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Summary 


The  research  supported  on  Contract  OE  No.  SAE-8451  has  centered  on  the 
general  theme  of  the  interactions  of  teacher  and  student  characteristics 
affecting  effectiveness  of  college  teaching-  and  learning.  While  there 
have  been  many  studies  of  teaching  methods  and  many  studies  of  student 
characteristics  affecting  learning,  we  believe  that  increased  under- 
standing can  result  from  the  simultaneous  investigation  of  the  inter- 
actions of  teaching  methods  and  student  characteristics. 

■ t* 

Our  research  supports  this  contention,  for  we  have  found  signifi- 
cant interactions  consistently  between  student  need  for  affiliation  and 
teacher  warmth.  Students  high  in  n Affiliation  perform  better  in  classes 

of  high  warmth. 

Results  with  the  TAT  measure  of  n Achievement  have  not  been  similar- 
ly encouraging  with  respect  to  interaction  with  teacher  cues  in  affecting 
classroom  achievement.  But  n Achievement  does  predict  student  choices. 

As  predicted  students  high  in  hope  of  success  (high  n Ach;  low  test  anxi- 
ety) tend  to  choose  courses  and  major  fields  of  intermediate  difficulty; 
fear  of  failure  students  choose  those  fields  that  are  either  very  diffi- 
cult or  easy. 

Use  of  the  theory  we  had  developed  from  our  mixture  of  success  and 
failure  in  the  study  of  Achievement  enabled  us  to  predict  interaction 
between  fear  of  failure,  perceived  instrumentality  of  grades,  and  grades 
received  in  courses  in  psychology  and  economics.  Among  three  categories 
of  perception  of  the  instrumentality  of  course  grades  to  career  success, 
the  higher  the  percept-ion  of  instrumentality,  the  better  the  grades  of 
success  motivated  students  and  the  poorer  the  grades  of  fear  of  failure 
(high  anxiety)  students.  These  studies  indicate  that  in  the  use  of 
measures  of  achievement  motivation  in  field  situations,  such  as  studies  . 
of  college  achievement,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  instrumentality 
of  achievement  on  the  task  being  studied  to  long  term  goals  and  to  the 
subject’s  estimate  of  the  probability  of  success. 

In  pursuing  interactions  we  have  also  gathered  data  relevant  to 
more  traditional  research  approaches.  For  example  Part  II  of  this  report 
not  only  includes  studies  of  the  interaction  of  student  characteristics 
and  teaching  styles  but  also  some  new  studies  on  the  main  effects  of 
certain  student  characteristics  on  academic  performance  and  academic 
choices.  The  CIP  was  found  ; to  contribute  significantly 
beyond  intelligence  measures  to  the  prediction  of  grades.  Of  particular 
interest  was  our  finding  that  the  CPI  Socialization  scale  predicts  grades 
among  students  already  highly  selected  for  intelligence.  In  the  comple- 
mentary tradition  of  teaching  methods  research  a well-controlled  study 
of  teaching  methods  stressing  cooperation  of  competition  revealed  that 
as  compared  with  competition,  cooperation  resulted  inless  tension,  better 
recitation  performance,  and  greater  student  satisfaction. 


In  addition  to  the  collection  of  additional  research  data  and  ext- 
ension of  our  theory  of  teaching  and  learning,  we  proposed  in  1963  to 
conduct  a study  of  the  feasibility  of  matching  students  and  teachers  to 
produce  maximal  learning.  Our  research  in  this  area  indicated  that  we 
are  far  from  the  point  where  computers  can  a.ssign  students  to  teachers 
with  assurance  of  effective  teaching- learning . (We  suspect  that  such  an 
application  of  our  findings  might  not  be  advisable  even  if  we  had  ob- 
tained positive  results.) 

From  the  middle- level  approach  of  studying  student  motives,  teacher 
cues,  and  achievement,  our  work  has  gone  in  two  directions- -one  more 
molar,  one  more  molecular. 

On  the  molar  side  we  have  been  interested  in  learning  more  about 
students  in  general  and  where  our  classes  fit  into  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  students  about  college  and  student  development.  We  participated 
in  a study  of  college  student  development  directed  by  Donald  Brown  and 
a study  of  drop-outs  undertaken  by  Stanton  Samenow . Brown’s  data  suggest 
that  freshmen  expectations  about  college,  while  in  tune  with  the  Univer1- 
sity's  goals,  may  be  unrealistically  idealistic.  Some  of  the  reactions 
of  students  seen  in  the  classes  we  study  thus  may  stem  in  part  from  gen- 
eral reactions  to  the  realities  of  the  university.  The  sense  of  power- 
lessness, need  for  freedom,  and  drive  for  excitement  felt  by  many  students 
to  some  degree  are  revealed  in  a more  extreme  form  in  the  drop-outs 
studied  by  Samenow. 

On  the  more  molecular  side  is  the  intensive  study  of  a small  num- 
ber of  classes  by  Mann  and  his  colleagues.  The  earlier  studies  in  this 
series  are  reported  in  the  book,  Interpersonal  Styles  and  Group  Develop- 
ment , Wiley,  1967  and  the  later  studies  in  Part  V of  this  report.  A 
book  based  on  this  section,  tentatively  titled  New  Perspectives  on  College 
Teaching  will  also  be  published  by  Wiley.  In  the  classes  described  in 
these  books  every  act  of  each  teacher  and  student  was  categorized.  Two 
category  systems  were  used — one.  scoring  the  affective  tone  of  the  act; 
the  other  according  to  the  teacher  or  student  role  represented.  These 
studies  are,  we  believe,  unusual  in  their  synthesis  of  a detailed  clinical 
case  history  approach  to  understanding  what  teachers  and  students  do  in 
the  classroom  with  the  use  of  categorization,  factor  analysis,  and  quanti- 
fication. 

With  this  approach  one  has  an  enormous  number  of  acts  but  a small 
N of  classes.  Even  with  only  four  classes,  however,  the  data  persuasively 
suggest  that  there  are  certain  developmental  trends  in  student-teacher 
interactions  during  a term  that  are  common  in  Michigan  psychology  classes. 
The  early  class  sessions  are  marked  by  Warmth,, Apprehension,  and  Role 
Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  Contention,  Support,  and 
Exhibition  on  the  part  of  students.  After  the  early  class  periods 
teachers  become  more  punitive  and  students  become  discouraged  and  anxious- 
ly dependent.  After  about  five  weeks,  more  or  less,  students  move  into 
a more  constructive  phase  of  Enactment  which  is  followed  by  a phase  in 
which  the  teacher  lectures  more  and  becomes  more  satisfied  with  his  role 
while  students  consent  to  a more  passive  role.  As  the  teacher  continues 
to  lecture  he  begins  relaxing  from  a "Formal  Authority"  to  a more  colle- 
gial relationship  with  his  students.  His  students  respond  with  another 
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increase  in  Enactment,  i.e.,  a period  in  which  students  contribute  their 
ideas  and  experience.  Finally  a separation  phase  occurs  in  which  there 
is  a tendency  toward  withdrawal,  a growth  in  the  teacher's  Role  Dissatis- 
faction, reflecting  unrealized  goals,  and  a rise  in  Warmth  and  Display. 

Had  these  teachers  known  that  many  of  the  problems  they  faced  were  normal 
problems  of  class  development  their  anxiety  and  apprehension  might  well 
have  been  more  tolerable. 

During  each  of  these  developmental  phases  the  reactions  of  different 
groups  of  students  differ.  In  Part  V we  attempt  to  describe  the  behavior 
and  affective  reactions  of  differing  types  of  students  during  the  suc- 
cessive phases  of  development  of  the  class.  By  intensive  analyses  of  two 
classes  over  the  period  of  a term  and  of  a single  critical  class  period 
we  try  to  communicate  the  complexity  of  teacher-student  interactions.  The 
general  theme  of  this  group  of  studies  is  that  one  can  gain  understanding 
of  the  developing  student-teacher  relationship  by  considering  the  inter- 
play between  the  task  functions  of  college  teaching  (achieving  educational 
goals)  and  the  emotional  reactions  and  strategies  characteristic  of  all 
human  interactions. 

In  any  project  of  this  scope  in  a relatively  unresearched  area  mucn 
of  the  effort  (and  perhaps  a major  part  of  the  contribution)  is  methodolo- 
gical. In  our  1963  proposal  we  indicated  that  we  would  do  further  work 
on  measures  and  methodology.  As  indicated,  our  most  important  and  unique 
methodological  contributions  are  probably  found  in  Part  V>  the  detailed 
study  of  the  development  of  four  classes.  Here  we  describe  the  "Member 
Teacher  Scoring  System"  designed  by  Mann  to  categorize  student  and  teacher 
acts  in  terms  of  the  affective  states  which  arouse  and  color  behavior.  A 
factor  analysis  of  teacher  and  student  acts  resulted  in  seven  teacher 
factors  and  seven  student  factors.  They  were: 

Teacher  Factors 

1.  Reaction-Proaction 

2.  Role  satisf action-Role  dissatisfaction 

3.  Collegiality-Formality 

4.  Punitiveness-Low  Punitiveness 

5.  Apprehension 

6.  Display 

7 . Warmth 

Student  Factors 

1.  Enactment -Anxious  Dependence 

2.  Consent-Contention 

3.  Concealment 

4.  Discouragement 

5.  Challenge 

6.  Support 

7.  Exhibition 

Another  approach  to  categorization  of  teacher-student  behaviors  is 
the  "Teacher  As " typology  which  analyzes  teacher  functions  in  terms 
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of  the  teacher  as 


1 . Expert 

2.  Formal  Authority 

3.  Socializing  Agent 

4.  Facilitator 

5.  Ego  ideal 

6.  Person 


While  undertaking  these  new  approaches  to  dimensions  of  teacher  and 
student  behavior  we  have  also  continued  our  research  on  student  ratings 
of  teachers.  As  reported  in  Part  III  factors  derived  from  items  drawn 
from  all  faculty  rating  scales  we  could  amass  were  found  to  be  replicable. 
These  factors,  first  identified  in  our  earlier  project,  were  further 
studied  in  the  present  project.  A methodological  check  was  to  factor 
analyze  correlations  between  the  mean  ratings  given  teachers  by  their 
students  so  that  the  factors  would  describe  covariation  in  teacher  be- 
haviors and  not  covariation  in  student  perceptions  of  a single  teacher. 

The  results  indicated  fair  agreement  between  the  results  of  this  factor 
analysis  and  the  earlier  analyses,  and  a factor  analysis  of  ratings  of 
economics  instrucotrs  also  revealed  factors  similar  to  those  previously 
identified.  Application  of  Q sort  methodology  also  revealed  similar 
factors,  but  promises  to  add  something  beyond  rating  scale  methods. 

In  connection  with  these  studies  of  teacher  characteristics  we  also 
uncovered  complex  interaction  effects  between  sex  of  instructor,  student 
intelligence  and  achievement,  and  student  achievement  orientation,  sex  of 
student,  subject  matter  and  student  ratings  of  instructors. 


One  of  our  continuing  methodological  problems  has  been  to  identify 
student  characteristics  useful  in  research  on  teaching  and  learning  we 
have  used  a variety  of  tests  of  various  personality  traits - -Gough 's 
California  Psychological  Inventory,  Cattell's  16  PF  test,  Fricke's  Opinion, 
Attitude  and  Interest  Survey,  the  Alpert-Haber  Achievement  Anxiety  Scale, 
TAT  measures  of  motivation  and  ACE  and  College  Board  measures  of  ability. 

In  chapter  V~4  we  describe  our  effort  to  use  our  own  data  to  identify 
clusters  of  students  who  reach  differently  in  the  classroom.  The  use  of 
these  clusters  in  interpreting  the  data  from  our  developmental  studies 
of  college  classes  suggests  that  this  approach  may  be  more  profitable  than 
our  earlier  forays. 


Our  ultimate  methodological  concern  is  about  the  criteria  of  effective 
teaching  and  learning.  Part  IV  describes  the  continued  development  of 
our  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test,  an  attempt  to  measure  the  abil- 
ity of  students  to  think  like  psychologists  in  analyzing  psychological  re- 
search and  examples  of  behavior.  We  also  describe  our  continuing  fruitless 
efforts  to  measure  effects  of  teachers  upon  the  structure  of  psychological 
thinking  using  Runkel's  index  of  col  linearity . Even  further  beyond  typical 
measures  of  student  learning  was  our  use  of  films  to  test  the  impact  of  a 
psychology  course  upon  students'  ability  to  judge  personality.  And,  to 
end  on  a positive  note,  our  earlier  defeats  in  the  use  of  attitude  scales 
have  been  reversed  and  we  now  have  results  indicating  that  attitude  changes 
are  useful  criteria  when  interactions  between  teacher  and  student  charact- 
eristics are  studied. 
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Our  final  chapter  discusses  the  implications  of  our  research  for 
college  teaching.  It  is  distilled  not  only  from  the  research  but  from 
our  experience  in  attempting  to  apply  our  findings  to  the  training  of 
graduate  students  for  careers  in  college  teaching.  Our  success  in  this 
application  is  unevaluated  except  for  the  high  involvement  of  those  in 
our  program  for  training  college  teachers  of  psychology. 


Preface 


In  our  proposal  for  this  research  we  indicated  that  our  basic  goals 
be  to  determine  interactions  ©f  teacher  and  student  characteristics  in  effective 
teaching- learning „ As  indicated  in  the  Summary  and  the  Table  of  Contents,  this 
general  theme  has  blossomed  into  a wide  variety  of  studies,  ranging  from  studies 
studsnt  characteristics  related  to  academic  achievement  to  detailed  moment 
to  moment  analysis  of  the  emotional  interactions  of  students  and  teachers  during 
an  entire  semester „ 


Since  many  of  the  studies  to  be  included  in'  this  report  have  been,  or  are 
about  to  be,  published,  the  introduction,  methods,  findings,  conclusions,  a 
references  are  included  in  each  chapter  rather  than  in  separate  chapters  as 
be  the  case  if  we  were  reporting  only  one  large  study „ Because  the  report  a 
a whole  is  so  lengthy  we  anticipate  responding  to  requests  for  copies  by 
relevant  chapters  rather  than  the  entire  report 0 


Although  this  report  is  bulky,  it  does  not  include  some 
products  of  our  works  Most  notable  is  the  book,  Manns  Richard 
Styles  and  Group  Development*  New  York:  Wiley,' 19.67.  A second 
et  al  tenatively,  is  titled  New  Perspectives  in 
tions  of  it  are  in  Part 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  N ACHIEVEMENT,  TEST  ANXIETY,  AND 

CURRICULAR  CHOICES  1 

ROBERT  L.  ISAACSON 
University  of  Michigan 

A model  of  motivation  proposed  by  Atkinson  was  considered  appropriate 
for  the  generation  of  hypotheses  about  the  curricular  choices  of  college 
students.  The  selections  of  areas  of  concentration  by  honors  and  nonhonors 
students,  tested  as  freshmen,  were  obtained  when  the  students  were  seniors. 
Their  choices  were  related  to  their  n Achievement  scores  and  Test  Anxiety 
scores.  The  general  predictions  of  the  model  were  borne  out  for  men  but  not 
for  the  women,  although  this  was  not  unexpected.  In  regard  to  the  choices  of 
women  it  was  noted  that  women  in  the  honors  program  tended  to  obtain 
teaching  certificates  if  they  had  high  Test  Anxiety  scores. 


Atkinson  has  proposed  a model  of  choice  be- 
havior in  which  latent  motives,  probability  of 
goal  attainment,  and  . the  incentive  value  of  the 
goal  are  differentiated  at  a theoretical  and 
empirical  level  (Atkinson,  1958).  In  this  model 
motivation  toward  a goal  is  a product  of  these 
three  terms.  In  a situation  where  several  courses 
of  action  are  possible  the  choice  among  the  pos- 
sibilities is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  motivation 
toward  or  away  from  each  possible  choice. 
“Latent  motives”  are  measured  by  projective 
tests  or  objective  self-report  questionnaires.  The 
“probability  of  goal  attainment”  refers  to  the 
subjective  probability  that  a given  course  of 
action  will  result  in  the  attainment  of  states 
relevant  to  broad  motivational  goals  (i.e.,  suc- 
cess in  competition  with  a standard  of  excellence 
or  the  avoidance  of  failure  experiences),  and  is 
inferred  most  often  from  the  structure  of  the 
experimental  situation.  The  “incentive  value  of 
the  goal”  is  defined  as  (1  — the  probability  of 
goal  attainment).  Tests  of  the  model  have  been 
made  in  laboratory  settings  (see  Atkinson, 
Bastian,  Earl,  & Litwin,  1960;  Atkinson  & 
Litwin,  1960). 

There  is  no  reason  why  tests  of  the  model 
could  not  be  made  in  a more  “natural  setting.” 
Specifically,  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
patterns  of  choices  of  concentration  areas  of 
senior  students  for  whom  need  for  Achievement 

1 This  research  was  supported  in  part  by  Office  of 
Education  Cooperative  Research  Contract  SAE-8451. 
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(n  Ach;  McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark,  & Lowell, 
1953)  and  Test  Anxiety  (Mandler  & Sarason, 
1952)  scores  were  obtained  when  they  were 
freshmen.  The  difficulty  levels  of  the  different 
areas  of  concentration  were  estimated  to  provide 
a basis  of  prediction  of  curricular  choices  for 
the  different  motivational  groups. 

The  model  proposed  by  Atkinson  predicts  that 
people  high  in  n Ach  should  prefer  choices 
where  the  probability  of  goal  attainment  ( Ps ) 
is  of  intermediate  value.  This  prediction  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  resultant  motivation  for 
intermediate  choices  should  be  greatest  at  these 
points  since  it  is  a product  of  the  probability  of 
success  (P„)  and  the  incentive  value  of  the  goal 
(1  — P8 ).  People  high  in  n Ach  should  not  make 
choices  which  are  either  too  easy  or  too  difficult 
because  of  the  low  resultant  motivation  as- 
sociated with  these  extremes. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  a set  of  possible 
concentration  areas:  A,  B,  and  C.  Let  us  also 
assume  these  programs  differ  in  their  perceived 
levels  of  difficulty.  Let  us  assume  that  each 
student  translates  this  order  of  difficulty  into  a 
probability  of  his  own  successful  completion 
of  the  program  ( Ps ).  Students  will  have  different 
degrees  of  motivation  toward  each  program  and 
these  can  be  easily  determined.  Fot  a hypothet- 
ical student  who  has  the  value  of  Pg  given  below, 
and  assuming  Ms  — 1,  we  can  calculate  his  mo- 
tivation toward  each  program  in  the  following 
manner: 

'=  Success  Motivation 
= .16 

= .25 

= .16 
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Since  the  motivation  toward  Program  B is 
greater  than  for  any  other  program,  the  model 
predicts  that  the  student  in  this  example  would 
elect  Program  B in  preference  to  all  others. 
Individuals  whose  behavior  is  determined  by 
failure-avoidance  motives  should  make  quite  a 
different  choice  in  the  same  situation. 


When  confronted  with  a choice  among  the 
same  set  of  courses;  individuals  motivated  for 
success  and  those  motivated  to  avoid  failure 
would  have  equal  but  opposite  resultant  motiva- 
tion for  each  program.  The  motivation  for  the 
three  programs  for  a failure-dominated  student 
is  presented  below. 


Program  P{  X It  X Ma / = Failure-Avoidance  Motivation 


A .8  -.2  1 = 

B .5  -.5  1 = 

C .2  -.8  1 = 

The  failure-dominated  individual  should  elect 
either  the  most  difficult  program,  A,  or  the  least 
difficult  program,  C.  He  would  avoid  programs 
in  the  middle  range  of  difficulty.  Failure-avoidant 
students  will  either  take  programs  where  the 
chance  of  failure  is  remote  or  hard  programs 
(Low  P8)  in  which  the  failing  is  not  as  painful 
because  many  other  people  will  also  fail. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  Test  Anxiety  score 
represents  a latent  motive  to  avoid  failure 
(Atkinson  & Litwin,  1960),  then  individuals  with 
high  Test  Anxiety  scores  should  elect  extreme 
choices.  They  should  avoid  the  middle  range  of 
difficulty  which  is  associated  with  the  greatest 
resultant  negative  motivation.  Accordingly,  they 
should  pick  the  most  difficult  or  least  difficult 
tasks.  This  paper  examines  the  curricular  choices 
of  some  selected  graduating  seniors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  to  determine  if  such  patterns 
of  choice  could  be  found.  Specifically,  students 
who  have  greater  n Ach  scores  than  Test  Anxiety 
scores  should  show  a greater  frequency  of  elec- 
tion of  concentration  areas  of  intermediate  dif- 
ficulty and  students  who  have  greater  Test 
Anxiety  scores  than  n Ach  scores  should  be 
found  to  elect  the  most  and  least  difficult  areas 
of  concentration. 

Method 

Subjects 

Freshmen  entering  the  University  of  Michigan 
are  required  to  take  a number  of  psychological 
tests  which  are  administered  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Evaluation  and  Examinations  Division.  In 
1958  a sample  of  entering  honors  students  and  a 
sample  of  superior  nonhonors  students  were  given 
the  Test  of  Insight  developed  by  French  (1958).*  2 

2  At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  records  of 
entering  freshmen  are  examined  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  and  the  most  promising 
students  are  asked  to  come  in  for  an  interview  with 
the  director  of  the  Honors  Council.  On  the  basis  of 
the  student’s  performances  on  objective  tests,  letters 


-.16 

-.25 

-.16 


The  students’  written  responses  to  10  verbal  descrip- 
tions of  behavior  were  scored  for  n Ach  following 
the  procedure  described  by  McClelland  et  al.  (1953) 
by  experienced  judges  who  had  demonstrated 
scoring  reliabilities  over  .90  on  earlier  materials.3 
Form  II  of  the  French  Insight  test  was  used  with 
different  leadins  for  men  and  for  women.  The 

students  were  also  given  the  Test  Anxiety  Question- 
naire developed  by  Mandler  and  Sarason  (1952). 
In  1962  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  fields  of 
concentration  for  108  men  and  109  women  of  the 
original  samples.  In  addition  it  was  possible  to 
determine  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a student 
dropped  out  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for 

reasons  of  poor  academic  performance. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  all  fields  of  con- 
centration elected  by  students  were  collapsed  into 

three  categories:  Difficult  (Low  P,),  intermediate 
difficulty  (Intermediate  P,),  and  easy  (High  P,).4 
For  the  women  a separate  category  was  established 
for  those  who  earned  a teaching  certificate. 

The  classification  of  concentration  areas  into  ordered 
degrees  of  difficulty  was  based  on  estimates  of 
difficulty  of  specific  courses  in  academic  programs. 
Information  was  obtained  from  recent  reports  of 
the  Evaluation’  and  Examinations  Division.  From 
these  reports  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
average  grades  and  the  average  brightness  of  the 
students  found  in  certain  courses  as  measured  by 
tests  in  the  freshmen  batteries.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  ratio  of  average  grades  to  average  brightness 
represented  an  index  of  the  difficulty  of  the  course. 
Departmental  concentrate  programs  which  had  diffi- 


of  recommendation,  and  the  interview,  the  student 
may  be  invited  to  join  the  Honors  program  which 
is  intended  to  provide  the  exceptional  student  with 
an  opportunity  to  elect  special  honors  classes  and 

follow  a more  liberalized  curriculum. 

3 The  n Ach  scoring  was  done  by  Willard  Larkin 
(men)  and  Nancy  Tucker  (women). 

4 The  names  of  the  concentration  programs  which 
were  labeled  “difficult,”  “intermediate,”  and  “easy” 
will  be  omitted  to  save  pointless  controversy.  How- 
ever, it  might  be  added  that  they  correspond  fairly 
well  to  the  student  stereotypes  of  courses  found  in 
most  colleges. 
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cult,  intermediate,  or  easy  beginning  courses,  deter- 
mined in  this  fashion,  were  assumed  to  have  con- 
centrate programs  of  comparable  difficulty.  In  addi- 
tion, the  author  obtained  estimates  from  intro- 
ductory psychology  students  as  to  how  well  they 
thought  they  could  do  scholastically  in  the  programs 
which  make  up  the  three  levels  of  difficulty.  Students 
who  had  high  grade-point  averages  responded  with- 
out discrimination  among  three  groups  of  depart- 
mental programs.  For  example,  the  brightest  students 
responded  that  they  could  do  well  in  any  area. 
Students  with  average  and  low  grade-point  averages, 
however,  responded  in  ways  which  indicated  that 
the  previously  established  order  of  difficulty  was 
appropriate.  These  students  estimated  they  could  do 
best  in  the  courses  labeled  “easy,”  and  least  well  in 
courses  labeled  “difficult.”  The  “intermediate”  courses 
fell  in  the  middle. 

Only  those  students  for  whom  n Ach  scores  and 
Test  Anxiety  scores  were  available  and  whose 
scholarly  careers  could  be  unequivocally  determined 
were  considered  in  the  analysis.  Despite  careful 
checking,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  academic 
progress  of  all  those  who  took  the  tests  as  freshmen. 
Data  about  withdrawals  will  be  presented  for  those 
who  were  known  to  have  dropped  out  because  of 
poor  academic  performances  but  not  for  those  for 


whom  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  from  the  Uni- 
versity were  in  any  way  uncertain. 

The  distribution  of  n Ach  scores  and  Test  Anxiety 
scores  was  calculated  separately  for  men  and  women. 
No  differences  were  found  for  either  sex  in  the  mean 
of  the  raw  n Ach  or  Test  Anxiety  scores  of  those  in 
the  honors  program  as  compared  with  the  sample 
of  superior  students.  The  motivational  scores  of 
each  student  were  transformed  into  standard  scores 
(z  scores) . Two  new  distributions  (one  for  each  sex) 
were  obtained  in  which  the  differences  between  the 
z-score  transformations  of  the  n Ach  scores  and  the 
z-score  transformations  of  the  Test  Anxiety  scores 
were  ordered.  These  new  distributions  were  used  as 
the  bases  for  all  further  analyses.  Individuals  who 
have  a positive  difference  score  in  these  distributions 
represent  individuals  for  whom  the  positive  motive 
toward  achievement  is  greater  than  the  negative, 
failure-avoidance,  motivation  reflected  by  the  Test 
Anxiety  score.  It  will  be  assumed,  along  with 
Atkinson  and  Litwin  (1960),  that  Test  Anxiety 
scores  reflect  a motive  to  avoid  failure. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Figure  1 presents  the  distribution  of  men  in 
the  honors  and  nonhonors  groups  falling  above 
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Fig.  1.  The  percentage  of  men  above  (achievement  group)  and  below  (failure-avoidance 
group)  the  median  of  the  distribution  of  the  differences  between  the  transformed  n Ach 
and  Test  Anxiety  scores  concentrating  in  Low,  Intermediate,  and  High  P , areas.  (Also 
shown  is  the  percentage  of  each  motivational  group  withdrawing  from  college  because 
of  poor  grades.  The  left-hand  portion  of  the  figure  describes  the  choices  of  men  in  the 
honors  program  while  the  right-hand  portion  describes  the  choices  of  men  not  in  the 
honors  program.  The  N of  honors  students  = 68;  N of  nonhonors  students  = 40.) 
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AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION  AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION 

HONORS  STUDENTS  NON-HONOR  STUDENTS 

Fig.  2.  The  percentage  of  men  in  the  upper  quartile  (achievement  group)  and  in 
lower  quartile  (failure-avoidance  group)  of  the  distribution  of  differences  between  the 
transformed  n Ach  and  Test  Anxiety  scores  concentrating  in  Low,  Intermediate,  and 
High  P,  areas.  (Also  shown  is  the  percentage  of  each  motivational  group  withdrawing 
from  college  because  of  poor  grades.  The  left-hand  portion  of  the  figure  describes  the 
choices  of  men  in  the  honors  program  while  the  right-hand  portion  describes  the 
choice  of  men  not  in  the  honors  program.  The  N of  honors  students  = 35 ; N of  non- 
honors students  = 20.) 


or  below  the  median  score  of  the  distribution 
of  the  differences  between  the  transformed  n Ach 
and  Test  Anxiety  scores.  The  men  with  scores 
above  the  median  will  be  described  as  the 
achievement  group  whereas  those  below  the 
median  will  be  described  as  the  failure-avoidance 
group.  The  achievement  men  in  the  nonhonors 
group  evidence  the  predicted  selection  of  con- 
centration areas  of  intermediate  probability  of 
success  (Intermediate  P8 ).  The  same  trend  can 
be  observed  in  the  honors  group  although  the 
effect  is  not  as  pronounced. 

Since  those  falling  in  the  middle  range  of 
the  distribution  of  the  differences  between  the 
transformed  Achievement  and  Test  Anxiety 
scores  are  likely  to  have  mixed  patterns  of 
motives,  a purer  measure  of  achievement  and 
failure-avoidance  motives  would  be  obtained  by 
consideration  of  only  those  falling  in  the  upper 
and  lower  quartiles  of  the  distributions. 

Figure  2 presents  the  concentration  areas  for 
these  purer  representatives  of  achievement  and 
failure-avoidance  motives.  Patterns  of  curricular 


choices  similar  to  those  in  Figure  1 are  obtained, 
and  the  difference  between  the  groups  is  ac- 
centuated, as  should  be  the  case. 

For  statistical  analysis,  the  choices  of  the 
honors  and  nonhonors  men  in  the  achievement  and 
failure-avoidance  groups  (Figure  1)  were  com- 
bined and  the  “dropout”  category  was  omitted 
from  consideration.  The  chi-square  value  obtained 
from  these  combined  data  is  between  the  .05  and 
.10  level  (x2  = 3.56,  df  — 2).  A similar  combina- 
tion of  data  obtained  from  the  men  in  the  upper 
and  lower  quartiles  (Figure  2)  of  the  transformed 
achievement  distribution  yielded  a chi  square  of 
4.98  ( df  = 2)  which  falls  between  the  .05  and 
.01  levels. 

Similar  plots  of  the  choices  of  concentration 
areas  for  women  are  presented  in  Figures  3 
and  4.  Figure  3 presents  a comparison  of  the 
curricular  choices  of  the  achievement  and  failure- 
avoidance  groups  based  on  whether  or  not  the 
person  was  above  or  below  the  median  of  the 
distribution  of  differences  between  the  trans- 
formed Achievement  or  Test  Anxiety  scores. 
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Figure  4 compares  the  choices  of  women  fall- 
ing in  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  of  the  same 
distribution. 

The  allover  relationship  between  achieve- 
ment and  failure-avoidance  motives  found  in 
the  data  obtained  from  the  men  does  not  appear 
in  the  data  from  the  women.  This  result  is  not 
unexpected  because  the  projective  measures  used 
to  assess  n Ach  have  not  been  generally  success- 
ful with  women.  The  n Ach  measure  for  women 
has  been  thought  to  constitute  a rather  separate 
problem  (see  McClelland  et  al.,  1953,  pp.  17  2-- 
181).  On  the  other  hand  women  in  the  honors 
program  who  were  the  most  representative  of 
achievement  motivation  (Figure  4)  showed  a 
tendency  to  choose  concentrate  areas  of  inter- 
mediate probabilities  of  success.  Women  of  a 
similar  motivational  pattern  in  the  nonhonors 
group,  however,  showed  a preference  for  the  con- 
centrate areas  with  the  greatest  Ps. 

There  seems  to  be  a rather  striking  difference 
between  the  curricular  choices  of  women  in  the 
honors  program  and  those  not  in  the  honors 
program.  The  high  failure-avoidance  women  in 


the  honors  program  tend  to  take  programs  lead- 
ing to  teaching  certificates  whereas  this  dif- 
ference tends  to  wash  out  or  actually  be  reversed 
in  the  nonhonors  group.  At  least  for  women  in 
the  honors  program  the  acquisition  of  teaching 
certificates  seems  closely  related  to  high  scores 
on  the  Test  Anxiety  questionnaire. 

While  the  men’s  choices  of  concentration  areas 
seem  to  support  the  general  model  proposed  by 
Atkinson,  there  are  certain  theoretical  predictions 
which  are  not  supported.  Atkinson’s  model  would 
predict  that  men  motivated  primarily  by  failure- 
avoidance  who  select  Low  P,  concentration  areas 
should  be  ones  who  have  had  experiences  of 
failure  in  either  High  P9  or  Low  P8  areas. 
Success  obtained  at  the  highest  Pa  choices  would 
make  these  choices  seem  to  be  easier  than  they 
had  supposed  and  thereby  make  this  alternative 
even  more  attractive.  Students  electing  such 
areas  of  concentration  would  continue  in  them. 
Success  in  the  lowest  P8  areas  would  tend  to 
make  success  in  them  more  likely  and  reduce  the 
attractiveness  of  the  courses. 

On  the  other  hand  failure-avoidance  motivated 
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Fig.  3.  The  percentage  of  women  above  (achievement  group)  and  below  (failure- 
avoidance  group)  the  median  of  the  distribution  of  the  differences  between  the  trans- 
formed n Ach  and  Test  Anxiety  scores  concentrating  in  Low,  Intermediate,  and  High 
P.  areas.  (Also  shown  are  the  percentages  of  each  motivational  group  obtaining  teaching 
certificates  and  withdrawing  from  college  because  of  poor  grades.  The  left-hand  portion 
of  the  figure  describes  the  choices  of  women  in  the  honors  program  while  the  right-hand 
portion  describes  the  choices  of  women  not  in  the  honors  program.  The  N of  honors 
students  = 42;  N of  nonhonors  students  = 67.) 
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Fig.  4.  The  percentage  of  women  in  the  upper  quartile  (achievement  group)  and  lower 
quartile  (failure-avoidance  group)  of  the  distribution  of  differences  between  the  trans- 
formed  n Ach  and  Test  Anxiety  scores  concentrating  in  Low,  Intermediate,  and  High 
pt  areas.  (Also  shown  are  the  percentages  of  each  motivational  category  obtaining 
teaching  certificates  and  withdrawing  from  college  because  of  poor  grades.  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  figure  describes  the  choices  of  women  in  the  honors  program  while  the 
right-hand  portion  describes  the  choices  of  women  not  in  the  honors  program.  The  N of 
honors  students  ==  22 ; N of  nonhonors  students  = 32.) 


men  who  select  the  concentration  areas  with  the 
greatest  probabilities  of  success  should  have  his- 
tories of  success  at  these  easiest  areas  or  suc- 
cesses in  the  concentrate  programs  with  the  least 
probabilities  of  success. 

The  figures  which  portray  the  selection  of 
courses  of  men  show  that  the  failure-avoidance 
men  in  the  honors  program  tend  to  elect  more 
of  the  Low  P8  areas  than  do  the  nonhonors  men. 
According  to  the  theoretical  predictions  the 
former  should  have  a past  history  of  failures 
in  the  extreme  Pa  areas  whereas  the  latter 
should  have  had  successes  in  them.  No  differ- 
ences in  total  grade-point  averages  or  ACE 
(total)  scores  were  found  between  the  failure- 
avoidance  groups  majoring  in  the  High  or  Low 
P8  areas. 

In  general  the  results  obtained  from  men,  at 
least,  would  suggest  that  the  model  proposed  by 
Atkinson  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  problems 
which  ordinarily  are  thought  to  be  explicable 
only  in  terms  of  more  elaborate  theoretical 
models.  The  few  concepts  used  in  the  model 
can  be  easily  reduced  to  empirical  observation 


and  therefore  invite  future  use  in  studies  of 

decisions  in  the  academic  setting. 
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II- 2:  Course  Selection  as  Affected  by  Achievement 

Motivation,  Test  Anxiety,  and 
Perceived  Course  Difficulty 
Dale  J.  Helland  and  Robert  L.  Isaacson 


Atkinson  has  made  a distinction  between  persons  who  are  relatively 
more  motivated  to  achieve  success  and  persons  relatively  more  motivated 
to  avoid  failure  in  achievement  related  situations.  The  achievement: 
oriented  person  is  presumed  to  have  been  reinforced  in  the  past  for 
engaging,  and  succeeding,  in  achievement  related  activities  and  thus 
finds  engaging  in  these  tasks  reinforcing.  People  relatively  more. moti- 
vated to  avoid  failure  are  presumed  to  have  had  more  negatively  rein-' 
forcing  experiences  in  achievement  related  tasks  and  therefore  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  activities  involving  competition  where  their  achieve- 
ments will  be  evaluated  in  comparison  with  those  of  others. 

Atkinson  has  proposed  a method  of  predicting  the  choices  that 
persons  in  an  achievement  related  task  will  make  (Atkinson,  1964).  This 
prediction  is  dependent  upon  knowledge  about  the  individual's  motives 
for  success  and  the  avoidance  of  failure.  The  need  for  achievement 
(success  orientation)  is  usually  determined  by  administering  a projec- 
tive instrument  (McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark,  § Lowell,  1953)  and.  fear 
of  failure  is  usually  inferred  from  the  score  obtained  from  the  Mandler- 
Sarason  Test  Anxiety  questionnaire  (1952).  Also  necessary  for  pre- 
diction of  behavior  are  estimates  of  an  individual ' s subjective  proba- 
bility of  success,  from  which  incentive  values  also  can  be  determined;1 
Atkinson's  model  predicts  that  individuals  high  in  motives  for  success 
will  choose  tasks  perceived  as  being  of  intermediate  difficulty  (inter- 
mediate probability  of  success,  p = .5).  Individuals  with  predominately 
success  oriented  motivation,  but  of  less  intensity,  should  display  this 
same  tendency,  but  to  a reduced  extent. 

In  considering  those  individuals  primarily  motivated  to  avoid 
failure,  quite  different  predictions  are  obtained  from  Atkinson's  model. 
Such  people  should  exhibit  a tendency  to  choose  those  tasks  which  they 
perceive  as  very  difficult  (Pc~’T)  or  very  easy  (Ps=*9).  In  these  tasks 
success  is  either  very  improbable  or  very  probable.  In  the  case  where 
success  is  very  unlikely,  the  failure,  if  it  occurred,  would  figuratively 
speaking,  not  carry  the  usual  stigma,  considering  how  difficult  the  task 
is  and  the  number  of  other  persons  also  failing.  Here  the  incentive 


J-The  tendency  to  achieve  success  is  equal  to  TS=MS  X Ps  X Is  where 
Ms  is  the  motive  to  achieve  (as  deteimined  by  the  projective  test),  Ps 
is  the  probability  of  success  and  Is  (incentive  value  of  success)  is. 
equal  to  1-PS„  The  tendency  to  avoid  failure  is  obtained  from  the  similar 
formula  T£=  M a£  X P£  X l£  where  If  = Pf* 
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value  of  failure  (I£)  is  very  small  while  the  probability  of  failure  is 
large.  Where  success  is  very  likely,  the  tendency  to  avoid  failure  _• 
would  not  be  large  since  failure  is  so  improbable.  While  the  incentive 
value  of  failure  is  very  large  in  this  case,  the  probability  of- failure 
is  very  small.  Here  again,  those  individuals  having  a less  intense 
failure-avoidant  orientation  will  have  the  same  tendencies  as  those 
with  the  more  intense  orientation,  only  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  clearest  case  of  achievement  motivation  should  be  those  people 
who  are  high  in  need  achievement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  low  in  Test 
Anxiety.  These  persons  should  manifest  the  greatest  tendency  to  choose 
tasks  which  they  perceive  as  intermediate  in  difficulty.  Similarly, 
those  persons  low  in  need  achievement  and  high  in  Test  Anxiety  should- 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  choose  tasks  seen  by  them  as  either  "very 
difficult  or  very  easy.  Independence  of  Test  Anxiety  and  need  achieve- 
ment, when  both  are  assessed  under  neutral  testing  conditions,  has  been 
established  in  a number  of  studies  reported  by  Atkinson  (1964) . 

Isaacson,  in  a study  of  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
extended  the  testing  of  Atkinson's  theory  to  the  curricular  choices  of 
students  in  a non- laboratory  situation  (Isaacson,  1964).  After  trans- 
forming the  n Achievement  and  Test  Anxiety  scores  of  the  students  into 
standard  scores,  he  obtained  the  resultant  "absolute  tendency"  for  suc- 
cess or  to  avoid  failure  by  subtracting  the  z- score  for  Test  Anxiety" 

from  the  z- score  for  n Achievement.  Those  students  with  a positive  

resultant  score  were  judged  to  be  relatively  more  motivated  by  a need" 
to  achieve , while  those  with  a negative  resultant  score  were  relatively 
more  motivated  to  avoid  failure.  Isaacson  found  that,  for  men,  there  was 
a tendency  for  students  with  a positive  z-difference  resultant  score  to 
choose  curricula  which  were  intermediate  in  difficulty,  while  those 
students  with  a negative  z-difference  score  had  a greater  tendency  to 
choose  curricula  which  were  very  easy  (honor  students)  or  very  difficult 
(non-honor  students) . 

It  seemed  possible  to  extend  the  general  model  offered  by  Atkinson 
in  a sophisticated  but  realistic  manner  by  assuming  that  the  student*s 
presence  in  a particular  course  is  deteimined  by  variables  described  in 
the  model.  Thus,  students  motivated  to  achieve  success  should  have  seen 
their  probability  of  success  in  the  courses  they  have  selected~as  of* 
intermediate  value,  and  if  students  motivated  to  avoid  failure  are  in 
the  same  courses,  they  should  have  seen  the  courses  as  either  very  dif- 
ficult or  very  easy.  The  strong  model  to  be  tested,  asserts  that  if  a 
student  is  high  in  n Achievement  and  low  in  Test  Anxiety , his  presence 
in  a course  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  his  subjective  probability  of 
success  is  intermediate  for  that  course.  Students  high  in  the  failure- 
avoidant  motive  who  have  selected  a course  are  considered  to  have  made 
that  selection  on  the  basis  of  either  high  or  low  subjective  probabilities 
of  success. 

We  assumed  that  there  was  a continuum  of  absolute  difficulty  on 
which  all  the  courses  in  the  university  could  be  placed  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  most  students.  We  also  assumed  that  each  student,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  would  assign  himself  an  individual  probability 
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of  success  for  any  course  on  the  continuum.  Furthermore,  being  in' a course 
to  which  a certain  probability  of  success  or  failure  had  been  assigned 
should,  it  seemed,  affect  the  student's  perception  of  the  difficulty  of 
other  courses  on  the  continuum  to  which  the  course  he  was  in 'is-' compared. 
Courses  more  toward  the  "hard"  end  of  the  continuum  would  be  'assigned 
lower  probabilities  of  success  than  the  probability  of  success*  for  the 
courses  he  is  in  and  courses  more  toward  the  "easy"  end  of  the  continuum 
would  receive  probabilities  of  success  higher  than  that  for  the  course  in 
which  the  student  is. 

Information  was  available  from  fairly  large  numbers  of  students  in 
two  introductory  psychology  courses  at  the  University  of  Michigan  who 
were  participating  in  another  experiment  (Brown  and  Raynor,  1966) . One 
of  the  courses,  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science,  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  students  and  staff  as  more  difficult  than  the  other  introductory  course, 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science.  It  was  therefore  hypothesized  that,  while 
the  achievement  motivated  students  in  either  class  must  have  seen  their 
probability  of  success  as  an  intermediate  value  (Ps=.5)  when  the  course 
was  elected,  the  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  who  were 
motivated  to  avoid  failure,  shoul4  have  perceived  their  probability  of 
success  as  very  low.  Similarly,  achievement  motivated  students*  in  Psychology 
as  a Social  Science  should  have  perceived  their  probability  of" success  as 
of  intermediate  value,  while  failure -avoidant  students  in  Psychology  as 
a Social  Science  should  have  perceived  the  course  as  very  easy.  As  each 
of  these  four  student  groups,  the  achievement  oriented  and  failure- 
avoidant  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  and 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science,  considers  the  difficulty  of  other  courses, 
they  should  have  different  perceptions  of  the  courses'  difficulty  de- 
pending upon  the  course  they  are  in  and  their  corresponding  subjective 
probability  of  success  demanded  by  the  model.  As  an  illustration,  con- 
sider Figure  1,  where  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  and  Psychology  as 
a Social  Science  are  placed  on  an  assumed  continuum  of  actual  course  dif- 
filulty  and  where  the  hypothetical  probabilities  of  success  for  each  group, 
of  students  in  other  courses  can  be  determined.  As  an  example,  consider 
the  achievement  motivated  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  model  demands  that  the  students  have  perceived 
their  probability  of  success  in  the  course  as  intermediate  in  value 
(Ps=,5).  If  they  were  to  assess  their  probability  of  success  in  courses 
at  the  "hard"  end  of  the  continuum,  which  aren't  very  much  more  difficult 
than  their  own  course  which  is  considered  to  be  relatively  hard,  they 
would  have  to  give  themselves  a probability  of  success  somewhat  lower 
than  their  probability  of  success  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science.  In 
the  example,  they  give  themselves  a subjective  probability  of  success  in 
the  harder  courses  of  .30  which  is  slightly  lower  than  their  subjective 
probability  of  success  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science.  In  determining 
their  probability  of  success  in  the  "easy"  courses,  which  are  very  much 
easier  than  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  on  the  continuum  of  absolute 
course  difficulty,  they  would  assign  themselves  a probability  of  success 
much  higher  than  that  for  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  (in  the  example 
Ps  for  the  "easy"  courses  =.95).  Following  similar  arguments  for  the 
students  in  the  other  three  groups  we  could  obtain  their  perceived  sub- 
jective probabilities  of  success  for  "hard"  and  "easy"  courses.  From  the 
example,  it  seems  clear  that  each  group's  subjective  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  their  psychology  course  in  conjunction  with  their  position  on  the 
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Figure  1 


Ps=.85 


Ps=.iO 


Pc=.80 


Easy 


Failure- avoidance  oriented  (-z) 
Social  Science 


Difficult 


v-90 


Social  Science 
Success  oriented  (+z) 


Ps-.S° 


Ps=.7° 


Ps=.°5 


Figure  la:  Perception  of  the  probability  of  success  in  the  courses  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  of  absolute  difficulty  by  students  in 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science.  (A  hypothetical  example) 


v-90 


Ps=.15 


Ps=.20 


Easy 


Failure -avoidance  oriented  (-z) 
Natural  Science  Difficult 


v-90 


Natural  Science 


Success  oriented  (+z) 


Ps=.10 


Ps=o50 


Ps=.95 


Pc=.30 


Figure  lb:  Perception  of  the  probability  of  success  in  the  courses  at 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale  of  absolute  difficulty  by  the  students  in 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science.  (A  hypothetical  example) 
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continuum  of  absolute  difficulty  would  be  distinct  (e.g.,  Ps=.50  plus 
"toward  the  ’hard’  end  of  the  continuum"  for  the  achievement  oriented 
students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science).  Therefore,  each  group 
would  have  unique  subjective  probabilities  of  success  for  the  "hard" 
and  for  the  "easy"  courses.  Following  this  method,  an  ordering  of  the 
"hard"  and  "easy"  courses  should  be  possible  by  the  students.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  the  success  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as  a 
Social  Science  would  see  the  difficult  courses  as  most  difficult,  the 
failure- avoidance  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science, 
should  come  next  followed  by  the  failure -avoidance  oriented  students  in 
Psychology  as  a Natural  Science.  Finally,  the  success  oriented  students 
in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  should  see  their  probability  of  suc- 
cess in  the  "hard"  courses  as  higher  than  any  of  the  other  groups.  When 
considering  the  "easy"  courses,  it  was  predicted  that. the  same  ordering 
would  be  retained  with  the  success  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as 
a Social  Science  perceiving  the  "easy"  courses  more  difficult  than  any 
other  group  and  the  success  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural 
Science  seeing  them  as  easier  than  any  other  group. 

Background  to  Present  Study 

In  the  course  of  analysis  of  the  experiment  by  Brown  and  Raynor, 
who  used  students  from  the  two  introductory  psychology  courses , it  was 
found  that  students  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science,  received  signifi- 
cantly higher  n Achievement  scores  than  the  students  in  Psychology  as  a 
Natural  Science,  We  believed  that  it  was  possible  that  the  difference 
could  be  due  to  the  differences  in  the  perceived  difficulty  of  the  two 
courses,  and  that  this  factor  in  combination  with  motive  factors  had 
acted  as  a criterion  for  self- selection  of  the  courses. 

Method 

To  test  our  hypotheses,  the  students  participating  in  Brown  and 
Raynor’s  experiment  were  asked  to  fill  out  a questionnaire,  Figure  2, 
where  they  were  asked  to  state  whether  they  thought  each  of  twenty-one 
different  introductory  courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
harder  or  easier  than  the  psychology  course  they  were  taking.  The  courses 
listed  were  introductory  courses  in  various  areas  of  study  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  The  twenty- one  chosen  were  those  courses  frequently  taken 
by  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  students  were  also  asked  to  indicate 
whether  each  of  the  courses  was  harder  or  easier  than  they. thought  the 
other  introductory  psychology  course  was.  Completed  questionnaires  were 
received  from  58  students  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science  and  87  from 
students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science.  All  of  the  respondents  were 
male.  The  z-difference  scores  for  the  students * obtained  from  a six 
picture  n Achievement  test  from  Atkinson  (1958)  and  the  Mandler-Sarason 
Test  Anxiety  questionnaire, had  been  computed  by  Brown  and  Raynor  (1966) 
and  were  used  to  separate  the  students  into  success  oriented  and  failure- 
avoidance  oriented  groups.  As  determined  by  the  z-difference  technique, 
there  were  33  success  oriented  students  and  54  failure-avoidance  oriented 
students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  and  in  Psychology  as  a. Social 
Science  there  were  41  success  oriented  and  17  failure- avoidance  oriented 
students . 
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Figure  2 


Please  indicate  for  each  of  the  courses  listed  below  whether  or  not 
you  believe  that  it  would  be  easier  or  harder  than  Psychology  (title 
of  course  they  were  taking) , the  course  in  which  you  are  presently  en- 
rolled. After  doing  so,  please  indicate  in  the  right  hand  column 
whether  these  courses  would  be  harder  or  easier  than  the  other  Psychology 
course. 

Harder  or  easier  Harder  or  easier 

than  Psych. (course  no.)  than  Psych. (course  no.) 

Harder  Easier  Harder  Easier 


Anthropology  101 
Astronomy  111 
Botany  101 
Chemistry  104 
Economics  201 
English  123 
French  101 
Geology  113 
German  101 
Great  Books  192 
History  101 
History  of  Art  101 
Mathematics  104 
Philosophy  101 
Physics  104 
Political  Science  100 
Russian  101 
Sociology  100 
Spanish  101 
Speech  100 
Zoology  101 
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In  order  to  analyze  the  students’  perception  of  the  other  courses', 
the  courses  were  divided  into  four  levels  of  difficulty . These  levels 
were  obtained  from  the  students  ’ evaluations  of  the  courses . By  using 
the  proportion  of  students  who  said  a course  was  easier  than  the 
psychology  course  they  were  taking,  it  was  possible  to  form  a rank 
ordering  of  the  courses  for  each  group  from  the  course  which  that"  group - 
saw  as  most  difficult  (the  smallest  proportion  saying  the  other- 
course  was  easier  than  their  psychology  course)  to  the  course  they  saw 
as  most  easy  (the  largest  proportion  saying  that  the  course  was 
easier  than  their  psychology  course).  We  used  the  rank  orderings* of 
the  success  oriented  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  and 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science  and  the  failure -avoidance  oriented 
group  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  to  arrive  at  a rank  ordering 
which  would  be  common  to  all  of  them.^  We  divided  the  total  rank 
orderings  into  four  categories,  "hard,"  "fairly  hard,"  "fairly  easy," 
and  "easy."  These  groupings  were  formed  so  that  courses  in  one 
category  for  one  of  our  student  groups  would  be  in  the  same  category 
for  the  other  groups.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  courses  were  thus 
consistently  ranked  into  the  four  levels  of  difficulty. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  data  for  the  comparison  of  students  in  the  two  courses  are 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  students  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science 
had  higher  n Achievement  and  lower  Test  Anxiety  scores  than  the 
students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science. 


^The  rankings  of  the  failure -avoidance  oriented  students  in 
Psychology  as  a Social  Science  were  not  used  in  determining  the  levels 
because  there  were  too  few  rankings  --a  number  of  courses  receiving 
equal  proportions,  and  therefore  equal  rankings  --to  allow  adequate 
ordering.  This  was  caused  by  the  small  number  of  students  who  fit 
into  this  category  (n=17) . 
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Table  1 


Psychology 

Course 

Test  of 

Measure 

Natural  Science 

Social 

Science 

Significance 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

of  Difference* 

n Achievement 

12.67 

7.17 

16.67 

7.25 

t=3.25 

Text  Anxiety 

99.83 

22.45 

92.91 

21.61 

t=1.84 

Number  of  courses 

judged  to  be  easier 
than  Psychology  as 
a Natural  Science 

10.14 

3.59 

8.57 

3.59 

t=2. 50 

Number  of  courses 

judged  easier  than 
Psychology  as  a 
Social  Science 

8.69 

3.76 

7.74 

3.68 

t-1.54 

t=2.65  t: 

=1.19 

Number  of  students  who 
were  Success  Oriented 

33 

41 

X^=13.66 

Number  of  Students  who 
were  Failure -Avoidant 

54 

17 

N 

87 

58 

*For  145  degrees  of  freedom  - t is  well  approximated  by  normal  deviates. 
Thus  1-tail  probability  levels  are  1.65  for  5%,  2.32  for  1% 

For  1 degree  of  freedom  a X2  of  11  is  significant  beyond  the  .001  level. 


The  resultant  should  be  that  there  would  be  more  Success  Oriented  students 
in  the  Social  Science  Course,  more  Failure -Avoidant  sutdents  in  the 
Natural  Science  course.  A Chi-square  test  for  differences  in  the 
distributions  of  Success  Oriented  students  (those  with  n Ach  z -scores 
highers  than  their  Test  Anxiety  z-scores)  and  Failure -Avoidant  students 
(those  whose  Test  Anxiety  z-scores  were  the  higher)  in  the  two  courses 
was  highly  significant,  with  the  direction  of  difference  as  predicted. 

In  considering  the  rating  of  difficulty  (determined  by  the  number 
of  courses  rated  easier  than  the  course  considered)  of  the  two 
introductory  psychology  courses,  students  in  Psychology  as  a Natural 
Science  judged  their  course  to  be  more  difficult'  than  Psychology  as  a' 
Social  Science.  Students  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science  also 
reported  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  as  more  difficult  than  their 
own  course  but  the  difference  did  not  reach  statistical  significance 
at  the  .05  level.  Further,  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science  was  seen 
as  more  difficult  by  the  students  actually  in  it  than  Psychology  as  a 
Social  Science  was  perceived  by  those  who  were  in  it.  The  two  groups 
of  students  did  not  differ  significantly  in  their  perceptions  of  the 
difficulty  of  Psychology  as  a Social- Science,  but  did  in  their  view 
of  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science. 
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The  differences  in  the  perceived  difficulty  of  the  courses,  both 
actual  and  as  affected  by  the  difference  between  Success  Oriented,,  and 
Failure -Avoidant  students,  should  cause  a differential  orderingtof  the 
courses  with  respect  to  the  perceived  difficulty  of  other  courses. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  are  presented  in  Figure  3, 
As  is  evident,  the  prediction  was  fairly  well  substantiated.  The  only 
group  not  consistent  with  the  prediction  was  the  Failure -Avoidant 
group  in  Psychology  as  a Social  Science.  The  small  number  of  students 
in  this  group  could  have  caused  this  problem  by  making  trends  more 
difficult  to  observe. 


To  test  the  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  four 
groups  above  each  point  on  the  horizontal  axes  of  Figure  3,  Chi-square 
tests  were  carried  out  on  the  proportions  of  members  in  each  group 
saying  that  the  course  in  a particular  category  was  harder  or  easier 
than  their  own  course.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

Tests  of  Significance  for  Differences  Between  Proportions  of 
Success  Oriented  and  Failure -Avoidant  Students  in  the  Two 
Introductory  Psychology  Courses  Who  Reported  Courses  in  Each 
of  Four  Groups  to  be  Easier  than  Their  Own  Course 


Course  Grouping... 

X*(3  cT.1T) 

P 

Most  Difficult 

(Zoology,  Chemistry,  Russian) 

4,93 

.25 

Second  Most  Difficult 
(Great  Books,  Anthropology, 
French,  Economics) 

17,03 

.001 

Third  Most  Difficult 
(Geology,  Philosophy, 
History,  History  of  Art) 

8,33 

,05 

Easiest 

(Speech,  Astronomy, 
Sociology,  English) 

14,27 

,005 

_____ 

Using  the  method  for  partitioning  Chi-square  given  by  Kastenbaum  (1960) 
it  was  found  that  the  major  portion  of  the  discrepancies  was  contributed 
by  the  difference  between  the  Natural  Science  and  the  Social  Science 
courses,  but  there  was  also  some  contribution  made  by  the  differences 
between  the  two  groups  within  each  course.  It  therefore  seems  that  our 
hypothesis  that  a student’s  "absolute"  difficulty  will  affect  his 
perception  of  the  difficulty  of  other  courses  is  supported  to  some  extent. 


Mson  Psrcsnt  of  Studsnts  in  Each  Introductory 
Psychology  Courts  Saying  A Group  of  Coursss 
is  Eosisr  Than  Thsir  Own  Courts 


o 

ERIC 
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To  find  out  if  the  results  obtained  using  the  z- difference 
scores  were  primarily  determined  by  differences  in  n Achievement  or 
in  Test  Anxiety,  Chi-square  comparisons  of  the  two  courses  for  each 
of  these  variables  was  made0  Mien  the  distribution  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  n Achievement  a Chi-square  of  7.919  (P^C.005)  was  obtained. 

Mien  the  distribution  was  made  on  the  basis  of  Test  Anxiety  scores 
the  value  was  1.409  (p<.25).  Thus,  in  our  sample  of  male  college 
students  there  seems  to  be  a relationship  between  the  achievement 
motive  and  the  course  selected  by  the  student.  This  relationship  is 
not  as  apparent  when  the  failure -avoidance  motive  (as  measured  by 
Test  Anxiety)  is  used  as  the  variable  on  which  the  distribution  is 
made0  The  differences  shown  in  Table  1 also  seem  to  indicate  that 
n Achievement  is  more  important  in  determining  the  z-  difference  groups 
than  Test  Anxiety  scores . 

Thus,  the  data  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  course  selection 
is  influenced  by  the  individual’s  need  for  achievement,  fear  of  failure, 
and  his  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  the  courses  which  he  may  select. 

The  data  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  when  faced  with  choosing  one 
of  two  alternative  courses,  students  high  in  need  for  achievement  and  low 
in  test  anxiety  are  more  likely  to  choose  the  course  perceived  by  them 
as  of  intermediate  difficulty.  Students  high  in  test  anxiety  and  low 
in  need  for  achievement  are  more  likely  to  choose  a course  perceived  by 
them  as  hard  or  easy.  Also,  the  data  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
being  in  a particular  course  and  ascribing  to  himself  a certain  probability 
of  success  in  the  course,  will  affect  the  perceived  difficulty  of  other 
courses  for  the  student.  Students  in  the  two  courses,  differing  in  their 
achievement  and  failure -avoidance  motivation,  perceived  their  probability 
of  success  in  other  courses,  basically,  in  accordance  with  the  hypotdiesized 
directions.  It  also  appears  that  achievement  motivation  is  a more  important 
determinant  than  test  anxiety  in  the  course  selection  as  well  as  in  other 
course  perception  for  our  sample. 
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II-3:  Achievement-Related  Motivation  and  Perceived  Instrumentality 

of  Grades  to  Future  Career  Success 
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Atkinson  and  Litwin  (1960)  investigated  the  relationship  between 
achievement— related  motives  ahd  grades  on  a college:  .course  final  examina- 
tion. They  found  that  students  who  were  success-motivated  (relatively 
higher  in  n Achievement  than  Test  Anxiety)  attained  .higher  grades  on  the 
examination  than  students  who  were  failure— motivated  (relatively  higher  in 
Test  Anxiety  than  n Achievement) . 


The  college  environment  would  seem  to  provide  an  archetype  of  an 
achievement— oriented  situation.  Students  compete  .for  grades  with  consider- 
able intensity.  Cues  suggesting  opportunities  for  competition  with 
standards  of  excellence  arise  from  classroom  organization,  the  instructors, 
the  other  students,  and  competition  for  grades  is  part  of  the  students’ 
expectations  about  college. 

However,  in  a representative  college  or  university.,  there  are  many 
avenues,  of  competition  with  standards  of  excellence.  Viewed  in  this  context 
I of  multiple  competitive  situations,  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that 

achievement— related  motives  would  be  expressed  in.  intense  competition  for 
grades  in  all  academic  courses.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  different 
’ courses,  have  different  importance  to  students  in  terms.  of.  their  longterm,  or 

career,-  goals . . In  fact,  one  would  anticipate  that . students  should  differ  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  grades  to  career,  programs . Relation- 
•*  ships,  between  specific  course  grades,  or  grades  in  general,  to  future  career 

goals .may  play  a role  in  the  prediction  of  academic  perfprmance. 

To.  explore  these  possibilities  an  instrument  was.. devised  to  gain 
information  about  the  students’  perceptions  of  the.  relationship  between  long- 
term career  goals  and  the  course  in  which  they  were  currently  enrolled, 
as  well  as  between  career  goals  and  academic  grades  in  general.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  might  allow  more  precise 
prediction  of  the  performance  of  students  differing  in  achievement-related 
motivation.. 


The  Habar-Alpert  (1960)  Debilitating  Anxiety  Scale  (DA)  of  the 
Achievement  .Anxiety  Test  has  been  used  as  an  index  of  ..the.  strength  of 
students’  achievement-related  motivation.  Atkinson  (196.4;).  has  noted  a 
relationship,  among  results  of  studies  employing  measure-  of.  anxiety  as  an 
independent  variable  with  those  using  the  n Achievement  measure  in  the  same 
way.  .In  many  of  these  studies  subjects  high  in  anxiety  performed  in  ways  simi- 
lar to  subjects  low  in  n Achievement,  and  subjects  low  in.  anxiety  performed 
in  ways,  similar  to  subjects  High  in  n Achievement..  Furthermore,  Atkinson 
(1964)  has  presented  the  logic  for  inferring  strength,  of  achievement- 
related.  .motivation  for  a gtoup  °f  subjects  from  a measure  of  either  the 
motive  .to  achieve  success  (Ms)  or  a measure  of  the  motive,  to  avoid  failure 
(Mf ) . He.  argues  that  if  a measure  of  Ms  is  uncorrelated  with  a measure  of 
Mf , a group  of  persons  in  the  upper  extreme  of  anxiety  scores  will  have  the 
same  strength  of  Ms  as  a group  of  persons  in  the  lower  extreme  of  anxiety 


scores..  According  to  Atkinson,  "This  means  that  the.. disposition  -to  be 
anxious,  is  virtually  absent  in  the  Low  anxiety,  group.,,  which,  .is.  otherwise 
as  highly,  motivated  to  achieve  (success)  as  the  High,  anxiety. -group. 
Subjects  classified  Low, in  anxiety,  in  most.. of  the  anxiety;. studies,  are 
persons  in  whom  the  resultant  tendency  (motivation),  to:  approach  success 
should  be  relatively  strong.  Subjects  classified  High,  in  anxiety  are 
persons,  in  whom  resultant  tendency  to  approach  successors  either  very 
weak,. or,  what  is  more  likely  since  only  those  in.  the.  highest.  20  percent 
of  anxiety  scores  are  normally  employed, the  resultant  tendency  is 
avoidant"  (1964,  p.  250). 

In  order  to  more  safely  infer  resultant  achievement-related 
motivation  and  .to  make  motivational  differences  among  groups,  as  clear  as 
possible,  in  this  study  only,  the  highest  and  lowest  15  percen  . 
(approximately)  of  anxiety  scores  were  used  as  a basis: .of  classifying 
students  as  Success-motivated  or  Failure-motivated..  We-  assume  that 
students  in  the.  highest  15  percent  of  Debilitating.  Anxiety  scores  wil 
be  predominately  motivated  to  avoid  failure,  while  students  the_ 
lowest  14  percent  of  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores  will  be  predominately 

motivated,  to  achieve  success. 


The  findings  of  Atkinson  and  Litwin  (1960)  led  .to  . the  expectation 
that  Success-motivated  students  would  attain  higher... course,  grades  than 
Failure-motivated  students.  No  hypotheses  were,  originally,  formulated 
concerning  the  effects  on  course  grades  of  perceived  .relatedness  of 
grades:  to:,  future  career  success,  since  the  formal  theory:. of  achievement 
motivation;  (Atkinson  and  Feather,  1966)  was  inadequate  to  generate  such 
predictions . 


Metho  d 


Subjects  were  male  students  enrolled  in  the  introductory,  psychology 
and  introductory  economics  courses  at  the  University  of  .Michigan  in  the 
Fall  semester,  1964.  1 A questionnaire  which  included: .the: -Debi-itat. mg 
Anxiety.  Test  . was  administered  by  each  instructor  to  his.  -own  section . 
following  standardized  testing  routines.  The  questionnaires  were  given 
at  different  times  from  the  sixth  week  to  the  eleventh  week  of  a sixteen 

week  s.emes  ter . 

For.  each  of  the  10  items  of  the  Debilitating  Anxiety: scale,  five 
statements:. describing  varying  degrees  of  agreement. were; .provided.  The. 
students  were  asked  to  mark  the  one  alternative  which  was-most  .appropriate. 
The  directions  of  the  questionnaire  contained  the  following  instructions. 

"To  aid. -you  in  answering,  the  terms  have  been  defined  one percentage 
basis- as -follows:  A-  Rarely  - means  from  0 to  15%  of  the.  . time;  B Some 
times. -..  means  from  16  to  35%  of  the  time;  C-  Frequently  -:  means -from  36  to 
65%  of  the  time;  D - Generally  - means  from  66  to  85%.  of.  the  time ; 

Almost,  always  - means  from  86  to  100%  of  . the  ti^."  Item  were  scored  so 
that  a. 5 indicated  highest  amount  of  anxiety  and  a 1 indicated  lowest 
amount  of  anxiety.  A total  Debilitating  Anxiety  score  was  obtained  by 
sunmlng  seorea  for  the  individual  items.  Scores  could  possibly  range  from 

1.  A complete  description  of  the  procedures  and  populations,  studied  can 
be  found.  ,in...Stakenas.  ..(1965).  The  inclusion,  of.  the.  .Perceived.  Instrumentality 
questionnaire  -(to.  be  mentioned)  in  the  materials,  used-  by.  Stakenas  was  on 
the  basis,  of.  the  earlier  development  of  the  questionnaire  by  Isaacson  in  a 

pilot  experiment. 
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10  to  . 50.  For.  students  in  the  psychology  course.  the....dis.trib.utian. . of 
Debilitating:  Anxiety  scores  ranged  from  12  to  .41.,. .with:. a:  mean:. of  27.19 
(N=30.7.) ,.  and -an.  S.D.  of  5.. 41.  For  students.~iiL-.the..  economics  course  the 
range. was  from  12  to  44  with  a mean  of  26.87  (N=276)  and  an  S.D.  of 
6.09. 


For.  the.  purposes  of  this  study,  psychology  and.  .economics,  course 
students:  with  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores  from  12.. to. -22:  were  ..considered 
Suc.ces.s--mo..tivated , while  students  in  the  psychology:  and  economics  courses 
with  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores  of  33  and  above  were  considered  Failure- 
motivated. 

Three  questions  concerning  the  relationship  between  academic  grades 
and  future  career  goals  (termed  "Perceived  Instrumentality"  or  PI)  were 
administered  as  part  of  a "Student  Rating  Form"  severaldays  before  the 
course  final  examination  and  before  students  knew  .their  final  course 
grades  . - . One.  item  asked  "To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  good 
grades  in:  all  your  college  courses  will  help  you  to  do  well  in  your 
chosen,  career?",  a second  item  asked  "To  what  extent  do  you  think  your 
college,  grades  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  your  selection  into  a career?", 
and  a third  asked  "To  what  extent  do  you  believe  getting,  a good  grade  in 
this  course  will  help  you  to  do  well  in  your  chosen  career?"  For 
each  question  four  appropriate  statements  describing- various  extents 
of  belief  were  provided.  A score  of  1 was  given  when  a.  student  checked 
the  alternative  indicating  very  great  extent  of  belief,  a score  of  2 was 
given  , for.  the  alternative  indicating  some  extent,  of.  belief.,.,  a.  score  of 
3 was  . given,  for  the  alternative  indicating  little  extent  of- belief , and 
a score,  of  4 was  given  for  the  alternative  indicating,  practically  no 
extent  of  belief.  The  lower  the  Perceived  Instrumentality  score  the 
greater  the  perceived  relatedness  of  grades  to  future,  career  success. 

To.  examine  relationships  between  other  variables. .and.  measured 
Perceived  Instrumentality,  three  indices  were  used:  A General.  Perceived 
Instrumentality  score  (summation  of  first  two  items.. given  above) 
reflecting,  each,  student's  perceived  relatedness,  of  all  his.  college  grades 
to  his.  later  career  success  (selection  into  that  career,  and.  doing  well 
in  it).,,  a Specific  Perceived  Instrumentality  score  (the.  third  item  above) 
reflecting,  the  student's  perceived  relatedness  of  his.. specific,  course 
grade. (either  psychology  or  economics)  to  career  success:. (doing  well 
in  it),  and  a Total  Perceived  Instrumentality  score  reflecting  the  total 
effect  of.  perceived  relatedness  of  grades  to  future  careers.  - 

The.  group  of  students  was  divided  into  approximate,  thirds  on  the 
basis. of  each.  Perceived  Instrumentality  score  (General,  Specific,  and 
Total)..  The  same  cutting  scores  were  used  for  both,  psychology  and 
economics,  students  and  this  sometimes  resulted  in  subgroups  of  unequal 
size.. ...  This. method  of  classification  was  adhered,  to  ...however  .in  order 
to  permit,  comparison  of  results  for  the  two  courses  as  well  as  the 
combining.,  of  results  from  them. 

The  distribution  of  General  Perceived  Instrumentality,  scores  ranged 
from  2 to  8;  students  with  scores  of  2 or  3 were  classified  High,  those 
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with  a.  score  of  4 were  classified  Intermediate.,  and-ihose..  with,  acores 
from  5-  -through.  .8  .were  classified  Low.  Specific  Perceived:  instrumentality 
scores- -ranged  from  1 to  4:  students  with  a score,  of.  1. -were  classified 
High,  those  with,  a score  of  2 were  considered  Intermediate,  and. .those 
with  scores  of  3 and  4 were  classified  Low.  The  distribution  of.  Total 
Perceived  Instrumentality  scores  ranged  from  3-  through  .12. u students,  with 
scores,  of- .3,.  4-,.  and  5.  were  considered  High,  those,  with: -scores:  of.  6 and  7 
were  considered.  Intermediate,  and  those  with  scores  of  8 through  12  were 
considered  Low. 

Complete  data  were  available  for  307  psychology,  student  and  276 
economics  students:  52  students  in  psychology  and  38- students  in 
economics  ware  classified  as  Success-motivated,  on  .the  basis,  of  their 
extremely,  low.  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores,  while  52  students,  in 
psychology  and  63  students  in  economics  were  classified,  as  Failure- 
motiyated  on  the  same  basis.  Grades  were  transformed  to  the  numerical 
scale:  4=A,  3=B,  2=C,  1=D,  and  0=E. 

Results 

Comparisons  of  the  psychology  and  economics  courses,  which  served, 
as  populations  from  which  Success-motivated  and  Failure^motivated  subjects 
were  selected  are  shown  in  Table  1.  In  terms  of  average:  values  and 
dispersions,  the  data  from  the  two  courses  were  similar,  with  respect 
to  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores,  course  grades  and. -General  Perceived 
Instrumentality  - This  last  finding  indicated  that  students,  in  the 
psychology,  and  economics  courses  did  not  differ  in  their. -perceptions 
of.  the  importance,  of  .grades  in  ..general  to.  future,  .career:  success..  However, 
Specific -Perceived  Instrumentality  scores  were  significantly,  different 
for  the:  two.  courses,  in  that  economics  students  perceived  their  course 
grades'  as  more  important  for  future  career  success  than  did  psychology 
students . 


Table  1 


Means  and  S.D.s  of  Variables  in  Introductory  Psychology 
and  Introductory  Economics 

Psychology  Economics 

(N=307)  (N=276) 


Variable 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

t 

Debilitating 

Anxiety 

27.19 

5.41 

26.87 

6.09 

0.67 

Course 

Grade 

2.78 

0.83 

2.66 

0.86 

1.71 

General  Perceived 
Inst  rument ali tv ( GP I ) 4 . 2 3 

1.56 

4.26 

1.52 

0.23 

Specific  Perceived 
Instrumentality (SPI) 2 . 40 

0.91 

2.22 

0.f89 

2.29* 

*p  .025,  two-tailed  test. 
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Correlations  among  the  variables  in  the  two  courses-,-  appearing 
in  Table  2.,  differed  only  in  that  Specific  Perceived.. Instrumentality 
scores:  were,  slightly  related  to  course  grades  in.  economics.:  but.  not  in 
psychology.  The  difference  between  these  correlations  was.  significant 
(Z=2.02  p<  .05,  two-tailed  test).  Relationships,  between  other  variables 
were  in* general  similar  in  the  two  courses:  differences  between  respective 
correlations  were  not  significant. 

Table  2 

Intercorrelations  of  Variables 


Above  diagonal  represents  the  psychology  course  (N-307).  Below 
the  diagonal  represents  the  economics  course  (N=276) . 


DA 

GPI 

SPI 

Grades 

Anxiety 

.01 

. 06 

-.25** 

GPI 

.14* 

.51** 

-.12 

SPI 

.17** 

.36** 

-.02 

Grades 

-.18** 

00 

o 

• 

1 

.15* 

* p .05  two-tailed  test. 

**  p .01  two-tailed  test. 

The.  .results  reported  thus  far  show  that  the  two.  populations  from 
which- .-Success.-Tmo t i va ted  and  Failure-motivated  sub j eats-  were,  selected 
were  fairly  similar  with  respect  to  the  variable  measured,  and.  with  respect 
to  the  interrrrelationships  of  these  variables  within-  each,  population. 
Therefore.,,  data  from  the  two  courses  were  combined,- although,  separate 

analyses- of  the  data  from  each  course  were  also  examined. I-t  will  be 

recalled,  that  Success-motivated  subjects  from  the  two. -courses. ..were 
selected: -from  the.  same  range  of  anxiety  scores  (12  to.  22) ,-  and  Failure- 
motivated  ..subjects  from  the  two  courses  were  also,  selected,  from  the 
same  range,  .of. -anxiety  scores  (33  and  above).  In  .addition^  .categories  of 
Perceived. -Instrumentality  were  identical  for.  the.  two- courses-  Raw 
grade,  snores- were  used  throughout  since  mean  course,  grades  were  not 
significantly  different  between  the  two  courses. 

The.  results  obtained  when  the  combined  sample  and.  Total  Perceived 
Instrumentality  scores  were  considered  are  presented fn. -Figure  1.  First, 
there,  was- -little,  difference  in  mean  grades  between  High  (2.70,  N-/u;, 
Intermediate. (2.74,N=80),  and  Low  (2.82,  N=56)  Total  Perceived  # 

Instrumentality  groups.  Second,  within  each  category  .of  Total  Perceived 
Instrumentality,  Success-motivated  subjects  received  higher  grades  than 
did  Failure-motivated  subjects.  Third,  the  difference  -between  grades 
received  by  Success-motivated  and  Failure-motivated  subjects  increased 
with  an.  increase  in  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality..  The  differences 
between  mean  grades  of  the  success-  and  failure-motivated  groups  was 
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smallest  for  the  Low  Perceived  Instrumentality. group.  .(0. 25) , 
intermediate  for  the  Intermediate  Perceived  Ins.trumen.tali.ty.  group 
(0.60),  and  largest  for  the  High  Perceived  Instrumentality,  group  (0.77). 
Finally.,,  there,  ware  clear  trends  showing  that  Success  -motivated, 
subjects-  received  higher  grades  with  an  increase,  in  Total -Perceived 
Instrumentality  while  Failure-motivated  subjects  received  lower  grades 
with  an  increase  in  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality. 


Analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to  these  grades  as  a function  of 
students'  Success  and  Failure  motivation  and  Total  Perceived 
Instrumentality  categories • There  was  a significant  effect  as 
described  due  to  motivation  (F=16.57,  df=l  and  200,  p <1.001)  but  little, 
if  any,  effect  due  to  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality  categories  (F=0.10, 
df=l  and.  200,  nss.).  There  was  also  a significant  interaction  effect 
on  course  grades  as  described  between  students  achievement  motivation 
and  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality  (F=3.23,  df=2  and  200,  p<.05). 


Table  3 


Analysis  of  Variancea  of  Mean  Course  Grades 
of  Success  and  Failure  Motivated  Students,  for 
Three  Categories  of  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality. 


(TPI) 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

Motivation 

13.59 

1 

13.59 

16.57** 

Total  Perceived 
Ins  t rumen  t a 1 i t y 

0.16 

(TPI) 

2 

0.08 

0.10 

Interaction 

5.29 

2 

2.65 

3.23* 

Error 

164.32 

200 

0.82 

* P 

**  p 

.05 

.001 

aUnweighted  means  solution  for  unequal  N analysis  of  variance  (Winer, 
1962,  p.  241). 


The  results  for  the  psychology  course  and  economics  course 
separately  were  similar  to  those  reported  for  the  combined,  sample. 

The  effects  of  General  and  Specific  Perceived  Instrumentality  for 
the  combined  sample  and  the  two  courses  separately  were  also  similar 
to  those  reported  for  total  Perceived  Instrumentality.  (See  Tables  4 & 5) 
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(2.36) 
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(2.40) 


High 

TOTAL 


Intermediate  Low 

PERCEIVED  INSTRUMENTALITY 


Figure  1.  Mean  course  grades  of  Success-  and  Failure- 

motivated  students  within  three  categories  of 
Total  Perceived  Instrumentality. 
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Table  4 

Mean  Course  Grades  of  Success-  and  Failure^motivated 
Students  Within  Three  Categories  of  Perceived  Instrumentality 


High 

Interned 

Low 

Combined 

Success- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

3.19  (31)1 
2.95  (19) 

2.84  (32) 
3.09  (55) 

2.98  (52) 
2.90  (41) 

Failure- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

2.34  (38) 
2.15  (27) 

2.33  (27) 
2.55  (42) 

2.65  (26) 
2.55  (22) 

Psvchology 

Success- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

3«  39  (18) 
3.00  (11) 

2.93  (15) 
3.34  (23) 

3.11  (19) 
3.00  (18) 

Failure- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

2.10  (21) 
2.15  (13) 

2.37  (19) 

2.38  (24) 

2.54  (13) 
2.31  (16) 

Economics 

Success- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

2.92  (13) 
2.88  ( 8) 

2.76  (17) 
2.91  (32) 

2.91  (33) 
2.83  (23) 

Failure- 

motivated 

GPI 

SPI 

2.65  (17) 
2.14  (14) 

2.25  ( 8) 
2.78  (18) 

2.77  (13) 
3.17  ( 6) 

"^Number  of 

subjects  in  each 

cell . 

Table  5 

Mean  Course 
Failure- 

Grade  "Difference  Scores"  Between 
•motivated  Students:  Success-minus 

Success— motivated  . 
Failure-motivated 

Perceived 

Instrumentality 

High 

Interned 

Low 

Combined 

General  PI 
Specific  PI 

0.85 

0.80 

0.51 

0.54 

0.33 

0.35 

Psychology 

General  PI 
Specific  PI 

1.29 

0.85 

0.56 

0.96 

0.57 

0.69 

Economics 

General  PI 
Specific  PI 

0.27 

0.74 

0.51 

0.13 

0.14 

-0.34 

Our.  results  allow  evaluation  of  the  assumptions  made:  earlier 
in  this:  paper  concerning  the  inference  of  achievement-related  motivation 
from  a measure  of  anxiety  alone.  The  differential,  effects- of 
perceived  relatedness  of  grades  to  future  career  success.,  that  is-, 
increments  -in  the  performance  of  Success-motivated  subjects  and  decre- 
ments in.  performance  of  Failure-motivated  subjects,  lend,  support  to  the 
contention  that  persons  in  the  lowest  15  percent  of.  Debilitating 
Anxiety  scores  were  motivated  to  achieve  success,  rather.:  than,  weakly 
motivated  to  avoid  failure.  Under  this  assumption,  the 'performance* 
of  these  subjects  should  have  decreased  to  a lesser  extent  than  the 
Extreme jhighlanx'iety  subjects,'  when  graces  wcr  ^.  ^perceived "as  related 
to  future  career  success . The  contrary  result  was  obtained  in  t-h^--  : -3 
performances  of : these wsubjectsi increased  when -grades  were  perceived  - : 
as  imp  or  tah  t to  future  career.  ..success-. 

If.,  the  inference  of  success  motivation  from  anxiety  scores  is 
satisfactory  the  current  theory  of  achievement  motivation  (Atkinson 
and  Feather,  1966)  cannot  account  for  our  results  reported  here. 

According,  to  this  theory,  the  achievement-related  motivation  (termed 
"tendency")-  toward  a given  task  is  the  product  of  (1).  a latent  motive 
to  achieve  success  (Ms)  as  measured  by  the  n Achievement  score  in  the 
manner  described  by  McClelland  et  al.  (1953),  (2)  the  subjective 
probability  of  attainment  of  an  (immediate)  goal  (Ps) , 
and  (3)  the  incentive  value  of  the  (immediate)  goal  (Is). is.  defined  as 
(1  - Ps-).  In  a similar  fashion  the  tendency  to  avoid  .failure  is 
expressed  as  the  product  of  the  latent  motive  to.  avoid  failure  (Mf)  as 
measured:  by.  objective  anxiety  scores,  the  subjective  probability  of 
failure  (Pf),  and  the  incentive  value  (negative)  of  failure  . (If ) , where 
(If)  is- defined  as  (-Ps) . The  theory  predicts,  in  part,  that  persons 
in  whom. Ms Mf  (Success-motivated)  will  work  harder  and.  attain  higher 
levels- of-  performance  than  persons  in  whom  Mf  > Ms  (Failure-motivated), 
but  the.  difference  between  these  two  groups  will  be  greatest  for 
intermediate  values  of  Ps  (Ps  about  .50). 

One  implication  of  the  theory  is  that  strength,  of. ..the: -resultant 
achievement-— related  tendency  (obtained  by  the  algebraic,  summation  of 
the  tendencies  to  achieve  success  and  to  avoid  failure,,  the  latter 
being,  negative  in  sign)  for  two  grpups  of  persons  having:. the  same 
resultant:  motive  strength  is  solely  a function  of  the  subjective 
probabilities  of  success  and  failure  on  the  immediate,  achievement  task. 
That  is,,  for  the  same  skill  task  presented  in  an  achievement-oriented 
situation,  the  theory  would  predict  no  difference  in  performance 
between,  two  equivalent  groups  of  persons  categorized  as.  Success - 
motivated.  Similarly,  the  theory  would  predict  no  difference  in 
performance  between  two  equivalent  groups  of  persons  categorized  as 
Failure-motivated. 

However,  the  results  of  the  present  study  show  clearly  that 
academic,  performance  in  introductory  college  courses  differed,  between 
groups  of  Success-motivated  subjects  and  also  between  groups  of  Failure- 
motivated  subjects  who  had  different  perceptions  of  how  important  course 
grades  were  for  future  career  goals.  Atkinson  (1966)  also  has  noted  that 
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Since. ability  (SAT)  scores  are  inversely  related  to'  DA  scores, . 
and  positively  related  to  course  grades , it  was  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  effects  attributed  to  achievement-related  motivation 
could  bs  attributed  to  difference  in  ability.  Therefore.,.,  mean.  SAT 
Total,  scores  were  calculated  for  each  motivational  group;  and  analysis  of 
variance  applied  to  these  scores  considering  students’  .Success  and 
Failure. .motivation  and  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality  categories . As 
would.  be  expected.  Success-motivated  students,  as.  inferred  from  low  DA 
scores,,  had  significantly  higher  (Total)  SAT  scores.. than  Failure-motivated 
students  (F=76.61,  df=l  and  200,  p<.001).  However,,  the  interaction 
effect,  between,  ability  scores  and  motivation  and  perceived,  instrumentality 
(F=l. 96,  df=2  and  200,  n.s.)  was  not  significant.  Moreover,  the 
pattern,  of  (Total)  SAT  scores  in  the  perceived  instrumentality  groups 
indicated,  that  differences  in  course  grades  between.  Total-  Perceived 
Instrumentality  categories  for  Success-  and  Failure-motivated  groups 
could  not  be  attributed  to  differences  in  ability.  Mean  (Total)  SAT 
scores,  for  Success-motivated  subjects  within  each  Total  Perceived 
Instrumentality  category  were:  Low,  129.00,  Intermediate,  125.02,  and 
High,  120.39.  Mean  (Total)  SAT  scores  of  Failure-motivated  subjects 
in  each  Total  Perceived  Instrumentality  category  were:  Low.  105.47, 
Intermediate,  110.74  and  High,  104.36.  Comparison,  of  these  values  with 
mean,  course  grades  shows  no  consistent  relationship  between;  grades  and 
ability- within  motivational  classifications  that  would,  lead,  to  the. 
conclusion  that  the  results  reported  here  were  due  to  differences  in 
ability . 


Discussion 


The.  results  of  the  present  study  indicate  that  the.  effects  of 
studentls.  achievement-related  motivation  on  college  grades  were  greater 
when,  grades,  were  perceived  as  important  to  future  career,  goals 
(selection  into  a career  and  doing  well  in  it)  than  when,  grades  were 
not  so.  perceived.  In  general  Success-motivated -subjects,  received 
higher-  grades  than  Failure-motivated  subjects,  but  the.  differences 
were  consistentlygteater  for  categories  of  High  Perceived 
Instrumentality  than  for  categories  of  Low  Perceived  Instrumentality 
on  three- measures  of  instrumentality.  In  addition,  the  grades  of 
Success.-motivated  subjects  increased  in  a regular  fashion,  as.  Total 
Perceived.  Instrumentality  increased,  while  the  grades  -of  Failure- 
motivated  .subjects  decreased  in  a regular  fashion  as  Total  Perceived 
Instrumentality  increased. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  are  similar  to  those,  reported 
by  Atkinson,  Brown,  and  Raynor  (cf.  Atkinson,  1966).  In  . this  study 
the  effects  of  college  students’  achievement-related  motives  were 
accentuated  when  students  reported  that  the  immediate  achievement 
activity:  was  related  to  future  career  success.  Both,  studies  suggest 
that  the  -Strength  of  achievement— related  motivation,  both  approach  and 
avoidance,  is  increased  when  an  immediate  achievement,  activity,  is 
perceived  as  important  to  the  attainment  of  a future  achievement  goal. 


eff  ects.  of.  future orientation  on  present  performance.-challange.. 
the -limited,  conception  that  "the  strength  of  tendencies:  to.  achieve 
and  to.  avoid  failure  in  a particular  activity  should  .depend,  .entirely ^ 
upon  expectations  of  success  and  failure  in  that  particular  activity 

(P.  26).. 


The.. authors,  as  well  as  Raynor  and  Atkinson.. {in. -preparation).,  _ 

suggest:  that.  the.  strength  of  resultant  achievement-related: .tendency  is 
a function  of.  two.  different  kinds  of  tendencies!-. those. -determined  y 
the  strength- of . the  motives  to  achieve  success  and  avoid- -failure  and 
the  subjective. .probability  of  success  associated. with. the^.immediate 
achievement  activity,  and  those  determined  by  the  strength  of  Ms  and 
Mf  and  the  expectation  of  achieving  future  achievement-related  goals. 


Atkinson  .(1964)  has  suggested  that  "anxiety  about. failure  on. 
an  achievement  task  should  be  taken  to  represent  a. latent^disposition 
not . to.  engage... in. -the  activity  if  failure  may  occur-.  The.. finding  of 
the . present,  study,  that  Failure-motivated  subjects  per formed^less  well 
when.  they,  perceived  grades  as  important  to  career  success:. than  when  they 
did.not-  is  cons  is  tent  with  the  assumption  that  subjects,  .classified  very 
high  in.  Debilitating  Anxiety  were  actually  inhibited -in. -their, 
performance...  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  conception  that,  the 
importance.. attributed  to  future  achievement  goals  acts  to. .increase 
the  ..amount  of  inhibition  that  must  be  overcome  to  perform  well  on  the 
immediate,  achievement  task. 


W- 

W 


Future  career  goals  might  serve,  for  some  individuals.,.,  as 
sources,  of  motivation  which  are  "extrinsic"  to  achievement  . concerns.  . 
Stunts  might  work  hard  to  achieve  future  career  goals  to.  please  their 
parents,  or  to  increase  their  earning  power,  or  to  . increase. -their  ability 
to  control-other  people.  On  these  cases  it  might,  be  expected  that  the 
performance,  of  both  Success-motivated  and  Failure-motivated,  subjects 
would,  increase  when  grades  were  perceived  as  important,  to  future  career 
success,  as  compared  to  when  they  were  not.  If  it.  were  knowa  that  a group 
of  students  perceived  their  future  career  goal  as  involving,  incentives 
for .performance  which  were  extrinsic  to  achievement  concerns ,.  the . 
differential  effects  of  Success-  and  Failure-motivation:  reported  in  e 
present-study  should  be  less  clearly  manifested  than. -if.  it.  were  know 
a group,  of  students  perceived  their  future  career  goal  as.  achievement- 
oriented,,  i^e^.. one  involving  competition  with  standards  of  good 
performance.. 


In... the  present  study  students  were  asked  to  evaulate: -the. importance 
of  their,  course  grade  to  future  career  success  toward  the:  end.  of  the 
semester. -but  before  the  final  examination.  It.  is.  possible,  that 
anticipation,  of  success  and/or  failure  based  on.  experience,  in.  the 
course  may  .have  affected  ratings  of  Perceived  Instrumentality,  To ^rel 
for  ..this,  possibility  it  might  be  desirable  in  future,  research  to  obtain 
ratings  of  Perceived  Instrumentality  at  the  beginning,  of.  a semes Ler, 
prior  to  any  experiences  of  success  and  failure  in  the  course. 
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II  - 4:  The  Functional  Significance  of  Future  Goals' 

Joel  E.  Raynor^ 


The  theory  of  achievement  motivation  is  concerned  with  stating  the 
functional  significance  of  variables  which  influence  an  achievement- 
oriented  act  in  a particular  achievement-oriented  situation.  As  pointed 
out  by  Feather  (1959)  and  others,  the  theory  is  a particular  example  of 
the  Expectancy  - Value  approach,  which  assumes  that  strength  of  tendency 
to  act  in  a certain  way  depends  upon  the  strength  of  expectancy  that  an 
act  will  be  followed  by  a consequence,  and  the  value  of  that  consequence 
to  the  individual.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  suggested  that  a more  general 
statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement  motivation,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  Expectancy  - Value  theory,  provides  a means  of  conceptualizing  some  recent 
empirical  findings.  These  concern  what  has  variously  been  referred  to  as 
the  "salience,"  "relevance,"  or  "importance"  of  achievement-oriented  behave 
ior.  The  findings  suggest  that  an  individual's  characteristic  achievement 
motivation  for  a particular  achievement-oriented  activity  is  increased  when 
present  performance  is  seen  by  the  individual  as  instrumental  to  the  attain 
ment  of  other,  future,  achievement  goals. 


Table  1 

Symbolic  Representation  of  Current  and  Proposed  Theories  of 

Achievement  Motivation 

A.  Current  statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement  motivation, 
(Based  on  Atkinson  and  Feather,  1966) 


1. 

T = 

T_  + 

T_ 

R 

S 

2. 

T = 

M0  x 

Pc 

S 

S 

S 

3. 

T 

-F 

II 

S 

x ' 

4. 

1 • i-V 

t ) 

5 . 

h,  = 

...y 

i.  g , 

or 

6 . 

ps  + 

‘-3TJ 

II 

1 

1.  Paper  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
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assistance  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Moulton  during  preparation  of  this  paper. 


B.  The  sole  situational  determinant  of  the  resultant,  .tendency 

to  achieve  (TR)  is  the  subjective  probability  of  success  (Pg) 

at  a particular  achievement-oriented  activity.  (Based  on 
Edwards,  1962,  and  Atkinson  and  Feather,  1966). 


7.  Tr  = (Mg  x Pg  x Ig)  + (Mp  x PF  x IF) 

8.  Tr  = (Mg  x Pg  x (1  - Pg))  + (Mrx  (1  - Pg)  x (-Pg)) 

9.  Tr  = (Mg  - Mj.)  . (Pg  x (1  - Pg)) 


C.  General  statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement  motivation,  based 
on  principles  of  the  Expectancy  - Value  approach. 


10. 

tr  = Ts  + 
rt  st 

11. 

T = fi 

T g - 1 
G 

12. 

T _ = E 

"ft  ‘g-1 

13. 

Ts  = Mg  x ; 
g 

14. 

T-F=M7X 

g 

15. 

*s  = 1 " p 

g 

16. 

IF  = "PS 
g g 

17. 

P = P 

s s s 

‘-Fn 


-F 


g 


F x F 
g g 


g 


x P, 


x P 


S „ S 0 
g “2 , g“3  x • • • • 5 


where  P 


S S 


g,  g-1  represents  the  subjective  probability  of 


success  at  the  g^activity , given  success  at  the  g - lt^1 


activity,  and  P( 


‘g-1,  g-2  represents  the  subjective 

th 


probability  of  success  at  the  g-1  activity,  given 

th  activity,  and  so  on. 


success  at  the  g - 2 


18.  Ps  + PF  = 1 
g g 
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D. 


Extrinsic  motivation  to  act  in  a particular  achievement-oriented 
situation  may  also  be  increased  when  that  activity  has  future 
implications . 


19.  T 


Ext, 


G 

E 

g * 1 


^TExt  ^ 

g 


20.  T„  = ML  . x P_  . 
Ext  Ext  Ext 
g 8 


x I 


Ext 


g 


E.  Therefore,  the  final  tendency  to  act  in  a particular  achievement- 

oriented  situation  (T_.  ) may  be  represented  as  follows: 

r in 


21  T = T + T 
lm  Fin  Rm  + Extr 


(In  all  of  the  above  equations,  the  effects  of  inertial  motivation 
on  strength  of  tendency  to  act  in  a particular  situation  have  not 
been  represented) . 

As  shown  by  Equations  1 to  3 in  Table  1,  the  theory  of 
achievement,  motivation,  as  stated  by  Atkinson  and  Feather  (1966), 
assumes.,  among,  other  things  that  the  direction,  vigor,  and  persistence 
of  a particular  achievement-oriented  act  is  determined  by  the 
resultant. -tendency  to  achieve.  This  resultant  tendency  is  obtained 
by  the  algebraic  summation  of  the  tendency  to  achieve  . success  and  the 
tendency  to  avoid,  failure.  These  tendencies  are  assumed  multiplicative 
functions,  of  three  variables:  motive,  expectancy- or  subjective 
probability-,  and  incentive  value.  The  motives  to.  achieve  success  and 
to  avoid  failure  are  considered  the  personality  determinants,  of  the 
resultant. .. tendency  to  achieve.  The  probabilities,  of.  success  and 
failure.,,  and-  the  incentive  values  of  success  and  failure,,  are  considered 
the  situational  determinants  of  the  resultant  tendency  to.. achieve.  In 
the.  language,  of . Expectancy  - Value  theory,  subjective,  probability 
represents,  the  Expectancy  variable,  and  the  product  of  motive  and 
incentive  represent  the  Value  variable. 

As.  shown  by  Equations  4 and  5,  in  the  theory  of  achievement 
motivation  two  special  assumptions  are  made  concerning  the  relationship 
between,  subjective  probability  and  incentive  value:  (1)  the  incentive 
value... of.  success  is  assumed  equal  to  one  minus  the  subjective 
probability  of  success,  and  (2)  the  negative  incentive  value  of 
failure  is  assumed  equal  to  the  subjective  probability  of  success.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  the  subjective  probabilities  of  success  and 
failure  vary  between  zero  and  one,  and  summate  to  one.  As  shown  by 
Equations  7 to  9 rf  Table  1,  when  these  assumptions  are  stated 
algebraically,  and  then  simplified,  it  is  seen  that  the  subjective 
probability  of  success  is  the  sole  situational  determinant  of  the 
resultant  tendency  to  achieve. 

The  current  statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement  is  challenged 
by  results  of  several  recent  unpublished  studies  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  following  consistent  pattern  of  results 
has  emerged:  the  characteristic  effects  of  achievement-related  motives 
are  accentuated  when  students  perceive  their  present  achievement- 
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oriented  behavior  as  instrumental  to  the  attainment  of  their  own  future 
career  goals. 


Table  2 


Joint  Effects  on  Grades  in  Introductory  College  Courses  of  Achievement- 
Related  Motive  Measures  and  Relation  of  the  Grade  to  Future  Career 


Success 


Relation  of  grade  to  future  career  success 


n Achievement-Test  Anxiety 

High  Low 

Low  High 

Debilitating  Anxiety 
Extreme  Low 
Extreme  High 

1.  A = 4,  B = 3,  C=  2,  D 


Low  Intermediate  High 

3.071  - 3.25 

3.00  - 2.72 

(From  Raynor,  in  preparation) 

2.90  3*00  3.13 

2.65  2.40  2.36 


(From  Isaacson  and  Raynor,  1966) 
1,  Fail  = 0 


For  example,  as  shown  by  Table  .2  in  a study  conducted  by  Raynor 
(in  preparation)  the  expected  relationship  between  achievement-related 
motive  measures  and  college  grades  was  foundt  those,  male,  college  students 
relatively  higher  in  Need  for  Achievement  than.  Test  Anxiety  (that  is,  those 
relatively  stronger  in  the  motive  to  achieve  success  than,  the  motive  to 
avoid  failure)  tended  to  receive  higher  grades  in  introductory  psychology 
than  those  students  relatively  higher  in  Test  Anxiety  than  Need  for 
Achievement  (that  is,  those  relatively  stronger  in  motive  to  avoid  failure 
than  motive  to  achieve) = However,  within  the  group  relatively  stronger 
in  motive  to  achieve,  students  tended  to  receive  higher  grades,  when  the 
particular  coursegrade  was  seen  as  "helpful  and  important  to  their 
own  future  career  success  than  when  it  was  not.  On  the  other,  hand, 
within  the  group  relatively  stronger  in  the  motive  to.  avoid  failure, 
students,  tended,  to. receive  lower  grades  when  the  grade- was-  seen  as 
"helpful.".. and.  "important"  to  their  own  future  career,  success,  than  when 
it.  was... not*. -.Isaacson  and  Raynor  (1966)  had  previously- .found,  a.  similar 
trend- using- extreme  Debilitating  Anxiety  scores. to  infer,  male,  college 
students  ’ - relative  strength  of  achievement-related.. motives—  In  other 
words.,  in.  these  two  studies  there  was  an  accentuation,  of  the  predicted 
relationship  between  achievement-related  motive  measures.. and  present 
academic . performance  for  those  male  college  students,  who  saw.  their  course 
performance  as  instrumental  to  two  kinds  of  consequences:,  one.  immediate, 
success  or  failure  in  the  particular  course,  and  one  in  the  future, 
success  or  failure  in  their  future  carder. 


This,  kind  of  result  is  anticipated  in  the  work. and.  arguments  of 
others.,,  such  as  Helen  Peak  (1955),  Thomas  and  Zander  .(1959).,  Nuttin 
(1964) ,.  Vroom.  (1964),  and  Isaacson  (1965).  However,  it  is.no.t  predicted 
by  the.  theory  of  achievement  motivation,  which  assumes  that  the  sole 
situational  determinant  of  the  resultant  tendency  to  achieve  is  the 
subjective,  probability  of  success  in  a particular  achievement- 
oriented  activity  The  theory  of  achievement  motivation  does  not 
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consider  the.  possible  influence  of  the  expectations- of- success  and 
failure,  at.  some  future  achievement-oriented  activity.,,  and.  the  value 
of  these,  consequences  to  the  individual,  on  strength,  of.  resultant 
tendency  to  achieve.  In  this  sense  the  theory,  of.  achievement,  motivation 
is  a limited,  statement  of  the  more  general  Expectancy -Value,  approach, 
which,  assumes  that  strength  of  tendency  to  act  in  a certain  way  depends 
upon,  strength  of  expectancy  that  an  act  will.  be.  followed  by  a 
consequence.,.,  and  the  value  of  that  consequence  to  the  individual, 
summated  over  all  possible  consequences . 

It  is.- now  suggested  that  a more  general  statement,  of.  the 
theory  of.,  achievement  motivation,  based  upon  the  principles  of 
general  Expectancy  - Value  theory,  provides  a means  of  conceptual- 
izing the  motivational  significance  of  anticipated  distant  future 
goals..  These  principles  were  previously  used  in  the  theory  of 
achievement  motivation  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  an  individual 
sometimes  engages  in  what  appears  to  be  achievement -oriented  behavior 
in  order,  to  attain  incentives  which  are  extrinsic  to.  achievement 
concerns,,  such  as  money,  power,  or  the  approval  of  others...  It  was 
assumed,  that  sources  of  extrinsic  tendency  to  act  summate 
algebraically,  with  tendency  to  achieve  and  tendency  to.  avoid,  failure 
to  determine.. total  strength  of  tendency  in  a particular  situation. 

This  assumption  was  consistent  with  empirical  findings,,  as.  noted  by 
Atkinson,  and  Feather  (1966,  pp. 333-334).  The  logic  of  algebraic 
summation-  of  tendencies,  each  representing  a multiplicative  function 
of  motive,,  expectancy,  and  incentive,  will  now  be  applied- to.  the  case 
where  the.  individual  is  simultaneously  motivated  to.  achieve  success 
or  avoid  failure  at  a particular  achievement-oriented  activity  and 
at  one.  or.  more  future  achievement-oriented  activities.  . 

It  will  be  assumed  that  when  a particular,  achievement^-oriented 
activity,  having  an  immediate  goal  is  also  seen  by  the  individual  as 
a step.,  in;  a path,  possibly  a very  long  path,  leading,  to.  some,  future 
achievement,  goal,  there  is  a general  intensification  of  the  individual’s 
characteristic  achievement  motivation  conerning  the  activity..  More 
specifically,  under  certain  conditions  to  be  specified,,  each,  activity 
in.  a particular  path  or  sequence  of  achievement-oriented  activities 
is  assumed  to  determine  a tendency  to  achieve  success  and  a tendency 
to  avoid  failure.  As  shown  by  Equations  ,10  to  14  of.  Table  1,  these 
tendencies,  each  represented  as  a multiplicative  function,  of.  motive, 
expectancy.,  and  incentive,  are  then  summated  over  all  achievement- 
oriented- activities  in  that  particular  path  or  sequence.  This,  yields 
the -total  resultant  tendency  to  achieve  which  motivates:  achievement- 
oriented,  behavior  on  the  present  or  immediate  activity  of  that  path. 

The.  conditions  required  in  order  for  this  more,  general,  model  to 
apply -are.  the  following:  (1)  a particular  achievement-oriented 

activity  is.  seen  by  the  individual  as  part  of  a.  path.  or.  sequence  of 
achievement-oriented  activities  leading  to  several  achievement  go.iis; 

(2)  success,  at.  .each  activity  of  that  path  or  sequence,  is.  necessary 
to  attain  success  at  the  subsequent  activity  in  that  path.;  (3)  failure 
at  any  activity  in  the  sequence  leads  to  failure  at  all  subsequent 
activities  in  that  particular  path. 
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From  Equations  15  and  16  it  is  seen  that,  as  in  previous 
statements.,  of.  the  theory  of  achievement  motivation,  the.  two.  special 
assumptions,  concerning  the  relationship  between  incentive,  value  and 
subjective,  probability  are  maintained!  incentive,  values,  of.  success 
equals,  one  minus  the  subjective  probability  of  success.,,  aim  negative 
incentive,  value  of  failure  equals  subjective  probability:  of  success . 

In  addition.,  as  shown  by  Equation  17  of  Table  1,  it  is  assumed  that 
for  any.  activity,  in  a particular  path  or  sequence,  subjective 
probability.  o.f  success  is  represented  by  the  product  of  the 
subjective  probabilities  at  each  prior  activity  in  that  path.  This 
compound  probability  is  used  to  determine  the  incentive,  values  of 
success  and  failure  for  that  activity,  as  seen  by  the  individual 
prior  to.  performance  on  the  present  or  immediate,  activity . The 
compound,  subjective  probability  is  also  used  to  determine  the 
contribution  of  the  total  resultant  tendency  to  achieve  of  each 
activity,  seen,  by  the  individual  in  the  particular  pa,th  of  which  the 
present,  activity  is  a part. 

The.  previous  statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement' motivation 
is  a special  case  of  the  more  general  theory  presented  here.  That 
is , it  can.  be  shown  that  when  a particular  achievement-oriented 
activity  is  considered  as  an  end  in  itself , not  leading  on  to 
future  achievement  goals,  the  previous  algebraic  statement  of  the 
theory  and  the  more  general  statement  of  the  theory  are  equivalent. 

The.  more  general  statement  of  the  theory  of  achievement,  motivation 
presented  here  focuses  attention  on  the  future  implications  of 
present,  achievement— oriented  behavior.  It  is  to  be  noted. that  this 
model,  assumes- that,  anticipated  future  consequences  of  present 
behavior,  differentially  effect  individuals,  depending,  upon,  their 
relative,  strengths  of  achievement-related  motives..  . For:  those 
individuals  in  whom  motive  to  achieve  success  is  relatively,  stronger 
than  motive,  to  avoid  failure,  anticipated  future,  achievement, 
consequences  increase  positive  or  approach  achievement,  motivation 
for. the  present  activity;  for  those  in  whom  motive  to  avoid  failure 
is  relatively,  stronger  than  motive  to  achieve,  anticipated,  future 
achievement  consequences  increase  negative  or  avoidance  achievement 
motivation  for  the  present  activity.  These  assumptions  are 
consistent,  with  the  empirical  findings  cited  earlier.  - • 

It.  also  becomes  important  to  know  the  cognitive  structure,  of 
the.  individual , represented  in  the  theory  by  expectations  that  a 
particular,  achievement-oriented  act  may  lead  to  both,  immediate  and 
more,  distant,  .achievement  consequences  . For  example., . it:  .can  be 
derived,  from  .this  more  general  statement  of  the  theory  that  present 
achievement  motivation  is  in  part  a function  of  the  number,  of. 
anticipated  future,  achievement  incentives;  that  is ,.  the.  greater 
the - number,  of  achievement— oriented  activities  that  are.  seen  by  the 
individual  in  a.  particular  path  or  sequence, the  greater  the. 
accentuation  of  his  characteristic  achievement  motivation. for.  the 
first- activity  of  that  path®  It  can  also  be  derived  from,  this 
model,  that  present  achievement  motivation  is  in  part,  a function  of 
the  magnitudes  of  the  subjective  probabilities  of  success  at  each 
2^Q£2.vity.  in.  a particular  sequence  of  achievement— oriented  activities . 
in  general,  the  higher  the  value  of  these  subjective  probabilities, 
the  greater  the  accentuation  of  characteristic  achievement  motivation 
for  the  first  activity. 
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Thera,  are.  other  interesting  implications  of.  this- .model:: which 
might- be.  discussed,  but  time  does  not  permit  this.  here.. ...  But  it 
seems  clear  that  future  research  on  achievement  motivation: must 

specify- and/or  control  the  possible  future  implications  . of.  a * | 

particular,  achievement— oriented  activity  for  the.  individual.,,  .in 

order  to  more,  adequately  predict  present  achievemenirroriented  . | 

behavior.  By  doing  so  a particular  achievement-oriented.  activity 

can  then  be.  viewed  as  taking  place  within  the  context  of  an  interrelated  £ 

series  of.  acts  rather  than  in  isolation,  which  is  often  the 

consequence  of.’  artificially  contrived  achievement-oriented  situations  | 

of  the  laboratory. 


One.  final,  point.  Extrinsic  motivation  to  act  may  also  be 
increased  when  a particular  activity  has  future  implications . 

As  seen  in  Equations  19  to  21,  conceptualization  of  the  functional 
significance  of.  anticipated  future  extrinsic  goals  follows,  the 
same  principles,  of  general  Expectancy  — Value  theory  outlined  here. 
Extrinsic-  incentives  may  represent  an  important  source  of  motivation 
in  situations  where  present  achievement-oriented  behavior,  is.  seen  by 
the  individual  as  instrumental  to  the  attainment  of  socially  valued 
rewards  which  are  contingent  upon  successful  achievement-oriented 
behavior. 
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II— 5 : The  Relationship  Between  Student  Expectations  and  Performance 

in  an  Introductory  Psychology  Course 

Robert  Rosenwein 


Students  entering  a college  classroom  for  the  first  time  bring  with 
them  a complex  set  of  characteristics « They  bring  with  them  what  we  like 
to  describe  as  "personality",  the  referents  for  which  may  include  be- 
havioral dispositions,  affective  states,  motives,  interaction  goals,  values, 
abilities,  skills,  and  so  on.  They  also  bring  with  them  expectation  de- 
rived from  past  experience  and  bearing,  we  assume,  some  relationship  to 
the  characteristics  noted  above » Certain  expectations  may  be  conscious 
and  explicit;  others  may  be  covert  and  less  immediately  apparent  to  student, 
instructor  and  experimenter.  During  the  course  experience,  the  student's 
expectations  may  be  confirmed  or  not  confirmed,  may  change  or  not,  and/or 
the  student  may  develop  new  expectations  which  he  will  carry  on  with  him  in 
later  college  experience.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  instructor 
whose  expectations  of  the  nature  of  his  students  and.  his  future  interactions 
with  them  may  determine  at  least  part  of  his  planning  for  content,  structure, 
teaching  method  and  other  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

In  this  report,  the  focus  is  on  the  former.  Specifically,  I am  con- 
cerned with  student's  expectations  about  the  relevance  of  certain  dimensions 
of  teacher  behavior  and  classroom  structure  to  success  in  the  course,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  dimensions  as  indexed  by  the  student's  percep- 
tion of  them  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  the  effect  of  the  relationship 
between  these  on  performance  as  indexed  by  final  grade.  The  central  ques- 
tion is:  what  is  the  effect  on  a student's  performance  when  his  expecta- 
tions are  "satisfied"  (expected  characteristic  present  in  the  classroom)  or 
"frustrated"  (expected  characteristic  not  present  in  the  classroom)? 

Since  the  concept  of  expectation  has  seen  wide  and  varied  use  in  psy- 
chology, it  will  be  helpful  here  to  review  briefly  some  definitions  of  the 
construct  in  order  to  clarify  my  conception  of  its  position  in  the  frame- 
work of  variables  which  are  seen  as  important  in  educational  research.  It 
will  also  be  helpful  to  touch  on  some  findings  related  to  the  effects  of 
"unexpectedness"  or  "frustration  of  expectation." 

There  are  three  areas  of  psychology  in  which  the  concept  of  expecta- 
tion has  seemed  particularly  fruitful:  motivation  and  learning,  perception, 
and  social  psychology.  Social  psychology  comes  to  the  concept  through  the 
notion  of  role  expectation,  the  prescriptions  or  behavioral  demands  on  in- 
dividuals occupying  given  positions  within  a social  structure.  Levinson 
(in  Smelser  and  Smelser,  1961)  provides  and  interesting  discussion  here. 

He  considers  three  aspects  of  person-role  interaction.  The  first  is  exter- 
nal role-demand,  defined  as  the  socially  shared  expectations  by  others  (or 
"the  other")  of  behavior  characterizing  a social  position.  The  second  is 
the  individual's  role  conception,  his  expectations  or  understanding  of  the 
behavior  required  of  him  in  a social  position.  The  third  aspect  is  the 
role  performance,  the  behavior  emitted  by  the  person  which  represents  his 
working  out  of  the  external  and  internal  role  "forces"  in  a compromise 
which  is  to  a lesser  or  greater  degree  satisfactory  to  him  and  to  others 
occupying  other  positions  and  with  whom  he  interacts. 


Logically,  there  are  a number  of  possible  disruptive  factors  for  be- 
havior here.  There  may  be  more  than  a single  external  role-demand,  and 
these  expectations  may  be  in  conflict.  The  individual’s  role  conception 
may  not  correspond  to  the  role-demands  or  his  expectations  may  be  ambi- 
guous, that  is,  he  may  not  be  sure  of  what  the  role-demands  are,  or  the 
demands  may  be  for  behaviors  which  are  not  in  his  repertoire  or  of  which 
he  is  incapable.  Such  "role-overload",  as  it  is  called,  has  been  found 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  behavior,  and,  as  the  clinical  data  attest, 
may  be  a precipitating  condition  for  emotional  disturbance  (Goode,  1960; 
Biddle  and  Thomas,  1966).  "Role-overload"  as  here  defined  may  be  impor- 
tant in  predicting  classroom  performance  since  the  classroom  situation 
may  lead  the  student  to  expect  that  certain  behaviors  which  he  may  not  pos- 
sess are  the  ones  which  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  success.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note,  however,  that  the  latest  review  of  this  area  (Thomas. and 
Biddle,  1966)  indicates  little  adequate  research  on  the  effects  of  role 
overload  proper  on  the  emotional  reactions  of  individuals,  nor  on  the  per- 
sonality variables  which  may  mediate  the  effects. 

Bruner  (1957)  in  considering  perceptual  functioning  uses  the  term  ex- 
pectation to  refer  to  a readiness  on  the  part  of  the  organism -to  interact 
with  the  environment  in  certain  ways.  The  organism  functions  by  building 
up  "categories"  through  past  commerce  with  the  environment,  and  which  it 
then  uses  in  processing  information  from  the  environment  with  which  it  is 
confronted.  The  act  of  categorizing  determines  the  "decision"  the  indivi- 
dual will  make  concerning  the  identity  of  objects  and  the  optimal  ways  of 
behaving  in  relation  to  those  objects.  The  likelihood  of  a particular  cate- 
gorizing occurring  is  jointly  determined  by  the  need  states  or  goal  orienta- 
tions of  the  organism  and  his  past  experience  in  determining  the  "meaning" 
of  certain  environmental  cues.  It  follows  that  the  less  opportunity  the 
organism  has  to  sample  cues  from  the  environment  and  the  more  ambiguous  the 
situation,  the  more  his  perceptual  "decision"  will  be  based  on  a "best 
guess"  determined  by  past  experience  and  need  state  and  the  less  likely  it 
is  to  be  veridical.  An  important  point  here  is  that  expectations  are  func- 
tional for  the  organism  in  that  they  lead  him  to  adopt  behaviors  which  are 
most  likely  to  lead  to  goal  attainment. 

Although  there  is  still  controversy  about  the  effects  of  need-states 
on  perceptual  categorizing  (see  review  by  Henle,  1955;  Secord  and  Backman, 
1964) , a study  by  Bruner  and  Postman  (1949)  has  offered  intriguing  evi- 
dence for  the  notion  that  there  are  differential  "styles"  of  responding  to 
the  frustration  or  disconfirmation  of  expectation.;.  They  exposed  playing 
cards,  with  color  reversed,  tachistoscopically  and  found  four  different 
kinds  of  responses:  assimilation  to  color  (red  ten  of  spades  seen  as  red 
ten  of  hearts),  assimilation  to  shape  (red  ten  of  spades  seen  as  black  ten 
of  spades) , compromise  (purple  or  reddish-black  ten  of  spades) , and  disrup- 
tion (subject  unable  to  see  or  make  sense  of  what  he  saw).  These  authors 
have  not  followed  up  the  determinants  of  these  different  responses.  However, 
it  would  seem  likely  that  they  might  be  the  result  of  cognitive  styles  (e.g., 
sharpening-levelling)  or  personal  dispositions. 

Psychologists  working  in  the  areas  of  motivation  and  learning  have  also 
been  interested  in  the  concept  of  expectation  as  a way  of  bringing  together 
past  experience  and  future  goals  or  purposes.  Thus  a major  similarity  which 
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holds  together  the  expectation  concepts  of  Tolman  (1948),  Rotter  (1955)  and 
Atkinson  (1958)  is  that  they  are  anticipations  of  reinforcement.  Thus 
Tolman  sees  performance  as  determined  jointly  by  the  individual's  "demand" 
for  an  object  or  goal  and  his  expectations  that  certain  behavior  will  lead 
him  there.  Such  expectations  are  built  up  by  the  organism's  discovery  of 
means-ends  relations  in  the  environment;  discriminanda  become  signs  indica- 
ting that  certain  consequences  (e.g.,  arrival  in  the  goalvox)  will  be  likely 
to  follow  certain  responses  (e.g.,  running  to  the  right). 

Rotter  (1955)  sees  performance  as  determined  by  "reinforcement  value", 
the  degree  of  preference  for  a reinforcement  to  occur,  and  "expectancy", 
defined  as  the  subjective  probability  that  a given  reinforcement  will  occur 
as  a function  of  a specified  behavior  on  the  individual's  part  in  a specific 
situation  or  situations. 

Atkinson  (1958)  sees  expectation,  defined  as  probability  of:  success  at 
a task,  given  certain  behaviors  not  only  as  an  important  determiner  of 
choice,  but  also  as  itself  influenced  by  the  individual's  level  of  need  for 
achievement  and  fear  of  failure.  Historically,  his  work  stems  from  the 
studies  of  "level  of  aspiration,"  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  goal  which 
an  individual  strives  to  reach.  Such  levels  of  aspiration  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  attractiveness  of  success  (reinforcement  value  in  Rotter's 
terms),  the 'negative  valence"  for  failure,  and  the  individual's  cognitive 
expectation  of  success  and  expectation  of  failure,  expressed  as  a probabil- 
ity judgment,  at  a given  level  of  difficulty.  Atkinson's  powerful  contri- 
bution was  to  show  that  the  individual's  levels  of  need  for  achievement  and 
fear  of  failure  influence  the  individual's  risk-taking  tendencies.  Indivi- 
duals who  are  high  in  need  for  achievement  and  low  in  fear  of  failure  are 
likely  to  choose  tasks  where  the  expection  of  success  are  failure  is  about 
equal,  while  individuals  low  in  need  for  achievement  and  high  in  fear  of 
failure  are  likely  to  choose  tasks  where  the  expectation  for  success  is 
either  very  high  or  very  low.  It  would  also  appear  that  these  variables 
affect  the  choice  of  a task  subsequent  to  success  or  failure. 

Festinger  (1957)  and  other  social  psychologists  (Osgood  and  Tannenbaum, 
1955;  Heider,  1958;  Newcomb,  1961)  have  proposed  cognitive  theories  of  moti- 
vation which  center  around  the  general  proposition  that  individuals  strive 
for  "consistency"  among  their  cognitions,  feelings,  and  behavior  (Zajonc, 
i960).  The  frustration  of  expectation  may  be  sufficient  to  initiate  attempts 
at  reduction  of  inconsistency.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  individuals  may  employ  many  different  modes  of  inconsistency  or  dis- 
sonance reduction,  depending  on,  among  other  things,  the  centrality  of.  the 
expectation  in  the  person's  cognitive  system,  the  immediate  situation,  and 
personality  factors  such  as  level  of  self-esteem  (Watts,  1966). 

There  are  many  communalities  running  through  the  definitions  of  expect- 
ation .offered  by  different  psychologists.  Expectations  are  oriented  toward 
goals  and  hence  may  be  thought  of  as  anticipations  of  reinforcement.  They 
are  jointly  determined  by  past  experience,  the  immediate  situation,  and  per- 
sonal dispositions.  Expectations  are  about  behaviors,  specifically  those 
that  will  lead  to  desired  reinforcements  or  away  from  potential  pain.  On 
the  input  side,  attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  situation  function  as 
cues  to  "arouse",  or  make  relevant,  certain  expectations  rather  than  others. 


From  the  brief  review  of  literature  noted  above,  it  would  appear  that 
personality  dispositions  should  be  taken  into  account  both  in  selection 
of  cues  to  which  the  individual  responds  as  well  as  in  the  effect  of  frus- 
tration of  expectation  on  performance.  Some  recent  speculation  provides  a 
fr.amework  which  integrates  both  personality  and  situational  variables. 

Berlyne  (1960)  and  Duffy  (1957)  among  others  postulate  that  frustration  of 
expectation  leads  to  arousal,  which  in  turn  bears  an  inverted  U-shaped 
function  to  performance.  Thus  radical  disconf irmations  of  expectations  may 
lead  to  a more  than  optimum  level  of  arousal  and  decrease  performance  while 
satisfaction  of  expectation  may  result  in  little  arousal.  Moderate  frustra- 
tion of  expectation,  however,  increases  arousal  to  some  optimal  level  for 
performance.  An  implication  of  this  is  that  the  frustration  of  expectation 
will  have  differential  effects  on  individual  performance  depending  on 
whether  or  not  it  induces  arousal  near  or  at  the  optimal  level.  Persons 
who  differ,  say,  in  anxiety  level  are  therefore  likely  to  be  differentially 
affected  by  frustration  of  expectation.  One  would  expect  that  individuals 
who  are  high  in  anxiety  and  thus  already  in  a relatively  high  state  of 
arousal  would  be  adversely  effected  by  frustration  of  expectation,  especial- 
ly if  the  expectations  concern  critical  dimensions  for  the  individual.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  might  argue  that  individuals  who  are  high  in  the  need  for  affilia- 
tion who  had  strong  expectations  of  friendliness  from  others  would  suffer 
performance  decrements  if  these  expectations  were  not  confirmed,  since  al- 
ready high  levels  of  motivation  would  exist.  - This  formulation  is,  of  course, 
similar  to  'the  Yerkes-Dodson  Law  which  also  describes  an  inverted  U-shaped 
function  between  motivation  and  performance. 

In  this  study,  four  individual  characteristics  were  tapped:  need  for 
achievement,  need  for  affiliation,  intelligence  and  debilitating  anxiety. 
Separate  analyses  were  carried  out  for  men  and  women.  Considering  these 
variables  in  the  light  of  the  above  discussion,  and  in  the  light  of  a com- 
mon sense  analysis,  what  predictions  can  we  make  about  the  effects  of  satis- 
faction or  frustration  of  expectation? 

If  we  conceive  of  intelligence  as  a set  of  strategies  for  processing 
information  (Hunt,  1961)  and  if  we  look  at  frustration  of  expectation  as  a 
motivational  stimulus  leading  to  greater  utilization  of  such  strategies,  we 
can  make  the  following  prediction: 

Hypothesis  la:  Individuals  high  in  intelligence  will  perform  more  ef- 
fectively (as  indexed  by  final  grade)  when  their  expect- 
. ations  are  frustrated  than  when  they  are  satisfied. 

Hypothesis  lb:  Individuals  low  in  intelligence  will  perform  more  ef- 
fectively when  their  expectations  are  confirmed  than 
when  they  are  frustrated. 

This  would  follow  if  we  assume  that  individuals  low  in  intelligence  do  not 
possess  adequate  information,  processing  strategies,  in  which  case  the  effect 
of  arousal  is  likely  to  be  negative  or  disruptive. 

Hypothesis  2a:  Individuals  high  in  need  for  affiliation  will  perform 

more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are  satisfied 
than  when  they  are  frustrated.  This  should  be  true  • 
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primarily  for  expectations  concerning  the  quality  of 
interpersonal  relationships. 

Hypothesis  2b:  Individuals  low  in  need  for  affiliation  will  perform 

more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are  frustrated. 

Hypothesis  3a:  Individuals  who  are  high  in  need  for  achievement  will 

perform  more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are 
satisfied  than  when  they  are  frustrated.  This  should 
be  primarily  true  for  expectations  concerning  stan- 
dards of  excellence  or  evaluation. 

Hypothesis  3b:  Individuals  low  in  need  for  achievement  should  perform 

more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are  frustrated. 

As  McKeachie  points  out  (1961)  there  is  some  indication  that  women's  per- 
formance is  more  likely  to  fit  the  optimal  level  of  arousal  paradigm  than 
men's  performance.  Men  high  in  need  for  achievement  are  more  likely  to  per- 
form more  effectively  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  of  achievement 
cues . 


Hypothesis  4a:  Individuals  who  are  high  in  debilitating  anxiety  will 

perform  more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are 
satisfied. 

Hypothesis  4b:  Individuals  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  should  perform 

more  effectively  when  their  expectations  are  frustrated. 

For  reasons  which  will  become  clear  later,  no  predictions  were  made  for 
combinations  of  variables  (e.g.,  achievement  and  anxiety).  Further,  pre- 
dictions are  made  only  for  those  individuals  whose  expectations  are  "strong", 
that  is,  who  believe  that  certain  classroom  characteristics  should  be  present 
if  they  are  to  achieve  success  in  the  course.  Individuals  whose  expectations 
are  "weak",  that  is,  who  do  not  expect  that  certain  classroom  characteristics 
have  any  relevance  to  success,  present  special  problems  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  below.  Finally,  an  implied  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  no 
main  effect  for  the  frustration  or  satisfaction  of  expectation;  implied  or 
not,  however,  it  certainly  is  an  hypothesis  which  will  be  tested. 


METHOD 

Measures : Expectation  and  Perception 

The  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  derived  from  a 25  item  form  de- 
veloped by  McKeachie  to  assess  student  perceptions  of  the  "Ideal  Teacher." 

A factor  analysis  of  this  data  extracted  four  factors,  each  of  which  had 
three  items  which  loaded  .4  or  better  on  it.  (See  chapter  III  - 7)  An 
"Expectations  Questionnaire  asks  the  student  to  rate  the  degree  of  impor- 
tance each  of  the  classroom  characteristics  has  for  his  success  in  the  course 
on  a four  point  scale:  Very  Important  (0),  Important  (1),  Not  Very  Impor- 

tant (2) , Unimportant  (3) . In  a second  sample  this  12  item  questionnaire 
was  again  factor  analyzed.  Since  the  number  of  items  was  only  half  of  the 
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TABLE  1 


EXPECTATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  FACTORS  TO  WHICH  ITEMS  ARE  RELATED 


INSTRUCTIONS.  Students  have  different  ideas 
about  what  is  important  in  contributing  to 
the  success  of  a course.  Listed  below  are  a 
number  of  things  which  may  be  more  or  less 
important  for  you  with  respect  to  this 
course.  Circle  the  letter  or  letters  in  the 
margin  that  stand  for  the  applicable  word 
or  phrase  in  each  case. 


VI 

I 

NVI 

U 

1,  Instructor  puts  outline  of  the  day's  lec- 
ture or  discussion  on  the  blackboard  at 
the  beginning  of  each  class  period. 
(Structure) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

2.  Instructor  announces  examination  in  ad- 
vance, (Feedback) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

3.  Instructor  sets  very  high  standards  for 
the  students , (Achievement) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

4.  Students  in  the  class  are  friendly. 
(Warmth)  , 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

5.  Instructor  makes  it  clear  how  each  topic 
fits  into  total  course.  (Structure) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

6.  Members  of  the  class  compete  to  do  well. 
(Achievement) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

7.  Instructor  follows  an  outline  closely. 
(Structure) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

8.  Instructor  announces  before  each  test  what 
kind  of  items  will  be  in  it:  i.e.,  whether 
multiple  choice,  essay,  etc.  (Feedback) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

9.  Instructor  is  personally  friendly  to  me. 
(Warmth) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

10.  When  I speak  in  class  I can  always  tell 

from  the  instructor's  reaction  whether  what 
I said  was  right  or  wrong.  (Feedback) 

VI 

I 

NVI 

u 

11.  The  course  work  presents  a real  challenge 

to  me.  (Achievement) 


VI 


NVI 


U 


12.  Instructor  seems  personally  interested  in 
each  class  member,  (Warmth)  , 


Name 


Sex 


Date 


Course  enrollment:  100 


101 


ERJT 


number  included  in  the  original  analysis,  one  might  expect  some  simplici- 
cation  of  factor  structure . Indeed,  two  factors  emerged,  both  of  which 
were  quite  clearcuto  The  first  factor  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
earlier  "warmth"  factor  (again  using  the  criteria  of  items  loading  .4^  or 
higher) o The  second  factor  had  six  items  which  loaded  heavily  on  it.  These 
were  the  items  which  comprised  the  original  "structure"  and  "feedback"  fac- 
tors (see  table  1).  The  three  "achievement"  items  loaded  at  or  near  zero 
on  both  factors.  The  clear  definition  of  these  factors  is  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  heavily  loading  items  on  one  factor  loaded  negligibly  (below 
. 1)  on  the  other.  The  derivation  of  factor  scores  for  subjects  now  become 
a problem.  It  was  decided  to  derive  factor  scores  based  on  the  results  of 
the  second  factor  analysis. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this  decision.  First,  on  theoretical 
grounds  "interpersonal  warmth"  and  "degree  of  structure  and  feedback" 
correspond  to  major  dimensions  which  have  been  found  to  be  meaningful  in 
the  group  dynamics  literature  (e.g.,  Bales'  sociomotional  and  task  dimen- 
sions) and  hence  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  this  research  on  classroom  groups. 
Second,  an  evaluation  of  the  correlation  matrices  from  the  earlier  sample 
indicates  that  a summary  of  the  data  into  two  factor  scores  would  not  be 
doing  violence  to  the  results  (see  Table  2).  Third,  even  with  the  data 
Rotated  to  simple  structure,  the  "feedback"  and  "structure"  scores  are 
correlated  .56. 

The  "perception  questionnaire"  was  identical  to  the  expectations  ques- 
tionnaire in  terms  of  items,  but  asked  the  student  to  rate  the  degree  to 
which  each  characteristic  was  present  in  the  classroom:  always  present, 
usually  present,  occasionally  present,  never  present. 

Measures:  Student  Characteristics  and  Final  Grade 


Five  characteristics  were  common  across  both  samples:  need  for  achieve- 
ment, need  for  affiliation,  debilitating  anxiety,  intelligence,  and  sex. 
Needs  for  achievement  and  affiliation  were  measured  by  the  standard  Thematic 
Apperception  procedure  as  described  by  Atkinson  (1958) , Separate  pictures 
were  used  for  men  and  women.  The  measure  of  anxiety  was  the  Alpert-Haber 
Achievement  Scale,  which  taps  two  kinds  of  anxiety  in  terms  of  effect  on 
performance:  facilitating  and  debilitating.  Only  the  latter  score  was  con- 
sidered here.  In  the  first  sample,  the  intellectual  ability  measure  was 
the  American  Council  on  Education's  Psychological  Examination  (1949  form) 
which  every  student  at  that  time  had  taken  upon  entering  the  university. 

In  the  later  sample,  test  scores  from  the  verbal  part  of  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  were  used.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the  two  tests 
were  considered  at  least  roughly  comparable.  In  the  second  sample,  four 
other  measures  were  also  available:  study  habits  (SH) , as  assessed. by  an 
adaptation  of  the  Brown-Holtzman  questionnaire,  Achiever  Personality  (AchP) , 
Creative  Personality  (CP) , and  Social  Science  Interest  (SSI) , scales  from 
Fricke's  Opinion,  Attitude,  and  Interest  Survey  (OAIS) , which  all  students 
had  taken  on  entering  the  university. 

Subjects  and  Procedure 

Data  was  collected  on  two  independent  samples,  separated  by  five  years. 
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The  first  sample  consisted  of  students  from  12  sections  of  Psychology  31, 
the  first  year  psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from  whom 
data  was  collected  as  a part  of  a larger  project  on  the  characteristics 
of  effective  college  teaching  under  a grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education . The  sample  included  173  predominantly  freshman  stu- 
dents, 115  women  and  58  men;  however,  dropouts,  incomplete  and  missing 
data,  and  so  on,  accounted  for  a net  sample  size  of  147,  104  women  and  53 
men.  The  sections  were  taught  by  six  instructors,  primarily  graduate 
Teaching  Fellows,  accounting  for  two  sections  each.  The  greatest  number 
of  students  in  any  one  section  was  30,  and  the  smallest,  13,  These  were 
"lecture-discussion"  sections. 

The  second  sample  (a  replication  sample,  if  you  will)  consisted  of 
students  from  29  sections  of  psychology  101  (equivalent  to  psychology 
31).  This  sample  included  484  predominantly  freshmen  students,  282 
women  and  202  men.  Again,  however,  because  of  drop-outs,  incomplete  and 
missing  data,  and  so  on,  the  net  sample  size  was  168,  104  women  and  64  men, 
a rather  drastic  reduction.  16  instructors,  also  primarily  graduate  Teach- 
ing Fellows,  were  involved,  and  section  sizes  ranged  from  33  to  18. 

The  expectations  questionnaire  and  independent  variable  measures  (needs 
for  achievement  and  affiliation,  debilitating  anxiety)  were  administered 
to  groups  of  students  within  the  first  week  of  the  semester  along  this  form 
in  which  students  rated  both  the  teacher  and  the  course  on  a number  of  di- 
mensions. Final  grades  were  converted  to  standard  scores  within  sections 
(X=50,  s.d.=10). 


Methods  of  Analysis 

The  nature  of  the  data,  in  particular  small  sample  size,  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  use  conventional  Chi-square  and  Analysis  of  Variance.  Extensive 
use  was  made  of  the  sign  test  (see  Siegel,  1956)  . 

Since  the  use  of  the  sign  test  here  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary, 
a brief  justification  is  in  order.  Let  us  consider  first  the  treatment 
of  the  variables , Since  earlier  work  has  shown  that  it  is  important  to 
look  at  more  than  two  levels  of  a variable  (e.g. , high  vs.  low),  three 
variables — intelligence,  need  for  achievement  and  need  for  affiliation — 
were  trichotomized.  Debilitating  anxiety  and  the  four  .additional  varia- 
bles in  the  second  sample — SH,  AchP,  CP,  and  SSI— were  dichotimized . The 
Pretest  and  Posttest  measures  were  dichtomized . within  the  two  dimensions 
of  "warmth"  and  "feedback-structure".  Individuals  with  strong  expecta- 
tions were  called  "Highs"  (H)  and  those  with  weak  expectations  "Lows" 

(L) . Similarly  on  the  Posttest  measure  of  perception,  individuals  were 
classified  High  or  Low  on  their  perception  of  warmth  or  feedback-structure 
characteristics  of  the  classroom.  Four  "types"  were  generated:  those  who 
had  strong  expectations  and  perceived  the  relevant  characteristic  to  be 
present  in  the  classroom  (HH) , those  who  had  strong  expectations  but  did 
not  perceive  the  relevant  characteristics  to  be  present  in  the  classroom 
(HL) , those  who  had  weak  expectations  and  perceived  the  characteristics 
not  to  be  present  (LL) , and  those  who  had  weak  expectations  and  perceived 
the  characteristic  to  be  present  (LH) » 
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This  further  reduces  the  number  of  subjects  in  each  cell,  but  it  did 
not  seem  proper  to  collapse  these  four  groups  into  two,  i,e.,  HL  and  LL 
groups  collapsed  into  a "satisfied  expectation"  group  and  HL  and  LH  into  a 
"frustrated  expectation"  group . A moment’s  thought  indicates  why  this  is 
so.  Remember  that  expectations  here  are  of  classroom  characteristics 
leading  to  success  in  the  course.  In  what  sense,  then,  are  a person’s 
expectations  "frustrated"  when  a characteristic  he  did  not  expect  would 
lead  him  to  success  in  the  course  is  present  in  the  classroom?  Somehow 
there  does  seem  to  be  a qualitative  difference  between  this  LH  person  and 
a HL  person.  This  really  reflects  on  the  way  in  which  "expectations"  are 
conceptualized  here  and.  we  will  comment  on  this  below. 

But  how  will  all  of  this  effect  the  statistical  analysis  we  can  do? 
Table  3 provides  an  illustration.  Included  in  this  table  are  intelligence, 
Pretest  warmth  (Expectation),  Posttest  warmth  (Perception),  and  final 
grade.  When  we  are  concerned  with  the  effects  of  frustration  or  satis- 
faction of  expectations,  the  second  and  third  variables  will  always  be 
in  the  table.  Notice  that  well  over  20%  of  the  expected  frequencies  are  1. 
less  than  five,  and  in  such  situations  Siegel  (1956,  quoting  Cochran)  sug- 
gests that  Chi-square  not  be  used.  Moreover,  zero  entries  in  certain  r- 
cells,  especially  in  the  1958  male  group  similarly  made  it  impossible  to 
run  even  simple  one-way  analyses  of  variance  within  levels  of  a single 
variable. 

What  are  the  possible  solutions  to  the  dilemma  of  statistically  analy- 
zing the  effects  of  frustration  and  satisfaction  of  expectation?  Let  us 
begin  by  imagining  the  total  contingency  table  for  the  later  women’s 
group;  that  is,  a table  which  includes  all  the  independent  variables  and 
the  dependent  variable,  grade.  To  construct  such  a table  one  begins  by 
setting  up  a single  variable,  say,  intelligence,  so  that  the  data  sheet 
is  divided  into  three  parts  corresponding  to  the  three  levels  into  which 
this  variable  is  split.  Now  each  level  of  this  variable  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  trichotimization  of  need  for  affiliation. 
We  continue  this  process  of  "nesting"  one  variable  inside  another  until 
all  variables  are  entered.  In  the  sample  we  are  considering,  there  are  _ •» 
ten  independent  variables  in  the  table,  three  of  which  are  trichotimized 
and  seven  of  which  are  dichotimized.  The  number  of  possible  combinations 
in  the  table,  that  is,  the  number  of  theoretically  different  kinds  of 
individuals  in  the  sample,  equals  the  number  of  splits  in  eveyy  variable 
multiplied  together.  For  this  table,  this  is  3264  cells  into  which  one 
could  theoretically  fit  a mean  final  grade. 

But  this  is  clearly  ridiculous,  since  3264  is  a few  thousand  more 
cells  than  there  are  data  points.  Suppose,  then,  we  take  out  of  this 
enormous  table  four  variables,  two  of  which  are  pre  and  post  test  and  the 
other  two  of  which  are  any  of  those  in  which  we  are  interested,  e.g.,. in- 
telligence and  affiliation  (see  Table  4) . Even  though  the  number  of  sub- 
jects in  each  cell  is  still  small  (as  noted  above,  especially  in  the  first 
sample)  and  there  may  be  no  entries  in  some  cells,  it  will  still  be  pos- 
sible to  note  the  frequency  with  which,  say,  HL  individuals  who  are  high  : 
in  intelligence  get  a better  average  grade. than  HH  individuals  three  tests 
out  of  three.  Keeping  this  result  in  mind,  let  us  now  sample  from 
the  large  table,  again  selecting  four  variables,  three  of  which  are  the 
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TABLE  2 

INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  PRE  AND  POSTTEST  ITEMS  IN  THE  FIRST  SAMPLE  (MEN  AND  WOMEN)  ^(note:  negative 

correlations  are  underlined)  (Correlations  above  .2  are  significant  at  the  .05  level;  above  .29, 
at  the  „01  level) 
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TABLE  2b 

INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  PRE  AND  POSTTEST  ITEMS  IN  THE  SECOND  SAMPLE  (MEN  AND  WOMEN)  (note:  negative 
correlations  are  underlined)  (Correlations  above  .19  are  significant  at  the  .05  level;  above  .27, 
at  the  o01  level) 
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TABLE  3 


THE  INTERACTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  PRETEST  WARMTH,  AND  POSTTEST 
WARMTH  IN  RELATION  TO  FINAL  GRADE  --  MALES,  1958 


INTELLIGENCE 

EXPECTED  WARMTH 

PERCEIVED  WARMTH 

FINAL  GRADE 
(MEAN  SCORE) 
AND  N PER 
CELL 

High 

Hi 

Hi 

49.25  (4) 

Hi 

Lo 

49.5  (2) 

Lo 

Hi 

40  (1) 

Lo 

Lo 

45  (1) 

Medium 

Hi 

Hi 

40 

(2) 

Hi 

Lo 

55 

(2) 

Lo 

Hi 

55 

(3) 

Lo 

Lo 

49 

(4) 

Low 

Hi 

Hi 

47.20 

(5) 

Hi 

Lo 

52.33 

(3) 

Lo 

Hi 

48.62 

(6) 

Lo 

Lo 

45 

(2) 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE  4 


THE  INTERACTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  NEED  FOR  AFFILIATION,  PRETEST  WARMTH  AND 
POSTTEST  WARMTH  IN  DETERMINING  FINAL  GRADE  --  FEMALE  SECOND  SAMPLE 


EXPECTED  PERCEIVED  FINAL 

INTELLIGENCE  NEED  AFFILIATION  WARMTH  WARMTH  GRADE 

High 

Hi 

H 50  (3) 

H1  L 58  (3) 

H 52.33  (3) 

Lo  L 48.5  (1) 

Mid 

Hi  H 58  (3) 

Hl  L 62.5  (1) 

_ H 50  (3) 

Lo  L 56.6  (6) 

Lo 

„.  H 48.5  (1) 

Hl  L 51.5  (2) 

H 50  (2) 

Lo  L 49.5  (4) 

Middle 

Hi 

„.  H 62.5  (1) 

Hl  L 49.6  (5) 

. H 40  (1) 

L0  L 49.2  (8) 

Mid 

Hi  H 

Hl  L 62.5  (1) 

H 6275  (2) 

Lo  L 48.5  (6) 

Lo 

Hi  H 

Hl  L 40  (3) 

, H 40  CD  “I 

L0  L 47.3  (3) 

Low 

Hi 

„.  H 50  (2) 

Hl  L 40  (3) 

. H 40  (1) 

L0  L 35.2  (3) 

Mid 

„.  H 48.5  (2) 

Hl  L 46.25  (40 

, H 40  (20 

Lo  L 49.5  (40 

Lo 

„.  " ” H 40  (2j 

Hl  L 47.3  (7) 

1 ' H 50  (20 

Lo  L 52.4  (4) 

same — intelligence,  pre  and  posttest--but  substituting  need  for  achievement 
for  need  for  affiliation,  (see  Table  5).  Again  we  test  the  same  hypothesis, 
and  find  that  high  intelligence  HL  individuals  perform  better  than  high  in- 
telligence HH  individuals  in  two  of  the  two  tests  which  can  be  made;  the 
thir detest  cannot  be  jmade  . because  there  are  ho  ©ubject^^^n/'.on^^pf  the -cells*; 
gives  five  tests  in  .favor  of  ..the  hypothesis  and  UP.  tests. ..Tshiclt  .are  not. 

We  continue  to  construct  tables,  holding  the  three  variables  constant 
and  substituting  the  fourth  until  the  possibilities  in  the  large  table  are 
exhausted.  The  only  stipulation  is  that  the  variables  that  are  sampled  from 
the  large  table  are  uncorrelated.  Table  6 indicates  the  intercorrelations 
between  variables  for  both  men  and  women  in  both  samples.  Note,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  a test  of  this  same  hypothesis  was  made  for  males  in  the 
second  sample,  only  affiliation  0£  achievement  would  be  used  in  the  sign 
test.  The  final  step  is  to  consult  the  appropriate  statistical  table  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  number  of  tests  in  a certain  direction  could  have  occur- 
red by  chance.  To  recapitulate,  then: 

1.  Small  sample  size  made  standard  statistical  tests  inadequate. 

2.  A sign  test,  which  is  sensitive  to  consistent  trends  in  data,  was 
employed. 

3.  The  procedure  involves  holding  certain  variables  constant,  succes- 
sively substituting  others  which  are  uncorrelated  with  each  other,  and  test- 
ing hypotheses. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  sign  test  is  a weak  test  in  that  it  will 
not  allow  one  to  test  the  significance  of  difference  between  scores  but,  as 
used  here,  is  sensitive  to  trends  in  the  data. 


RESULTS 

Tables  7 and  8 present  the  results  of  the  sign  test  analysis  for  all 
levels  of  the  independent  variables  including  both  men  and  women  across  the 
two  samples.  The  comparisons  are  between  HH  (expectations  satisfied)  group 
and  the  HL  (expectation  frustrated)  group,  and  between  the  LH  and  LL  groups. 
As  expected,  there  is  no  overall  main  effect  for  expectation  or  satisfaction 
on  either  the  warmth  or  feedback-structure  factors.  The  asterisk  indicates 
those  significant  results  which  appear  to  be  accounted  for  by  perception 
(i.e.,  posttest  score)  alone.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  occurs  only 
three..times  and  only  for  the  warmth  factor.  The  fact  that  women  who  are 
high  in  affiliation  do  better  in  classrooms  characterized  by  warmth  cues  is 
a finding  already  reported  by  McKeachie  (1961)  and  for  these  women  also 
seems  to  be  true  for  persons  in  the  middle  level  of  intelligence.  Men  who 
have  moderate  levels  of  need  for  achievement  appear  to  get  higher  grades 
when  warmth  is  not  present. 

Hypothesis  la,  that  frustration  of  expectation  would  facilitate  perfor- 
mance for  individuals  high  in  intelligence  is  substantially  confirmed.  The 
only  group  for  whom  this  is  not  true  are  men  on  the  feedback-structure 
factor.  Hypothesis  lb,  that  confirmation  of  expectations  would  facilitate 
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TABLE  5 


THE  INTERACTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  NEED  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT,  PRETEST  WARMTH  AND 
POSTTEST  WARMTH  IN  DETERMINING  FINAL  GRADE  --  FEMALE  SECOND  SAMPLE 


INTELLIGENCE  NEED  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  PRETEST  POST  FINAL 

WARMTH  WARMTH  GRADE 

1 

High 

Hi 

H 40  (3)' 

Hl  L — | 

H 62.5  (1) 

Lo  L 58.5  (1) 

Mid 

„.  H 58.5  (4) 

M1  L 60.25  (4) 

, H 49.2  (2) 

Lo  L 

Lo 

„.  H 49.2  (5) 

nl  L 50.5  (1) 

. H 40  (1) 

L0  L 52.4  (5) 

Middle 

Hi 

H1  H 58.5  (1) 

H1  L 52.4  (5) 

. H 

L0  L 58.5  Cl) 

Mid 

„.  H 58.5  (3) 

H1  L 47.3  C3) 

H 58.5  C5) 

Lo  L 51.6  C5) 

Lo 

„.  H 58.5  C3) 

H1  L 58.5  C3) 

T H 

L0  L 58.5  (5) 

Low 

Hi 

„.  H 5. .5  (2) 

Hl  L 

H SO  (2] 

L0  L 58.5  (2) 

Mid 

„.  H 41.23  Cl) 

H1  L 50  C3) 

H 58.5  C3) 

L0  L 49.2  C2) 

Lo 

„.  H 52.4  (5) 

nl  L 40  (8) 

H 40  Cl) 

L0  L 40  C2) 

TABLE  6 


INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  INDEPENDENT  AND  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES  FOR  MEN  AND 

WOMEN  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SAMPLES 


INtel.  man  1st  sample 


woman  1st 
men  2nd 
women  2nd 

Ach 

men  1st 
women  1st 
men  2nd 
women  2nd 

Aff 

men  1st 
women  1st 
men  2nd 
women  2nd 

DA 

men  1st 
women  1st 
men  2nd 
women  2nd 

SH 

men  2nd 
women  2nd 

AchP 

men  2nd 
women  2nd 

CP 

men  2nd 
women  2nd 

SSI 

men  2nd 
women  2nd 

Grade 

men  1st 

women  1st 
men  2nd 
women  2nd 


Ach 

Aff 

DA 

SH  ' 

-.12 

-.1.6 

-.19 

.08 

..02 

- .16 

-.17 

-.09 

-.18 

.01 

.05 

.11 

-.15 

-.10 

.28* 

.10 

-.13 

.12 

.39* 

.19 

.05 

-.14 

.15 

.20* 

-.17 

-.15 

-.11 

,13 

-.17 

.10 

-.33* 

-.19 


Achp 

CP 

•SSI 

Grade 

.52* 

.37* 

-.07 

.31* 

.04 

.44* 

.09 

.07 

.11 

.33* 

.12 

-.08 

-.17 

-.01 

.03 

-.10 

-.12 

.12 

-.02 

.13 

.06 

.18 

.26* 

.03 

.14 

.14 

.13 

-.09 

.07 

.04 

04 

-.14“ 

-.07 

.11 

01 

-.17 

-.31* 

-.10 

10 

-.18 

-.00 

.24* 

26* 

-.01 

-.31* 

.20* 

-.35* 

-.18 

.11 

-.16 

-.11 

.32 

.21* 

.00 

.33* 

-.03 

.11 

.16 


*Significant  at  the  .05  level 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  7 


THE  INTERACTION  OF  THE  FRUSTRATION  OR  SATISFACTION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  (HH 
VS.  LL,  LL  VS.  LH)  OF  WARMTH  AND  INTELLIGENCE,  ACHIEVEMENT,  AFFILIATION 
AND  ANXIETY  IN  RELATION  TO  COURSE  GRADE-SIGN  TEST  ANALYSIS 


Type 

Men  (1st 

Men  (2nd 

, Women  (1st 

$omen(2nd 

Com- 

Variable 1 

sample) 

sample) 

uomDinea  sample:) 

sample 

bined 

Hi  Intel. 

HH 

0 

0 

0 p= 

= ,01  6 

0 

6 

HL 

2 

4 

6 

2 

10 

12 

LL 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 

LH 

r> 

C 

6 

8 p= 

= .04  7 

3- 

10  ' 

Mid  Intel. 

HH 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

HL 

4 

0 

4r 

0 

2 

|p= . 06* 

LL 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

LH 

5 

2 

7 

6 

5 

11  ' 

Lo  Intel. 

HH 

3 

1 

4 

2 

9 

11 

HL 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

7 

LL 

0 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

LH 

3 

0 

3 

2 

6 

8 

Hi  Ach. 

HH 

0 

6 

6 

5 

5 

10 

HL 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

LL 

3 

8 

8 

5 

5 

10 

LH 

3 

6 

6 

2 

8 

10 

Mid.  Ach. 

HH 

0 

3 

3 

4 

6 

10 

HL 

4 

4 

8 p; 

= .11  3 

10 

13 

LL 

0 

4 

4 

5 

6 

11 

LH 

4 

0 

4 

2 

10 

12 

Lo  Ach. 

HH 

1 

0 

1 

5 

n 

17 

HL 

3 

4 

7 P 

O 

o 

o 

II 

5 

5-  P701* 

LL 

1 

6 

7 

3 

9 

12 

LH 

3 

4 

7 

5 

4 

9 

Hi  Aff. 

HH 

0 

2 

2 

6 

6 

12 

HL 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 p=o01* 

LL 

0 

7 

7 

2 

1 

3 

LH 

4 

0 

4 

4 

9 

13 

Mid  Aff. 

HH 

3 

7 

10 

5 

3 

8 

HL 

4 

1 

5 

3 

5 

8 

LL 

2 

3 

5 

3 

5 

8 

LH 

3 

4 

7 

4 

4 

9 

Lo  Aff. 

HH 

HL 

0 

5 

4 

4 

4 

9P 

'=•13  l 

3 

5 

6 

9 

LL 

1 

0 

1 

3 

6 

9 

LH 

3 

7 

10 

ii 

• 

O 

IV) 

rv) 

3 

5 

Hi  Anxo 

HH 

9 

9 

11 

5 

4 

9 

HL 

0 

0 

4 

3 

6 

9 

LL 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

5 

LH 

5 

5 

10 

6 

7 

13  P=e05 

Lo  Anxo 

HH 

0 

4 

4 

6 

5 

11 

HL 

3 

7 

10 

P=c09’  1 

4 

5 

LL 

1 

3 

4 

5 

8 

13 

LH 

5 

7 

12 

p-o06  3 

0 

1 — 1 
O 

0 

II 

Ph 

on 

^difference  is 

a function  of  perception  score  alone 

ERJC 


TABLE  8 
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THE  INTERACTION  OF  THE  FRUSTRATION  OR  SATISFACTION  OF  EXPECTATIONS  OF  FEED- 


BACK-STRUCTURE (HH  VS.  HL,  LL  VS.  LH)  AND  INTELLIGENCE,  ACHIEVEMENT,  AFFIL- 


*difference  is  a function  of  perception  score  alone 


IATION  AND 

i ANXIETY  IN  RELATION  TO  COURSE 

GRADE 

— SIGN 

TEST  ANALYSIS 

Variable 

Type 

Men  (1st 
sample) 

Men  (2nd 
sample) 

Combined 

Women  (1st  Woman(2nd 
sample)  sample) 

Com- 

bined 

Hi  Intel. 

HH 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

HL 

0 

2 

2 

7 

10 

17  p=.001 

LL 

k 

5 

9 

2 

7 

Ik 

LH 

0 

k 

k 

5 

k 

9 

Mid  Intel. 

HH 

0 

3 

3 

3 

k 

7 

HL 

3 

3 

6 

k 

k 

8 

LL 

2 

3 

5 

k 

3 

7 

LH 

2 

3 

5 

1 

k 

5 

Lo  Intel. 

HH 

2 

0 

2 

1 

10 

11 

HL 

3 

5 

8 

p=.06 

6 

1 

7 

LL 

1 

h 

5 

2 

2 

k 

LH 

3 

l 

k 

k 

9 

13  p=.03* 

Hi  Ache 

HH 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

HL 

0 

2 

2 

6 

3 

9 p=.07 

LL 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

7 

LH 

k 

5 

9 

p=.07* 

5 

1 

6 

Mid  Ach. 

HH 

1 

2 

3 

k 

9 

13 

HL 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 p= .03 

LL 

5 

7 

12 

7 

2 

9 

LH 

1 

1 

2 

p=.006 

0 

6 

6 

Lo  Ache 

HH  . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

HL  ' 

3 

k 

7 

p=,008 

k 

7 

11  p= .11 

LL 

3 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

LH 

2 

k 

6 

5 

7 

12  p= .02 

Hi  Aff. 

HH 

2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

10 

HL 

1 

7 

8 

p=.ll 

3 

2 

5 

LL 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

k 

LH 

2 

7 

9 

P=.07 

k 

7 

ii  p=.o6* 

Mid  Aff. ‘ 

HH 

2 

0 

2 

3 

8 

ii 

HL 

1 

k 

5 

2 

3 

5 P=.ll 

LL 

0 

5 

5 

3 

10 

13 

LH 

3 

1 

k 

k 

1 

5 P=.05 

Lo  Aff. 

HH 

0 

3 

3 

2 

3 

5 

HL 

3 

2 

5 

6 

9 

15  p= .02 

LL 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

LH 

0 

7 

7 

k 

10 

l4  p=.006 

Hi  Anx. 

HH 

3 

2 

5 

3 

8 

11 

HL 

5 

55 

10 

6 

5 

11 

LL 

k 

2 

6 

1 

3 

k 

LH 

0 

7 

7 

5 

7 

12  p=.04 

Lo  Anx. 

HH 

0 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

HL 

0 

3 

3 

6 

8 

l4\ 

LL 

3 

7 

10 

k 

7 

ll 

LH 

6 

1 

7 

5 

5 

10 

ri 


performance  for  individuals  high  in  need  for  affiliation,  were  by  and  large 
not  confirmed.  Females  high  in  affiliation  whose  expectation  of  warmth 
were  confirmed  did  do  better,  but  this  result,  as  noted  above,  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  warmth  cues  on  high  affil- 
iation women.  The  prediction  that  frustration  or  satisfaction  of  expecta- 
tions regarding  feedback-structure  would  not  be  important  for  individuals 
high  in  need  for  affiliation  was  also  not  confirmed.  Men  high  in  need  for 
affiliation  perform  more  effectively  when  their  expectations . regarding  this 
factor  are  frustrated. 


Hypothesis  2b,  that  individuals  low  in  need  for  affiliation  would  do 
better  when  their  expectations  were  frustrated,  was  confirmed  only  in  part. 
Again  the  results  differ  by  sex  and  kind  of  expectation.  Males  low  in 
affiliation  perform  more  effectively  when  their  expectations  of  warmth  are 
frustrated,  while  women  who  are  low  in  need  for  affiliation  perform  better 
when  their  expectations  for  feedback -structure  are  frustrated.  A compari- 
son of  the  performance  of  these  two  groups  by  the  sign  test  indicates  no 
significant  difference. 

Hypothesis  3a,  that  satisfaction  of  expectation  will  facilitate  per- 
formance for  individuals  high  in  need  for  achievement,  was  not  confirmed. 

In  fact,  women  who  were  high  in  achievement  and  whose  expectations  of  feed- 
back-structure were  frustrated  performed  more  effectively.  Only  men  high 
in  echievement  whose  expectations  of  warmth  were  confined  performed  better. 

Hypothesis  3b,  that  frustration  of  expectation  would  facilitate  per- 
formance for  individuals  low  in  need  for  achievement,  fared  somewhat  better. 
Here  in  fact  it  is  clear  that  results  for  both  men  and  women  on  the  feedback- 
structure  factor  conform  to  the  prediction.  Results  for  the  warmth  factor 
are  more  complex.  Here  men  low  in  need  for  achievement  do  better  when  their 
expectations  are  frustrated,  while  women  do  better  when  their  expectations 
are  confirmed.  Although  need  for  achievement  and  debilitating  anxiety  are 
not  correlated  in  these  samples,  it  may  that  men  who  are  low  in  need  for 
achievement  and  high  in  anxiety,  perhaps  by  chance  tend  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  satisfied  expectation  group  (HH) . Since  anxiety  is  negatively  corre- 
lated with  grades,  this  might  account  for  the  results.  Similar  arguments 
could  be  made  for  women  and  also  for  the  effects  of  intelligence,  which  is 
positively  correlated  with  grades.  However,  there  is  no  significant  tendency 
for  any  one  group  of  subjects  to  be  concentrated  in  HH,  HL,  LH,  or  LL*groups. 

Some  interesting  results  appear  when  one  looks  across  levels  of  need 
for  achievement.  For  women  on  the  feedback-structure  factor,  a kind  of 
curvi linearity  is  evident,  with  individuals  in  the  midrange  of  this  variable 
profiting  from  satisfaction  of  expectation  and  person  high  and  low  in  the 
variable  profiting  from  frustration  of  expectation.  It  should  again  be 
noted  that  the  results  for  males  high  and  low  in  need  for  achievement  are 
precisely  in  accord  with  the  original  hypotheses. 

Hypothesis  4a,  that  satisfaction  of  expectation  will  facilitate  per- 
formance for  individuals  high  in  debilitating  anxiety  is  not  confirmed.  In 
fact,  there  appears  to  be  an  interesting  interaction  for  men  between  frustra- 
tion of  expectation  and  kind  of  expectation  and  level  of  anxiety.  Men  who 
are  high  in  debilitating  anxiety  perform  more  efficiently  only  when  their 
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expectation  of  feedback -structure  is  frustrated.  Hypothesis  4b,  that  indi- 
viduals who  are  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  will  perform  more  efficiently 
when  their  expectations  are  frustrated,  holds  only  for  men  on  the  warmth 
factor. 

Overall,  the  results  which  best  conform  to  the  original  predictions 
come  from  men  in  relation  to  warmth  expectations.  Individuals  who  are 
either  high  in  intelligence,  low  in  achievement,  low  in  affiliation  or  low 
in  debilitating  anxiety  appear  to  perform  most  efficiently  when  their  ex- 
pectations for  interpersonal  warmth  are  frustrated,  while  men  high  in 
achievement  do  best  when  their  expectations  of  warmth  are  satisfied.  With- 
in the  warmth  factor,  there  is  only  one  group  whose  performance  runs  oppo- 
site to  prediction.  These  are  women  who  are  low  in  need  for  achievement 
and  who  perform  better  when  their  expectations  are  confirmed.  Interesting- 
ly, this  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  results  for  men  and  women  are 
directly  opposite.  It  should  be  noted  that  women  who  are  low  in  need  for 
achievement  are  not  more  anxious  and  it  is  clear  that  if  we  compare  low 
achievement -high  anxiety  women  against  low  achievement -low  anxiety  women 
in  both  the  first  and  second  samples  there  is  no  interaction  for  satisfaction 
or  frustration  of  expectation  (although  the  Ns  here  are  very  small) . 

For  the  feedback-structure  factor,  the  results  are  less  supportive  of 
the  hypotheses.  For  men,  only  one  prediction  is  confirmed,  and  that  is  for 
low  need  for  achievement  (better  performance  with  frustration  of  expecta-' 
tion) . For  women,  two  of  the  predictions  are  confirmed:  high  intelligence 
and  low  need  for  achievement  individuals  perform  better  when  their  expecta- 
tions for  feedback- structure  are  frustrated. 

On  two  occasions,  the  results  across  expectation  factors  correspond. 

Men  who  are  low  in  achievement  perform  best  when  either  warmth  or  feedback- 
structure  expectations  are  frustrated.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  joint 
effect  operating  here;  that  is,  individuals  who  have  both  expectations  frus- 
trated do  not  perform  more  effectively  than  individuals  with  only  one  or 
the  other  expectation  frustrated.  Similarly,  women  who  are  high  in  intelli- 
gence perform  better  when  either  warmth  or  feedback-structure  expectations 
are  frustrated.  In  one  case,  frustration  of  expectations  of  warmth  works 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  feedback- structure . Women  who  are  low  in 
need  for  achievement  do  better  when  expectations  of  feedback-structure  are 
frustrated  but  perform  more  poorly  when  expectations  of  warmth  are  lfrustrated. 


The  Effect  of  Satisfaction  and  Frustration  of  "Weak"  expectations 
on  Final  Grade 

As  noted  above,  a weak  expectation  is  one  where  the  person  indicates . 
that  a given  classroom  characteristic  is  of  little  or  no  importance  for  his 
success  in  the  course.  Again,  our  measurement  technique  makes  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  ’’satisfaction”  or  ’’frustration”  ambiguous.  In  fact,  when 
LH  individuals  get  better  grades  than  LL  individuals,  one  might  simply  argue 
that  the  presence  of  the  characteristic,  rather  than  ’’frustration  of  expecta- 
tion” was  the  major  determinant.  However,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
for  only  a few  of  such  instances.  Again,  women  high  in  need,. for' affiliation  get 
better  grades  when  warmth  is  present  in  the  classroom.  Similarly,  men  who 
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are  low  in  intelligence  or  high  in  need  for  achievement  perform  better 
when  the  class  is  characterized  by  structure  and  feedback  (at  least,  as 
they  perceive  it).  Beyond  this,  however,  expectations  and  post-course 
perceptions  seem  to  operate  jointly  even  here  in  influencing  perfomuu^ 
for  certain  people.  Males  who  are  high  in  intelligence  do  best  when  weax 
expectations  of  warmth  are  "frustrated"  (LH  group) . A similar  effect  across 
sexes  holds  for  individuals  high  in  need  for  affiliation  whose  expectations 
of  feedback-structure  are  "frustrated". 

Other  results  again  point  up  sex  and  type  of  expectation  differences. 
Males  who  do  best  when  their  weak  expectations  of  warmth  are  "satisfied 
('LL  group)  are  those  low  in  need  for  achievement.  Women  who- do  best  when 
their  weak  expectation  of  warmth  is  "satisfied"  are  those  low  in. debilitat- 
ing anxiety.  Similarly,  men  in  the  middle  level  of  need  for  achievement 
perform  better  when  their  expectations  of  feedback -structure  are  satisfied 
as  do  women  in  the  middle  level  of  need  for  affiliation. 

As  far  as  "frustration"  of  weak  expectation  of  feedback-structure  is 
concerned,  men  high  in  need  for  affiliation  perform  better  when. this  occurs. 
Women  who  are  low  in  need  for  achievement,  who  are  high  or  low  in  need  for 
affiliation  or  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  perform  better  when  frustration 
occurs.  With  regard  to  levels  of  need  for  affiliation  for  women  on  this 
factor,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a kind  of  curvil inear i ty , with  women  in 
the  middle  level  of  this  variable  profiting  from  "confirmation  (LL)  of 
expectation  and  women  high  and  low  profiting  from  "frustration  (LH)  o 

expectation. 

Finally  as  far  as  "frustration"  of  weak  expectations  of. warmth  are 
concerned,  men  who  are  low  in  affiliation  or  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  get 
better  grades  under  these  conditions,  as  do  women  who  are  high  m debilita 

ing  anxiety. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  pattern  of  these  results  is,  I think,  quite 
important  for  the  study  of  expectations  in  the  classroom,  as  the  discussion 
below  indicates.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  will  simply  note  that  their 
are  points  at  which  the  results  for  "strong"  and  for  "weak"  expectations 
converge.  The  frustration  of  expectations  of  warmth.,  be  it  HL  or  LH, en- 
hances performance  for  all  individuals  who  are  high  in  intelligence.  At 
also  facilitates  performance  for  men  who  are  either  low  in  need  for  affi  1 
tion  or  low  in  debilitating  anxiety.  For  the  feedback -structure  factor, 
men  high  in  need  for  affiliation  whose  expectations  are  frustrated  (both  HL 
and  LH)  as  well  as  women  who  are  low  in  achievement  or  low  m affiliation 
perform  more  effectively.  In  only  two  cases  is  there  such  a convergence  or 
the  satisfaction  of  expectation  (HH  or  LL) , for  men  high  in  need  for  achieve- 
ment  on  the  warmth  factor  and  women  in  the  middle  level  of  need  for  affilia- 
tion on  the  feedback -structure  factor. 


jS%>. 


Relationships  of  Independent  Variables  to  Expectations  and  Perception^ 

It  has  already  become  obvious  that  student  perception  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  warmth  or  feedback  and  structure  may  by  itself  serve  to  facili 
tate  or  depress  performance  in  the  course.  Some  related  findings  are  the 
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relationship  of  the  independent  variables  to  both  expectations  and  percep- 
tions. We  have  already  indicated  that  none  of  the  independent  variables 
are  related  to  HH,  LH,  HL,  or  LL  groupings.  Similarly,  (and  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly) none  of  the  independent  variables  are  related  to  expectation 
scores  across  samples.  In  the  first  sample,  debilitating  anxiety  was  corre- 
lated .36  with  feedback-structure  expectations;  this  correlation  is  .05 
and  .1  for  women  in  the  second  sample.  Intelligence  in  males  is  correlated 
-.48  with  expectations  of  feedback -structure  in  the  second  sample,  but  only 
.08  with  the  same  expectations  in  the  first  sample. 

However,  if  we  look  at  individual  item  correlations,  some  interesting 
patterns  emerge  across  samples.  Taking  each  variable  separately,  intelli- 
gence is  positively  related  to  item  ll--"Course  presents  a real  challenge 
to  me"- -for  both  men  (.32,  1st  sample.;  .3,  2nd.  sample,  p=.05)  and  women 
(.28,  1st;  .24,  2nd,  p=.05)  and  negatively  related  to  item  7 — "Instructor 
made  it  clear  how  each  topic  fit  into  total  course*' — also  for  both  men 
(-.31,  1st;  -.24,  2nd)  and  women  (-.26,  1st;  -.29,  2nd).  Interestingly, 
intelligence  is  also  correlated  positively  with  the  perception  of  "Instruc- 
tor followed  outline  closely"  but  only  for  men  (.36,  1st;  .31,  2nd). 

Three  other  relationships  between  single  independent  variables  and 
expectations  occur.  There  is  a negative  correlation  which  just  reaches  sig- 
nificance between  debilitating  anxiety  and  item  ll--"Course  work  presents  a 
real  challenge"--for  men  (-.21,  1st;  -.22,  2nd).  That  is,  men  who  are  more 
anxious  also  are  less  likely  to  feel  that  challenging  course  work  is  impor- 
tant for  their  success  in  the  course. 

Debilitating  anxiety  is  correlated  with  four  separate  items:  "Instruc- 
tor puts  outline  on  board"  (.34,  1st;  .27,  2nd);  "Instructor  announces  exam- 
inations in  advance"  (-.28,  1st;  -.39,  2nd);  "Students  in  class  are  friend- 
ly" (-.25,  1st;  -.23,  2nd);  and  "Instructor  was  personally  friendly  to  me" 
(-.23,  1st;  -.27,  2nd).  These  last  two  items  are,  of  course,  correlated 
highly  with  each  other,  above  .4  in  both  samples.  This  seems  to  be  a 
"close-distant"  dimension;  the  class  where  the  person  high  in  anxiety  ex- 
pects to  do  best  is  one  which  is  quite  structured  and  where  teacher  and 
students  alike  do  not  try  to  establish  close,  friendly  relationships. 

Finally,  there  is  a correlation  between  need  for  affiliation  in  women 
and  three  items:  "Instructor  announces  exams  in  advance"  (.31,  1st;  .37,  r .. 
2nd);  "Students  in  class  are  friendly"  (.35,  1st;  .32,  2nd);  and  "I  could 
always  tell  from  the  instructor's  reaction  whether  I was  right  or  wrong 
when  I spoke  in  class"  (.31,  1st;  .25,  2nd).  Interestingly,  these  items  are 
not  correlated  significantly  with  each  other.  It  appears  that  "friendli- 
ness" for  high  affiliation  women  contains  some  element  of  evaluation  as  well. 


DISCUSSION 

Expectations  have  been  found  to  have  important  effects  on  success  in 
therapy  (Goldstein,  1962)  and  on  the  outcomes  of  "objective"  scientific 
experiments  in  psychology  (Rosenthal,  1963).  These  data  show  that  expec- 
tations must  also  be  considered  in  the  prediction  of  success  in  the  Intro- 
ductory psychology  course,  as  this  is  indexed  by  final  grade. 
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But  now  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  shedding  some  light  on 
the  meaning  of  the  operation  of  expectations  here.  First,  how  did  our  "op- 
timal level  of  arousal"  notion  fare?  The  results  make  it  clear  that,  while 
such  an  explanation  may  at  least  partially  account  for  the  finding,  they 
cannot  account  for  all  of  them  „ Particularly  puzzling  are  those  individuals 
who  perform  opposite  to  an  "optimal  level"  prediction:  men  high  in  need  for 
achievement  or  women  low  in  need  for  achievement  with  respect  to  warmth, 
and  high  need  for  achievement  women  or  men  high  in  affiliation  or  debili- 
tating anxiety  with  respect  to  feedback -structure. 

A number  of  possibilities  suggest  themselves.  First,  it  may  be  that 
certain  individuals  who  are  high  in  these  need-states  are  not  pushed  beyond 
their  optimal  level  by  the  frustration  of  these  expectations.  Let  us  take 
women  high  in  need  for  achievement  as  an  example.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
these  women  were  in  fact  pushed  to  some  optimal  level  by  the  frustration  of 
feedback-structure  expectations.  To  assess  this  directly,  we  might  ask 
these  individuals  about  their  general  motivation  to  work  in  the  course, 
how  busy  they  were,  how  enjoyable  it  was,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  felt 
comfortable.  From  our  data,  we  would  expect  high  achieving  women  whose 
expectations  of  feedback-structure  were  frustrated  to  say  more  of  these 
things  than  when  their  expectations  were  satisfied.  But  why  should  the  frus- 
tration of  these  expectations  not  push  these  women  past  their  optimal  level? 
One  reason  may  be  that  these  expectations  are  only  moderately  important  to 
these  women  and  that  there  are  others  which  we  are  not  tapping  that  are  even 
more  important . Thus  the  frustration  of  feedback-structure  expectations  is 
only  slightly  arousing . Information  about  the  importance  of  expectations  in 
relation  to  one  another  is  not  available  to  us  but  suggests  that,  if  the  " 
form  were  readministered,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  student  rank- 
order  the  items  in  terms  of  importance  to  him.  Space  might  be  provided  for 
the  student  to  indicate  other  characteristics  which  he  personally  sees  as 
important  but  which  are  not  on  the  form. 

-It  appears  to  me  also  that  one  often  gets  led  astray  by  implicit  assump- 
tions about  the  nature  of  variables  such  as  need  for  achievement,  which  imme- 
diately calls  to  mind  such  situational  cues  as  standards,  evaluation  and  so 
on.  It  is  not  totally  perplexing,  however,  that  certain  high  achievers  see 
a warm  interpersonal  environment  as  important.  It  may  be  that  such  an  en- 
vironment is  particularly  anxiety-reducing  or  comforting  to  a competitive 
male.  I think  it  is  important  to  note  here  that  most  instructors  in  these 
samples  were  male;  perhaps  a warm,  friendly  male  instructor  is  less  threat- 
ening to  competitive  male  students. 

The  question  of  salience  of  a dimension  for  an  individual  may  also 
help  us  to  explain  the  sex  difference  in  low  achievers  for  the  frustration 
or  satisfaction  of  warmth  expectations.  It  seems  reasonable  that  women  who 
are  low  in  need  for  achievement  would  see  success  in  a course  as  dependent 
upon  their  social  skills  or  skills  in  interpersonal  relations  and  this  is 
what  warmth  may  mean  to  them.  While  this  may  be  true  for  men  as  well,  the 
absence  of  warmth  may  be  more  easily  rationalized  since  the  culture  values 
independence  more  on  the  part  of  men.  Moreover,  this  value  may  serve  as 
additional  motivation  to  perform  successfully  for  men  who  are  low  in  achieve- 
ment and  whose  expectations  of  warmth  are  frustrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  low  in  need  for  achievement  may  feel  especially  inferior  in  relation 
to  classmates,  and  warmth  may  be  motivating  because  it  raises  self-esteem. 
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This  leads  us,  however,  to  a more  important  consideration.  What  in 
fact  is  the  meaning  of  any  given  classroom  characteristic  for  a particular 
individual?  The  relationship  of  certain  need-states  to  individual  items  on 
the  expectation  measure  shows  us  that  this  is  a complicated  matter.  For 
instance,  women  high  in  debilitating  anxiety  seem  to  prefer  both  students 
and  teachers  to  remain  at  a distance,  but  for  the  teacher  to  be  fairly  well 
structured.  This  structured  but  distant  relationship  with  the  teacher  does 
not  seem  to  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be  uninterested  in  the  student; 
notice  that  the  item- -"Instructor  seems  personally  interested  in  each  class 
member"--does  not  correlate  with  debilitating  anxiety  in  women.  This  sug- 
gests that  there  is  one  particular  interpersonal  environment  in  which  women 
high  in  debilitating  anxiety  function  most  optimally  and  it  is  not  an  en- 
vironment where  the  teacher  is  warm,  friendly  and  permissive. 

Another  example  of  the  subtle  nature  of  expectation  which  students 
bring  to  the  learning  situation  is  the  pattern  of  relationships  for  women 
high  in  need  for  affiliation.  It  appears  to  be  the  case  that  while  these 
women  prefer  to  be  in  a class  where  students  are  friendly,  as  one  might 
expect,  they  also  expect  to  be  more  successful  when  the  instructor’s  reac- 
tion to  their  contributions  in  class  is  easily  interpretable.  Is  this  the 
way  in  which  high  need  for  affiliation  women  establish  a relationship  with 
the  teacher?  Is  it  an  important  form  of  reassurance  for  them?  Veroff  and 
Shipley  . (1958)  have  speculated  that  there  is  both  an  approach  and  avoidance 
component  of  the  need  for  affiliation,  the  latter  being  a "fear  of  rejec- 
tion" motivation.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is  reflected  here. 

If  the  operation  of  expectations  depends  on  salient  themes  in  the  in- 
dividual’s life  and  if  the  same  expectation  may  be  held  by  different  indi- 
viduals for  many  reasons,  as  this  analysis  suggests,  then  similarly  the 
effect  of  "frustration"  or  "satisfaction"  of  "weak”  expectations  may  be 
multi-determined.  Of  particular  interest  are  individuals  who  say  that 
warmth  or  feedback- structure  is  not  important  for  success  in  the  course, 
but  who  are  more  successful  when  such  characteristics  are  present  in  the 
classroom.  For  expectations  of  warmth,  these  are  men  high  in  intelligence, 
low  in  affiliation  or  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  and  women  who  are  high 
in  anxiety.  For  expectations  of  feedback-structure,  it  is  men  high  in  af- 
filiation and  women  low  in  achievement,  high  in  affiliation,  low  in  affilia- 
tion or  high  in  debilitating  anxiety.  The  simplest  explanation,  of  course, 
is  that  these  persons,  for  one  reason  or  another,  haven’t  yet  learned  or 
become  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  these  characteristics  for 
their  successful  performance  in  the  course.  This  argument  is  vitiated  at 
least  in  part  since  there  is  no  main  effect  for  simple  presence  of  the  char- 
acteristics for  the  subject’s  performance  (at  least  for  the  subjects  just 
mentioned).  However,  it  still  might  be  argued  that  relative  to  individuals 
who  say  that  characteristics  are  not  important  for  success  and  perceive  the 
characteristic  to  be  absent  (LL) , there  is  some  motivational  effect. 

Another  possibility,  however,  is  that  denial ,'  whether  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, is  operating.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  understand,  for  in- 
stance, why  women  who  are  high  in  anxiety  should  say  that  structure  and 
feedback  is  unimportant,  since  we  have  so  much  reason  to  expect  that  highly 
anxious  individuals  perform  better  in  we 11 -structured  situations.  In  fact, 
these  women  do_  perform  better  when  they  perceive  greater  structure  in  the 
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classroom.  But  let  us  consider:  when  do  people  in  fact  use  a "defense" 
such  as  denial?  Most  probably  when  they  are  in  a state  of  conflict.  In 
this  case,  let  us  assume  that  it  is  an  approach -avoidance  conflict;  certain 
individuals  anticipate  positive  reinforcement  if  certain  characteristics, 
are  present  in  the  classroom,  but  also  fear  punishing  consequences  associ- 
ated with  those  same  characteristics.  For  instance,  for  the  highly  anxious 
women,  well-structured  classrooms  may  reduce  anxiety  on  one  hand,  but  also 
raise  the  issue  of  evaluation  which  may  be  particularly  threatening.  In 
such  a situation,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  some  students  would  deny  to 
others  and  to  themselves  that  structure  had  any  importance  for  them.  Simi- 
larly, some  subjects  high  in  need  for  affiliation  may  deny. that  feedback 
and  structure  is  important  for  them  because  while  they  anticipate  that  it 
will  help  them  to  better  grades  and  what-have-you,  they  also  sense  that 
high  structure  is  associated  with  distance  and/or  negative  evaluation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  this  arouses  a fear  of  rejection. 

I would  finally  like  to  add  one  more  explanatory  construct  which  may 
also  help  to  account  for  the  results.  In  On  Shame  and  the  Search  for  Iden- 
tity,  Helen  Merrell  Lynd  writes:  "(the  child's)  developing  sense  of  himself 
and  the  developing  sense  of  the  world  about  him  increase  concurrently.  Ex- 
pectation and  having  expectation  met  are  crucial  in  developing  a sense  of 
coherence  in  the  world  and  in  himself. 

"Sudden  experience  of  a violation  of  expectation,  of  incongruity  be- 
tween expectation  and  outcome,  results  in  a shattering  of  trust  in  oneself, 
even  in  one’s  own... skill  and  identity,  and  in  the  trusted  boundaries  or 
framework  of  the  society  and  the  world  one  has  known.  As  trust  in  oneself 
and  in  the  outer  world  develop  together,  so  doubt  of  self  and  of  the  outer 
world  are  also  intermeshed. . ."  (1958,  Pp.  45-6).  Expectations  about  the 

environment  are  intertwined  with  expectations  about,  and  attitudes  toward, 
the  self.  Is  it  possible  that  frustration  or  satisfaction  of  expectations 
about  the  classroom  result  in  changes  in  feelings  or  perceptions  of  the  self? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  frustration  of  expectation  leads  to  reduced  self- 
esteem and  that  this  motivates  certain  individuals  to  greater  effort?  or 
vice-versa  for  other  individuals?  Zimbardo  and  Formica  (1963),  for  instance, 
have  shown  that  individuals  high  in  self-esteem  avoid  situations  which 
could  potentially  reduce  this.  Deutsch,  Krause  and  Rosenau  (1962)  have 
suggested  that  dissonance  reduction  is  motivated  by  the  need  to  defend  self- 
esteem. Might  it  be,  as  suggested  earlier,  that  women  low. in  need  for 
achievement  are  so  low  in  self-esteem  that  lack  of  warmth  is  extremely  pun- 
ishing for  them?  This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a line  worth  pursuing. 

Lest  it  seem  that  I am  overly  optimistic  about  the  nature  of  these  re- 
sults, let  me  say  that  there  are  many  difficulties  here.  The  sign-test  anal- 
ysis only  reveals  consistent  trends  in  the  data;  it  may  be  that  the  abso-. 
lute  differences  between  the  various  subgroups  is  quite  small.  An  analysis 
of  the  results  from  the  combined  samples  will  allow  us  to  say  with  more. cer- 
tainty that  these  differences  are  significant,  although  inspection  of  the 
data  indicates  that  they  probably  are.  It  may  also  be  important  to  do  an 
analysis  of  individual  items  as  well  as  factor  scores;  in  fact,  one  might 
build  scales  from  the  patterns  of  correlations  of  individual  variables  with 
expectation  items.  The  combination  of  independent  variables. in  a critical 
issue  here.  Our  analysis  involved  simple  relationships  and  it  will  be  of 
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great  interest  to  see  what  effects  frustration  or  satisfaction  of  expecta- 
tions has  when  patterns  of  independent  variables  are  taken  into  account. 

The  instrument  itself  has  its  faults  as  we  have  already  noted.  Those 
characteristics  which  a student  feels  will  lead  to  success  in  the  course 
are  not  necessarily  those  which  he  expects  will  be  typical  of  an  intro^ 
ductcry  psychology  course.  In  a sense,  we  can’t  tell  whether  a student’s 
expectations  on  this  measure  reflect  his  stereotype  of  an  introductory  psy- 
chology course,  his  recollection  of  classrooms  where  he  has  done  particu- 
larly well  or  a kind  of  autistic  wish-fulfillment.  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  have  the  student  fill  out  the  form  twice,  once  in  terms  of 
’’success  in  the  course”  and  again  in  terms  of  "how  likely  is  this  to  occur 
in  this  course?”  As  suggested  above,  it  would  certainly  be  possible  to 
leave  room  for  the  subject  to  suggest  characteristics  not  included  which 
he  thinks  important. 

With  such  a self-rating  instrument,  there  are  a number  of  different 
directions  in  which  the  study  of  expectations  might  go.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  if  there  are  changes  in  the  student’s  judgment  of  impor- 
tance (i.e.,  changes  in  expectation)  over  the  course  of  the  semester  and 
whether  or  not  these  changes  are  related  to  performance  or  other  dependent 
variables.  Certainly  the  posttest  measure  would  be  meaningful  if  the  stu- 
dent was  asked  not  only  whether  the  characteristics  were  present  or  absent, 
but  how  important  they  were  after  a semester’s  experience. 

Our  speculations  about  the  results  also  lead  us  to  think  that  not  only 
may  there  be  other  ways  to  get  at  student  expectations,  but  also  that  such 
an  analysis  should  be  supplemented  in  a number  of  ways.  First,  general 
indices  pertaining  to  involvement,  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  course  would 
be  invaluable,  particularly  because  they  might  help  us  assess  whether  or  not 
an  individual  is  operating  at  his  optimal  level  of  performance.  We  know 
that  there  are  certain  concomitants  of  over  or  under-arousal  (e.g.,  boredom 
vs.  anxiety  and  defensiveness)  and  this  would  be  a more  direct  test  of 
that  hypothesis. 

Second,  one  would  like  a way  to  get  at  the  individual’s  most  salient 
academic  and  interpersonal  concerns,  and  the  way  he  typically  handles  these. 
We  would.be  particularly  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  characteristics 
of  the  classroom  situation  elicit  approach  and  avoidance  motivations.  For 
this  we  might  move  to  less  structured  techniques,  be  they  incomplete  sen- 
tences or  TAT  pictures.  For  instance,  one  might  present  a series  of  pic- 
tures which  depict  a student  in  various  kinds  of  classrooms^  e .g . , students 
in  a circle  around  a table,  teacher  at  the  board  and  all  the  students  taking 
notes,  students  in  small  groups  and  conferring.  The  subject  would  be  asked 
to  write  a story  about  the  student’s  feelings,  thoughts  and  future  behavior 
and  the  stories  would  be  scored  for  dominant  themes > and  principal  charac- 
teristics to  which  the  subject  attended.  Such  devices  might  be  used  to 
build  a new,  more  extensive  check-list.  The  semantic  differential  also 
seems  a potentially  useful  instrument  here,  especially  administered  several 
times  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Students  might  be  asked  to  rate 
’’Classroom  I can  work  best  in”,  ’’classroom  I expect  this  to  be”,  ’’teacher  I 
can  work  best  with”,  ’’teacher  I expect"  and  so  on.  Another  valuable  instru- 
ment would  be  Mann’s  Interpersonal  Outcome  Inventory, 
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Finally,  some  measure  of  self-esteem  might  enlarge  our  perspective 
and  should  prove  quite  promising  especially  in  relation  to  the  effect  of 
frustration  of  expectation  „ Again,  the  evaluative  scales  on  the  semantic 
differential  might  be  useful. 

Although  this  study  focuses  on  student  expections,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  begin  thinking  about  the  assessment  of  teacher  expectations  of 
students.  Many  of  the  techniques  described  here  might  be  adapted  for 
studying  teachers’  expectations  of  student  behavior  and  of  their  own  be- 
havior. For  instance,  one  might  ask  teachers,  especially  those  who  have 
not  taught  before,  how  they  expect  to  behave  in  certain  critical  situa- 
tions, e.g.,  where  a group  of  students  is  disrupting  the  class  or  where 
a student  is  hostile.  If  this  were  to  pick  Up  the  teacher's  image  of  what 
he  should  do  in  such  situations,  it  would  be  exciting  (if  possible)  to 
capture  his  real  behavior  in  such  typical  situations  and  see  what  the 
effects  of  "frustration  of  expectation  for  the  self"  might  be. 

On  balance,  the  study  of  expectation,  I feel,  holds  great  promise,  not 
only  for  what  it  reveals  about’  the  effects  of  expectations,  but  also  for  what 
it  may  reveal  about  many  other  dimensions  of  student  (and  teacher)  behavior. 
Needless, to  add,  I hope  that  my  expectations  will  not  be  frustrated. 
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STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  MOTIVES,  ACHIEVEMENT 
CUES,  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT1 

W.  J.  McKEACHIE,  ROBERT  L.  ISAACSON,  JOHN  E.  MILHOLLAND, 

and  YI-GUANG  LIN 
University  of  Michigan 

3 studies  of  the  relationship  between  scores  on  the  TAT  measure  of  need  for 
achievement  and  course  grades  produced  no  consistent  results.  The  inter- 
action between  need  for  achievement  and  a measure  of  achievement  cues  in 
the  class  also  failed  to  be  related  to  grades.  Factors  influencing  the  prediction 
of  grades  from  scores  on  the  achievement  motive  are  discussed. 


When  McClelland,  Atkinson,  Clark,  and 
Lowell  (1953)  named  their  book  and  their 
measure  of  motivation  “the  achievement  mo- 
tive” they  instigated  one  of  the  most  frus- 
trating yet  tantalizing  chases  after  a will-o’- 
the-wisp  in  the  history  of  psychology.  Obvi- 
ously, a measure  of  achievement  motivation 
should  predict  achievement,  and  what  index 
of  achievement  lies  closer  at  hand  than  aca- 
demic grades?  Investigators  hoped  that  here 
at  last  was  a measure  that  would  enable  them 
to  account  for  the  considerable  variance  in 
college  grades  that  was  unrelated  to  intel- 
lectual measures. 

McClelland  et  al.  (1953,  pp.  237-242)  pub- 
lished results  of  studies  at  Wesleyan  and 
Trinity  in  which  correlations  of  .51  (N  = 
30),  .05  (N  — 40),  and  .32  (N  = 19)  were 
found  between  college  grades  and  need  for 
achievement.  Krumboltz  (1957)  concluded 
his  review  with  the  statement  that  the  TAT 
measure  of  the  achievement  motive  (n  Ach) 
has  almost  no  validity  for  predicting  college 
grades.  Klinger  (1966),  too,  pointed  out  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  significant  rela- 
tionships between  n Ach  and  performance 
with  younger  subjects  than  with  college  sub- 
jects. 

How  can  this  seeming  gap  in  construct  va- 
lidity be  reconciled  with  other  evidence  sup- 
porting the  validity  of  the  measure?  One 

iThe  earlier  data  reported  in  this  study  were 
collected  under  a grant  from  the  Fund  for  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  The  more  recent  data  were 
collected  and  analyzed  with  support  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  Research  Contracts  OE 
No.  850  and  SAE-8451  to  W.  J.  McKeachie,  J.  E. 
Milholland,  and  R.  L.  Isaacson.  John  W.  Atkinson 
and  Joel  Raynor  gave  helpful  comments  on  an 
earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 


plausible  explanation  is  that  academic 
achievement  is  overdetermined  (Atkinson, 
1958,  pp.  287,  601-603).  Because  academic 
achievement  may  lead  to  satisfaction  of  needs 
for  understanding,  power,  or  affiliation, 
among  others,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  predicted 
well  by  a measure  of  just  one  motive.  Atkin- 
son’s argument  would  thus  predict  low  cor- 
relations, but  presumably  they  should  still  be 
positive. 

Both  n Ach  theory  and  research  suggest,  as 
another  possible  explanation,  that  individuals 
high  in  n Ach  work  hard  only  when  cues  to 
achievement  are  present.  It  was  this  explana- 
tion that  we  wished  to  test. 

In  our  studies  of  effective  teaching,  one  of 
our  hypotheses  was  that  men 2 high  in 
achievement  motivation  would  perform  best 
in  classes  where  the  instructor  set  high 
achievement  standards,  encouraged  competi- 
tion, and  where  students  perceived  the  work 
to  be  challenging.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hy- 
pothesized that  men  in  the  middle  range  of  n 
Ach  scores,  characterized  by  fear  of  failure, 
would  do  poorly  in  such  sections.  No  predic- 
tion was  made  for  students  in  the  lowest 
third  of  the  n Ach  score  distribution. 

Procedure 

To  test  our  hypotheses  we  needed  a sample  of 
students  differing  in  motivation  and  a sample  of 
instructors  differing  in  the  cues  emitted.  We  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  relative  achievements 


2 Sex  differences  play  an  important  role  in  the 
studies  of  achievement  motive.  Almost  all  successful 
studies  have  used  men  as  subjects;  attempts  to  use 
the  measure  with  women  have  had  only  spotty 
success.  In  the  present  studies,  therefore,  the  data 
for  men  and  women  were  treated  separately,  and 
more  success  with  men  was  anticipated. 
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of  students  within  a given  class.  There  are  clear 
advantages  of  generalization,  however,  if  conclusions 
can  be  based  upon  more  than  one  course.  Conse- 
quently, in  our  first  experiment  we  chose  three  multi- 
section courses  representing  quite  different  types  of 
content  and  objectives.  The  second-year  French 
and  freshman  mathematics  courses  met  four  times  a 
week,  the  psychology  course  three  times  a week. 
Section  sizes  were  typically  20-30.  Thirty-one  in- 
structors participated,  all  of  whom  had  had  previous 
teaching  experience.  Except  for  four  instructors  in 
French,  all  instructors  were  men.  Some  80%  of  the 
825  students  in  these  courses  gave  us  usable  data. 
Results  of  this  study  were  reported  by  McKeachie 
(1961). 

The  second  and  third  studies  were  attempts  to 
replicate  our  earlier  findings.  In  the  second  study  the 
16  instructors  were  individually  responsible  for  two 
sections  of  introductory  psychology  with  up  to  30 
students  in  each.  Each  section  met  four  times  a 
week.  Enrolled  in  the  course  were  406  women  and 
348  men,  and  about  90%  of  these  students  partici- 
pated in  our  study. 

In  a third  study  in  two  introductory  psychology 
courses,  266  men  and  244  women  students  gave  us 
usable  n Ach  scores  and  received  grades,  out  of  a 
potential  sample  of  the  953  students  of  24  teachers. 

The  measure  of  motivation  was  the  TAT-type 
measure  of  McClelland  et  al.  (1953).  The  pictures 
used  were  those  described  by  Veroff,  Atkinson,  Feld, 
and  Gurin  (1960).  Tests  were  administered  under 
neutral  conditions  to  groups  of  30-100  students, 
either  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  semester.  Scoring  was  done  by 
scorers  using  the  method  described  by  Atkinson 
(1958).  Their  correlations  with  an  expert  scorer 
ranged  .82-.90.  A recheck  at  the  end  of  scoring 
yielded  correlations  (Spearman  rho)  ranging  .81- 
LOO  for  a 30-story  sample. 

Scores  in  the  upper  third  of  our  distribution  were 
taken  as  indicative  of  positive  motivation  for 
achievement.  Scores  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
distribution  were  taken  as  indicative  of  fear  of 
failure  (Moulton,  1958).  Mean  scores  for  men  in 
the  three  studies  were  4.92,  5.28,  4.13,  with  standard 
deviations  about  4.0.  Mean  scores  for  women  were 
5.48,  6.12,  and  4.75.  These  scores  are  higher  than 
those  reported  for  the  national  sample,  as  would  be 
expected  for  a college-student  sample. 

The  measure  of  teacher  achievement  cues  in  the 
first  study  was  the  mean  rating  by  a teacher’s 
students  on  the  following  items,  which  were  in- 
cluded on  a 12-item  scale  described  by  McKeachie 
(1961)  and  given  at  the  end  of  the  semester: 

Instructor  set  very  high  standards  for  the  stu- 
dents. 

Members  of  the  class  competed  to  do  well. 

The  course  work  presented  a real  challenge  to  me. 

In  our  second  and  third  studies  we  used  the  fol- 
lowing single  item  from  the  46-item  scale  described 
by  Isaacson,  McKeachie,  Milholland,  Lin,  Hofeller, 
Baerwaldt,  and  Zinn  (1964): 


He  maintained  definite  standards  of  student  per- 
formance. 

Two  types  of  outcome  measures  were  used.  Course 
grades  were  used  in  all  courses,  and  achievement 
tests  were  given  to  the  psychology  students.  In  the 
first  study,  psychology  students  had  as  part  of  their 
final  examination  15  multiple-choice  items  and  1 
essay  question.  All  essay  tests  were  scored  blind  by 
a single  experienced  instructor  who  was  not  involved 
in  the  experiment.  The  second  study  used  the  same 
15-item  objective  test  and  the  Criteria  Test  of  Psy- 
chological Thinking  (Milholland,  1964)  as  part  of 
the  final  course  examination.  The  third  study  used 
the  Criteria  test,  a 25-item  multiple-choice  test  of 
knowledge,  and  an  essay  test  given  in  one  of  the 
two  introductory  courses. 

Results 

Little  relationship  between  n Ach  scores 
and  grades  was  found.  A summary  of  the 
data  on  this  question  from  all  three  studies  is 
given  in  Table  1.  Although  the  high  n Ach 
students  tend  to  achieve  better  grades  than 
those  lower  in  n Ach,  the  relationship  was 
nonsignificant. 


n 
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TABLE  1 

Relation  between  n Ach  Scores 
and  Course  Grades 


Grade 

n Ach 

Men* 

Womenb 

score 

A,  B 

C,  D,  E 

A,  B 

C,  D,  E 

High 

114 

103 

197 

161 

Medium 

81 

101 

150 

154 

Low 

144 

163 

m 

158 

Total 

339 

367 

483 

473 

Note. — Correlation  between  n Ach  and  total  score  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  was 
.03  for  men  and  —.07  for  women. 

* x2  - 2.8,  df  = 2,  ns. 
bx2  = 5.2,4/  =2,p  = .10. 

The  data  directly  bearing  on  the  hypothe- 
sis have  been  extracted  and  presented  in  Ta- 
ble 2.  The  trends  supporting  our  hypothesis 
are  unimpressive. 

Three  post  hoc  hypotheses  seemed  worth 
checking.  One  was  that  students  with  low  n 
Ach  scores  would  need  extrinsic  sources  of 
motivation  and,  hence,  would  perform  better 
in  high-achievement-cue  sections.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  not  supported. 
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TABLE  2 

Course  Grades  of  Men  with  High-  and  Middle- 
Range  n Ach  Scores  in  High-Achievement- 
Cue  Sections 


n Ach 
score 

Percentage  A’s 
and  B’s 

Course 

Hi-Ach- 

Cue 

sections 

Lo-Ach- 

Cue 

sections 

French 

High 

Middle 

0(5) 

0(4) 

75(4) 
no  cases 

Mathematics 

High 

Middle 

23(13) 

33(12) 

77(9) 

67(9) 

Psychology- 
First  study 

High 

Middle 

14(7) 

33(6) 

14(7) 

86(7) 

Second  study 

High 

Middle 

52(27) 

48(27) 

48(27) 

37(19) 

Third  study 

High 

Middle 

71(24) 

40(20) 

62(24) 

52(21) 

All  courses  combined 

High 

Middle 

46(76) 

39(69) 

58(71) 

54(56) 

Note. — Total  N indicated  in  parentheses. 


The  second  hypothesis  was  that  there  was 
a pervasive  achievement-cue  effect.  Results 
indicated  some  positive  effect  of  high  cues 
upon  performance.  In  1963  students  taught 
by  teachers  who  “maintained  definite  stand- 
ards of  student  performance”  made  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  on  both  an  essay  test 
and  on  objective  test  of  knowledge,  but  not 
on  the  Criteria  Test  of  Psychological  Think- 
ing. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  that  as  the  num- 
ber of  achievement  cues  increase,  more  and 
more  other  motives  for  achievement  are  also 
invoked — both  positive  and  negative;  thus  n 
Ach  is  likely  to  be  important  only  under  rela- 
tively low  cue  conditions.  Although  trends  in 
this  direction  occurred,  the  differences  be- 
tween high  and  low  n Ach  in  low  cue  sections 
were  not  significant. 

Discussion 

Why  did  we  get  negative  results?  One  pos- 
sibility is  that  we  used  the  wrong  pictures. 
The  Veroff  et  al.  (1960)  TAT  is  relatively 


lower  in  cues  for  n Ach  than  some  sets  of 
pictures  used  in  other  studies.  With  relatively 
few  achievement-related  responses,  reliability 
of  measurement  is  likely  to  be  reduced  (Ha- 
ber & Alpert,  1958).  Nevertheless,  our  scores 
are  comparable  to  those  reported  in  success- 
ful experiments. 

A second  possibility  is  that  our  testing  con- 
ditions interacted  with  subject  characteristics 
to  further  reduce  reliability  of  measurement. 
As  Atkinson  (1958,  p.  607)  has  pointed  out, 
the  cues  to  achievement  of  a college  classroom 
may  not  be  the  same  for  all  college  students. 

But  even  if  measurement  were  reliable,  we 
would  encounter  theoretical  complications.  In 
recent  years  Atkinson  and  his  students  have 
turned  more  and  more  from  the  use  of  n Ach 
as  a single  independent  variable  to  a more 
complex  formulation  involving  motive  for  suc- 
cess (Ms — represented  by  the  n Ach  score), 
motive  to  avoid  failure  (Mae — usually  mea- 
sured by  a test-anxiety  questionnaire),  and 
probability  of  success.  One  should  expect  n 
Ach  to  predict  grades  when  probability  of 
success  is  about  .5  and  when  the  resultant 
motivation  is  to  seek  success  rather  than 
avoid  failure.  We  had  thought  that  we  could 
get  at  probability  indirectly  through  our 
measure  of  ability  and  estimates  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  course.  Presumably,  students  in 
the  middle  range  of  ability  in  a course  of 
moderate  difficulty  should  produce  maximum 
motivation,  but  this  does  not  take  account  of 
the  differences  in  goals  of  students  differing 
in  ability.  A student  of  high  ability  may  set 
a grade  of  A as  his  goal,  while  another  stu- 
dent sets  a goal  of  B or  C.  We  did  not  obtain 
the  expected  interactions  between  ability,  n 
Ach,  anxiety,  and  achievement  and,  unfortu- 
nately, did  not  collect  individual  measures  of 
probability  of  success. 

The  course-difficulty  estimates  did  give  us 
some  food  for  thought.  Psychology  is  per- 
ceived as  a course  of  moderate  difficulty, 
while  French  is  perceived  as  easier  and  mathe- 
matics is  thought  to  be  more  difficult.  Al- 
though interaction  in  psychology  was  not  sta- 
tistically significant,  the  students  high  in  n 
Ach  did  tend  to  do  well  in  sections  high  in 
achievement  cues.  In  mathematics  and 
French,  however,  the  students  high  in  n Ach 
did  relatively  better  in  classes  low  in  achieve- 
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ment  cues,  a result  explainable  if  one  assumes 
that  the  presence  of  definite  standards  (our 
achievement-cues  item)  makes  clearer  the  low 
or  high  probability  of  success,  thus  lowering 
the  motivation  of  the  student  high  in  n Ach. 

Atkinson  and  O’Connor  (1966)  have  found 
evidence  that  the  relationship  between  total 
motivation  and  performance  is  curvilinear. 
Thus,  adding  high  achievement  motivation  to 
other  strong  motives  for  getting  good  grades 
may  in  fact  result  in  a decrement  in  perform- 
ance. Hence,  perhaps  n Ach  may  predict 
grades  only  in  classes  with  relatively  low  cues 
to  other  motives.  We  thus  analyzed  the  inter- 
action of  n Ach  in  sections  varying  in 
achievement,  affiliation,  and  power  cues  and 
found  no  consistent  results.  Even  with  com- 
plicated curvilinear  post  hoc  hypotheses  about 
the  effect  of  the  combined  motives  and  of 
achievement,  affiliation,  and  power  and  of 
ability  on  performance,  we  found  nothing  ex- 
citing that  could  be  replicated. 

In  short,  the  refinements  we  introduced 
into  our  experimental  design  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  forth  a significant  positive  re- 
lationship between  achievement  motivation 
and  academic  achievement.  We  introduced 
one  new  variable:  level  of  achievement  cues. 
Scores  on  the  items  we  used  to  measure 
achievement  cues  seem  to  have  only  a small 
relation  to  overall  achievement,  which  may 
mean  either  that  our  items  are  poor  or  that 
there  are  so  many  achievement  cues  in  col- 
lege courses  that  differences  between  classes 
are  not  important.  We  must  conclude  that 
this  variable’s  interaction  with  n Ach,  if  any, 
is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  produce  any 
substantial  positive  effect  on  course  grades. 
Our  justification  for  publishing  this  study  is 
simply  that  the  typical  prospective  researcher 
on  academic  performance  may  be  unaware  of 
the  difficulty  of  predicting  college  grades  from 
the  TAT  measure  of  n Ach.  One  might  con- 
clude from  this  that  n Ach  is  not  a useful 
variable  in  research  in  higher  education,  but 
this  is  not  so.  Isaacson  (1964)  has  shown 


that  n Ach  does  help  predict  curricular  choice, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
persisting  problem  of  grade  prediction. 
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II  - 7 : STUDENT  AFFILIATION  MOTIVES,  TEACHER  WARMTH,  AND 

ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT1 

W.  J.  McKEACHIE,  YI-GUANG  LIN, 

JOHN  MILHOLLAND,  and  ROBERT  ISAACSON 
University  of  Michigan 

The  hypothesis  that  affiliation  cues  would  interact  with  n Affiliation  in 
determining  achievement  in  a college  class  was  tested  in  introductory  courses 
in  mathematic  and  psychology.  In  3 separate  studies,  men  high  in  n Affiliation 
made  relatively  better  grades  in  classes  characterized  by  a high  level  of 
affiliation  cues,  whereas  low  n Affiliation  men  did  relatively  better  in  classes 
low  in  affiliation  cues.  Results  for  women  were  not  consistent. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  concerned  with  interactions 
between  student  motives  and  cues  from  instruc- 
tors that  affect  achievement  in  college  classes. 
The  theoretical  context  has  been  previously 
described : 

Students  enter  college  with  a number  of  im- 
portant, relatively  stable  motives  learned  at 
home,  in  their  previous  educational  experiences, 
and  through  other  experiences.  There  are  not 
only  individual  differences  in  these  motives,  but 
also  differences  in  the  relative  strength  of  dif- 
ferent motives  within  individuals.  Students  also 
possess  skills  and  abilities  useful  in  achieving 
goals  in  college.  Some  of  these,  such  as  verbal 
ability,  are  measured  by  the  intelligence  tests 
given  for  admission;  others,  like  note-taking  skill, 
study  habits,  ability  to  gain  the  instructor’s  sym- 
pathy, and  ability  to  make  friends,  are  not 
measured  in  our  entrance  battery. 

Unfortunately  for  the  sort  of  research  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  there  is  a motivational 
factor  of  major  importance  common  to  all  classes 
and  student — grades.  Because  most  students  are 
highly  motivated  for  grades,  the  differential  ef- 
fects of  differing  teaching  methods  in  eliciting 
such  motives  as  need  for  achievement,  need  for 
affiliation,  and  need  for  power  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  detect.  Nevertheless,  if  everyone  were 
motivated  equally,  the  correlation  between  abil- 


In  natural  settings  many  variables  may  influ- 
ence the  behavior  being  studied  by  the  re- 
searcher. He  must  hope  that  the  variables  he  is 
studying  are  potent  enough  to  show  through  a 
great  deal  of  noise  generated  by  the  many  un- 
controlled variables  in  the  situation  he  studies. 
When  a finding  reaching  an  acceptable  level  of 
statistical  significance  emerges,  it  is  usually  pub- 
lished and  may  become  an  accepted  part  of  the 
literature.  When  attempts  are  made  to  replicate 
such  findings,  they  often  fail. 

Our  research  strategy  has  been  a conservative 
one  in  the  sense  that  we  have  generally  not  pub- 
lished our  first  significant  results,  but  instead 
have  tried  to  replicate  them.  On  the  other  hand 
we  are  not  conservative  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  our  replications.  In  the  studies  to  be 
reported  in  this  article,  we  argue  that  results 
obtained  in  the  same  direction  as  our  original 
statistically  significant  findings  should  strengthen 
one’s  confidence  in  the  hypothesized  relationship 
even  though  they  do  not  reach  conventional 
levels  of  statistical  significance. 

1 The  earlier  data  reported  in  this  study  were 
collected  under  a grant  from  the  Fund  for  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  The  later  data  were  collected 
and  analyzed  with  support  from  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Research  Contracts  SAE-8S41 
and  4/10-001  to  W.  J.  McKeachie,  J.  E.  Milholland, 
and  Robert  L.  Isaacson. 
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ity  measures  and  grades  should  be  much  higher 
than  usually  found.  Even  the  best  combinations 
of  measures  of  ability  leave  over  half  the  vari- 
ance in  grades  unaccounted  for — enough  at  least 
to  leave,  hope  that  motivational  measures  may 
contribute  significantly  (McKeachie,  1961,  pp. 
114-115). 

Let  us  assume  that  the  affiliation  motive  is  a 
dimension  of  individual  differences  among  college 
students.  Classes  differ  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  provide  cues  for  this  motive.  Some  instruc- 


TABLE  1 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affiliation 
Motive,  and  Grades 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 

Student 

n 

Affiliation 

Psychology  students'  grades* * 

A + B 

C +D 

Total 

High 

High 

30 

18 

48 

Low 

17 

31 

48 

Low 

High 

17 

27 

44 

Low 

24 

20 

44 

Total 

88 

96 

184 

Variables 

X* 

n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 

Cues  (B)  X Grade  (C) 

8.5** 

A X B 

.0 

A X C 

.8 

B XC 

.1 

Male  mathematics  and  psy- 

chology students'  gradesb 

Classroom 

Student 

affiliation 

n 

A +B 

C +D 

Total 

cues 

Affiliation 

High 

High 

25 

21 

46 

Low 

10 

21 

31 

Low 

High 

17 

33 

50 

Low 

16 

17 

33 

Total 

68 

92 

160 

Variables 

X* 

A X B X C 

5.2* 

A X B 

.00 

A X C 

.15 

B XC 

.53 

Note. — Although  results  for  each  of  the  three  groups  (Math 
men,  Psych  men,  and  Psych  women)  were  in  the  predicted  di- 
rection, none  reached  the  5%  level  of  significance  by  itself. 

• Excerpted  from  a larger  analysis  including  three  other 
variables : Sex,  Ins tru  mentality,  and  Intelligence. 

b Excerpted  from  a larger  analysis  including  the  variables: 
Intelligence,  Instrumentality,  and  Course, 

< .05,  df  S3  1, 

**P  < .01,  df  S3  l. 


TABLE  2 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affuation 
Motive,  and  Grades:  Second  Study 

Men 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 


Student 

n 

Affiliation 


Course  grades 


High 


Low 

Total 


A + B 

C,  D,  E 

Total 

High 

36 

21 

57 

Middle 

22 

27 

49 

Low 

20 

25 

45 

High 

26 

33 

59 

Middle 

21 

25 

46 

Low 

31 

25 

56 

156 

156 

312 

Variables 


X* 


n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 
Cues  (B)  X Grades  (C) 


A X B 
A X C 
B X C 


5.47* 

1.03 

1.14 

.32 


» In  the  second  and  third  studies  Na  were  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  breaking  n Affiliation  into  thirds. 

*p  < .10,  df  = 2. 


tors  are  warm,  friendly,  and  personally  inter- 
ested in  each  student;  others  are  subject-  or 
self-oriented  and  elicit  few  expectations  of  aflfiha- 
tive  satisfactions.  This  assumption  leads  to  the 
hypothesis: 

The  grades  of  students  high  in  affiliation 
motivation  will  be  relatively  higher  in  classes 
high  in  aflfiliative  cues  than  in  classes  with  few 
aflfiliative  cues,  while  the  grades  of  students  lower 
in  affiliation  motivation  will  be  relatively  lower 
in  classes  high  in  affiliative  cues  than  in  classes 
with  few  aflfiliative  cues. 

The  gap  in  this  theory  is  that  even  when  a 
student  wants  to  win  affiliative  satisfaction  from 
a teacher,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  perceive 
academic  achievement  as  being  instrumental  to 
such  satisfactions.  He  might  perceive  “apple- 
polishing,” asking  questions,  or  other  behaviors 
as  instrumental  responses  having  a greater  proba- 
bility of  leading  to  affiliative  satisfaction.  These 
instrumentalities  were  not  investigated  in  our 
studies. 


Procedures 

Sample 

For  the  first  study  we  chose  three  multisection 
courses  representing  quite  different  types  of  content 
and  objectives.  They  were  second-year  French, 
freshman  mathematics,  and  general  psychology. 
Thirty-one  instructors  participated — all  of  the  ex- 
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perienced  teachers  in  these  courses.  Since  results  for 
women  were  generally  inconclusive,  as  is  common 
for  studies  using  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test 
(TAT),  and  since  the  French  course  had  few  men, 
it  is  not  included  in  this  report. 

Within  these  courses  all  students  were  invited  to 
take  a group  of  tests  designed  to  measure  our  inde- 
pendent variables.  Of  the  SSS  students  in  the  two 
courses,  533  provided  usable  responses  on  some  tests. 
However,  incomplete  responses  on  particular  tests 
lead  to  varying  Ns  in  the  tables  included  herein. 

In  the  second  study  16  introductory  psychology 
teachers  participated.  There  were  406  women  and 
348  men  enrolled  in  the  introductory  course.  Not  all 
teachers  gave  all  measures  so  that  N varied  from 
510  to  737.  In  the  third  study  24  teachers  with  466 
men  and  487  women  students  enrolled  in  introduc- 
tory psychology  courses  participated. 

Measures 

The  TAT  method  developed  by  Shipley  and 
Verofif  (1952)  was  used  to  measure  student  need  for 
affiliation.  The  pictures  were  those  used  in  the  na- 
tional  study  of  motivation  by  Veroff,  Atkinson,  Feld, 
and  Gurin  (1960).  Tests  were  administered  under 
neutral  classroom  conditions  to  30-100  students  in  a 
group.  The  reliability  of  our  trained  scorers,  as 
measured  by  correlations  with  experts,  ranged  from 
.82  to  .89. 


TABLE  3 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affiliation 
Motives,  and  Grades:  Third  Study 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 

Student 

n 

Affiliation 

Men 

Course  grades 

A + B 

C.  D,  E 

Total 

High 

26 

21 

47 

High 

Middle 

34 

31 

65 

Low 

21 

14 

35 

High 

16 

17 

33 

Low 

Middle 

16 

16 

32 

Low 

26 

17 

43 

Total 

139 

116 

255 

Variables 

X* 

n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 

Cues  (B)  X Grade  (C) 

.41 

A X B 

8.74** 

A X C 

1.51 

B XC 

.50 

Note.— The  following  interaction  is  irrelevant  to  our  hy- 
pothesis. It  only  indicates  that  mid  n Affiliation  subjects  tended 
more  than  low  n Affiliation  subjects  to  be  in  the  classes  of  high- 
warmth  teachers.  Individual  differences  in  n Affiliation  did  not 
correlate  with  ratings  of  teacher  warmth,  so  that  this  seems  less 
likely  to  be  a rating  artifact  than  chance  or  a real  difference  in 
classroom  climate  created  when  a high  proportion  of  students 
are  similar  in  n Affiliation. 

**  p < .02,  df  = 2. 


TABLE  4 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affiliation 
Motive,  and  Performance  on  Test  of 
Knowledge:  Second  Study 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 

Student 

n 

Affiliation 

Men 

Knowledge  test 

High 

Low 

Total 

High 

26 

13 

39 

High 

Middle 

13 

22 

35 

Low 

10 

15 

25 

High 

19 

19 

38 

Low 

Middle 

25 

12 

37 

Low 

26 

16 

42 

Total 

119 

97 

216 

Variables 

X* 

n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 

Cues  (B)  X Knowledge  (C) 

9.65** 

A XB 

2.90 

A X C 

.56 

B XC 

2.32 

**p  < .01,  df  - 2. 


Affiliation  Cues 

In  the  first  study  each  student  completed  a 12- 
item  questionnaire  about  characteristics  of  the  class- 
room. This  questionnaire  contained  the  three  items 
with  the  highest  factor  loadings  on  each  of  four 
factors  emerging  from  a factor  analysis  of  a longer 
questionnaire.  The  four  factors  had  to  do  with 
achievement  cues,  friendliness,  organization  of  the 
content  of  the  course,  and  organization  of  testing 
and  grading. 

The  items  for  affiliation  cues  (friendliness)  were 
as  follows: 

The  instructor  takes  a personal  interest  in  stu- 
dents. 

Students  in  the  class  were  friendly. 

The  instructor  calls  students  by  name. 

Students  rated  their  class  on  each  item  on  a scale 
from  1 “always  present”  to  4 “never  present.”  The 
scores  on  the  three  items  ‘were  summed,  and  the 
mean  rating  for  each  class  was  used  as  the  index  of 
the  level  of  affiliation  cues  in  that  class. 

In  the  second  study,  classroom  observers  rated  the 
overall  level  of  affiliation  cues.  In  the  third  study 
student  ratings  were  again  used. 

Outcome  Measures 

Two  types  of  outcome  measures  were  used.  Course 
grades  were  used  in  all  courses,  and  achievement 
tests  were  given  to  the  psychology  students.  In  the 
first  study  psychology  students  had  as  part  of  their 
final  examination  15  multiple-choice  items  and  one 
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essay  question.  All  essay  tests  were  scored  blind  by  a 
single  experienced  instructor  who  was  not  involved 
in  the  experiment.  The  second  study  used  the  same 
15-item  objective  test  and  the  “Criteria  Test”  (Mil- 
holland,  1964)  as  part  of  the  final  course  examina- 
tion. The  third  study  used  the  Criteria  Test,  a 25- 
itein  multiple-choice  test  of  knowledge,  and  an  essay 
test  given  in  one  of  the  two  introductory  courses. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  experimental  hypothesis  was  supported  in 
the  first  study  by  a significant  interaction  in  the 
expected  direction  among  affiliation  cues,  motiva- 
tion, and  grades  for  all  students  in  psychology 
and  for  men  in  mathematics  and  psychology 
taken  together  (see  Table  1).  Positive  results 
were  also  obtained  for  men  in  the  second  and 
third  studies  (see  Tables  2 and  3).  There  was  a 
tendency  for  high  n Affiliation  women  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  studies  to  perform  as  predicted, 
but  the  grades  for  low  n Affiliation  women  were 
contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

Note  that  in  neither  the  second  nor  the  third 
study  did  the  results  reach  the  .05  level  of  sig- 
nificance. But  none  of  these  three  studies  was 
carried  out  in  an  exploratory  “see-what-comes- 
out”  fashion.  We  undertook  them  to  look  for 
just  such  an  interaction,  and  the  fact  that  it 
emerged  three  times,  albeit  at  close  to  chance 

TABLE  5 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affiliation 
Motive,  and  Performance  on  Criteria 
Test:  Second  Study 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 

Student 

n 

Affiliation 

Men 

Criteria  test 

High 

Low 

Total 

High 

30 

19 

49 

High 

Middle 

16 

26  . 

42 

Low 

20 

17 

37 

High 

21 

30 

51 

Low 

Middle 

21 

21 

42 

Low 

25 

26 

51 

Total 

133 

139 

272 

Variables 

X* 

n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 

Cues  (B)  X Criteria  Test 

(C) 

4.90* 

A X B 

1.33 

A X C 

1.14 

B XC 

.69 

*p  < .10,  df  » 2. 


TABLE  6 

Interaction  of  Affiliation  Cues,  Affiliation 
Motive,  and  Performance  on  Essay  Test: 
Third  Study 


Classroom 

affiliation 

cues 

Student 

n 

Affiliation 

Men 

Essay  test 

High 

Low 

Total 

High 

16 

13 

29 

High 

Middle 

27 

18 

45 

Low 

9 

13 

22 

High 

10 

16 

26 

Low 

Middle 

10 

12 

22 

Low 

11 

17 

28 

Total 

83 

89 

172* 

Variables 

X* 

n Affiliation  (A)  X Affiliation 

Cues  (B)  X Essay  (C) 

.43 

A XB 

6.54* 

A X C 

2.69 

B X C 

3.04 

» The  N in  Table  6 differs  from  that  in  Table  3 because  the 
essay  test  was  used  in  only  one  of  the  two  introductory  psychol- 


levels,  is  more  convincing  to  us  than  a single  .05 
level  result  emerging  from  a welter  of  analyses. 
The  interaction  of  warmth  and  n Affiliation  ac- 
counts for  very  little  of  the  variance  in  course 
grades,  but  it  does  have  a replicable  effect. 

The  results  thus  lend  some  support  to  our 
hypothesis.  But  did  the  high  grades  of  high  n 
Affiliation  students  in  high-warmth  sections  re- 
sult from  high  levels  of  achievement  or  simply 
from  the  student’s  ability  to  make  a good  impres- 
sion on  the  instructor? 

Although  no  achievement-test  scores  were  avail- 
able in  mathematics,  we  have  one  check  upon 
this  in  the  scores  on  the  common  portions  of  the 
final  examinations  in  the  psychology  courses.  The 
pattern  of  results  on  the  objective  tests  used  in 
the  first  and  third  studies  revealed  no  interaction. 
On  the  tests  used  in  the  second  study,  high  n 
Affiliation  men  tended  to  do  well  in  high  affilia- 
tion cue  sections  (see  Tables  4 and  5),  and  a 
similar  trend  was  found  on  the  essay  test  used  in 
the  third  study  (see  Table  6).  These  data  suggest 
that  the  interaction  of  warmth  and  n Affiliation 
affected  actual  achievement  and  not  just  grades. 

Why  did  men  high  in  n Affiliation  achieve  bet- 
ter grades  for  friendly  teachers?  pur  guess  would 
be  that  these  students  saw  academic  achievement 
as  a means  of  gaining  approval  and  personal  in- 
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terest  of  the  teacher.  But  this  guess  should  be 
checked,  and  we  anticipate  questioning  such  stu- 
dents about  their  perceptions  of  avenues  to  affilia- 
tive  satisfactions. 

What  does  this  study  contribute?  We  see  its 
major  contribution  as  a demonstration  that  the 
effects  of  interactions  between  situational  and 
individual  difference  variables  can  be  revealed  in 
studies  in  natural  settings,  and  that  even  with 
relatively  imprecise  measures  such  interactions 
are  powerful  enough  and  stable  enough  to  emerge 
in  replicated  studies. 

But  we  see  a second  contribution  in  the  con- 
tent itself.  Psychologists  often  talk  in  the  ab- 
stract about  the  interaction  of  cue  and  motive, 
but  seldom  have  much  to  say  about  what  situa- 
tional variables  interact  with  what  motives.  We 
have  added  in  a small  way  to  the  evidence  that  n 
Affiliation  not  only  should,  but  really  does  affect 
behavior  in  real  life,  and  that  its  elicitation  in 
the  classroom  depends  upon  the  teacher’s  friend- 
liness. 

The  results  reported  here  may  be  related  to 
those  of  studies  of  public  school  teachers  by 
Cogan  (1958)  and  by  Ryans  (1960),  which  indi- 
cate that  a dimension  characterized  by  friendly, 
integrative,  affiliative,  nurturant,  behavior  is  also 
important  in  public  school  teaching.  Teachers 
high  on  this  dimension  produced  more  student 
self-initiated  work  than  teachers  low  on  it.  Al- 


though teacher  warmth  appears  to  be  an  impor- 
tant dimension  of  teaching,  our  results  indicate 
that  its  effect  is  not  uniform.  The  “warm”  teacher 
(high  affiliation  cues)  is  not  always  effective.  His 
effectiveness  depends  upon  characteristics  of  his 
students. 
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The  Interactiou  of  Achievement  Cues  and  Facilitating 
Anxiety  in  the  Achievement  of  Women 
W.J.  McKeachie 


Alpert  and  Haber  (1960)  developed  a test  of  anxiety,  about _ 
acheivement  tests  with  two  subtes ts . . . one  for  debilJjtating.  anxiety , t e 
other  for  facilitating  anxiety.  They  presented  evidence,  that,  the 
f a c ilitating.  anxiety  scale  correlated  positively  with,  grade  .point 
average,  while  the  debilitating  anxiety  scale  correlated  negatively  wit 

GPA. 


In  our.  use  of  the  Alpert  and  Haber  test  at  the.  University  of 
Michigan,  we.  have,  not  found  that  it  consistently,  contributes  much  beyond 
standard  college  aptitude  measures  to  the  prediction  of  grades  in  our 
introductory  psychology  course.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the 
scores,  on.  the  scale  consistently  interact  with  a.  measure  of  achievement 
cues,  emitted,  by  the  instructor  in  predicting  the  grades,  of  women.  (Not 
for  men.).  The.  sample  and  procedures  used  in  these  studies  are 
described  in  McKeachie  et  al  (1966).  (Chap.  II-7  of  this,  report) . 


Table.  1.  indicates  this  interaction  for  three  different  samples. 
In  each,  sample,  women  students  high  in  facilitating,  anxiety:  did 
relatively,  well  in  classes  low  in  achievement  cues.. while,  students  low 
in  facilitating  anxiety  did  relatively  poorly  in  these  classes. 

Table  1 


The  Interaction  of  Achievement  Cues,  Facilitating  Anxiety 

and  Grades  of  Women 

Grades 


Facil.  Anx. 

Ach. 

Cues  A & B 

C,D#E 

N 

1963  Sample 

Hi 

27 

25 

52 

Hi 

Lo 

40 

27 

. 67 

Hi 

37 

23 

60 

Lo 

Lo 

20 

38 

58 

124 

113 

237 

1961  Sample. 

Hi 

55 

47 

102 

Hi 

Lo 

54 

42 

96 

* 

Hi 

35 

40 

75 

Lo 

Lo 

40 

65 

105 

184 

194 

378 

1958  Sample* 

Hi 

50 

36 

85 

Hi 

Lo 

72 

49 

121 

Hi 

40 

43 

83 

Lo 

Lo 

41 

49 

90 

203  177  380 


Interaction  chi  square  for  combined  data  =5.59  with  1 degree  of  freedom 
PL  02 

*The  1958  sample  is  described  in  McKeachie,  the  1961  and  1963  samples 
are  students  in  elementary  psychology  courses. 


Discussion. 


What  accounts  for  this  rather  consistent  finding? 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  specific  measures  of  achievement,  cues 
and  facilitating  anxiety.  In  the  two  later  studies- the.  index  .of 
achievement,  cues,  was  obtained  by  computing  the  mean,  rating  students 
assigned,  an.  instructor  on  the  following  item: 

"He  maintained  definite  standards  of  student  performance." 

In  the  first  study  we  used  the  mean  of  three  items: 

"Instructor,  set  very  high  standards  for  student" 

"Members  of  the  class  competed  to  do  well" 

"The.  course  work  presented  a real  challenge  to  me" 

A.  typical  item  on  the  Facilitating  Anxiety  Scale,  is.  "I  work  most 
effectively,  under  pressure — as  when  the  task  is  very  important. 1 We 
had. expected  students  high  in  facilitating  anxiety  (who  answer  such 
questions,  affirmatively)  to  do  well  in  classes  with,  high  achievement 
cues,  but  . these  results  in  the  opposite  direction  suggest,  that,  the 
Facilitating.  Anxiety  Scale  may  be  a test  of  general  academic  motivation 
as  much.  as.  a.  scale  of  test  anxiety.  In  short ? women,  who.  score,  high 
on  this,  scale  may  say  they  are  unafraid  of  tests  because  they  study 
and  are  prepared,  to  the  limits  of  their  ability. ..  Students,  who  score 
low  on  .the.  scale  may  simply  be  unmotivated.  When  the.  instructor 
provides,  additional  cues  to  achievement  the  unmotivated  students  begin 
to  work...  . Since,  grades  are  more  or  less  relative  within,  .a.  .class , the 
unmotivated  students  win  relatively  more  of  the  high  grades  in  the 
situation- where,  they  are  encouraged  to  work.  This,  suggestion  is 
supported,  by  the  finding  that  on  the  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria 
Test  .(Milholland  1964)  and  on  a test  of  knowledge,  administered 
as  part  oi  the.  final  examination,  women  high  in  facilitating  anxiety 
did.. about  equally  as  well  whether  taught  in  high.  ox.  low  achievement 
cue.  sections,  but  the  low  facilitating  anxiety  women  more,  nearly 
approached  .the.  achievement  of  the  high  FA  women  when  in  high  cue 
sections.. 

Summary 

Women  psychology  students  low  in  Facilitating  Anxiety  as.  measured 
by  the.  Alpert-Haber  AAT  achieved  better  grades  when  taught:  by.:  teachers 
characterized  by  expectations  of  high  standards  of  achievement  than 
when  .taught,  by  teachers  with  less  high  expectations,  while  women  high  in 
Facilitating  Anxiety  achieved  relatively  better  grades,  in  classes 
characterized  by  lower  standards  of  achievement. 
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11-9;  Interactions  Between  Student  Anxiety 
and  Teacher  Produced  Anxiety  Cues 

Robert  Stakenas  and  John  E „ Mi  I ho!  land 

Introduction 


In  attempting  to  explain  the  lack  of  significant  differences  between  differing 
teaching  methods  and  student  performance,  McKeachie  has  theorized  that  students 
who  profit  from  one  method  may  be  adversely  affected  by  a different  approach, 
while  other  students  may  be  affected  in  just  the  opposite  way.  Thus,  when  group 
comparisons  are  made,  gains  are  nullified  by  losses  so  that  there  seems  to  be  little 
over-all  difference  in  group  performance.  By  examining  relationships  between 
personality  characteristics  of  students  and  teachers,  McKeachie  was  able  to  find 
significant  interactions  between  variables  such  as  students’  need  affiliation  and 
teacher  warmth  in  determining  course  grade  (McKeachie,  1961). 

In  view  of  McKeachie’s  findings,  it  would  be  profitable  to  determine  what 
other  factors  in  the  college  classroom  are  subject  to  similar  interactions,,  A likely 
prospect  would  be  anxiety  since  its  effect  on  learning  and  performance  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  studies  (Atkinson,  I960;  Child,  1954;  LG,  Sarason,  I960), 

Instructions  intended  to  manipulate  levels  of  arousal  have  also  been  shown  to 
interact  with  anxiety  and  performance.  For  example,  Mandler  and  Sarason  (1952) 
found  that  an  intervening  report  produced  differential  effects  on  performance  of  a 
block  assembly  task.  Subjects  who  had  been  identified  as  high-anxious  on  an 
anxiety  questionnaire  performed  more  effectively  when  no  evaluative  reference 
was  made  to  their  previous  performance;  both  success  and  failure  reports  tended  to 
reduce  the  level  of  performance  for  these  high-anxious  subjects.  The  performance 
of  the  low-anxiety  group,  however,  improved  after  evaluative  references.  Irwin 
Sarason  (1957)  reported  an  interaction  among  anxiety,  motivating  instructions, 
and  a serial  verbal  learning  task.  In  another  study,  Montague  (1953)  compared 
high  and  low  anxiety  groups  in  ability  to  learn  lists  of  nonsense  syllables  which 
differed  in  association  value  and  intralist  similarity,  A significant  interaction  was 
obtained,  with  low-anxious  subjects  being  superior  to  high-anxious  on  the  more 
complex  task;  but  on  the  least  difficult  task,  high  anxious  subjects  were  superior 
to  low  anxious  subjects.  Sarason  and  Palola  (I960)  studied  the  combined  effects 
of  task  difficulty,  instructions,  anxiety,  and  performance.  They  also  found  signifi- 
cant interactions,  the  results  suggesting  that  high  difficulty  and  highly  motivating 
instructions  combined  to  lower  performance  for  high-anxious  subjects.  On  the 
basis  of  their  findings  they  concluded  that  attempts  to  relate  anxiety  to  either 
instructional  or  difficulty  variables  alone  would  not  be  as  fruitful  as  analyzing  the 
three  variables  simultaneously. 

At  this  point  it  seems  clear  that  anxiety  arousal  can  have  differential  effects  on 
learning  and  performance.  The  nature  of  this  effect  depends  upon  the  interaction 


of  perceived  threat,  task  complexity,  and  anxiety  disposition  of  the  individual . But 
what  is  the  mechanism  presumed  to  be  operating  within  the  person  that  facilitates  or 
disrupts  his  performance  under  stressful  conditions?  Mandler  and  Sarason  (1952)  have 
advanced  a habit  interpretation  of  anxiety  which  assumes  that  individuals  learn  to 
emit  different  kinds  of  responses  to  anxiety  arousing  stimuli . Anxiety  itself  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a response-produced  stimulus  with  functional  characteristics  of  a drive 
(Miller  and  Dollard,  1950) « Anxiety  reactions  become  generalized  from  previous 
experiences..  The  anxiety  drive  is  assumed  to  elicit  responses  that  tend  to  reduce  the 
drive . These  responses  can  be  of  two  different  types.  One  type  includes  responses 
which  are  not  specifically  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  task,  such  as  feelings  of 
inadequacy,  helplessness,  anticipation  of  punishment,  loss  of  self  esteem,  or  im- 
plicit attempts  to  leave  the  psychological  field.  Such  responses  could  be  designated 
as  self-  rather  than  task  oriented.  The  second  general  type  of  responses  to  anxiety 
arousal  are  directly  related  to  the  completion  of  the  task  and  reduce  anxiety  by 
leading  to  task  completion.  Thus,  under  conditions  of  stress  persons  with  a pre- 
disposition toward  emission  of  self-oriented  responses  would  find  their  task  perform- 
ance disrupted  because  of  response  competition.  The  generalized  self-oriented 
responses,  whose  aim  is  to  reduce  the  anxiety  drive,  would  compete  with  responses 
necessary  to  perform  the  required  task.  When  response  competition  is  strong,  the 
level  of  performance  is  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  react  more  real- 
istically to  tne  situation  would  find  their  performance  facilitated  under  conditions 
of  arousal,  because  of  the  absence  of  competing  responses  and  the  presence  of 
responses  directed  toward  the  goal. 


On  the  basis  of  this  habit  interpretation  of  anxiety,  Alpert  and  Haber  (I960) 
constructed  two  test  anxiety  scales,  one  to  assess  facilitating  anxiety,  the  other, 
interfering  or  debilitating  anxiety.  Using  these  new  scales  they  found  a positive 
relationship  between  facilitating  anxiety  and  college  grade  point  average  and  the 
reverse  for  debilitating  anxiety.  Although  the  correlations  were  higher  than  those 
obtained  using  a general  measure  of  anxiety,  such  as  Taylor's  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale,  the  specific  test  anxiety  scales  were  correlated  with  ability,  whereas  the 
general  anxiety  measures  were  not.  Nevertheless,  Alpert  and  Haber  found  that 
their  anxiety  scales  made  a significant  addition  to  ability  measures  in  the  prediction 
of  grades  by  a multiple  regression  equation. 


Since  the  teacher  is  highly  involved  with  motivating  and  evaluating  student  per- 
formance, his  behavior  could  be  an  important  cue  for  anxiety  arousal  in  academic 
situations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  anxiety  arousal  has  differential  effects  on 
learning  and  performance,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  teacher's 
behavior,  as  a potential  anxiety  cue,  could  be  an  important  source  of  variance  in 
academic  performance.  In  order  to  test  this  notion  several  interactional  hypotheses 
were  generated  for  empirical  testing.  Assuming  that  the  Alpert-Haber  facilitating 
and  debilitating  anxiety  scales  are  measures  of  differential  response  tendencies  to 
anxiety  arousal,  it  was  predicted  that,  other  things  being  equals 


H js  Students  high  in  facilitating  anxiety  will  tend  to  do  relatively 
better  in  classrooms  with  more  teacher-produced  anxiety  cues. 
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but  students  low  in  facilitating  anxiety  will  tend  to  do  rela- 
tively better  in  classrooms  with  fewer  anxiety  cues* 

H2:  The  relationships  for  debilitating  anxiety  will  be  the  reverse 
of  those  for  facilitating  anxiety. 

The  two  hypotheses  above  are  attempts  to  predict  performance  purely  on  the  basis 
of  anxiety  disposition  and  anxiety  arousal . Task  difficulty  also  needs  to  be  carefully 
considered , however,, 

Assuming  that  course  requirements  are  of  intermediate  difficulty,  college  stu- 
dents with  high  ability  should  find  task  demands  relatively  easy.  According  to 
results  obtained  by  Sarason  and  Falola  (I960),  high  anxious  subjects  perform  better 
than  low  anxious  su  bj  ect  on  an  easy  task  whether  situational  conditions  are  neutral 
or  highly  motivating.  ThereforeTTF  was  predicted  that; 

H3S  High  ability-high  debilitating  anxiety  students  will  achieve 
higher  grades  than  high  ability-low  debilitating  anxiety  stu- 
dents, irrespective  of  the  level  of  teacher-produced  anxiety 
cues. 

Sarason  and  Palola  also  found  that  performance  level  on  a difficult  task  was  decreased 
for  highly  anxious  subjects  under  highly  motivating  conditions.  Since  course  work 
would  be  relatively  more  difficult  for  college  students  with  relatively  low  ability, 
it  was  predicted  that? 

H4?  Low  ability-high  debilitating  anxiety  students  will  achieve. 

higher  grades  under  low  teacher  anxiety  cues,  but  low  ability- 
low  debilitating  anxiety  students  will  achieve  higher  grades 
under  high  teacher  anxiety  cues. 

Are  conditions  during  the  course  of  an  academic  year  actually  similar  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  experimental  laboratory?  In  the  studies  cited,  the  situation  was 
relatively  novel  and  length  of  time  to  adapt  brief  so  that  the  interaction  of  anxiety 
disposition  and  anxiety  arousal  emerges  quite  clearly.  During  the  course  of  a semes- 
ter, however,  students  have  lengthy  periods  of  time  in  which  to  adapt  to  anxiety 
aroused  in  the  classroom.  A more  thorough  formulation  of  this  problem  would  require 
considering  not  only  the  frequency  of  anxiety  cues  but  also  the  student  s behavior 
after  he  experiences  them.  Thus,  students  with  good  study  habits  would  be  better 
able  to  handle  anxiety  related  to  academic  achievement  situations  through  more 
thorough  mastery  of  subject  matter  and  completion  of  assignments.  Once  material 
is  sufficiently  learned,  performance  would  be  less  affected  by  aroused  states  during 
recall  since  anxiety  seems  to  have  more  deleterious  effects  on  response  acquisition 
than  on  the  performance  of  an  already  existing  response  (Bindra,  1959).  Therefore, 
it  was  predicted  that; 


H5§  Disparity  of  performance  of  students  who  are  alike  in  having 
high  debilitating  anxiety  but  who  differ  in  study  habits#  will 
be  greater  in  high  anxiety  cue  classes  than  in  low  anxiety 
cue  classes  with  performance  of  good  study  habit  students 
being  superior,, 

Sn  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  anxiety  in  the  academic  testing  situation  the 
Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test  was  given  as  part  of  the  final  examination. 
Although  the  test  is  based  on  content  in  the  introductory  course,  items  were  de- 
signed with  the  intention  of  measuring  application  of  cognitive  skills  beyond 
retention  of  factual  material  a Since  anxiety  level  of  most  students  is  raised  during 
final  examinations,  it  was  assumed  that  the  test  would  be  administered  under 
stressful  conditions.  Thus,  administration  of  the  Criteria  Test  would  seem  to  be 
comparable  to  situations  encountered  in  the  experimental  studies  reviewed.  The 
predictions  were; 

H^;  Other  things  being  equal,  students  with  high  facilitating 

anxiety  will  achieve  higher  Criteria  Test  scores  than  students 
with  low  facilitating  anxiety. 

H 7;  The  relationships  for  debilitating  anxiety  will  be  the  re- 
verse of  those  for  facilitating  anxiety. 

Procedure  1. 

The  first  sample  consisted  of  students  and  teachers  in  all  37  sections  of  the  in- 
troductory psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  spring 
semester  of  1961.  These  sections  were  taught  by  15  male  and  I female  graduate 
student  teaching  fellows.  Seven  hundred  fifty-one  students  were  enrolled,  but  127 
were  omitted  from  the  sample  because  of  incomplete  data.  The  1961  data  analyzed 
herein  are  based  on  the  remaining  sample  of  364  female  and  260  male  students. 

Another  sample  was  obtained  for  replication.  This  second  sample  included 
students  and  teachers  in  34  out  of  41  sections  of  the  introductory  psychology  course 
at  the  University  during  the  spring  semester  of  1963.  These  sections  were  taught  by 
6 female  and  19  male  instructors,  6 of  whom  were  Ph,D8s,  Although  825  students 
were  enrolled,  the  size  of  this  sample  was  also  reduced  because  of  incomplete  data. 
Results  reported  for  1963  are  based  on  243  female  and  174  male  students. 

Intel lectuaS  ability  was  assessed  in  1961  by  means  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Psychological  Examination  (ACE)  and  in  1963  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT),  facilitating  anxiety  (FA)  and 
debilitating  anxiety  (DA)  by  the  Alpert-Haber  scales,  and  study  habits  (SH)  by 
The  Work.  The  ACE  and  SAT  had  been  administered  prior  to  election  of  the  course 
while  assessment  of  FA,  DA,  and  SH  was  completed  early  in  the  semester. 
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Anxiety  cue  indices  were  derived  from  two  items  on  a student  rating  form  given 
at  the  end  of  the  semester.  These  items  were: 

He  continually  emphasized  grades. 

By  the  way  he  acted,  he  made  students  feel  afraid  of  him. 

Each  item  was  rated  on  a 5-point  Likert-type  scale.  The  mean  item  score  for 
a class  was  used  as  the  measure  of  anxiety  cues  in  that  class.  Anxiety  cue  means 
could  thus  range  from  1.00  to  5,00,  1.00  indicating  a high  cue  level.  Outcome 
measures  were  course  grades  and  scores  on  the  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria 
Test, 


Results 


Implicit  in  the  development  of  the  experimental  design  and  hypotheses  was 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be  sufficient  variability  in  anxiety  cues,  from  class 
to  class,  to  permit  a clear  assessment  of  their  effect.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  I . 


Table  I 

Mean  Anxiety  Cue  Ratings,  1961  and  1963 


Rating 

Score  range 

Number 

1961 

of  sections 

1963 

Almost  always  occurred 

1.00-1.49 

0 

0 

Often  occurred 

1.50-2.49 

0 

0 

Occasionally  occurred 

2.50-3.49 

0 

1 

Seldom  occurred 

3.50-4.49 

30 

24 

Almost  never  occurred 

4.50-5.00 

7 

9 

Total 

37 

34 

^ The  Work  is  a 20  item  adaptation  of  the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits 
and  Attitudes  used  by  permission  of  the  copyright  holders  for  this  research  project 
only.  The  original  instrument  was  copyrighted  in  1953  by  the  Psychological  Corp- 
oration, New  York,  N.Y.  All  rights  reserved. 
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In  all  but  one  of  the  71  sections  mean  ratings  were  beyond  the  neutral  point  and 
indicated  a low  level  of  anxiety  cues  in  the  classroom.  This  may  be  highly  desir- 
able from  a human  relations  point  of  view  but  obviously  limits  our  ability  to  test 
the  hypotheses  proposed. 

A further  complication  was  introduced  by  the  existence  of  correlations  among 
the  independent  variables*-  as  shown  in  Tables  2 and  3.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  control  for  three  independent  variables  when  testing  for  the  interaction  of  a 
fourth  with  anxiety  cues,  as  the  experimental  hypotheses  called  for. 


Table  2 

I ntercorre lotions  of  Measures  for  24!  Men  and  302  Women 
Students  in  Introductory  Psychology,  Spring  semester,  l;96l 


Study 

Habits 

Debilitat" 
ing  Anxiety 

Facilitating 

Anxiety 

Course 

Grade 

Criteria 

Test 

ACE  Test 

Men  .029 

Women  ".  038 

-.321 ** 
-.263** 

.195** 

.198** 

. 378** 
.339** 

.476** 

.476** 

Study 

Habits 

Men 

Women 

-.218  ** 
-.127* 

.245** 

.126* 

.271** 

.140* 

.10 

-.03 

Debilitat-  Men 
ing  Anxiety  Women 

-.496** 

-.531** 

-.181** 

-.211** 

-.12* 

-.22** 

Facilitating  Men 
Anxiety  Women 

.249** 

.215** 

.06 

.24** 

Course 

Grade 

Men 

Women 

.50** 

.50** 

* p<  .05 

**  p < .01 

a.  Correlations  between  ACE  and  Criteria  Test,  and  Grade  and  Criteria  Test  are 
for  both  sexes  combined  (N=,676).  Complete  data  for  all  other  correlations 
were  available  for  only  241  males  and  302  females. 
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Table  3 


Intercorrelations  of  Measures  for  218  Men  and  279  Women 
Students  in  Introductory  Psychology,  Spring  semester  1963 


Study 

Habits 

Debilitating 

Anxiety 

Facilitating 

Anxiety 

Course 

Grade 

Criteria  (a) 
Test 

SAT 

Men 

Women 

,001 

.013 

-.245** 

-.234** 

,330** 

282** 

,36** 

,41** 

,58** 

.55** 

Study 

Habits 

Men 

Women 

-.297** 

-.192** 

,221** 
, 163* 

,10 

.16* 

.01 

,00 

Debilitating 

Anxiety 

Men 

Women 

-.426** 

-.402** 

-.2'.’** 

-JO 

_22** 
- .19** 

Facilitating 

Anxiety 

Men 

Women 

,18** 

,14* 

,28** 

,15* 

Course 

Grade 

Men 

Women 

57** 

,53** 

* p <,05  **  p < .01 


a „ Correlations  between  Grade  and  Criteria  Test  were  based  on  180  men  and  219 
women , 


The  lack  of  precision  in  our  measures  and  inequality  of  cell  frequencies,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  we  were  interested  only  in  rather  substantial  interactions, 
seemed  to  point  towe  d a simple  design  rather  than  toward  an  elaborate  covariance 
analysis:.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  distribution  of  ability  measures 
into  thirds  and  to  dichotomize  the  distributions  of  all  other  independent  variables 
at  the  median.  The  master  contingency  tables  would  thus  contain  48  cells  for  each 
outcome  measures  3 (Ability)  X 2 (Study  Habits)  X 2 (Debilitating  Anxiety) 
X 2.  (Facilitating  Anxiety)  X 2 (Anxiety  Cues),  Because  of  the  narrow  range 
of  anxiety  cues,  only  students  in  sections  falling  in  the  upper  25%  and  lower  25 /o 
of  the  anxiety  cue  distribution  were  used  for  testing.  Thus,  for  the  1961  sample 
only  the  nine  highest  and  seven  lowest  rated  sections  were  used;  in  the  S963  sample 
it  was  the  thirteen  highest  and  nine  lowest.  Separate  analyses  were  made  for  men 
and  women  and  these  results  are  shown  in  Tables  A-D  in  the  Appendix, 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  by  the  sign  test  with  the  cell  as  the  unit.  That  is, 
the  number  of  cells  supporting  and  opposing  the  prediction  formed  the  basis  for 
the  test.  The  results  appear  in  Table  4,  The  last  column  of  this  table  is  based 


Table  4 


Summary 

of  Results 

Hy-  I 

poth- 

esis 

No. 

Interacting 

Variables 

Ratio  of  Agreements 
to  Disagreements 
Men  Women 

1 1961  1963  1961  1963 

j.  Direction  of  Result 
and  Probability  * 
Men  Women 

| 1961  1963  1961  1963 

Aggregate  . 
Ratio  Direction 
and 

| Probability 

I Grade  as 
Criterion 

1.  Facilitating 
Anxiety; 

Anxiety  Cues  5/7  9/3  8/10  13/5 

2.  Debilitating 
Anxiety; 

Anxiety  Cues  3/9  8/4  6/12  9/9 

3.  High  Ability; 

Debilitating 

Anxiety  0/3  1/3  1/5  1/6 

4.  Low  ability; 

Debilitating 

Anxiety; 

Anxiety  Cues  3/3  1/3  2/3  2/3 

5.  High  Debilit- 
ating Anxiety; 

Study  Habits; 

Anxiety  Cues  2/1  1/3  2/1  2/4 

II  Criteria 
Test  as 
Criterion 

6.  Facilitating 

Anxiety  9/5  5/5  9/11  6/13 

7.  Debilitating 

Anxiety  8/5  8/3  11/7  13/7 


neg.  pos.  neg.  pos. 

.39  .07  .41  .05  35/25 


neg.  pos.  neg.  ND 
.07  .19  .12  .59  26/34 


neg.  neg.  neg.  neg.  neg. 

.12  .31  .11  .06  3/17  .001 


ND  neg.  neg.  neg.  neg. 

.66  . 31  .50  . 50  8/12  . 25 


pos.  neg.  pos.  neg. 

.50  .31  .50  .34  7/9 


pos.  ND  neg.  neg. 

.21  .62  .41  .08  29/34 


pos.  pos.  pos.  pos.  pos. 

.29  .11  .24  .13  40/22  . 02 


* pos  indicates  that  the  observed  effect  was  in  the  predicted  direction; 
( footnote  continued  on  page  II  — 9 — 9 ) 
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on  the  combined  data  from  all  four  samples  in  those  instances  when  at  least  three 
of  the  separate  results  were  in  the  same  direction. 

Discussion 


The  results  are  not  consistent  with  the  anxiety  arousal  model  on  which  the  ex- 
perimental hypotheses  were  based.  For  example,  in  Hypothesis  1 it  was  predicted 
that  students  high  in  facilitating  anxiety  would  do  better  under  high  teacher 
produced  anxiety  cues.  Although  failing  to  reach  significance,  effects  observed 
in  1961  were  opposite  to  the  direction  anticipated.  The  predicted  effect  did 
occur  in  1963,  however,  with  significance  levels  of  *0 7 for  the  men  and  a05  for 
the  women.  The  expected  relation  between  facilitating  anxiety  and  Criteria  test 
score,  as  formulated  in  Hypothesis  6,  was  not  found  in  either  year,  the  results 
being  weak  and  inconsistent. 

The  predicted  interaction  of  debilitating  anxiety,  anxiety  cue,  and  grade  was 
likewise  inconsistent  and  non-significant.  Furthermore,  the  trend  in  the  data  was 
that  the  presence  of  anxiety  cues  apparently  enhanced,  rather  than  reduced,  the 
level  of  achievement  of  students  high  in  DA,  contrary  to  the  effect  anticipated  in 
Hypothesis  2,  The  interaction  between  level  of  course  difficulty  in  relation  to 
ability  and  anxiety,  as  stated  in  Hypothesis  3,  was  also  contradicted  by  the  data 
with  sufficient  vigor  to  reach  statistical  significance  ( p of  the  aggregate  = .001  ). 

In  this  instance  high  ability  students  with  low  DA  achieved  higher  grades  than 
students  with  high  ability  and  high  DA,  Apparently  course  work  is  sufficiently 
difficult  so  that  even  bright  students  with  high  DA  are  unable  to  achieve  as  well 
as  their  compeers  with  low  DA,  Further  analysis  of  the  data,  including  anxiety 
cues  as  well  as  DA,  failed  to  reveal  any  systematic  effects „ 

The  effect  of  teacher  produced  anxiety  cues  on  the  academic  performance  of 
low  ability  students  with  high  DA  was  surprising.  It  was  assumed  that  course 
requirements  would  be  more  difficult  for  low  ability  students.  Therefore,  anxiety 
arousal  should  act  to  reduce  the  level  of  academic  performance  as  predicted  in 
Hypothesis  4.  Although  the  results  failed  to  reach  significance,  low  ability,  high 
DA  students  tended  to  achieve  higher  grades  under  high  teacher  anxiety  cues 
( p of  the  aggregate  = .25  ) . This  was  contrary  to  our  expectation,  based  on  Sarason 


* neg  indicates  that  the  observed  effect  was  opposite  to  the  direction  predicted; 
ND  indicates  that  no  decision  could  be  reached  concerning  direction  of  the 
observed  effect  because  the  observed  event  fell  in  the  middle  category  of  the 
binomial  distribution.  Since  each  hypothesis  was  tested  on  the  same  subjects 
for  a given  year,  the  different  tests  within  a column  are  not  independent.  All 
probabilities  are  one-tailed,  based  on  the  sign  test,  for  frequencies  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  larger  obtained  frequency,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  in  the 
positive  or  negative  direction. 
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and  Palola's  I960  report. 

In  Hypothesis  5,  it  was  predicted  that  differences  in  level  of  achievement  be- 
tween students  alike  in  high  DA,  but  differing  in  study  habits,  would  be  greater 
under  high  anxiety  cues.  The  observed  effects  were  opposite  to  initial  expectancy , 
as  differences  in  performance  were  somewhat  less_ under  high  anxiety  cue  conditions. 

8t  is  noteworthy  that  the  results  for  DA,  anxiety  cue,  and  course  grade  were 
opposite  to  the  direction  hypothesized,  yet  effects  for  DA  and  Criteria  test  were 
as  expected.  These  contrasting  results  suggest  that  there  may  be  subtle  differences 
in  response  to  anxiety  cues  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  task  and  length  of 
time  available  for  adapting  to  the  situation.  Results  for  DA  and  Criteria  test 
performance  during  the  final  examination  are  in  agreement  with  results  reported 
in  the  laboratory  studies;  low  DA  students  tended  to  achieve  higher  test  scores 
than  students  high  in  DA  (p  of  the  aggregate  = .02).  The  data  for  Hypothesis  2, 
however,  indicate  that  high  DA  students  achieve  higher  grades  in  classes  taught 
by  instructors  rated  as  emitting  more  anxiety  cues  (e.g.,  emphasizing  grades). 

Given  adequate  time  to  adapt,  high  DA  students  thus  seem  to  respond  to  evaluative 
threats  by  increased  efforts  to  achieve.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  relatively 
brief  period  of  time  during  the  final  examination,  with  all  its  attendant  stress, 
performance  for  high  DA  students  seems  to  be  uniformly  disrupted.  This  latter  ef- 
fect is  consistent  with  the  competing  response  interpretation  offered  by  Mandler 
and  Sarason. 


In  light  of  the  inconsistent  results  and  restricted  range  of  anxiety  cues,  these 
data  are  interpreted  as  failing  to  confirm  the  stated  hypotheses.  Although  the  re- 
sults fail  to  support  any  strong  generalizations,  some  implications  should  be  noted. 
For  example,  if  effects  observed  are  due  to  psychological  phenomena  and  not  chance 
variation,  then  it  appears  that  highly  anxious  students,  in  terms  of  debilitating 
anxiety,  are  more  sensitive  to  interactions  since  most  consistent  effects  were  noted 
for  them  in  contrast  to  students  measured  on  the  facilitating  anxiety  dimension. 

Thus,  even  with  the  limited  range  of  anxiety  cues  it  may  be  that  instructors  are 
seen  as  emitting  cues  with  encourage  or  discourage  task  relevant  activities  and 
consequently  affect  the  academic  performance  of  highly  anxious  students. 

Since  the  effect  of  anxiety  arousal  on  cognitive  functioning  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  laboratory,  why  do  interactions  between  student  anxiety  disposition 
and  instructor  anxiety  cues  remain  so  elusive?  One  important  factor  which  may 
have  some  bearing  on  this  question  is  the  length  of  time  available  for  the  subjects 
to  adjust  to  the  situation.  In  the  experimental  studies  cited,  the  situation  was 
relatively  novel  and  length  of  time  to  adapt  brief  so  that  the  interaction  of  anxiety 
disposition  and  anxiety  arousal  emerges  quite  clearly.  In  an  academic  setting 
students  have  prolonged  periods  of  time  (days,  often  weeks  and  months)  in  which 
to  prepare  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  unexpected  or  novel  elements  such  as 
new  subject  matter  areas,  idiosyncrascies  of  the  instructor,  etc.  We  know  that 
anxiety  arousal  motivates  behavior  in  a somewhat  predictable  manner  during  brief 
periods  of  performance.  Can  we  assume  that  similar  effects  will  obtain  over 
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longer  periods  of  time,  also?  In  academic  performance  it  is  the  behavior  after 
anxiety  arousal,  e.g»,  studying  vs^not  studying,  that  eventually  determines  the 
level  of  learning  and  not  just  the  fact  that  arousal  has  taken  place.  One  material 
becomes  well  learned  it  is  less  likely  to  be  confused  or  forgotten  even  under  con- 
ditions  of  stress. 

Since  rehearsal  of  subject  matter  is  highly  important  in  academic  performance, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  appears  that  future  studies  should  attempt  to  control 
for  this  factor  more  carefully  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  differences 
in  performance.  More  specifically,  it  would  be  important  to  know  if  performance 
was  low  because  of  decrements  due  to  anxiety  arousal  or  because  of  poor  mastery 
of  the  subject  matter.  Another  important  motivational  factor  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  course  or  grade  instrumentality.  How  important  is  the  sub- 
ject  matter  or  the  course  grade  to  the  student's  immediate  and  future  goals? 

As  an  initial  effort  in  examining  interactions  between  student  anxiety  dis- 
positions and  teacher  anxiety  cues,  this  study  fails  to  supply  us  with  any  hard  and 
fast  conclusions.  The  failure  of  theoretical  expectations  to  be  realized  may  be  a 
result  of  the  small  amount  of  variability  among  teachers  in  the  emission  of  anxiety 
cues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  was  a significant  effect  of  debili- 
tating anxiety  on  Criteria  Test  scores  but  not  on  course  grades  suggests  that  the 
time  available  to  deal  with  anxiety  may  be  a crucial  factor  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  in  future  research  on  this  problem. 
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Personal  communication  from  Dr.  Robert  Isaacson 
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APPENDIX 


Table  A:  Men,  1961 


ACE 

SH 

'DA  FA 

Anx  Cue 

N. 

Grade. 

N 

Criteria  Test 

Cell 

H 

H 

3 

3.00 

2 

10.50 

1 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

11.00 

2 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

3 

u 

L 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

12.00 

4 

n - 

H 

H 

5 

3.20 

5 

9.20 

5 

L 

2 

4.00 

2 

11.50 

6 

T 

H 

1 

4.00 

1 

10.00 

7 

HI 

L 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

12.00 

8 

H 

H 

2 

3.00 

2 

9.50 

9 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

10 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

11 

L 

L 

L 

3 

1.67 

2 

10.00 

12 

H 

H 

10 

2.70 

10 

10.90 

13 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

14 

T 

H 

3 

3.00 

3 

10.33 

15 

L 

L 

2 

3.50 

2 

11.00 

16 

H 

H 

1 

3.00 

1 

10.00 

17 

L 

2 

3.00 

2 

10.00 

18 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

19 

H 

L 

L 

3 

1.67 

3 

9.67 

20 

H 

H 

4 

2.25 

4 

10.00 

21 

L 

6 

2.67 

6 

10.17 

22 

T 

H 

1 

2.00 

1 

7.00 

23 

MID 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

24 

H 

H 

2 

2.50 

2 

9.50 

25 

L 

3 

1.67 

3 

8,00 

26 

T 

H 

3 

2.67 

3 

8.33 

27 

L 

L 

L 

2 

2.00 

2 

9.00 

28 

H 

H 

2 

3.00 

2 

11.00 

29 

L 

4 

3.00. 

4 

10.00 

30 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

31 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

32 

H 

H 

2 

3.00 

2 

10.00 

33 

L 

4 

2.50 

. 4 

9.25 

34 

T 

H 

4 

2.50 

4 

7.75 

35 

H 

L 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

11.00 

36 

H 

H 

1 

4.00 

1 

7.00 

37 

L 

5 

2.60 

5 

9,80 

38 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

39 

LOW 

L 

L 

2 

2.00 

2 

8.00 

40 

H 

H 

2 

2.00 

2 

9.00 

41 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

12.00 

42 

T 

"H 

6 

1.83 

6 

8.83 

43 

L 

L 

L 

4 

2.00 

4 

8.00 

44 

H 

H 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

45 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

10.00 

46 

T 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

47 

L 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

9.00 

48 

N=102 


N=100 


Table  B:  Women,  1961 


ACE 

SH 

DA 

FA 

Anx  Cue 

N 

Grade 

N. 

Criteria  Test 

Cell 

H 

H 

4 

3,00 

4 

10,00 

1 

H 

L 

1 

3,00 

1 

11,00 

2 

T 

H 

3 

3,00 

3 

10,67 

3 

H 

L 

L 

1 

2,00 

1 

9,00 

4 

H 

H 

1 

3,00 

1 

12,00 

5 

L 

L 

6 

2,83 

6 

8,00 

6 

H 

2 

3,00 

2 

10,50 

7 

HI 

L 

L 

1 

3,00 

1 

9,00 

8 

H 

H 

1 

2,00 

1 

8,00 

9 

H 

L 

1 

2,00. 

.1 

7,00 

10 

L 

H 

4 

2,00 

4 

9,50 

11 

L 

L 

2 

2,50. 

2 

9,50 

12 

H 

H 

8 

2,63 

8 

10,25 

13 

L 

L 

8 

3,13 

8 

11,00 

14 

H 

2 

3,50 

2 

11,00 

15 

L 

L 

2 

3,00 

2 

9,50 

16 

H 

H 

1 

2,00 

1 

8,00 

17 

H 

L 

1 

3,00  . 

1 

10,00 

18 

T 

H 

3 

3,00 

3 

9,67 

19 

H 

L 

L 

2 

2,50 

2 

8,50 

20 

H 

H 

5 

2,80 

5 

9,60 

21 

L 

L 

6 

3,00 

. 6 

10,33 

22 

T 

H 

5 

2,40 

5 

9,00 

23 

MID  - 

L 

L 

1 

3,00. 

1 

11,00 

24 

H 

H 

3 

2,33 

2 

9,50 

25 

H 

L 

1 

3,00 

1 

10,00 

26 

T 

H 

5 

2,00 

5 

10,00 

27 

L 

L 

L 

2 

1,50 

2 

8,00 

28 

H 

H 

3 

2,00 

3 

7,00 

29 

L 

L 

5 

2.60 

5 

10,20 

30 

T 

H 

3 

2,33 

3 

9,67 

31 

L 

L 

2 

3,00 

. 2 

8,00 

32 

H 

H 

2 

2,50 

2 

9,00 

33 

H 

L 

1 

2,00 

1 

4,00 

34 

r 

H 

5 

2,60 

5 

7,60 

35 

H 

L 

L 

2 

2,00 

2 

8,00 

36 

H 

H 

7 

2,43 

7 

8,43 

37 

L 

L 

4 

2,25 

4 

8.00 

38 

T 

H 

5 

1.80 

5 

7.20 

39 

LOW  • 

L 

L 

0 

,00. 

0 

,00 

40 

H 

H 

6 

2,17 

6 

8.67 

41 

H 

L 

1 

2,00 

1 

8,00 

42 

T 

H 

9 

1,78 

9 

8,00 

43 

L 

L 

L 

0 

,00 

0 

,00 

44 

H 

H 

1 

3,00 

1 

9,00 

45 

L 

L 

3 

1,67 

3 

10,00 

46 

T 

H 

0 

,00 

0 

,00 

47 

L 

L 

0 

,00 

0 

,00 

48 

N=141 

N-140 
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Table  C:  Men,  1963 


'■} 

i 

r 


SAT 

SH 

DA 

FA 

Anx  Cue. 

.N. 

Grade 

N 

Criteria  Test 

Cell 

H 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

1 

H 

L 

1 

O 

O 

o 

CM 

1 

13.00 

2 

H 

1 

2.00 

1 

12.00 

3 

H 

L 

L 

1 

3.00 

1 

11.00 

4 

H 

H 

5 

3.60 

5 

10.40 

5 

L 

L 

2 

3.50 

2 

13.00 

6 

H 

1 

4.00 

1 

13.00 

7 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

8 

HI  •*■ 

H 

H 

4 

3.00 

4 

11.00 

9 

H 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

10 

H 

2 

2.50 

2 

11.00 

11 

L 

L 

1 

3.00 

1 

10.00 

12 

L - 

H 

5 

3.60 

5 

11.40 

13 

L 

H 

L 

2 

3.50 

2 

11.50 

14 

H 

5 

2.40 

5 

8,80 

15 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

16 

H 

H 

2 

2.50 

2 

7.00 

17 

H 

L 

2 

3.00 

2 

9.50 

18 

H 

2 

3.50 

2 

7.00 

19 

L 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

13.00 

20 

H 

H 

5 

3.20 

5 

10.80 

21 

L 

H 

L 

3 

3.00 

3 

10.33 

22 

H 

2 

3.00 

2 

6.50 

23 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

24 

MID  - 

H 

4 

2.25 

4 

9 . 75 

Zb 

H 

H 

L 

1 

2,00 

1 

10.00 

26 

H 

5 

3.00 

5 

8,60 

27 

L 

L 

1 

3.00 

1 

10.00 

28 
o n 

L 

H 

1 

3.00 

1 

10.00 

2 y 

L 

H 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

30 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

31 

L 

L 

4 

3.00 

4 

11.00 

32 

H 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

33 

H 

L 

1 

1.00 

1 

4.00 

34 

H 

4 

2.75 

4 

9.00 

35 

H 

L 

L 

3 

2,33 

3 

6.67 

36 

H 

3 

3,00 

3 

8 , 67 

37 

L 

H 

L 

3 

2.00 

3 

5.33 

38 

H 

1 

1.00 

1 

9.00 

39 

LOW 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

40 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

41 

H 

H 

L 

0 

O 

o 

o 

0 

,00 

42 

H 

10 

2.30 

10 

8.00 

43 

L 

L 

4 

2.00 

4 

6.75 

44 

1 rjl  1 /|  r 

L 

H 

1 

2.00 

1 

9.00 

45 

L 

H 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

6,00 

46 

H 

1 

2.00 

1 

6, 00 

47 

L 

L 

2 

2.50 

2 

9,00 

48 

N-97 

N“ 

97 
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Table  D:  Women,  1963 


SAT 

SH 

DA 

FA 

Anx  Cue 

N 

Grade 

N 

Criteria  Test 

Cell 

H 

H 

4 

2 . 50 

4 

10.00 

1 

L 

2 

4.00 

2 

11.50 

2 

H - 

H 

2 

3,00 

2 

11.00 

3 

L 

L 

2 

O 

O 

o 

to 

2 

11.50 

4 

H - 

H 

H 

8 

3.38 

8 

9 , 63 

5 

L 

3 

3,67 

3 

11.00 

6 

L - 

H 

1 

3.00 

1 

12.00 

7 

L 

L 

1 

4.00 

1 

5,00 

8 

HI  — 

H 

H 

5 

2.60 

5 

9.00 

9 

L 

2 

1,50 

2 

10.50 

10 

H - 

H 

3 

2.67 

3 

10.33 

11 

L 

L 

4 

2 o 50 

4 

9.00 

12 

L ■ 

H 

H 

5 

2.80 

5 

9.80 

13 

L ■ 

L 

7 

2,43 

7 

10.71 

14 

H 

3 

3,00 

3 

11.33 

15 

L 

L 

2 

3,00 

2 

12.00 

16 

H 

H 

4 

3.25 

4 

9.50 

17 

L 

2 

3.50 

2 

11.00 

18 

H 

H 

7 

2.57 

7 

9.29 

19 

L 

L 

1 

3.00 

1 

12.00 

20 

H 

H 

H 

8 

2.25 

8 

8,88 

21 

L 

6 

2.17 

6 

9,50 

22 

L 

H 

3 

2.33 

3 

9,67 

23 

L 

L 

3 

2.67 

3 

7.67 

24 

MID— 

H 

2 

3,00 

2 

10.50 

25 

H 

H 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

8.00 

26 

H 

4 

2.50 

4 

9.25 

27 

L 

L 

3 

2.67 

3 

9.67 

28 

L 

H 

H 

5 

2.40 

5 

8.40 

29 

L 

4 

2,00 

4 

9,00 

30 

L 

— - 

H 

3 

3,00 

3 

10.33 

31 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

32 

H 

H 

3 

3,33 

3 

7.00 

33 

H 

L 

1 

.00 

1 

3.00 

34 

H 

7 

2 . 43 

7 

7.29 

35 

H 

L 

L 

8 

2 . 13 

8 

6.63 

36 

H 

H 

7 

2.57 

7 

8.00 

37 

L 

1 

2.00 

1 

7.00 

38 

L 

■■■*'  u ' 1 

H 

6 

2.50 

6 

8.00 

39 

L 

L 

5 

2.80 

5 

8.80 

40 

LOW- 

H 

H 

1 

2.00 

1 

7.00 

41 

L 

3 

1 67 

3 

5.67 

42 

H 

H 

12 

2.25 

12 

6.92 

43 

L 

L 

5 

2.40 

5 

6.60 

44 

L 

H 

H 

2 

1.50 

2 

7,50 

45 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

46 

L 

H 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

47 

L 

L 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

48 

N=171 

N- 

171 
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II- 10:  Student  Characteristics  Related  to  Achievement 

in  Elementary  French,  Mathematics  and  Psychology  Courses 
Yi-Guang  Lin  and  Wilbert.  J.  McKeachie 


In  recent  years,  there  have  been  many  studies  of  the  relationship 
between  the  so-called  "non-intellectual"  student  characteristics  and 
academic  performance.  For  example,  Frick  (1955),  and  Frick  and  Keener 
(1956)  used  several  scales  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  (MMPI)  in  addition  to  an  intelligence  test  for  predicting 
freshman  grade  point,  average.  They  found  that  predictive  efficiency 
was  increased  by  inclusion  of  Hypochondriasis,  Depression,  Psychopathic 
deviate.  Paranoia,  Schizophrenia,  and  Hypomania  scales.  Holland  (1960) 
in  his  study  of  National  Merit  Scholarship  students,  used  Cattel's 
Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16PF)  to  provide  possible 
non-intellectual  predictors  of  first  year  college  grades.  His  results 
suggested  that  "persistence"  (as  measured  by  Cattell's  Conscientious- 
ness scale.  Factor  g)  could  be  a useful  predictor.  Fricke's  Achiever 
Personality  scale  (Ach  P)  has  been  found  to  be  significantly  correlated 
with  freshmen  grade  point  average  (Fricke,  1963)  independently  of 
intelligence . 

Gough  (1953)  developed  an  honor  point  ratio  scale  for  his 
California  Personality  Inventory  (CPI),  (Gough,  1957).  He  found  that 
his  Hr  scale  predicted  both  high  school,  and  college  grades.  The  mean 
correlation  of  Hr  scale  with  intellectual  ability  score  was  found 
to  be  .26  while  the  mean  correlation  with  academic  achievement  was 
.38.  Bendig  and  Klugh  (1956)  found  that  Gough's  Hr  scale  could  predict 
psychology  course  grades  and  total  undergraduate  honor  point  ratio 
equally  well,  Gough  (1964)  reported  that  his  Achievement  via  Indepen- 
dence (Ai)  scale  correlated  significantly  with  course  grades  in  intro- 
ductory psychology  and  that  the  regression  equations  consisting  of  six 
CPI  scales:  Social  presence  (Sp),  Self  control  (Sc),  Achievement  via 

Conformance  (Ac) , Achievement  via  Independence  (Ai) , Intellectual 
efficiency  (le) , and  Psychological  mindedness  (Py)  for  men  students, 
and  of  six  scales  of  Sociability  (Sy) , Responsibility  (Re),  Good 
impression  (Gi) , Communality  (Cm),  Achievement  via  Independence  ( Ai) , 
and  Psychological  mindedness  (Py)  for  women  students  produced  multiple 
correlations  of  .41  and  ,37  for  each  sex  sample  with  the  psychology 
course  grade.  In  a cross  validation  study,  when  College  Vocabulary 
Test  (CVT)  was  included  in  the  regression  equation  only  three  scales: 

Good  impression  (Gi.) , Achievement  via  Independence  (Ai)  and  Flexibility 
(Fx)  scales  contributed  significantly  beyond  what  the  intellectual 
ability  did  for  the  prediction.  (The  multiple  correlation  increased 
from  .42  to  .47).  His  results  indicated  that  the  Ai  scale  was  the  most 
significant  CPI  scale  predicting  the  performance  in  an  introductory 
psychology  course. 

Four  CPI  scales:  the  Socialization  (So)  scale.  Responsibility  (Re), 

Achievement  via  Conformance  (Ac),  and  Achievement  via  Independence  (Ai), 
especially  the  So  scale  were  found  to  differentiate  achievement  among 
intellectually  gifted  persons  (Gough,  1955,  1963) . Gough  considered 
the  dimension  of  Socialization  to  asocialization  to  be  a basic  factor 
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responsible  for  the  differential  achievement  among  gifted  persons.  Gough 
believes  that,  for  the  students  of  average  ability,  achievement  motivation 
as  measured  by  the  Ac  and  Ai  scales,  is  of  greater  importance.  "Specifi- 
cally, with  respect  to  measures  on  the  CPI,  the  Ai  and  Ac  scales  are  high- 
ly significant  forecasters  of  scholastic  achievement  for  unselected  samples 
or  for  students  of  average  ability,  for  samples  of  intellectually  gifted 
students  Ac  and  Ai  fall  in  predictive  value  while  So  rises  in  importance." 
(Gough  and  Fink,  1964) . 

Test  anxiety  has  been  found  by  a number  of  researchers  to  relate  to 
academic  performance  (Alpert  and  Haber,  1960°  Reese,  1961;  Ruebush,  1960; 
Sarason,  I.,  1957,  1959,  1961;  Sarason  and  Mandler,  1952).  Alpert  and 
Haber  suggest  that  anxiety  may  have  either  a facilitating  or  interfering 
effect  on  performance,  depending  on  whether  the  individual's  response  to 
anxiety  is  constructive  or  disruptive. 

These  studies  suggest  that  the  utilization  of  some  non-intellectual 
student  characteristics  along  with  an  intellectual  ability  measure  might 
substantially  increase  the  predictability  of  performance  in  introductory 
courses  at  the  college  level.  It  may  be  that  successful  students  in  the 
introductory  courses  are  those  students  who  have  high  intellectual  ability, 
good  study  habits  and  skills,  low  debilitating  anxiety  in  a test  situation, 
and  high  scores  on  Gough’s  Achievement  via  Independence  (Ai)  scale  and  on 
Fricke's  Achiever  Personality  (Ach  P)  scale.  These  variables  are  of 
course  correlated,  so  that  a person  high  on  one  is  likely  to  be  high  on 
others.  Nevertheless,  several  different  non-intellectual  characteristics 
apparently  do  contribute  to  successful  performance  in  introductory  courses. 

The  present  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  relative  merit 
of  intellectual  and  non-intellectual  tests  in  predicting  performance.  It 
consists  of  two  studies.  The  problem  of  the  first  study  was  the  relation 
of  CPI  scores  to  achievement  in  three  different  courses:  elementary 

French,  Mathematics  and  Psychology.  In  the  second  study,  two  samples  of 
psychology  students  were  used  in  order  to  test  the  stability  of  relation- 
ships obtained  in  the  first  study. 

The  First  Study 
Problem 

French,  Mathematics  and  Psychology  represent  three  different  types 
of  subject  matters  and  perhaps  require  somewhat  different  abilities.  If 
so,  different  patterns  of  predictor  variables  might  forecast  achieve- 
ment in  them.  In  addition,  on  the  assumption  that  the  students  in  the 
elementary  French  and  introductory  psychology  courses  were  less  highly 
selected  than  the  students  in  the  Mathematics  course,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  So  scale  would  be  more  closely  related  to  performance  in  Mathe- 
matics than  the  Ai  and  Ac  scales,  whereas  the  reverse  would  be  true  for 
French  and  psychology  courses.  Also,  because  a considerable  amount  of  rote 
learning  is  required  to  leiarn  French,  we  would  expect  a higher  correlation 
for  Achievement  via  Conformance  (Ac)  scale  in  the  French  course  than  in 
the  others. 
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The  problem  of  this  first  study,  then,,  was  to  test  these  expecta- 
tions of  differential  efficacy  of  the  three  CPI  scales  in  predicting 
grades  in  French,,  mathematics  and  psychology. 

Method 


Sub  jects 

The  subjects  were  students  enrolled  in  a second  year  French  course, 
an  elementary  mathematics  course  and  an  introductory  psychology  course 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  Spring  semester  of  1958.  Only  those 
students  from  whom  CPI  scores  were  obtained  were  included  in  this  study: 
214  students  out  of  a total  of  292  enrolled  in  the  French  course,  194  out 
of  292  in  the  mathematics  course  and  229  out  of  241  in  the  psychology 
course . 

Measures  of  Student  Characteristics 


In  addition  to  the  CPI,  two  anxiety  tests  were  administered  to 
these  subjects.  Taylor’s  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (MAS)  (Taylor,  1953) 
was  used  to  assess  general  anxiety.  Alpert  and  Haber's  Achievement 
Anxiety  Test  (AAT)  (Alpert  and  Haber,  1960)  yielded  two  scores:  one 

for  debilitating  anxiety  (DA)  and  one  for  facilitating  anxiety  (FA) . 
Intellectual  ability  was  assessed  by  the  1949  edition  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  (ACE) . 

The  final  course  grade  was  used  as  a measure  of  student  performance. 
Correlation  coefficients  between  student  characteristics  and  the  course 
grade  were  computed  and  two  regression  analyses  using  the  course  grade  as 
a dependent  variable  were  performed.  Because  the  primary  concern  was 
the  relationship  between  the  CPI  variables  and  student  performance,  the 
first  analysis  was  done  with  the  CPI  variables  only.  To  evaluate  the 
degree  of  predictability  added  by  CPI,  the  second  analysis  included 
both  the  CPI  variables  and  the  ACE  and  anxiety  variables. 

Results 

None  of  the  CPI  scales  correlated  significantly  at  the  .05  level 
with  the  course  grade  for  the  French  students.  For  the  mathematics 
course,  the  Socialization  (So)  and  Responsibility  (Re)  scale  correlated 
significantly  with  the  course  grade  for  both  men  and  women.  The  other 
significant  correlations  in  mathematics  occurred  only  for  the  Achieve- 
ment via  Conformance  (Ac)  scale  in  the  male  group  and  the  Sociability 
(Sy)  scale  in  the  female  group. 

For  the  Psychology  male  group,  two  measures  of  achievement 
motivation~Achievement  via  Conformance  (Ac)  and  Achievement  via  Indepen- 
dence (Ai)  - correlated  significantly  with  the  course  grade.  For  the 
women,  the  Sense  of  Well-being  scale  (Wb)  correlated  significantly 
negatively  with  the  course  grade.  These  results  support  our  hypotheses 
that  So  scale  would  be  more  highly  related  to  performance  in  the  mathe- 
matics course  and  Ai  and  Ac  scales  more  strongly  related  to  performance 
in  the  psychology  course. 
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Although  in  three  of  the  four  groups  the  predictive  value  of  the 
CPI  scales  is  rather  low  they  could  be  useful  if  they  provide  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  supplied  by  other  available  measures . Data 
on  this  point  are  found  in  Tables  1 and  2 presenting  the  results  of 
the  regression  analysis , which  included  intellectual  and  anxiety 
variables.  For  men  in  the  French  course  no  score  made  a significant 
addition  to  the  predictive  validity  of  the  AGE  score  (r  = «424) . Both 
ACE  (r  = .282)  and  Debilitating  Anxiety  (r  = -.249)  could  be  useful 
for  women  in  French,  but  the  multiple  correlation  of  .324  was  below 
the  single  variable  correlation  for  the  men. 

In  the  case  of  men  in  mathematics s the  CPI  Socialization  scale 
(r=  .276)  combined  with  ACE  (r  = .265)  to  yield  a multiple  R of  .379. 

Discussion 


The  results  thus  confirmed  the  hypothesis  that  different  variables 
were  related  to  performance  in  the  different  courses.  For  French,  no 
CPI  scales  were  found  to  be  significantly  correlated  with  the  course 
grade.  For  mathematics , the  Socialization  scale  was  found  to  be  a 
useful  predictor  variable,  in  accordance  with  the  rationale  discussed 
earlier . Holland  (1959)  also  found  that  So  scale  was  more  efficient 
than  other  CPI  scales  in  predicting  college  grades  in  his  National 
Merit  Scholarship  sample. 

The  results  of  the  present  study  also  tended  to  support  Gough's 
finding  and  that  of  Rosenberg,  et  al.  (1962)  on  the  utility  of  the  Ai 
scale . 


The  Second  Study 

In  the  second  study,  several  new  measures  of  student  characteristics 
were  used.  The  same  measures,  with  one  exception,  were  applied  to  two 
different  samples  in  the  same  course  in  order  to  study  the  replicability 
of  the  effect. 


Method 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  students  in  introductory  psychology  courses  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  Spring  semesters  of  1961  and  1963. 

The  results  reported  here  were  based  only  on  those  students  who  had  scores 
on  all  measures  used.  There  were  486  usable  cases  out  of  the  total  750 
enrolled  in  the  1961  sample,  and  497  cases  out  of  825  in  the  1963  sample. 

Measures  of  Student  Characteristics 

In  the  1961.  sample,  intellectual  ability  was  measured  by  scores  on 
the  1949  edition  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  (ACE).  In  the  1963  sample,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  was  used. 
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Table  1 


Correlation  Coefficients  Between  California  Psychological  Inventory, 
Intellectual  Ability,  Anxiety  and  Grades  in  Three  Courses. 


Measures 

French 

Men 

Course 

Women 

Mathematics  Course 
Men  Women 

Psychology  Course 
Men  Women 

Dominance 

-.037 

-.108 

.097 

.049 

.031 

.015 

Capacity  for 

-.165 

.065 

.048 

-.252* 

.141 

.015 

Status 

Sociability 

-.024 

.002 

-.023 

-.337**  - 

.014 

-.034 

Social  Presence 

-.005 

-.023 

.039 

-.239 

.089 

-.100 

Self-acceptance  ( 

-.068 

-.009 

-.045 

- . 154 

.080 

-.084 

Sense  of  Well- 

being 

.044 

.118 

.109 

-.050 

.073 

- . 176* 

Responsibility 

-.044 

.159 

.274** 

.271 

.171 

.074 

Socialization 

.136 

.121 

.276** 

.391** 

. 118 

. 100 

Self-control 

.021 

.076 

.133 

.147 

.059 

-.027 

Tolerance 

-.128 

.084 

.181 

.060 

.143 

-.062 

Good  Impression 

-.078 

.102 

.052 

-.077 

.085 

.003 

Communality 

.174 

.034 

-.049 

.099 

.022 

-.112 

Achievement  via 

-.059 

.158 

.207* 

.116 

.202 

.026 

Conformance 

Achievement  via 

-.027 

.127 

.026 

.042 

.373** 

.100 

Independence 

Intellectual 

.041 

.093 

.115 

.001 

.262* 

.001 

Efficiency 

Psychological 

-.070 

.070 

.194 

.235 

.114 

.131 

Mindedness 

Flexibility 

-.150 

-.044 

-.062 

-.212 

.194 

.049 

Feminifiity 

-.204 

.016 

.057 

.190 

.132 

. 006 

ACE 

.424**  .282** 

.265** 

.256* 

. 264* 

. 348** 

Debilitating 

-.397 

-.249** 

-.255** 

-.208 

.342* 

-.114 

Anxiety 

Facilitating 

.227 

.231* 

.156 

.256* 

.248* 

.213* 

Anxiety 

Taylor  Manifest 

-.109 

-.002 

-.077 

.085 

-.031 

.031 

Anxiety 

N 

45 

145 

113 

62 

66 

135 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
* ^Signif icant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  2 

Variables  Making  Significant  Contributions  to  Multiple  Correlations 


Group 

French  Course 

Male  group  (N=45) 

Female  group 

(N-145) 

Mathematics  Course 

Male  group  (N=113) 

Female  group 

(N=62) 

Psychology  Course 

Male  group  (N=66) 

Female  group 

(N=135) 


Predictor  Variables  and  Zero  Order  r's  Multiple  R 

ACE  (.424)  .424 

ACE  (.282)  s Debilitating  Anxiety  (-.249)  .324 

Socialization  (.276),  ACE  (.265)  .379 

Socialization  (.391),  Sociability  (-.337)  .504 

Achievement  via  Independence  (.373)  .373 

ACE  (.348),  Sense  of  Well-being  (-.176)  .395 


Study  habits  and  skills  were  measured  by  twenty  items  selected  from 
the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey. of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  (SSHA;  (Brown 
and  Holtzman,  1955) . The  items  selected  were  those  most  relevant  to  the 
student's  habits  and  skills  in  utilizing  class  time,  taking  and  organ- 
izing class  notes,  preparing  for  examinations  and  integrating  the  subject 
matter . 

Five  scores  of  Fricke's  (1963)  Opinion,  Attitude  and  Interest  Survey 
(OAIS) : Achiever  Personality  (Ach  P) , Intellectual  Quality  (Int  Q) , 

Creative  Personality  (Cre  P) s Social  Adjustment  (Soc  A),  and  Social 
Science  Interest  (SSI)  were  used  in  both  the  1961  and  1963  studies. 

Alpert  and  Haber's  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  was  also  used  in  both 
the  1961  and  1963  samples. 

Cattell's  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16  PF)  Form  A 
(Cattell,  1956)  was  used  in  the  1961  study  only. 

Performance  Measures 


As  measures  of  achievement,  we  used  course  grades,  the  Criteria 
Test  (Milholland,  1964),  and  a short  test  of  content  knowledge.  The 
Criteria  Test  was  designed  to  measure  skills  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  psychological  principles  learned  in  the  course.  The 
correlation  between  the  Criteria  Test  score  and  the  course  grade  was 
around  .50„  Both  the  Criteria  Test  and  the  content  test  were  given 


Permission  has  been  obtained  from  Psychological  Corporation  and  the 
authors  to  use  this  measure  for  research  purposes. 
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at  the  final  examination  period  as  part  of  the  total  evaluation  of 
students'  learning  and  achievement  in  the  course. 

In  1961  the  content  test  consisted  of  15  multiple-choice2items ; in 
1963  a test  of  25  items  was  given  only  in  the  Psychology  101  course. 

Results 


The  correlation  coefficients  between  student  characteristics  and 
three  performance  measures  used  for  both  years  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Intellectual  Ability 

Intellectual  Ability  as  measured  by  ACE  and  SAT  was  consistently 
related  to  performance  measures-  Correlations  with  the  Introductory 
Psychology  Criteria  Test  scores  ran  higher  than  those  with  grades, 
and  with  the  Knowledge  test,  the  disparity  being  most  marked  in  the 
1963  samples . The  correlations  were  within  the  range  usually  found  in 
studies  of  the  relationship  between  intellectual  ability  and  academic 
performance. 

Study  Habits  and  Skills 

Study  Habits  and  Skills  showed  no  significant  correlation  with 
Criteria  Test  scores  or  Knowledge  Test  scores  but  did  so  with  course 
grades  in  three  of  the  four  samples.  Correlations  were  generally 
lower,  however,  than  those  found  by  Brown  and  Holtzman  (1955)  when 
the  grade  point  aver  a,'.  <2  was  used  as  criterion  of  performance  but 
higher  than  the  non-significant  ones  reported  by  Ahmann,  Smith  and 
Glock  (1958)  . 

OAIS 


Of  the  five  OAIS  scores  used  in  this  study,  the  Intellectual 
Quality  (Int  Q)  scale  was  most  closely  and  consistently  related  to 
performance  in  both  the  1961  and  the  1963  studies . Correlations  with 
grades  were  rather  low,  those  with  test  scores  a bit  higher.  The 
Intellectual  Quality  scale  is  designed  to  measure  those  personality 
attributes  associated  with  intellectual  orientation.  It  might  be 
considered  a scale  to  measure  intelligence  through  the  use  of  non- 
intellectual material.  The  fact  that  intellectual  orientation  as  a 
personality  attribute  is  outstanding  tends  to  emphasize  further  the 
importance  of  intellectual  traits  in  learning. 

The  Achiever  Personality  scale  also  correlated  significantly  with 
grades  and  Criteria  Test  scores,  but  not  so  highly  as  Intellectual 
Quality.  Achiever  Personality  usually  correlates  more  highly  than  this 
with  grade  averages  over  a semester  or  year  (Fricke,  1963).  The  other 
OAIS  scores  showed  only  scattered  significant  correlations. 


Psychology  101  is  An  Introduction  to  Psychology  as  a Social  Science. 
Psychology  100  is  An  Introduction  to  Psychology  as  a Natural  Science. 
The  results  on  Criteria  Test  and  Course  grades  were  based  on  Psychology 
100  and  Psychology  101  students  together.  In  1961  there  was  only  one 
general  introductory  psychology  course. 
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Table  3 

Correlation  between  Various  Student  Attributes  and  Course  Grades 
Criteria  Test  Scores  and  Knowledge  Test  Scores 


at  the  .01  level. 


Test  Anxiety 


Correlations  for  Facilitating  Anxiety  and  Debilitating  Anxiety 
were  in  the  expected  directions  (positive  for  FA,  Negative  for  DA) 
but  rather  low.  The  results  seemed  to  confirm  the  facilitating  and 
interfering  effects  of  test  anxiety  on  performance  as  found  by  other 
investigations  (Alpert  and  Haber) 9 1960)  and  the  first  study  reported 
in  this  paper.  However 9 the  contribution  of  these  two  scores  to 
predictability  of  performance  was  slight. 

16  PF  Variables 


Table  4 presents  the  correlations  of  Cattell's  16  PF  scores  and 
two  of  his  second  order  factors  with  the  two  performance  measures  for 
the  1961  student  groups.  The  coefficients  are  in  general  very  low,  the 
only  correlations  as  large  as  0.2  being  those  between  Cattell's  intelli- 
gence scale  and  the  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test.  The  16PF 
conscientiousness  measure  (Factor  G)  correlated  significantly  with  the 
Criteria  Test  for  the  group  of  women.  The  correlation  was  low  (-.13), 
and  the  direction  was  opposite  to  what  Holland  (1960)  found  but  consis- 
tent with  Cattell  and  Drevdahl's  (1955)  results.  The  negative  correla- 
tion of  surgency  (F)  scale  and  positive  correlations  of  intelligence 
(B) , radicalism  (Ql)  and  self-sufficient  (Q2)  scales  with  performance 
were  also  in  line  with  Cattell's  characterization  of  achievers. 

Multiple  Correlations 

Twelve  regression  analyses  were  performed  using  Course  grades. 

Criteria  Test  scores,  and  Knowledge  Test  scores  as  dependent  variables. 

Table  5 shows  the  results.  As  expected,  intellectual  ability 
appears  on  all  regression  equations  and  it  accounts  for  most  of  the 
predictable  variance.  Intellectual  Quality  appears  in  all  equations 
for  predicting  Criteria  Test  scores,  and  in  two  equations  for  predicting 
Knowledge  Test  scores,  but  in  none  for  predicting  grades.  On  the  other 
hand,  Social  Science  Interest  and  Study  Habits  and  Skills  appear  among 
the  grade  predictors,  but  not  in  the  predictors  of  test  performance. 

If  we  compare  the  predicted  variance  accounted  for  by  the 
intellectual  ability  alone  (ACE  or  SAT  score)  and  the  predicted  variance 
accounted  for  by  the  combination  of  intellectual  ability  and  certain  non- 
intellectual variables,  we  find  that  the  mean  per  cent  of  variance 
accounted  for  in  12  samples  increased  from  17  per  cent  to  22  per  cent  (Table  6) . 
While  this  is  not  a large  increase  the  prediction  of  college  performance 
is  a difficult  task.  Every  additional  five  per  cent  will  be  hard  won, 
so  that  we  should  not  overlook  non-intellective  variables  in  predicting 
short  term  or  long  term  performance  in  college  and  beyond  college  years. 

Discussion 


The  results  of  the  present  study  seem  to  indicate  that  some  CPI  scales 
have  greater  effectiveness  of  prediction  than  the  16PF  scales  and  Fricke's 
Achiever  Personality  scale.  Currently  available  measures  of  non-intellec- 
tive  traits  thus  contribute  little  to  grade  prediction  in  addition  to  what 
can  be  done  with  currently  available  measures  of  intellectual  ability. 


Table  4 

Correlations  between  Cattell's  16  PF  and  Performance  Measures 
for  the  Men  and  Women  in  the  1961  Sample 


Variables 

Course 

Men 

Grade 

Women 

Criteria 

Men 

Test 

Women 

A: 

Warmth 

-03 

-03 

01 

-13* 

B: 

Intelligence 

09 

17* 

23** 

38** 

C: 

Emotional  Stability 

-02 

01 

03 

03 

E: 

Dominance 

06 

06 

08 

03 

F: 

S urgency 

-14* 

-15** 

-13* 

-14* 

G: 

Conscientiousness 

-10 

-03 

-08 

-13* 

H: 

Adventurous 

-03 

-07 

01 

-18** 

I: 

Sensitivity 

-02 

05 

07 

12* 

L: 

Paranoid  Tendency 

-03 

03 

-02 

-13* 

M: 

Bohemian 

05 

15** 

01 

03 

N: 

Shrewdness 

-12* 

08 

-06 

-01 

0: 

Anxious,  Insecure 

-16* 

01 

-09 

01 

Qr 

Radicalism 

12* 

18** 

13* 

17** 

V 

Self-sufficient 

13* 

09 

20** 

16** 

Q3: 

Controlled 

-05 

08 

-03 

05 

V 

Tense,  Excitable 

-06 

-10 

-10 

-14* 

Second  Order  Factor 
Anxiety 

-05 

-06 

-08 

-10 

Introversion 

11 

14* 

07 

21** 

N 

290 

343 

290 

343 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

** ^The  descriptive  terms  were  selected  from  among  those  used  in  the 
IPAT  Handbook  for  the  16PF  (Cattell,  Saunders,  and  Stice,  1957). 
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Table  5 

Variables  Making  Significant  Contributions  to  Multiple  Correlations- 


Group 

N 

Predictor  Variables*  and  Zero 
Order  r 1 s 

Multiple  R 

I. 

Course  Grade  as 

Outcome  Measure 

Men,  1961 

202 

ACE 

(.41), 

SSHA  (.23),  AchP 

(.21)  .488 

Women,  1961 

284 

ACE 

(.33), 

SSHA  (15),  SSI  ( 

.17)  .392 

Men,  1963 

218 

SAT 

(.36), 

AchP  (.19) 

.392 

Women,  1963 

279 

SAT 

(.41), 

SSI  (-22),  SSHA  ( 

.16)  .465 

II. 

Criteria  Test  as 

Outcome  Measure 

Men,  1961 

202 

ACE 

(.41), 

Int  Q (.30) 

.447 

Women,  1961 

284 

ACE 

(•42), 

Int  Q (.42),  Ach 

P (.18), 

FA 

(•24) 

.552 

Men,  1963 

218 

SAT 

(•58), 

Ach  P ( .21) , Int 

Q (.33)  .624 

Women,  1963 

279 

SAT 

(•55), 

Int  Q (.42) 

.578 

III. 

Knowledge  Test  as 

Outcome  Measure 

Men,  1961 

164 

ACE 

(•21), 

Ach  P (.25) 

.318 

Women,  1961 

204 

ACE 

(.25), 

Int  Q (.24) 

.294 

Men,  1963 

113 

SAT 

(•42), 

Int  Q (.37) 

.484 

Women,  1963 

i 

167 

SAT 

(.47), 

Ach  P (.21) 

.489 

Code  to  abbreviations: 

SSHA:  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes 

Ach  P:  Achiever  Personality  (OATS) 

SSI:  Social  Science  Interest  (OAIS) 

Int  Q:  Intellectual  Quality  (OAIS) 

FA:  Facilitating  Anxiety 
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Table  6 

A Comparison  of  Variance  Accounted  for  by  Intellectual  Ability 
Alone  and  by  the  Combination  of  Intellectual  and  Non-intellectual  Variables. 


Sample  N 

Per  Cent  of 
Variance 
Accounted 
for  by 
ACE  or  SAT 

Per  Cent  of 
Variance 
Accounted 
for  by  the 
Multiple  R 

I. 

Grades  as  Criterion 

Men,  1961 

202 

17 

24 

Women,  1961 

284 

11 

15 

Men,  1963 

218 

13 

15 

Women,  1963 

279 

17 

22 

II. 

Criteria  Test 

Score  as 

Criterion 

Men,  1961 

202 

16 

20 

Women,  1961 

284 

19 

30 

Men,  1963 

218 

33 

39 

Women,  1963 

279 

30 

33 

III. 

Knowledge  Test 

Score  as 

Criterion 

Men,  1961 

202 

04 

10 

Women,  1961 

284 

06 

09 

Men,  1963 

218 

18 

23 

Women,  1963 

279 

22 

24 

Mean 

17 

22 
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This  conclusion,  it  must  be  emphasized,  refers  to  predicting  grades  and 
test  scores  in  only  one  course;  it  is  possible  (although  experience 
indicates  it  is  not  highly  likely)  that  results  would  be  somewhat  more 
encouraging  if  student  performance  were  more  widely  sampled.  Also  it 
should  be  noted  that  substantially  less  than  half  the  variance  of  our 
criteria  was  predictable,  leaving  considerable  room  for  improvement. 

The  theme  of  the  present  research  project  has  been  that  we  should 
study  the  possible  interaction  effects  between  college  environment 
including  teachers,  fellow  students  and  classroom  atmosphere  and  student’s 
personality  characteristics  affecting  achievement.  Lavin  (1965)  in  his 
review  of  personality  factors  as  predictors  for  performance  stated, 
"Essentially,  we  think  that  the  literature  presents  a somewhat  disappoint- 
ing picture.  Yet  we  do  not  conclude  that  personality  variables  are  simply 
not  very  useful  as  predictors.  The  current  disappointing  state  of  affairs 
may  be  more  a reflection  upon  how  personality  variables  have  been  used 
rather  than  their  absolute  usefulness.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  now  almost 
all  uhe  studies  reviewed  conceived  of  the  individual  as  if  he  were 
operating  in  a social  vacuum.  It  might  be,  however,  that  personality 
characteristics  are  useful  in  predicting  academic  performance  only  when 
the  social  setting  in  which  that  performance  takes  place  is  conceptuali- 
zed as  used  as  a significant  variable."  Our  studies  of  interactions, 
like  those  reported  in  this  chapter,  do  not  produce  striking  increases 
in  our  ability  to  predict  student  achievement.  But  it  may  be  that  pro- 
gress in  this  field  of  many,  many,  variables  will  depend  upon  hacking 
away  at  the  variance  one  small  step  at  a time. 

Summary 

The  two  studies  here  reported  are  investigations  of  the  relative 
merit  of  intellectual  and  non-intellectual  variables  in  predicting 
performance  in  introductory  college  courses.  In  the  first  study,  scores 
on  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  were  used  as  predictors  in  a 
second  year  French  course,  an  elementary  mathematics  course,  and  an 
introductory  psychology  course.  A particular  hypothesis  was  that  the 
Socialization  (So)  scale  would  be  more  related  to  performance  in  mathema- 
tics while  the  two  measures  of  achievement  potential  --  the  Achievement 
via  Independence  (Ai)  and  Achievement  via  Conformance  (Ac)  scales  -- 
would  be  more  closely  related  to  performance  in  the  French  and  psychology 
courses . 

No  CPI  scales  significantly  correlated  with  the  course  grade  in 
French.  For  mathematics,  the  Socialization  scale  was  found  to  correlate 
significantly  with  the  course  grade  for  both  men  (r  = .26)  and  women 
(r  = .36)  as  predicted,  and  no  other  scales  correlated  as  highly.  The 
Ac  and  Ai  scales  significantly  correlated  with  performance  in  psychology 
for  men  only  (r ' s = 22,36).  These  results  indicate  that  different 
CPI  scales  predict  performance  in  different  courses  and  support  our 
hypothesis . 

The  ACE  scores  showed  greater  effectiveness  for  predicting  performance 
than  any  CPI  scale  in  three  of  six  groups:  French,  men  and  women  and 
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psychology  women.  For  the  Other  three  groups  certain  CPI  scales  showed 
the  greater  effectiveness. 

In  the  second  study,  intellectual  ability  was  found  to  be  the  most 
important  and  the  most  useful  predictor  variable  for  performance  in 
introductory  psychology  as  measured  by  grade,  the  Introductory  Psychology 
Criteria  Test,  and  the  Knowledge  Test.  The  Intellectual  Quality  scale  of 
the  OAIS,  a measure  of  intellectual  orientation,  was  also  found  to  be  a 
significant  predictor  variable  for  performance.  Intellectual  ability 
and  orientation  were  more  closely  related  to  Criteria  Test  and  Knowledge 
Test  performance  than  to  the  course  grade. 

Study  habits  and  skills,  academic  motivation,  and  interest  in 
social  science  seem  to  be  more  closely  related  to  course  grade  in  psych- 
ology than  to  performance  on  the  Criteria  Test  and  Knowledge  Test. 

Several  scales  of  Cattell' s 16PF  Questionnaire  were  found  to 
correlate  significantly  with  course  grade  and  the  Introductory  Psych- 
ology Criteria  Test.  The  coefficients,  however,  are  generally  low  and 
did  not  contribute  variance  beyond  that  of  our  ability  measure. 

Considerable  variance  in  performance  is  left  unaccounted  for  when 
Intellectual  ability  is  used  as  the  predictor.  Including  these  non- 
intellectual variables,  however  increases  predictability  only  moderately. 
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Donald  R.  Brown 

The  project  coding  and  clerical  staff  providing  coding,  scoring 
and  some  statistical  support  for  a longitudinal  study  of  personality 
development  and  academic  achievement  carried  on  by  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Learning  and  Teaching  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 

Donald  R.  Brown,  Patricia  O'Connor  and  James  Hedegard. 

A sample  of  600  entering  Freshmen  distributed  amongst  the 
numerous  units  (educational  environments)  of  the  University  were 
given  the  College  and  University  Environment  Scales  with  expecta- 
tion instructions,  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  the  College  Student 
Questionnaire  of  the  E.  T.  S.,  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory,  an 
Entering  Student  Questionnaire  constructed  for  the  study,  and  the  Test 
Anxiety  Scale. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  Freshman  year,  a sample  of  300  end-of-the- 
term  Freshmen,  chosen  from  the  original  group,  were  retested  on  the 
battery. 

For  initial  analysis,  interest  centered  in  a group  of  students 
from  deprived  backgrounds  attending  the  University  on  Opportunity 
Award  Grants  and  on  students  participating  in  an  enriched  residential 
program  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Newcomb  and  Brown  called 
the  Pilot  Program.  These  groups  were  compared  with  control  groups 
split  by  sex  in  the  Honors  College  and  in  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Arts. 

Two  manuscripts  are  now  in  preparation  for  the  issue  of  The 
Journal  of  Social  Issues  on  Negro  college  performances  edited  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Epps.  The  computer  analysis  of  the  data  and  the  costs  of  test- 
ing materials  was  borne  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  a grant 
to  Newcomb  and  Brown  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  The  Center  for 
Research  on  Learning  and  Teaching,  and  the  present  project.  The 
following  article  by  Donald  Brown  reports  some  of  the  data. 


STUDENT  STRESS  AND  THE  INSTITUTIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 
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11-12:  The  Results  of  an  Attempt  to  Match  Students  and  Teachers 

•for  Effective  Performance 
John  Eo  Milholland  and  Krishna  Swaminathan 


Introduction 

The  idea  of  matching  students  and  teachers  is  intriguing-  Almost 
everyone  feels  that  certain  of  his  teachers  had  more  impact  on  him  than 
others  and  that  with  some  he  was  able  to  learn  and  develop  more  than  with 
others . On  the  other  side  of  the  fence , any  teacher  who  has  invited  his 
students  to  evaluate  his  teaching  finds  the  students  quite  vanab  e in 
their  reactions  to  him.  The  resolution  of  these  two  realities  wou 
seem  to  be  that  some  teacher-student  pairings  are  fortunate  ones,  others 
are  not.  It  is  a challenge  to  try  to  discover  the  bases  on  which 
students  might  be  assigned  to  teachers  so  as  to  enhance  the  probabilities 

of  valuable  outcomes . 

In  the  precursor  of  the  present  project  an  effort  was  made  to  carry- 
out a study  of  this  nature  in  the  Spring  semester  of  1963..  The  results 
were  inconclusive  (Milholland 9 1964)  but  somewhat  encouraging. 

The  trends  that  appeared  in  the  sample  data  were  that  matching  of 
students  and  teachers  favored  performance  on  the  Introductory  Psychology 
Criteria  Test  but  was  negatively  associated  with  course  grades.  Nei  er 
effect  was  statistically  significant , however. 

In  the  1963  study  students  had  to  be  assigned  to  the  teachers  they 
were  supposed  to  best  match9  whenever  this  was  possible , without  using 
their  TAT  protocols , which  had  not  yet  been  scored..  After  the  TAT  s 
were  scored  it  was  obviously  not  feasible  to  re-assign  students,  but  we 
thought  we  could  study  the  relation  of  TAT  to  performance  post-hoc. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  TAT  data,  this  study  differs  from  the 
previous  one  in  the  basis  on  which  teachers  and  students  were  considered 
to  be  matched.  There  certain  student  personality  characteristics  o 
students  were  matched  with  Teacher  Achievement , Cues , Skill.,  and  Culture, 
as  rated  by  their  students  in  the  fall  of  1962.  In  the  present  study 
two  other  student  rating  factors.  Structure  and  Overload  (Isaacson  et 
al.,  1964)  were  also  used. 

Procedure 

Originally  the  design  for  this  study  included  the  following 

steps : 

1.  Classification  of  teachers  into  thirds  on  basis  of 
each  of  the  five  factors,  Skill,  Structure,  Overload, 
Achievement  Cues,  and  Culture,  derived  from  the  factor 
analysis  of  students'  ratings  of  teachers. 

2.  Selection  of  teachers  in  the  highest  and  lowest  thirds 
on  each  factor  and  an  examination  of  their  position  on 
each  of  the  other  factors . This  would  have  the  poten- 
tial of  identifying  162  (i.e.,  2x3)  different  teacher 
types.  It  was  hoped s however,  that  there  would  be 
enough  correlation  among  the  factors  so  that  there  would 
be  fewer  actual  types,  and  even  that  more  than  one  teacher 
of  a given  type  could  be  found.  Teachers  who  were  alike 
would  be  assigned  to  two  different  samples , 


3.  Each  teacher’s  students  were  first  to  be  divided  by  sex 
and  then  within  each  sex  into  random  halves . One  half 
was  to  be  designated  the  "experimental  group"  and  the 
other  "cross-validation  group." 

4.  In  the  experimental  group s the  studencs  were  to  be 
further  divided  into  good  performers  and  poor  performers 
on  the  two  outcome  measures , course  grades  and  Criteria 
Test  Scores. 

5.  The  good  and  poor  students  within  each  of  the  two  samples 
of  teachers  were  to  be  compared  to  see  whether  they 
differed  in  the  motives  we  had  measured  with  the  TAT 

(n  Ach,  n Aff,  and  n Power). 

6.  On  the  basis  of  whatever  significant  interactions, 
emerged;,  students  in  the  cross-validation  group  were 
to  be  classified  as  "good  or  "poor"  matches  with  their 
teachers . 

7.  The  grades  and  Criteria  Test  Scores  of  these  matched 
and  unmatched  students  were  to  be  compared. 


The  above  design  could  not  be  carried  out^  however.  In  the  first 
place,  no  two  teachers  were  found  similar  on  all  five  factors.  Each  one 
exhibited  a unique  pattern  or  type  with  the  result  that  the  second  step 
of  the  design,  providing  for  replication,  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Second- 
ly, the  number  of  students  who  had  complete  data  available  was  not^large 
enough  to  provide  experimental  and  validation  groups « The  total  N s 
available  are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 

Teacher  Pairings  and  Student  Sample  Sizes 


Teacher  Code 
No. 

Section 

Numbers 

Men 

Number  of  students 
with  complete  data 
Women 

Total 

Code  No. 
of  Paired 
Teacher 

2 

3,9 

8 

18 

26 

14 

4 

13,24 

15 

13 

28 

15 

5 

2,15 

12 

6 

18 

18,13,8 

8 

4,10 

3 

11 

14 

5 

10 

17,18 

12 

9 

21 

17,11 

11 

1,11 

5 

8 

13 

10 

13 

21,29 

10 

17 

27 

5 

14 

4,11 

6 

6 

12 

2 

15 

10 

7 

5 

12 

4 

17 

2 

2 

5 

7 

10 

18 

5 

10 

2 

12 

5 

Total  11 

19 

90 

100 

190 
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The  following  two  modifications  were  therefore  made  in  the  design: 
1)  instead  of  trying  to  find  teachers  who  are  alike  on  all  five  factors , 
teachers  were  chosen  who  were  alike  on  four  of  the  five  factors  an. 
different  on  the  fifth.  The  basic  design  thus  became  one  of  studying 
a single  teacher  attribute  rather  than  a combination,  2)  As  the  numbers 
of  cases  available  were  small,  the  study  employed  only  an  expenmenta 

group . 


Sample  and  Measures  Used 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  the  Introductory  Psychology  Courses 
100  and  101  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  spring  of  1963.  A to 
gether  19  teaching  fellows  with  33  sections  consisting  of  624  students 
were  available.  The  pairing  of  teachers  resulted  in  a sample  of  1 
teaching  fellows  with  19  sections.  In  the  19  sections  used,  there 
was  a total  of  190  students  for  whom  we  had  complete 
data.  The  make-up  of  the  sections  is  also  shown  in  Table  1.  The 
assessment  of  students  was  derived  from  TAT  protocols,  yielding 
measures  of  students'  Achievement  motive,  Affiliation  motive,  an 
Power  motive.  Cutting  scores  for  high,  medium,  and  low  student 
groups  and  given  in  Table  2.  Teachers  were  measured  by  a Student 

Table  2 

Cutting  Scores  for  n Achievement,  n Affiliation  and  n Power 


Motive 

High 

Score  Ranges 
Medium. 

Low 

n Achievement 

Male 

5-28 

2-4 

0-1 

Female 

7-15 

4-6 

0-3 

n Affiliation 

Male 

6-17 

3-5 

0-2 

Female 

9-21 

5-8 

0-4 

n Power 

Male 

4-15 

1-3 

0 

Female 

3-9 

1-2 

0 

Rating  Form  and  were  assigned  scores  on  Skill,  Overload,  Structure, 
Achievement  cues,  and  Culture  by  using  items  loaded  high  on  the 
corresponding  factors.  The  pairing  of  teachers  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

It  should  be  noted  that  every  pair  consisted  of  a "medium  and  a 
"high"  or  a "low";  there  was  no  high-low  pair. 

Two  types  of  outcome  measures  of  achievement  were  used.  They  were 
the  students'  final  grades  and  the  Criteria  Test  scores.  Since 
intellectual  ability  as  measured  by  SAT  (the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
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Table  3 

Pairs  of  Teaching  Fellows  Alike  in  Four  Out  of  Five 

Student  Rating  Factors 

(Skill,  Overload,  Structure,  Ach.  Cues,  and  Culture)  and 

Differing  in  One  Only 


Pair  No. 
No . 

Factor  in  Which 
The  Teachers 
of  a Pair  Differ 

Teacher  No.  and 
Position  on  the 
Factor 

Factor 

Score 

1 

Culture 

2 

Low 

3.03 

14 

Med. 

2.25 

2 

Overload 

4 

Med. 

3.20 

15 

High 

2.56 

3 

Overload 

11 

Med. 

3.34 

10 

Low 

3.96 

4 

Ach.  Cues 

5 

High 

7.21 

8 

Med. 

8.92 

5 

Culture 

5 

High 

1.95 

13 

Med . 

2.02 

6 

Structure 

18 

High 

2.29 

5 

Med. 

2.52 

*7 

Ach.  Cues 

10 

Med . 

8.11 

17 

Low 

11.71 

Cutting  Scores  For 

Factors  Into  Levels  of  High 
and  Low 

, Med . , 

High 

Med. 

Low 

Culture 

1.50-1.95 

2 . 00-2  »28 

2.42-3.03 

Overload 

2.56-3.06 

3.14-3.44 

3.55-4.54 

Ach.  Cues 

6.97-7.45 

7.69-8.92 

8.97-11.71 

Structure 

2.14-2.48 

2.52-2.88 

2.96-4.13 

*No  comparison  was  made  for 
(See  Table  1) . 

this  pair 

as  the  student  N. 

was  too  small 

\ 
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of  CEEB)  has  shown  significant  main  effects  with  students  1 grades  and 
Criteria  Test  Scores , (Lin,  1964)  ability  was  partialled  out.  The 
terms  "Residual  grade"  and  "Residual  Criteria  Test  Score"  refer  to  the 
difference  between  a student's  obtained  grade  or  test  score  and  his 
grade  or  test  score  predicted  from  his  SAT  score.  Table  4 shows  the 
cutting  scores  for  Residual  grades  and  Residual  Criteria  Test  Scores. 

Table  4 

Cutting  Scores  of  Residual  Criteria  Test  Score 
(actual  minus  score  predicted  from  SAT) 
into  Low,  Medium,  and  High  and  also  into  Low  and  High 


Low  Medium  High 


Male 

-35.2800 

to 

1.0803  1.3736  to  6.8654 

6.8932 

to 

19.8262 

Female 

-41.4608 

to 

-10.0009  -9.8235  to  -5.0009 

-4.8879 

to 

7.6285 

Median  Split 

Male 

-35.2800 

to 

4.0803 

4.1334 

to 

19.8262 

Female 

-41,4608 

to 

7.7184 

-7.5410 

to 

7.6285 

Cutting  Scores  of  Residual  Grade  (actual  minus  Grade 
predicted  from  SAT)  into  Low,  Medium,  and  High 
and  also  into  Low  and  High 


Low  Medium  High 


Male 

- 2.9163  to  - 

.5416  -.4975  to 

.3262 

.3482  to 

1.8110 

Female 

- 2.9981  to  - 

.3737  -.3641  to 

.3541 

.3776  to 

1.7533 

Median  Split 

Male 

- 2.9163  to 

.0617 

.0837  to 

1.8110 

Female 

- 2.9981  to 

.0450 

- .0215  to 

1.7533 

Results  and  Discussion 

A summary  of  the  results  appears  in  Table  5.  The  only  situation  in 
which  both  components  of  an  interaction  are  statistically  significant 
occurs  with  teacher  Culture  and  student  n Ach  (Pair  No.  2)  for  men  students 
on  Criteria  Test  scores.  Here  high  n Ach  students  do  better  with  the 
teacher  rated  high  on  Culture  whereas  low  n Ach  students  do  better  with 
the  medium-rated  teacher.  This  direction  of  relationship  holds  for  the 
other  comparisons  involving  this  pair  of  teachers.  Some  indication  that 
this  effect  is  not  simply  a peculiarity  of  the  two  teachers  forming  Pair 
No  2 is  to  be  found  in  the  results  for  Pair  No.  3.  Here  again  there  is  a 
tendency  for  high  n Ach  students  to  perform  better  with  the  teacher 
having  the  higher  rating  on  Culture. 

Another  interaction  appears  in  the  data,  although  only  one  of  the 
four  comparisons  is  statistically  significant.  In  Pair  5 men  students 
who  were  classified  as  medium  n Aff  did  better  with  a teacher  rated  low 
in  Overload  whereas  medium  n Aff  women  performed  better  with  the  teacher 
rated  medium.  The  data,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant 
an  attempt  at  interpretation. 
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Table  5 


Relations  of  Residual  Grades  and  Residual  Criteria  Test  Scores  to 
Students’  Personality  Characteristics  for  the  Pairs  of  Teachers+ 


Factor  on  which 

Student 

Residual  Grade 

Residual 

Criteria 

members  of  the 

Characteristics 

Test 

Score 

pa.ir  differ 

Men  Women 

Men 

Women 

1.  ACH.  CUES 

High  Teacher  #5 

High  n Ach 

5 > 8 5 > 8 

5 > 8 

5>  8* 

Med.  Teacher  #8 

Med  n Aff 

5 > 8 5 > 8** 

5 > 8 

5 > 8 

2 . CULTURE 

High  Teacher  #5 

High  n Ach 

5 > 13  5 > 13 

5 > 13** 

5 > 13** 

Med.  Teacher  #13 

Low  n Ach 

13  > 5 13  > 5 

13  > 5* 

13  > 5 

3 . CULTURE 

Med.  Teacher  #14 

High  n Ach 

14  > 2**  14  > 2 

14  > 2 

14  > 2 

Low  Teacher  it  2 

High  n Power 

2 > 14  2 > 14 

2 > 14 

2 > 14** 

4 . STRUCTURE 

High  Teacher  #18 

High  n Ach 

5 > 18**  5 > 18 

5 > 18* 

5 ;>  18 

Med.  Teacher  #5 

Med  n Ach 

5 > 18**  5 > 18 

5 > 18 

5 > 18 

Med  n Aff 

5 > 18  5 > 18 

5>  18 

5 > 18** 

High  n Power 

5 > 18*  5 > 18 

5 > 18* 

5 > 18 

Low  n Power 

5 > 18*  5 > 18 

5 > 18** 

5>  18 

5 . OVERLOAD 

Med.  Teacher  #11' 

Med  n Aff 

10 > 11*  11 > 10 

10  > 11 

11  > 10 

Low  Teacher  #10 

+ The  only  comparisons 

shown  are  those  in  which 

there  was  statistical 

significance 

in  at  least  one  cell. 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level  by  Mann-Whitney  Test. 
**  Significant  at  the  .10  level  by  Mann-Whitney  Test. 
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In  Pairs  No.  1 and  No.  4 the  advantages  were  always  with  one 
member  so  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  contradict  the  suspicion  that 

he  was  superior  with  all  kinds  of  students. 

In  general  it  would  appear  that  our  quest  for  easily  identifiable 
attributes  of  teachers  and  students  that  improve  student  achivement  has 
been  in  vain.  With  respect  to  the  variables  we  dealt  with.,  at  any  rate, 
the  effects,  if  any,  seem  to  be  too  slight  to  make  an  effort  to  match 
students  and  teachers  worthwhile.  The  effect  of  general  academic 
ability,  plus  efforts  students  make  to  compensate  for  what  they  regard 
as  shortcomings  of  their  teachers  may  account  for  the  major  portion  of 
accomplishment  as  measured  by  grades  and  test  scores.  If  this  is  true 
then  perhaps  the  best  way  for  a student  to  achieve  a match  with  a 
teacher  is  on  the  basis  of  his  impressions  of  how  well  he  would  like 
him. 
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The  College  Dropout:  A Study  in  Self-Definition 

Stanton  E.  Samenow 


This  is  a study  of  two  dozen  intellectually  capable  male  dropou  s 
from  the  University  of  Michigan's  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts.  At  the  time  they  voluntarily  withdrew,  school  was  irrelevant 
what  they  wanted  in  life.  These  ex- students  and  a dozen  matched  st“d^s 
who  remained  in  school  were  interviewed  intensively.  The  purpose  of  th 
study  was  to  examine  the  act  of  dropping  out  of  college  within  the 
text  of  the  total  life  picture.  This  is  a phenomenological  study  of 
dropout's  experiences,  and  the  style  of  presentation  is  to  examine  . 
dropout’s  own  statements.  It  is  an  attempt  to  communicate  how  he  views 
what  he  is  doing  now  and  its  perceived  relevance  or  irrelevance  to  what 
has  happened  before  and  what  lies  ahead. 


All  members  of  this  group  had  dropped  out  of  many  enterprises  long 
before  they  even  saw  the  college  campus.  The  dropouts  lives  reve* 
repetitious  pattern  of  leaving  what  they  do  not  like.  They  are  not  v ry 
certain  as  to  what  they  want  out  of  life,  but  they  are  quite  positive  that 
they  alone  will  decide  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  dropouts  believ 
they  are  different  from  others  in  the  sense  of  knowing  more,  having 
"lived"  more  and  being  freer  to  do  as  they  want.  They  derive  a great 
of  personal  power  from  this  feeling  of  uniqueness.  They  seek  excitement, 
novelty,  action,  and  make  sure  that  others  recognize  their  presence. 

Quite  often  behind  the  wielding  of  power  are  overwhelming  feelings  of 
powerlessness.  The  dropouts  often  present  themselves  as  victims;  peop 
just  do  not  do  right  by  them,  and  they  cannot  help  but  be  destructive  of 
themselves.  These  young  men  want  to  share,  communicate,  to  love  an 
loved,  but  they  experience  failure,  and  make  new  attempts  and  talter 
again.  Things  seem  to  work  out,  but  soon  there  is  distrust,  then  a 
auarrel  followed  by  separation,  drifting  and  latching  on  to  someone  new. 

It  is  a never-ending,  depressing,  repetitive  cycle.  They  fear  clos^s 
and  commitment  for  fear  of  being  trapped,  subjugated  and  unable  to  escape. 


Most  of  those  who  recognize  their  difficulties  do  not  know  what 
changes  to  make.  Rarely  are  they  certain  as  to  whether  it  is  most  impor- 
tant for  them  to  change  others  or  themselves.  Usually  they  are  quicker 
to  focus  upon  things  external  to  themselves  over  which  they  have  little 
control.  Most  of  the  dropouts  work  at  change  only  through  having  more 
"experiences."  To  become  more  contented,  they  leave  what  they  dislike 
and  try  something  new.  They  feel  that  they  must  always  have  an  escape 
hatch.  When  they  leave  themselves  "no  opening  to  try  something  diff  r 
ent,  only  then  do  they  begin  to  wonder  what  it  is  about  them  that  has  led 

to  such  difficulties. 


The  concepts  of  freedom,  uniqueness,  power,  powerlessness  and  lone- 
liness are  discussed  in  relation  to  dropouts.  These  concepts  are  rele- 
vant to  understanding  all  individual  participants  in  the  stu  y.  n e 
basis  of  the  particular  interplay  of  life  themes  and  behavior  patterns 
it  is  possible  to  identify  not  only  individuals,  but  also  types  of  droP" 
outs.  Three  subgroups  are  hippies,  activists  and  unenthused  players  of 
the  system’s  game.  The  last  part  of  the  presentation  contains  a contrast 
of  these  subgroups,  then  a discussion  of  the  college  stay:  in  group  an 
finally,  a report  of  a brief  followup  study  of  the  dropouts. 


LAbs tract  of  a doctoral  dissertation  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Michigan,  1968. 


11-14;  Evaluative  Stress,  Fear  of  Failure 
and  Academic  Achievement' 

Robert  Stakenas 


The  Problem 


The  formulation  of  this  problem  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  McKeachie 
(1961)  who  has  proposed  and  demonstrated  that  academic  performance  in  college  is 
influenced  by  interactions  between  student  characteristics  and  situational  cues 
stemming  from  teacher  behavior.  In  his  social-psychological  model  he  assumes 
that  the  behavior  of  individuals  is  affected  by  the  arousal  of  motives  which  have 
been  acquired  from  past  experience.  Therefore,  if  motives  instrumental  to  at- 
taining course  goals  can  be  aroused  in  students,  then  their  academic  achievement 
should  be  enhanced.  Since  the  teacher  determines  the  goals  of  the  course,  eval- 
uates student  performance,  accepts  or  rejects  student  friendship,  etc0,  each  of 
these  behaviors  can  serve  as  a cue  for  motive  arousal  contingent  upon  the  presence 
of  relevant  motives  in  the  student. 

Examples  of  arousable  motives  well  known  in  the  psychological  literature  are 
need  Achievement  (McClelland,  1953),  need  Affiliation  (Atkinson,  1958),  and 
need  Power  (Atkinson,  1958).  The  classroom  motive  arousal  model  was  tested  by 
McKeachie  using  the  above  mentioned  variables.  The  most  promising  results 
were  obtained  using  the  measure  of  affiliation  motivation,  as  students  need 
Affiliation  was  found  to  interact  with  teacher  warmth  in  determining  course  grades. 
Students  high  in  need  Affiliation  tended  to  receive  higher  grades  in  classes  taught 
by  teachers  rated  warm  and  friendly  than  in  classes  rated  low  on  this  dimension 
(McKeachie,  1961). 

Anxiety,  and  its  arousal,  appears  to  be  a variable  worthy  of  consideration 
within  the  context  of  the  social -psychological  classroom  model  proposed  by 
McKeachie.  Therefore,  the  problem  under  investigation  in  this  study  is  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  between  student  anxiety  level,  teacher  produced  stress  cues, 
and  academic  achievement. 


Anxiety  and  Academic 
Achievement 

There  is  evidence  to  support  the  belief  that  anxiety  arousal  has  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  acquisition  of  new,  complex  responses.  Sn  terms  of  academic 

* This  report  consists  of  excerpts  from  Mr*  Sfakena's  doctoral  dissertation,  which 
was  supported  by  the  project.,  The  numbering  of  the  tables  has  been  left  un- 
changed; therefore  not  all  numbers  appear.  Likewise,  appendices  have  not  been 
relabeled  although  some  have  been  omitted. 


achievement  situations,  a translation  from  theory  would  state  that  when  habit 
strength  of  cognitive  responses  (e,g, , content  knowledge  and  problem  solving 
skills  relevant  to  course  goals)  is  high,  anxiety  arousal  should  be  least  detrimental 
and  could  even  facilitate  the  emission  of  these  responses..  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
familiarity with  content  and  problem  solving  skills  (low  habit  strength)  at  the  time 
of  testing  should  interact  with  anxiety  arousal  to  impede  recall  of  content  poorly 
assimilated  as  well  as  blocking  spontaneous  Seaming  on  test  items  requiring  a high 
degree  of  unpracticed  problem  solving  skill  or  new  insight,, 

If  the  assumption  that  anxiety  interferes  with  response  acquisition  is  valid, 
then  it  seems  likely  that  what  the  student  does  in  the  way  of  studying  and  ver  a 
rehearsal  prior  to  test  performance  is  a more  potent  determiner  of  achievement 
level  thaiTThe  level  of  arousal  during  the  examination  itself.  This  is  not  to  say . 
that  anxiety  arousal  is  irrelevant  to  academic  performance.  It  may  be  that  mani- 
festation of  anxiety  takes  Sts  heaviest  toll  when  students  confront  reading 
assignments  and  other  achievement  related  tasks  during  initial  contacts  when  un- 
familiarity with  achievement  goals  is  maximal. 

But  what  determines  whether  or  not  a student  engages  in  the  instrumental, 
behaviors  essentia!  for  academic  achievement?  ihe  most  plausible  explanation 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  area  of  motivation  and  motive  arousal. 

Before  proceeding  further,  definitions  and  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  term 
motive  are  in  order.  Motive,  as  used  here,  refers  to  behavioral  dispositions  that 
strive  for  genera!  goal-states  which  are  gratifying  to  the  individual.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  behavioral  tendencies  are  formed  during  childhood  experience 
and  are  relatively  stable  over  time.  Motives  are  thought  to  be  latent  until  situ- 
ational cues  arouse  them,  A motive  is  aroused  when  the  person  perceives  or 
anticipates  that  he  will  gain  satisfaction  through  the  performance  of  an  instru- 
mental act.  Specific  experiences  in  the  person's  life  history  determine  the  content 
of  motives  in  terms  of  goal-states  and  the  preferred  instrumental  acts  which  lead 
to  motive  satisfaction. 


Achievement  and  Fear 
of  Failure 


The  Theory 

The  motive  to  avoid  failure  is  assumed  to  be  a disposition  to  become  anxious 
about  the  possibility  of  failing  whenever  the  person  perceives  that  his  instrumental 
behavior  will  be  evaluated.  Therefore,  a person  motivated  in  this  way  finds 
achievement  tasks  unattractive  and  will  avoid  them  unless  constrained  by  external 
social  forces,  e,g0,  regulations  specifying  levels  of  performance  necessary  for 
maintaining  one's  status  as  a college  student  (Atkinson  and  Litwin,  I960)® 

Achievement  tasks  are  unattractive  because  they  arouse  anxiety  and  feelings 
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of  helplessness  in  dealing  with  them.  The  avoidance  motive  functions  to  reduce 
anxiety  and  the  anticipated  pain  of  mortal  embarassment  associated  with  inadequate 
performance.  Since  achievement  tasks  are  unattractive,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  situations  associated  with  achievement,  e.g.,  engaging  in  rehearsal 
of  academic  assignments,  would  also  be  unattractive  and  therefore  avoided.  V/hen 
penalties  for  low  performance  are  present  and  inescapable,  the  fear  of  Failure 
person  would  be  in  a state  of  conflict  because  avoidance  of  achievement  tasks 
would  result  in  the  undesirable  consequence  of  failure.  Consequently,  approach 
tendencies  must  overcome  avoidance  tendencies  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided  at  all. 
Thus,  we  have  a picture  of  the  fear  of  Failure  person  as  the  last  minute  "crammer." 
How  effective  his  cramming  will  be  depends  upon  his  ability  and  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  achievement  task.  Cramming  strategies  could  result  in  low 
academic  performance  when  the  body  of  content  to  be  assimilated  is  large  or  espe- 
cially complex. 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  fear  of  Failure  person  must  be  constrained  by  social 
forces  before  he  will  engage  in  achievement  behavior  maximally,  this  assumption 
also  suggests  that  he  is  principally  motivated  by  factors  extrinsic  to  himself.  Ex- 
trinsic factors  would  include  the  frequency  of  public  evaluation,  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  achievement  tasks,  and  the  severity  of  penalties  for  poor  perform- 
ance. Since  these  variables  are  controlled  by  the  teacher,  the  manner  in  which 
he  structures  course  content  and  achievement  tasks  could  have  an  effect  on  the  ul- 
timate level  of  performance  of  students  high  in  fear  of  Failure. 

Hypotheses 

In  order  to  assess  the  validity  of  assumptions  underlying  the  theoretical  model 
presented  above,  several  hypotheses  are  proposed  for  empirical  testing. 

Hypothesis  1:  Students  high  in  fear  of  Failure  will  tend  to  achieve 

higher  grades  under  conditions  of  high  teacher  produced  evaluative 
stress  than  under  conditions  of  low  evaluative  stress. 

The  rationale  for  this  hypothesis  stems  from  characteristics  of  the  achievement 
situation.  Although  the  college  classroom  clearly  satisfies  the  condition  of  con- 
straint, the  instrumental  behavior  prior  to  achievement  testing  is  assumed  to  be 
the  key  determiner  of  level  of  performance.  High  evaluative  stress  in  the  form  of 
frequent  demands  for  achievement  should  increase  effort  expended  toward  avoid- 
ance of  failure.  Low  evaluative  stress  would  minimize  the  demand  for  achieve- 
ment and  hence  reduce  the  perceived  necessity  for  adequate  performance.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  content  represented  in  course  exam- 
inations, cramming  should  be  less  effective  in  increasing  levels  of  performance 
for  large  bodies  of  content  arising  from  infrequent  evaluation,  than  in  situations 
where  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  small.  This  prediction  is  not  at  variance 
with  Atkinson’s  interpretation  of  constraint  in  that  both  high  and  low  fear  of 
Failure  students  would  be  highly  motivated  during  the  achievement  test.  The 
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major  difference  lies  in  the  quantity  of  achievement  related  instrumental  behavior 
prior  to  the  testing  situation  when  constraint  is  less  evidento 

Hypothesis  II : Evaluative  stress  should  have  little ^ if  any,  system- 

atic effect  on  the  academic  performance  of  students  low  in  fear  of 
Failure. 

This  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  achievement  tasks  and  achieve- 
ment related  behaviors  are  not  seen  as  being  unattractive  by  low  fear  of  Failure 
students,  or  as  arousing  affects  which  would  be  disruptive  to  attaining  achievement 
goals. 

Although  it  has  often  been  assumed  that  stress  disrupts  the  performance  of 
anxious  individuals,  studies  in  "real  life"  situations  have  challenged  this  assumpt- 
ion. A careful  review  of  the  experimental  literature  suggests  that  this  assumption 
should  be  modified  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  disruptive  effects  seem  to  be  maxi- 
mal during  early  stages  of  learning,,  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  adequate 
levels  of  habit  strength,  would  test-anxious  subjects  perform  equally  well  under 
high  and  low  levels  of  stress?  Before  answering  this  question,  Atkinson  or  Carney 
(1961)  would  determine  the  degree  of  constraint  surrounding  the  achievement  situ- 
ation. Which  is  most  relevant,  then  anxiety  level  or  degree  of  constraint?  It 
could  well  be  that  both  are  operative,  thereby  creating  difficulties  in  designing 
a suitable  experiment  to  separate  these  effects.  Since  stress  is  usually  induced  by 
a threat  of  public  evaluation,  how  can  a satisfactory  testing  condition  be  created 
where  evaluative  stress  is  minimized  within  acceptable  limits  of  social  constraint? 
Evaluative  stress  implies  that  there  is  a payoff  for  good  performance  and  penal- 
ties for  inadequate  performance.  The  latter  point  is  a necessary  condition  under- 
lying constraint.  Therefore,  constraint  does  not  appear  to  be  independent  of 
evaluative  stress  but  to  be  positively  related  to  it.  What  is  a relaxed  condition? 

Is  it  chiefly  an  unconstrained  one? 

In  order  to  clarify  this  issue,  the  additional  hypotheses  are  proposed.  On  the 
assumption  that  stress  inhibits  performance  in  testing  situations,  it  is  predicted 
that: 


Hypothesis  III:  Students  high  in  achievement  anxiety  (fear  of 

Failure)  will  exhibit  lower  levels  of  performance  in  testing  situ- 
ations perceived  as  being  high  in  evaluative  stress  than  in  testing 
situations  perceived  as  being  low  in  evaluative  stress. 

However,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  rationale  underlying  the  avoidance 
motive  and  its  relationship  to  social  constraint,  the  supplementary  hypothesis  should 
also  be  considered. 

Hypothesis  IV:  Students  high  in  achievement  anxiety  (fear  of 

Failure)  will  exhibit  higher  levels  of  performance  in  testing  situ- 
ations that  are  perceived  as  being  high  in  constraint  than  in 
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testing  situations  low  in  constraint. 

Conditions  specified  in  both  hypotheses  are  similar.  The  essential  difference 
stems  from  assumptions  concerning  causality.  Hypothesis  III  assumes  the  causal 
variable  to  be  anxiety  arousal  and  consequent  disruption  of  performance.  Hypo- 
thesis IV  predicts  the  opposite  outcome  based  on  the  interaction  of  the  avoidance 
motive  with  constraint,  i.e.,  penalty  for  nonachievement.  IT  seems  clear  that 
anxiety  will  be  aroused  under  the  stress  condition  regardless  of  the  hypothesis 
specified.  The  observed  outcome  should  help  to  distinguish  whether  anxiety 
arousal  per  se  is  a principal  factor  in  affecting  performance,  or  whether  motive 
arousal  interacts  with  the  dimension  of  constraint  to  affect  performance  also. 

What  is  the  effect  of  stress  and  constraint  on;  the  test  performance  of  low  fear 
of  Failure  subjects?  The  theoretical  assumptions  lead  us  to  predict  that: 

Hypothesis  V:  Students  low  in  achievement  anxiety  (fear  of 

Failure)  will  be  less  affected  by  differences  in  degree  of  con- 
straint than  subjects  high  in  achievement  anxiety. 

Hypothesis  VI:  Students  low  in  achievement  anxiety  (fear  of 
Failure)  will  perform  better  than  students  high  in  achievement 
anxiety  to  the  extent  that  the  achievement  test  is  relatively 
brief  and  unfamiliar. 

Performance  on  tasks  which  are  simple  or  overlearned  are  relativelyjnef- 
fective  in  differentiating  groups  varying  in  anxiety  level . Therefore,  the  factors 
of  time  and  unfamiliarity  are  specified  in  order  to  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
performance  decrements  to  occur. 

In  view  of  results  from  previous  studies  on  achievement  and  avoidance  motiv- 
ation  (McClelland  et  al_.  1953;  Atkinson,  1958),  the  predicted  outcomes  are 
anticipated  with  more  confidence  for  male  than  for  female  subjects. 

The  Variables 


Fear  of  Failure 

Strength  of  the  motive  to  avoid  failure  will  be  inferred  from  level  of  achieve- 
ment anxiety  as  measured  by  the  debilitating  anxiety  (DA)  scale  of  the  Achievement 
Anxiety  Test  (Haber  and  Alpert,  I960).  A high  score  on  the  debilitating  anxiety 
scale  indicates  manifestations  of  nervousness,  etc. , which  lower  one  s level  of 
test  performance.  The  presence  of  these  manifestations  is  assumed  to  be  indic- 
ative of  the  presence  of  an  irrational  fear  of  failing. 


Social  Constraint 

Social  constraint  is  a social -psychological  dimension  which  implies  that  the 
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person  will  suffer  loss  of  status  and  self-esteem  by  withdrawing  from  required^ 
achievement  tasks*  Carney  (1961)  presents  evidence  to  show  that  this  dimension 
exists  and  is  relevant  to  academic  achievement  situations*  For  the  purpose  of 
this  study,  constraint  is  determined  by  the  University  regulation  requiring  satis- 
factory academic  performance  as  a condition  for  maintaining  one's  status  as  a 
student.  Achievement  situations  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  regulation  are 
assumed  to  be  of  low  constraint* 

Evaluative  Stress 

Evaluative  stress  is  aroused  by  situational  cues  which  imply  that  achievement 
is  expected  and  that  performance  is  being  evaluated.  Whether  or  not  cues  are 
stressful  depends  on  the  legitimacy  of  penalties  invoked  for  inadequate  perform- 
ance, legitimacy  referring  to  the  constraint  dimension.  Level  of  evaluative  stress 
will  be  inferred  from  self-reports  of  perceived  stress  and  the  relative  frequency 
of  teacher  behaviors  assumed  to  be  indicative  of  an  emprasis  on. evaluation. 


Study  Habits  and  Persistence 

Study  habits  will  be  inferred  from  the  subject's  score  on  a scale  of  study  hab- 
its and  attitudes  (Brown  and  Holtzman,  1955).  It  is  assumed  that  achievement 
test  performance  depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  cognitive  rehearsal  £rior 
to  testing.  Other  things  being  equal,  persons  who  have  developed  systematic 
approaches  in  dealing  with  subject  matter  should  attain  higher  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, in  the  long  run,  than  persons  who  have  poor  instrumental  study  habits. 

Academic  Performance 

During  the  course  of  a semester,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  adapt  to 
anxiety  arousing  sfmuli  emitted  by  the  instructor,  to  become  familiarized  with 
new  content  areas,  etc.  Course  grade  has  been  chosen  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able to  examine  the  effect  of  anxiety  arousal  over  long  periods  of  time.  In 
order  to  study  the  short  term  effects  of  anxiety  arousal,  students  will  be  asked  to 
complete  the  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test  (Milholland,  1964).  This 
test  was  selected  because  it  is  based  on  the  content  of  introductory  psychology 
and  the  fact  that  the  test  items  require  complex  problem  solving  skills.  Since 
problems  on  this  test  are  relatively  unique,  a component  of  learning,  i.e.,  un- 
practiced problem  solving,  is  assumed  necessary  for  successful  completion 
thereby  enhancing  the  opportunity  for  disruptive  anxiety  effects  to  occur. 

THE  SURVEY  STUDY 

Results  presented  in  this  section  were  generated  by  the  research  design. which 
was  formulated  in  order  to  test  Hypotheses  1 and  81.  Subject  populations, 
assessment  devices,  and  procedures  incorporated  into  the  design  are  described  be- 
low. 

« 
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Procedure 


Course  Settings 

The  subject  population  included  students  enrolled  in  the  Introductory  Psychol- 
ogy Course  and  the  Introductory  Economics  Course  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
fall  semester  of  1964 , Both  were  four  credit  hour  courses  requiring  a large  group 
lecture  and  three  small  discussion  group  meetings  per  week*  Lectures  were  given 
by  senior  staff  members  with  the  discussion  groups  being  conducted  by  teaching 
fellows*  The  two  courses  differed  greatly  in  evaluation  procedures,  however* 

in  Psychology,  the  teaching  fellows  were  given  full  responsibility  for  test  con- 
struction, scoring  criteria,  and  assignment  of  final  grades*  In  Economics,  depart- 
ment wide  examinations  were  given  and  scoring  of  tests  was  supervised  to  insure 
uniform  grading  criteria.  Moreover,  Economics  grades  were  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  an  absolute  scale  of  test  score  points,  whereas  teaching  fellows  in  Psychology 
tended  to  assign  grades  from  the  distribution  of  scores  relative  to  their  own  sections. 

Teaching  fellows  in  both  departments  were  supervised  by  a senior  staff  member 
who  also  was  the  lecturer.  Weekly  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing course-related  problems  and  coordinating  instruction  in  general.  Both 
departments  administered  a student  rating  form  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
course  and  effectiveness  of  instruction* 

Student  Populations 

The  sampling  goal  was  to  survey  the  entire  Introductory  Psychology  Course  and 
the  endeavor  was  successful  in  large  part*  Of  the  1,131  students  who  received  a 
final  grade  in  the  course,  complete  data  were  obtained  from  370  men  and  577 
women*  Twenty-five  subjects  were  rejected  from  the  initial  survey  because  they 
lacked  ability  test  scores*  One  teaching  fellow  failed  to  administer  the  pre-test 
instruments  as  planned,  which  accounted  for  29  additional  subjects.  The  remaining 
130  students  missing  were  absent  from  class  on  the  day  pre-testing  was  done;  no 
follow-up  was  attempted  on  this  group.  Therefore,  the  study  sample  included  sub- 
jects from  39  of  the  40  sections  of  Introductory  Psychology  or  84  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment. 

In  order  to  replicate  the  study  on  an  independent  sample,  the  Introductory 
Economics  Course  was  also  surveyed.  Useable  data  were  obtained  on  338  men  and 
149  women.  Thirteen  subjects  were  rejected  because  they  lacked  ability  test 
scores  and  98  were  absent  from  class  on  the  day  pre-test  data  were  collected* 
Subjects  in  two  sections  of  the  course  had  to  be  rejected  because  another  student 
rating  form  had  been  used  to  assess  the  teacher's  behavior.  Therefore,  the  sample 
from  the  Economics  Course  included  26  of  the  28  sections,  and  488  of  the  613 
students  who  received  a final  grade  in  the  course* 
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The  Introductory  Economics  Course  included  four  sections  for  honors  students 
while  there  was  none  designated  as  such  in  Introductory  Psychology.  Because 
grades  were  determined  on  an  absolute  scale  in  Economics  and  level  of  ability 
was  to  be  controlled  in  the  statistical  analysis,  honors  sections  were  kept  in  the 
study  sample. 

Teacher  Samples 

The  39  sections  included  in  the  Psychology  sample  were  taught  by  eight  female 
and  15  male  instructors,  four  of  whom  were  Ph.D°s.  The  remaining  group  consisted 
of  second  and  third  year  graduate  students  with  varying  degrees  of  previous 
teaching  experience.  The  26  sections  comprising  the  Economics  sample  were 
taught  by  two  female  and  13  male  instructors.  This  group  also  consisted  of  gradu- 
ate students  at  various  levels  of  advanced  study  and  years  of  previous  teaching 
experience. 

Measures  of  Student  Characteristics 

Student  characteristics  of  interest  in  this  study  were  study  habits  and  skills, 
debilitating  anxiety,  and  intellectual  ability.  The  study  habits  scale  consisted  of 
20  items  which  had  been  selected  from  the  Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study 
Habits  and  Skills^  (Brown  and  Holtzman,  1955).  The  content  of  these  items  deals 
with  use  of  study  time,  organization  of  course  material,  preparing  for  examin- 
ations, integration  of  subject  matter,  etc.  Fear  of  Failure  was  inferred  from  the 
debilitating  anxiety  sub-scale  of  the  Achievement  Anxiety  Test  (Haber  and  Alpert, 
I960)*  The  linguistic  score  on  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Test  (ACE)  and  verbal  score  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  were  used  as  the 
measures  of  ability 0 

A 10-item  Subjective  Report  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  students  in 
Economics.  These  same  10  items  were  incorporated  into  the  21-item  rating  form 
used  in  Psychology  (Appendix  D), . This  modification  was  employed  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  items  already  included  in  the  Economics  Course  rating  form. 
Items  in  the  Subjective  Report  Questionnaire  included  5-interval  Likert-type 
scales  pertaining  to  effort  expended  in  studying,  difficulty  of  the  course,  per- 
ceived pressure  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  open  ended  questions  asking  students  to 
explain  their  particular  endorsement  of  the  Likert-type  items.  The  purpose  of 
this  instrument  was  to  provide  self  report  data  which  could  be  used  to  validate 
our  measure  of  evaluative  stress. 

Measures  of  Teacher  Behavior 

Teacher  evaluation  forms  are  used  in  both  departments  as  a matter  of  standard 
procedure.  Therefore,  a five-item  instrument  designed  to  assess  teacher  behaviors 


^ Permission  has  been  obtained  from  the  Psychological  Corporation  to  use  this 
measure  for  research  purposes. 
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thought  to  be  indicative  of  evaluative  stress  was  included  in  the  rating  form  ordin- 
arily used  by  each  department.  These  items  required  the  student  to  judge  the  . 
relative  frequency  with  which  the  teacher  emphasized  grades,  threatened  to  give 
unannounced  quizzes,  judged  performance  in  class,  etc.  One^other  item  asked 
students  to  estimate  the  amount  of  competition  for  grades  in  order  to  determine  the 
possible  influence  of  peer  group  phenomena  on  academic  performance.  Relation- 
ships between  the  teacher's  behavior  and  competition  for  grades  could  also  be 
determined  from  this  item.  Teaching  fellows  were  asked  to  fill  out  a question- 
noire  describing  the  frequency  and  kinds  of  assignments  which  they  used  to  evaluate 
their  students  (Appendix  E>.  The  teacher's  formal  demands  for  achievement  in 
the  form  of  tests,  term  papers,  etc. , were  assumed  to  be  concrete  forms  of  evalua- 
tive stress. 

Data  Collection 

The  questionnaire  containing  the  study  habits  and  anxiety  scales  was  admin- 
istered to  each  class  by  the  regular  teaching  fellow.  In  order  to  standardize  . 
testing  procedures,  teaching  fellows  were  asked  to  read  aloud  a set  of  instructions 
provided  by  the  experimenter.  An  introductory  letter  familiarizing  students  with 
the  study  preceded  the  testing.  So  that  pre-testing  could  be  incorporated  into 
functioning  of  classes  as  smoothly  as  possible,  each  teacher  selected  the  date  on 
which  the  tests  would  be  given.  Data  collection  of  student  characteristics  was  be- 
gun on  the  sixth  week  and  completed  by  the  eleventh  week  of  the  semester. 

Ability  test  scores  were  obtained  from  the  University's  Evaluations  and  Examin- 
ations Division.  The  ACE  and  SAT  had  been  administered  prior  to  election  of  the 
course.  In  order  to  use  all  subjects  for  whom  ability  test  scores  were  availably 
ACE  percentile  ranks  were  converted  to  comparable  scaled  scores  in  the  5A  is- 
tribution . This  was  done  by  means  of  a conversion  table  based  on  norms  for 
University  of  Michigan  Freshman  compiled  in  1955.  \ ur  nr!rr 

The  student  rating  forms  were  administered  at  the  close  of  the  semester.  A 
student  in  each  class  was  placed  in  charge  of  distributing  and  col lecting  the  forms. 
In  keeping  with  the  usual  policy,  instructors  left  the  classroom  while  the  rating 
forms  were  being  filled  out.  Completed  forms  were  not  returned  to  the  instructor 
for  his  use  until  after  all  final  grades  had  been  recorded. 

Students  were  not  asked  to  identify  themselves  on  the  student  rating  forms. 
However,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their  names  on  the  face  sheet  of  the  Subject 
ive  Report  Questionnaire.  These  face  sheets  were  removed  and  identification 
recoded  before  these  forms  were  made  available  to  teaching  fellows.  In  this  way 
the  identity  of  respondents  remained  unknown  to  the  teaching  staff. 

Codi ng  of  Open-ended  Items 

The  rationale  for  using  open-ended  questions  in  the  Subjective  Report  Ques- 
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tionnaire  was  based  on  the  need  for  validating  the  evaluative  stress  scale.  It 
seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the  teacher's  behavior  has  a significant  impact 
on  motivation  to  achieve,  then  students  would  be  able  to  report  this  in  response  to 
questions  such  as/  "What  factors  do  you  think  account  for  the  amount  of  studying 
that  you  did  in  this  course?"  On  the  basis  of  a priori  considerations,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  expect  that  significant  motivational  effects  could  stem  from  (a ) the 
teacher's  demands  for  achievement,  ( b ) the  student's  attraction  for  the  content , 
and  (c)  the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter  itself,,  Thus,  the  goal  was  to 
separate  motivational  effects  that  could  be  due  to  any  one  of  these  three  basic 
factors. 

In  order  to  detrive  a coding  scheme , a large  sample  of  questionnaires  was  ex- 
amined and  responses  were  categorized  into  the  areas  mentioned  above  as  well  as 
new  areas  suggested  by  the  responses  themselves.  On  the  basis  of  this  sampling 
procedure,  several  nominal  categories  were  defined  for  items  7,  9,  and  11  of  the 
Subjective  Report  Questionnaire.  The  coding  schemata  for  these  items  can  be  found 
in  Appendix  G., 

Actual  scoring  was  begun  only  after  the  two  coders  had  worked  on  practice 
materials.  Per  cent  agreement  for  four  independent  blocks  of  approximately  80 
practice  trials  was  80  per  cent,  89  per  cent,  89  per  cent,  and  91  per  cent.  It  was 
observed  that  discrepancies  during  the  practice  trials  seemed  to  be  due  to  human 
errors  rather  than  to  ambiguities  inherent  in  the  coding  categories.  Because  of  the 
relatively  weak  nominal  scale  employed,  it  seemed  important  to  keep  scoring 
errors  at  an  absolute  minimum.  Therefore,  both  coders  scored  all  of  the  question- 
naires independently.  By  continuously  checking  for  interscorer  agreement,  errors 
were  detected.  Whenever  disagreements  occurred,  they  were  resolved  by  discuss- 
ion so  that  the  overall  agreement  was  very  close  to  100  per  cent. 

Levels  for  the  Treatments  x Levels  Design 


In  view  of  the  reported  intercorrelations  between  specific  anxiety  scales,  in- 
tellectual ability,  and  academic  achievement,  statistical  techniques  were  used  to 
control  for  the  effect  of  these  dimensions, on  the  dependent  variable,  course  grade. 
Therefore,  a treatments  x levels  (fixed  effects)  analysis  of  variance  design  was 
used  to  estimate  the  level  of  significance  of  the  results.  However,  the  existence  of 
correlations  among  the  independent  variables  created  problems  in  maintaining  equal 
cell  frequencies  for  the  statistical  design.  When  test  score  distributions  were 
trichotomized  independently,  it  was  found  that  certain  cells  were  nearly  vacant 
while  other  cells  were  disproportionately  full.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  inverse 
relationship  between  debilitating  anxiety  and  ability  (see  Tables  2 and  3).  For 
example,  very  few  subjects  were  found  in  the  high  ability-high  anxiety  or  low 
ability— low  anxiety  cells.  In  order  to  meet  the  condition  of  equal  cell  frequencies 
and  still  preserve  matching  of  subjects  across  treatments,  the  following  procedure 
was  used. 
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TABLE  2 


INTERCORRELATION  OF  VARIABLES  FOR  370  MEN 
AND  577  WOMEN  IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Fall,  1964) 


DA 

SATV.  ' 

Grades 

SH 

Men 

Women 

-.235** 

-.297** 

.010 

.038 

.181** 

.220** 

DA 

Men 

Women 

-.334** 
- .268** 

-.251** 

-.151  ** 

SATV 

Men 

Women 

.419** 

.402** 

• 

*p  _<.05  (2  tailed) 

**p<  .01  (2  tailed) 

TABLE  3 

INTERCORRELATION  OF  VARIABLES  FOR  338  MEN 
AND  149  WOMEN  IN  INTRODUCTORY  ECONOMICS 

(Fall,  1964) 


DA 

SATV 

Grades 

SH 

Men 

Women 

-.204** 

177 

.022 

.053 

.205** 

.312** 

DA 

Men 

Women 

-.280** 

-.292** 

—..1 79** 
-..202* 

SATV 

Men 

Women 

..424** 

.330** 

*p  < .05  (2  tailed) 


**p  < .01  (2  tailed) 


1.  Trichotomize  the  ability  distribution  first  since  this  variable  is  most  highly 
correlated  with  the  dependent  variable . 

2.  Trichotomize  anxiety  scores  within  each  level  of  ability. 

3.  Dichotomize  study  habits  scores  within  each  level  of  anxiety. 

Although  this  procedure  resulted  in  different  breaking  points  on  study  habits  and 
anxiety  across  levels  of  ability,  subjects  were  well-matched  within  each  level  of 
ability  and  across  conditions.  But  even  with  the  use  of  this  modified  classification 
procedure,  there  were  still  unequal  cell  frequencies  for  any  given  four-dimensional 
array.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  to  strive  for  a minimum  of  five  subjects  per  cell. 
After  being  classified  on  the  four  dimensions,  subjects  within  a cell  were  numbered- 
off  and  then  five  were  selected  by  means  of  a random  numbers  table. 

Due  to  chance  factors  in  sampling  and  the  difficulty  encountered  in  classifying 
subjects  simultaneously  on  four  dimensions,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  missing  data 
in  order  to  maintain  five  replications  per  cell.  Scores  for  missing  subjects  were 
determined  by  computing  the  mean  of  a given  cell  from  the  actual  cases  and  then 
using  this  value  as  the  missing  score  (Lindquist,  1958).  Of  the  12  tables  used  in 
the  data  analysis,  there  were  two  tables  with  complete  data,  four  tables  requiring 
at  least  one  synthetic  score,  five  requiring  two  synthetic  scores,  and  only  one 
table  requiring  five  synthetic  scores.  In  only  one  instance  did  a deficient  cell  re- 
quire two  synthetic  scores,  with  all  other  deficient  cells  requiring  one. 

To  enhance  the  possibility  for  anxiety  effects  to  emerge,  only  subjects  from 
the  upper  33  per  cent  and  lower  33  per  cent  of  the  anxiety  score  distribution  were 
included  in  the  analysis.  The  actual  scores  used  for  determining  levels  for  each 
variable  are  given  in  Appendix  J. 

When  the  149  female  subjects  in  Economics  were  classified  on  all  four  dimen- 
sions, there  were  many  cells  with  frequencies  far  short  of  the  five  replications 
desired.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  omit  these  subjects  from  the  four-way  analy- 
sis of  variance. 

Standardi zation  of  Grades 

Since  assignment  of  grades  in  Psychology  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
teaching  fellow,  grades  within  each  section  were  converted  to  standard  scores  with 
a mean  of  50  and  a standard  deviation  of  10.  This  was  not  done  in  Economics  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  uniform  testing  procedures  and  assigning  of  grades  on  the  basis 
of  an  absolute  scale  of  test  score  points. 
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Intercorrelations  of  Student 
Characteristics 


Results 


Independent  and  dependent  variables  were  intercorrelated  prior  to  carrying 
out  the  multivariate  analysis.  The  Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  are  re- 
ported in  Tables  2 and  3.  Since  sex  differences  were  anticipated,  analyses  were 
carried  out  separately  for  men  and  women.  Distribution  characteristics  for  these 
variables  can  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  Reliability  coefficients  are  reported  in 
Appendix  l.« 

Teacher  Ratings 

k 

The  experimental  hypotheses  presupposed  that  there  would  be  sufficient  vari- 
ability in  teacher  ratings,  from  class  to  class,  to  permit  a clear  evaluation  of  their 
effect.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  as  can  be  observed  in  Tables  4-7.  Mean 
item  ratings  tended  to  fall  below  the  neutral  point  indicating  a low  level  of  eval- 
uative stress  cues  stemming  from  the  teachers  behavior. 

The  relative  frequency  of  competition  for  grades  was  somewhat  more  promising 
as  mean  ratings  did  span  the  neutral  point  with  five  out  of  65  sections  being  rated 
as  having  competition  often.  However,  in  spite  of  the  increase  irrelative  fre- 
quency, variability  was  still  restricted.  The  distribution  of  ratings  for  item  four 
can  be  seen  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8 

MEAN  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  ITEM  FOUR* 


Rating 

Score  Range 

Number  of  Sections 

Psych 

Econ 

Most  of  the  time 

1.00  - 1.49 

0 

0 

Often 

1.50  - 2.49 

4 

1 

Occasionally 

2.50-3.49 

32 

25 

Seldom 

3.50  - 4.49 

3 

0 

Hardly  at  all 

4.50-5.00 

0 

0 

Total 

39“ 

26 

0 

Most  students  in  < 

class  competed  for  grades.  . , 

> • 
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TABLE  4 


MEAN  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  ITEM  ONE0 


Rating 

Score  Range 

Number  of  Sections 
Psych 

Econ 

Very  often 

1.00  - 1.49 

0 

0 

Often 

1.50  - 2.49 

0 

0 

Occasionally 

2.50  - 3.49 

0 

0 

Seldom 

3.50  - 4.49 

1 

4 

Almost  never 

4.50  -5.00 

38 

22 

Total 

39 

26 

°How  often  did  the  instructor  warn  the  class  to  expect  unannounced  quizzes? 


TABLE  5 

MEAN  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  ITEM  TWOb 


Number  of  SectionT 


Rating 

Score  Range 

Psych 

Econ 

Four  or  more  times 

1.00  - 1.49 

0 

0 

Three  times 

1.50  - 2.49 

0 

0 

Two  times 

2.50  - 3.49 

0 

2 

One  time 

3.50  - 4.49 

1 

4 

At  no  time 

4.50  - 5.00 

38 

20 

Total 

39 

26 

b 

Unannounced  quizzes  were  given  in  this  class..... 
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TABLE  6 


MEAN  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  ITEM  THREE0 


Score  Range 

Number  ot  Sections 

Rating 

Psych 

Econ 

Very  often 

1.00  - 1.49 

0 

0 

Quite  often 

1.50  - 2.49 

0 

0 

Sometimes 

2.50  - 3.49 

9 

0 

Hardly  ever 

3.50  - 4.49 

30 

25 

Almost  never 

4.50-5.00 

0 

1 

Total 

39 

26 

c 

The  teacher  strongly 

emphasized  grades.  . . . 

• 

TABLE  7 

MEAN  ITEM  RATINGS  FOR  ITEM  FIVEd 

Rating 

Score  Range 

Number  of  Sections 

Psych 

Econ 

Almost  always 
occurred 

1.00  -1.49 

0 

0 

Often  occurred 

1.50-2.49 

0 

0 

Occasionally 

occurred 

2.50  - 3.49 

4 

0 

Seldom  occurred 

3.50  - 4.49 

34  . 

24 

Almost  never  occurred  4.50  - 5.00 

1 

2 

Total 

39 

26" 

dThe  teacher  made  it  clear  that  he  was  continually  judging  the  worth  of  a student's 
performance  in-class. 
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It  had  been  assumed  that  the  instructors  demands  for  achievement  via  graded 
tests  would  be  an  important  source  of  stress  arousal.  Therefore,  the  actual  fre- 
quency of  graded  tests  was  determined.  Teaching  fellows  in  Psychology  varied 
in  the  number  of  hour  examinations  assigned.  In  Economics,  hour  examinations 
were  given  on  a departmental  basis  and  thus  did  not  vary  in  number.  However, 
Economics  teaching  fellows  were  given  the  option  of  assigning  graded  quizzes. 
The  frequency  distributions  for  teacher  assigned  tests  and  quizzes  are  given  in 

Table  9. 


TABLE  9 

FREQUENCY  OF  TEACHER  ASSIGNED  TESTS 


Number  of  Sections 


Frequency 

Psych:  Hour  exams 

Econ:  Quizzes 

Four  or  more  tests 

2 

,4 

Three  tests 

12 

7 

Two  tests 

20 

8 

One  test 

5 

7 

None 

0 

0 

Total 

39 

26 

Before  summing  item  ratings  to  obtain  an  overall  scale  score  for  a teacher, 
item  means  were  intercorrelated  to  determine  whether  or  not  a single  dimension 
was  being  tapped.  High  intercorrelations  between  items  would  be  taken  as  just- 
ification for  deriving  a combined  score.  Because  of  the  extremely  restricted 
range  of  scores,  items  one  and  two  were  eliminated  from  further  analysis.  The  item 
intercorrelations  are  given  in  Table  10. 

There  were  only  two  coefficients  significantly  different  from  zero.  In  Psy 
chology,  students  were  seen  as  competing  for  grades  in  classes  taught  by  instruct- 
ors rated  as  tending  to  emphasize  them  (r  = o58  )0  This  relationship  did  not 
appear  in  the  Economics  course  (r  = -.08  ),  although  Economics  instructors  who 
tended  to  give  more  quizzes  were  also  rated  as  emphasizing  grades  ^r  = .47). 

In  view  of  the  low  degree  of  relationship  between  items  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
similarity  in  correlational  patterns  between  the  two  courses,  the  hypotheses  were 
tested  separately  for  the  teacher  behaviors  assessed.  In  this  way,  the  motivational 
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TABLE  10 


INTERCORRELATION  OF  ITEM  MEANS  FOR 
TEACHER  PRODUCED  EVALUATIVE  STRESS 


Item  Number 

ES4 

ES5 

Number  of 
tests 

ES3a  Psychology 

.58** 

1 

0 

o 

CO 

.28 

Economics 

”.08 

-.15 

.47* 

ES4^  Psychology 

-.28 

.19 

Economics 

. 30 

.11 

ES5C  Psychology 

* 

-.22 

Economics 

o 03 

**p  = .01 

*p  = .05 

^The  teacher  strongly  emphasized  grades.  • . • 

°Most  students  in  class  competed  for  grades.  . . . 

CThe  teacher  . . . judged  the  . . . student's  performance  in  class. 


effect  of  each  particular  behavior  could  be  determined.  Because  of  the  narrow 
range  of  evaluative  stress  cues,  only  classes  falling  in  the  upper  33  per  cent  and 
lower  33  per  cent  of  each  item  distribution  were  used  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

The  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  predicted  interaction  between  fear  of  Failure  and  teacher  produced  eval- 
uative stress  failed  to  materialize.  No  significant  main  effects  for  the  teacher 
behaviors  were  observed  either.  (Variance  estimates,  F-ratios,  and  probability 
levels  for  the  complete  analysis  can  be  found  in  Appendix  1C.)  However,  there 
were  several  main  effects,  for  the  student  measures,  which  were  consistent  with 
results  found  in  other  studies  using  these  same  variables.  For  exanryple,  a signifi- 
cant main  effect  for  ability  was  observed  in  11  of  the  12  analyses.  (See  Table  11.) 
These  effects  were  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  correlational  analysis  presented 

in  Tables  2 and  3. 

5 " 

^Subjects  included  in  the  analysis  of  variance  for  one  evaluative  stress  item  were 
returned  to  the  sample  before  subjects  were  drawn  at  random  for  the  next  test. 
Therefore,  tests  of  significance  for  samples  drawn  from  a given  population,  e.g., 
men  in  Economics,  are  not  independent  of  each  other. 
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TABLE  1 1 


MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  ABILITY  FOR  STUDENTS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS0 
( Fall,  1964) 


Sample 

Low 

SATV 

Mid 

SATV 

High 

SATV 

df 

F 

P 

Men  in  Psychology 

46.58b 

50.80 

52.90 

2,96 

5.47 

.01 

Men  in  Economics 

2.08c 

2.68 

2.95 

2,96 

10.01 

.005 

Women  in  Psychology 

48.30b 

48.83 

55.25 

2,96 

7.38 

.01 

aResults  in  this  table  are  typical  of  those  observed,,  Means  by  level  of  ability  for 
all  12  analyses  can  be  found  in  Table  46  of  Appendix  K* 


Grades  in  Psychology  were  converted  to  standard  scores  within  sections  (Mean  of 
50,  S.D.  of  10  ). 

Q 

Means  in  Economics  are  based  on  raw  grades  ( A=4,  EN3,  C=2,  D=1,  E=0  )0 


Main  effects  for  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  also  appeared  but  with 
less  consistency.  Students  scoring  high  in  study  habits  earned  higher  grades  than 
students  low  in  study  habits  (Table  12)  0 This  was  more  marked  for  men  than  for 
women.  Although  effects  tended  to  be  in  the  expected  direction  for  women  in  Psy- 
chology, all  failed  to  reach  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  (Table  47, 
Appendix  K). 

Debilitating  anxiety  tended  to  differentiate  levels  of  performance  more  consist- 
ently in  Psychology  than  in  Economics.  Psychology  students  low  in  debilitating 
anxiety  received  higher  grades  on  the  average  than  students  high  in  debilitating 
anxiety  (Table  13).  This  effect  was  barely  discernible  for  men  in  Economics  as 
only  one;  of  four  tests  approached  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance  for  these  sub- 
jects (Table  48,  Appendix  K). 

The  analysis  of  variance  generated  significant  F-ratlos  for  1 three-way  and  2 
two-way  interactions  (Tables  35,  37,  and  45  in  Appendix  K)„  Means  for  each 
interaction  were  plotted  within  each  course  group  as  well  as  across  independent 
samples.  Interaction  patterns  were  inconsistent  both  within  and  between  groups. 
Moreover,  there  were  no  theoretical  reasons  to  expect  these  outcomes.  Because  of 
the  inconsistencies  in  the  interaction  patterns,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  non- 
independent  tests  carried  out,  it  was  concluded  that  these  interaction  effects  were 
most  likely  due  to  errors  generated  by  sampling  rather  than  to  any  underlying 
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TABLE  12 


MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  STUDY  HABITS 
FOR  STUDENTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  ECONOMICS0 


(Fall,  1964) 

Sample 

Low  SH  High  SH 

df 

F P 

Men  in  Psychology 

49. 07°  50.70 

1,96 

.80  N.S. 

Men  in  Economics 

2.30c  2.65 

1,96 

4.71  .05 

Women  in  Psychology 

48.22b  50.47 

1,96 

1.55  N.S. 

Results  in  this  table  are  typical  of  those  observed.  Means  by  level  of  study  habits 
for  all  12  analyses  can  be  found  in  Table  47 of  Appendix  K. 

Grades  in  Psychology 
of  50,  S.Do  of  10  ) o 

were  converted  to  standard  scores  within  sections  (Mean 

C A 

Means  in  Economics  are  based  on  raw  grades  ( A=4* 

, B=3,  C=2 

, D=1 , E=0). 

TABLE  13 

MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY 
FOR  , STUDENTS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS0 

(Fall,  1964) 


Sample 

Low  DA 

High  DA 

df 

F 

P 

Men  in  Psychology 

52.25b 

48.07 

1,96 

4.85 

.05 

Men  in  Economics 

2.50c 

2.42 

1,96 

.27 

N.S. 

Women  in  Psychology 

52.77° 

49.05 

1,96 

5.66 

.025 

°Results  in  this  table  are  typical  of  those  observed.  Means  by  level  of  debilitating 
anxiety  for  all  12  analyses  can  be  found  in  Table  48  of  Appendix  K. 


Grades  in  Psychology  were  converted  to  standard  scores  within  sections  (Mean 
of  50,  S . D <,  of  1 0 ) o 

CMeans  of  Economics  are  based  on  raw  grades  ( A=4,  B=3,  C=2,  D=1  , E=0  ). 
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psychological  phenomena . 

In  view  of  the  inconclusiveness  of  results  for  the  evaluative  stress  dimension, 
data  obtained  from  the  Subjective  Report  Questionnaire  were  omitted  from  the 
remainder  of  this  particular  study . 


Discussion 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  long  term  effects  of  anxiety  arousal 
in  academic  achievement  situations.  It  was  predicted  that  students  high  in  fear  of 
Failure  would  achieve  higher  levels  of  academic  achievement  under  high  than  under 
low  levels  of  teacher  produced  evaluative  stress.  The  results  obtained  clearly  fail 
to  support  this  hypothesis.  However,  results  observed  for  the  student  characteristics 
of  intellectual  ability,  study  habits,  and  debilitating  anxiety  provide  additional 
evidence  for  these  measures  as  predictors  of  academic  achievement. 


Ability,  as  measured  by  the  verbal  scales  of  the  ACE  and  SAT , was  found  to  be 
the  most  potent  predictor  in  both  Economics  and  Psychology  ( Table  11  )o^  But  some 
interesting  course  differences  are  suggested  by  the  pattern  of  results  obtained  for . 
the  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  scales.  For  example,  a study  habits  main 
effect  appeared  more  consistently  for  men  in  Economics  than  for  men  and  women  in 
Psychology  ( Table  47,  Appendix  K ),  Contrariwise,  a main  effect  for  anxiety 
tended  to  be  more  consistent  for  Psychology  students  than  for  men  in  Economics 
(Table  48,  Appendix  K),  These  outcomes,  though  they  are  not  conclusive,  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a course  x anxiety  x study  habits  interaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
sampling  error  could  also  have  accounted  for  the  lack  of  consistency  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  samples  drawn  from  each  course  and  sex  group.  Therefore, 
multiple  correlation  techniques  were  used  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  these  vari- 
ables on  academic  performance  more  precisely.  Results  of  this  analysis  are  given 

in  Table  14, 

TABLE  14 


ZERO-ORDER  AND  MULTIPLE  CORRELATIONS  FOR  ABILITY,  STUDY  HABITS 
AND  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  SN  PREDICTING  GRADES 

IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 'ECONOMICS 

(Fall,  1964)  


Grade0  S AT  V 

Grade*  5 AT V.,  DA  . 

Grade°  S AT V,  SH 

Men  in  Psychology 
( N = 370  ) 

,42 

,44 

.45 

Men  in  Economics 
( N - 338  ) 

.42 

,42 

.46 

Women  in  Psychology 
( N =577) 

,.40 

.40 

.45 

( All  coefficients  are 

significants  p 

ss  O01  or  less,  2 tailed 

.) 

As  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2 and  3,  verbal  ability  is  the  best  single  predictor  of 
achievement  of  the  student  measures  used  In  this  study,,  Study  habits  accounts  for 
additional  variance  when  used  on  combination  with  ability  ( Table  14 ),  but  the 
magnitude  of  this  gain  ( 2,6  to  4,3  per  cent ) is  small  compared  to  the  variance 
accounted  for  by  ability  ( 16  to  17,6  per  cent)0  Anxiety  in  combination  with 
ability  failed  to  enhance  predictive  power  for  women  in  Psychology  and  men  in 
Economics  although  a small  gain  was  observed  for  men  in  Psychology,,  On  the  basis 
of  these  results,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that  inconsistencies  observed 
in  the  results  within  and  between  various  samples  were  due  to  sampling  errors 
rather  than  to  course  differences,  such  as  assessment  procedures  or  the  course  con- 
tent itself. 

What  of  our  attempt  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  measures  of  verbal 
aptitude  and  specific  anxiety  scales?  Results  of  the  multiple  correlational  analysis 
and  the  analysis  of  variance  provide  contradictory  evidence  in  that  expected  anxi- 
ety effects  did  not  emerge  with  any  reassuring  consistency  when  intellectual 
ability  was  taken  into  account,.  If  anxiety  is  a noncognitive  component  of  in- 
tellectual performance,  these  results  suggest  that  its  effect  on  academic  achieve- 
ment is  small  and  can  be  mitigated  by  compensatory  behaviors  such  as  good  study 
habits  ( Economics  men  and  Psychology  women.  Table  14), 

How  can  we  account  for  the  lack  of  significant  effects  for  the  evaluative  stress 
dimension?  Although  results  obtained  with  this  variable  failed  to  support  our  pre- 
dictions, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  dimension  is  irrelevant  to  academic 
performance.  It  may  well  be  that  the  teacher  behaviors  used  in  operationalizing 
this  variable  were  insensitive  indicators  as  suggested  by  the  lack  of  variability  among 
teachers  as  well  as  the  relatively  infrequent  occurrence  of  these  behaviors  in  the 
classrooms  surveyed.  Moreover,  the  use  of  untrained  observers  ( the  students  ) may 
have  resulted  in  less  reliable  assessments  than  those  obtainable  by  more  highly 
trained  observers.  The  fact  that  students  were  asked  to  make  one  global  rating  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  course  could  reduce  the  precision  of  measurement,  also,  A 
single  rating  such  as  this  would  be  less  reliable  than  repeated  judgments  based  on 
time  sampling  procedures. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  what  do  we  conclude?  First  of  all,  our  central 
hypothesis  remains  unconfirmed,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  show  that  there  are 
any  long  term  effects  on  academic  achievement  due  to  anxiety  aroused  by  the 
teacher's  behavior.  On  the  more  positive  side,  it  seems  clear  that  measures  of  abil- 
ity continue  to  be  the  best  predictors  of  academic  achievement.  Although  the 
noncognitive  variables  of  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  can  account  for 
variance  in  addition  to  that  which  is  accounted  for  by  measures  of  ability,  the  gain 
in  predictive  power  is  small. 
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Summary 


This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  long  term  effects  of  anxiety  arousal 
in  academic  achievement  situations.,  Relevant  hypotheses  were  derived  from  a 
theoretical  model  based  on  the  properties  of  an  avoidance  motive,  the  fear  of  Fail- 
ure. 


Independent  samples  of  subjects  were  obtained  from  an  introductory  Economics 
and  an  introductory  Psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  A multi- 
variate analysis  was  carried  out  using  intellectual  ability,  study  habits,  debilitat- 
ing anxiety,  and  evaluative  stress  ( as  inferred  from  ratings  of  teacher  behavior ) , 
as  independent  variables.  The  dependent  variable  was  course  grade. 

The  central  hypothesis  that  students  high  in  fear  of  Failure  would  achieve 
higher  grades  in  classes  characterized  by  high  rather  than  low  evaluative  stress  was 
not  supported  by  the  data.  However,  a strong  main  effect  for  verbal  ability  was 
observed.  Results  derived  from  a multiple  correlational  analysis  suggested  that  the 
noncognitive  variables  of  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  enhance  accuracy 
of  predicting  grades  very  little  when  used  in  combination  with  measures  of  ability. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 
Procedure 


Student  Subjects 


Subjects  for  the  evaluative  ( high  stress)  condition  were  obtained  through  the 
cooperation  of  five  teaching  fellows  who  agreed  to  use  the  Introductory  Psychology 
Criteria  Test  as  part  of  their  final  examination.  There  were  students  from  nine 
sections  involved.  A small  number  of  these  subjects  had  been  absent  during  the 
survey  study  pretest  so  that  they  lacked  study  habits  and  anxiety  test  scores.  Com- 
plete data  were  obtained  for  96  men  and  99  women  in  the  evaluative  condition. 

Subjects  participating  in  the  nonevaluative  (low  stress)  condition,  were  enrolled 
in  the  Introductory  Psychology  Course  also,  and  were  obtained  from  the  departmen- 
tal subject  pool.  These  subjects  were  drawn  from  14 of  the  39  course  sections  and 
comprised  a reasonably  representative  sample  of. subjects  enrolled  in  introductory  Psy- 
chology. They  were  assigned  to  one  of  two  evening  testing  sessions  on  the  basis  of 
their  time  schedules.  Of  the  223  subjects  contacted,  178  were  able  to  participate 
in  the  two  regular  sessions,  A make-up  session  was  held  and  21  more  persons  com- 
pleted the  test  forms.  After  a series  of  follow-up  attempts,  complete  data  were 
obtained  on  101  men  and  108  women  (or  209  of  the  original  223)  for  the  low  stress 
condition. 
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Measures 


Student  characteristics  of  interest  in  the  experimental  study  were  study  habits, 
debilitating  anxiety  and  intellectual  ability,,  These  measures  have  already  been 
described.  The  dependent  variable  was  score  on  the  Introductory  Psychology  Cri- 
teria  Test,  Form  X (Milholland,  1964).  This  test  was  constructed  in  order  to 
assess  cognitive  abilities  as  defined  in  the  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives 
(Bloom,  1956) . Items  are  based  on  the  content  of  Introductory  Psychology  an3  are 
designed  to  tap  intellectual  abilities  such  as  interpretation,  analysis  of  relationr 
ships,  judgments  in  terms  of  external  criteria,  etc.  The  fact  that  complex  cogni- 
tive abilities  were  being  assessed  provided  a relatively  unique  task  for  subjects  to 
perform..  It  was  anticipated  that  unfamiliarity  with  these  particular  kinds  of  test 
problems  would  bring  out  differences  in  the  performance  of  groups  differing  in  level 
of  anxiety  and  stress. 

Data  Collection 

The  nonevaluative  or  low  stress  testing  sessions  were  held  during  the  eleventh 
week  of  the  semester.  Subjects  were  asked  to  meet  in  one  of  two  large  groups. 

The  testing  room  was  large  enough  so  the  approximately  80  subjects  could  be  placed 
in  alternate  seats.  After  three  female  assistants  distributed  Criteria  Test  booklets, 
IBM  answer  sheets,  and  pencils,  the  following  instructions  were  read  aloud  by  the 
experimenter: 

The  test  which  you  are  about  to  take  is  based  on  the  content  of  introduct- 
ory psychology.  This  test  is  more  than  a test  of  knowledge,  however,  as 
the  problems  have  been  designed  to  test  psychological  thinking  processes 
such  as  application  of  principles,  analysis  of  relationships,  and  critical 
thinking.  You  are  asked  to  do  your  best  and  to  earn  as  high  a score  as 
possible  since  your  group's  results  will  be  compared  with  the  results  of  a- 
nother  group  of  students  who  will  also  be  faking  this  test.  It  should  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  test  scores  obtained  this  evening  will  not  be 
used  in  any  way  in  determining  your  course  grade  in  psychology.  There  is 
no  penalty  for  guessing.  Therefore,  be  sure  to  answer  all  62  questions. 

You  may  begin. 

At  the  end  of  40  minutes,  subjects  were  reminded  that  they  could  take  as  much 
time  as  desired.  After  finishing  the  Criteria  Test,  each  subject  filled  out  a question- 
naire containing  the  study  habits  and  the  debilitating  anxiety  scales.  Subjects  were 
allowed  to  leave  after  completing  the  second  instrument.  Almost  all  subjects  were 
finished  with  both  tests  in  the  space  of  an  hour  and  15  minutes  with  only  a few  tak- 
ing the  opportunity  to  stay  longer. 

Since  the  stress  condition  was  structured  in  the  context  of  final  examinations, 
it  was  assumed  that  high  evaluative  stress  would  be  present  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  these  examinations  in  determining  course  grades.  Therefore,  no  special 
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instructions  to  induce  stress  were  given . However*  students  were  told  that  the 
Criteria  Test  was  a department  examination  so  that  some  of  the  items  might  not  be 
familiar,.  In  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  coaching  prior  to  the  final  exam- 
ination, teaching  fellows  were  given  the  option  of  scoring  only  those  items  which 
they  felt  were  related  to  their  own  objectives,,  However*  all  60  items  were 
scored  for  this  study. 

In  order  to  assess  the  perceived  level  of  stressful  ness  in  both  testing  conditions 
two  items  were  added  to  the  Criteria  Test  in  the  low  stress  condition , These  same 
items  were  included  on  a 5-item  "test  reactionnaire"  which  was  given  to  students 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  final  examination,,  Students  were  not  required  to  iden- 
tify themselves  on  the  "test  reactionnaire,,"  The  items  were? 

How  much  pressure  did  you  feel  you  were  under  while  taking  this  test? 

How  nervous  did  you  feel  while  you  were  taking  this  test? 

Each  item  was  rated  on  a 5-point  scale  with  one  signifying  a great  deal  of 
pressure/nervousness,  and  five  indicating  little,  if  any*  pressure/nervousness,,  The 
item  means  were  3.34  for  the  evaluative  condition*  and  4,21  for  the  nonevalu- 
ative  condition.  Although  students  reported  experiencing  only  an  average  amount 
of  pressure/nervousness  during  the  final  examination,  the  difference  between  item 
means  was  significant  (t  * 9,24*  p < .01 , 2 tail  ) and  in  the  expected  direction 
suggesting  that  the  situational  cues  had  been  effective  in  producing  different  levels 
of  perceived  stress. 

A treatments  x levels  (fixed  effects)  analysis  of  variance  design  was  used  to 
analyze  the  data.  Problems  were  encountered  in  maintaining  equal  cell  frequen- 
cies for  the  four-way  analysis  of  variance  similar  to  those  encountered  in  the 
survey  study.  Therefore,  the  same  procedures  used  for  that  study  for  determining 
levels  were  also  used  in  categorizing  subjects  for  this  analysis.  Scores  used  for 
breaking  points  on  each  variable  are  given  in  Tables  32-33,  Appendix  J.  Since 
sex  differences  were  anticipated*  separate  analyses  were  done  for  men  and  women. 

The  research  design  called  for  five  subjects  per  cell.  But  because  of  chance 
factors  in  subject  selection*  it  was  necessary  to  supply  missing  data  in  order  to 
maintain  the  desired  number  of  replications  in  each  cell.  Scores  for  missing  sub- 
jects were  generated  by  computing  the  mean  of  the  deficient  cell  based  on  the 
actual  cases  and  then  using  this  value  as  the  missing  score  (Lindquist*  1958), 

Only  one  case  of  missing  data  had  to  be  provided  for  male  subjects.  There  were 
four  deficient  cells  for  females  requiring  one  additional  synthetic  score*  and  one 
cell  requiring  two  scores. 

To  enhance  the  opportunity  for  anxiety  effects  to  emerge*  only  subjects  from 
the  upper  33  per  cent  and  lower  33  per  cent  of  the  anxiety  score  distribution  were 
used  in  the  analysis. 
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Results 


Independent  and  dependent  variables  were  intercorrelated  prior  to  carrying 
out  the  analysis  of  variance*  These  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  coeffici- 
ents are  reported  in  Tables  15  and  16.  Distribution  characteristics  for  the  variables 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  H,  and  reliability  coefficients  in  Appendix  I. 

Although  it  had  been  found  that  the  verbal  score  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  was  most  highly  correlated  with  course  grade  in  the  survey  study,  it  was  found 
that  the  SAT  total  score  tended  to  be  a better  predictor  of  Criteria  Test  score 
( Tables  15  and  16 ) . Therefore,  SAT  total  score  was  used  as  the  measure  of  abil- 
ity in  the  analysis  of  variance  design. 

Complete  tables  of  variance  estimates,  F-ratios,  and  significance  levels  for 
the  four-way  analysis  of  variance  are  reported  in  Appendix  L. 

Main  effects  and  interactions  found  to  be  significant  at  or  approaching  the  5 per 
cent  level  are  reported  in  Table  17.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  was  a highly  signifi- 
cant main  effect  for  ability  for  both  men  and  women. 

Results  shown  in  Table  18  reveal  a highly  significant  main  effect  for  level  of 
evaluative  stress  for  both  men  and  women.  As  can  be  observed  in  the  Table, 
students  earned  higher  Criteria  Test  scores  when  constrained  by  penalties  for  low 
performance  than  in  the  situation  where  constraint  was  absent  (p  < .005). 

The  results  in  Table  19  show  a weak  main  effect  for  level  of  anxiety  for  men  only. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  anxiety  x stress  interaction  which  had  been  expected  on 
the  basis  of  theory. 

Although  there  was  no  main  effect  for  study  habits,  an  interesting  interaction 
between  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  occurred.  This  interaction  was 
highly  significant  for  women  (p  < .01  ),  but  only  approached  significance  for  men 
(.05  < p < . 10  ) . Table  20  reveals  that  students  who  are  low  in  anxiety  and  high 
in  study  habits  earned  higher  Criteria  Test  scores  than  students  low  in  anxiety  and 
low  in  study  habits.  Level  of  study  habits  did  not  differentiate  groups  high  in  debil- 
itating anxiety. 
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TABLE  15 


INTERCORRELATION  OF  VARIABLES  FOR  101  MEN  AND  108  WOMEN 
IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY,  CRITERIA  TEST  GIVEN 
UNDER  NONEVALUATIVE  CONDITIONS 
(Fall,  1964) 


DA 

SATV 

SAT  Criteria  Test 
Total  Score 

SH 

Men 

Women 

-.231* 

-.483* 

-,092 

-,004 

-;Q73 

.047 

.006 

.082 

DA 

Men 

Women 

-.346** 

-.226* 

- .383** 
-.148 

-.355** 

-.132 

SATV 

Men 

Women 

.890** 
. 746** 

. 587** 
.649** 

SAT  Total 

Men 

Women 

*p  < ,0 5 (2  tailed) 

**p  < .01 

(2  tailed) 

. .635** 
.573** 

TABLE  16 

INTERCORRELATION  OF  VARIABLES  FOR  96  MEN  AND  99  WOMEN 
IN  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY,  CRITERIA  TEST  GIVEN 
UNDER  EVALUATIVE  CONDITIONS 
(Fall,  1964) 

DA 

SATV 

i&r 

Criteria  Test 
Score 

SH 

Men 

-.179 

-.048 

.019 

.141 

Women 

-.246** 

.085 

.029 

.149 

DA 

Men 

-.278** 

-.366** 

-.341** 

Women 

-.147 

-.132 

-.136 

SATV 

Men 

.864** 

.499** 

Women 

.811** 

.508** 

SAT  Total 

Men 

. 566** 

Women 

.539** 

*p  < 

.05  ( 2 tailed  ) 

**p  < 

.01  (2  tailed) 

TABLE  17 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  ABILITY 

(Fall,  1964) 


Low 
SAT 
Tota  1 

Mid 

SAT 

Total 

High 

SAT 

Total 

df 

F 

P 

Men 

32.95 

37.00 

40.65 

2,96 

22.96 

.005 

Women 

31.10 

36.95 

42.03 

2,96 

50.41 

.005 

TABLE  18 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  EVALUATIVE  STRESS 

(Fall,  1964) 


Low 

Evaluative 

Stress 

High 

Evaluative 

Stress 

df 

F 

P 

Men 

34.05 

39.68 

1,96 

36.41 

.005 

Women 

34.63 

38.75 

1,96 

20.03 

.005 

TABLE  19 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS 
OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  AND  STRESS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Low 

Evaluative 

Stress 

High 

Evaluative 

Stress 

df 

F 

P 

Main  effect 

High  DA 

33.43 

38.50 

1,96 

3.67  .05<p  <10 

Men 

Interaction  of 
anxiety  x stress 

Low  DA 

34.67 

40.87 

1,96 

.65 

N.S. 

Main  effect 

High  DA 

34.93 

37.87 

1,96 

.65 

N.S. 

Women 

Interaction  of 
anxiety  x stress 

• ■ 

Low  DA 

34.33 

39.63 

1,96 

1.39 

N.S. 

TABLE  20 

MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION 
OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY 

(Fall,  1964) 

Low  DA 

High  DA 

df 

F 

P 

Men 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

39.33 

36.43 

35.83 

36.10 

1,96  3.40  . 05*p*.10 

Women 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

38.77 

35.20 

35.93 

36.87 

1,96  7.17 

.01 

TABLE  19 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS 
OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  AND  STRESS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Low 

Evaluative 

Stress 

HigJT 

Evaluative 

Stress 

df 

F 

P 

Main  effect 

High  DA 

33.43 

38.50 

1,96 

3.67  .05<p«10 

Men 

Interaction  of 
anxiety  x stress 

Low  DA 

34.67 

40.87 

1,96 

.65 

N.S. 

Main  effect 

High  DA 

34.93 

37.87 

1,96 

.65 

N.S. 

Women 

. . . 

Interaction  of 
anxiety  x stress 

. . . 

Low  DA 

34.33 

39.63 

1,96 

1.39 

N.S. 

TABLE  20 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION 
OF  STUDY  HABITS  AND  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY 

(Fall,  1964) 


Low  DA 

High  DA  df 

F 

P 

High  SH 

39.33 

35.83 

Men 

1,96 

3.40 

.05<£p^.  10 

Low  SH 

36.43 

36.10 

High  SH 

38.77 

35.93 

Women 

1,96 

7.17 

.01 

Low  SH 

35.20 

36.87 
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Discussion 


The  results  obtained  from  the  data  analysis  proved  to  be  more  complex  than, 
originally  anticipated.  For  example , it  had  been  predicted  that  students  high  in 
fear  of  Failure  would  achieve  higher  levels  of  performance  under  conditions  of 
constraint  (imposed  by  penalties  for  low  achievement ) than  in  conditions  where 
such  constraint  is  absent.  In  view  of  the  main  effect  for  evaluative  stress  (Table 
18)  it  would  seem  that  our  hypothesis  is  supported.  However,  students  low  in 
fear  of  Failure  performed  significantly  lower  under  the  nonevaluative  condition, 
also.  The  absence  of  the  anticipated  interaction  between  degree  of  constraint  and 
fear  of  Failure  (Hypotheses  IV  and  V)  suggests  that  the  concept  of  failure  avoid- 
ance is  inadequate  to  account  for  the  observed  outcomes  (Tables  18  and  19), 

The  fact  that  both  high  and  low  debilitating  anxiety  subjects  performed  less 
well  under  the  nonevaluative  condition  could  be  explained  by  situational  factors 
rather  than  by  the  arousal  of  the  avoidance  motive.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
instructions  used  in  the  nonevaluative  condition  led  to  a low  degree  of  ego- 
involvement  for  all  subjects  irrespective  of  their  anxiety  level.  College  examin- 
ations are  seldom  viewed  with  euphoric  anticipation  by  students.  Since  the  testing 
situation  was  heavily  loaded  with  cues  associated  with  the  pressures  of  evaluation 
(e.g.,  the  test  was  given  in  a regular  classroom,  the  performance  measure  itself 
closely  resembled  a typical  achievement  test,  etc.)  the  instruction  that  the  test 
papers  "would  not  be  graded"  may  have  been  an  open  invitation  for  mediocre  per- 
formance since  no  penalty  would  be  incurred  for  nonachievement. 

Another  factor  which  may  have  enhanced  the  conditions  main  effect  is  the 
point  in  time  at  which  the  nonevaluative  condition  was  administered.  As  mentioned 
previously,  this  testing  was  done  in  the  eleventh  week  of  the  semester.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  final  examinations  in  determining  course  grades,,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assure  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  course  related  activities  increases 
as  the  semester  draws  to  a close.  Thus,  the  observed  increase  in  Criteria  Test  scores 
during  the  evaluative  condition  could  also  be  due  to  learning  increments  acquired 
during  the  last:  four  weeks  of  the  15-week  term.  Whether  the  gain  in  performance 
is  due  to  the  high  degree  of  constraint,  to  actual  increases  in  learning,  or  to  a com- 
bination of  the  two,  is  indeterminate  at  this  point.  A more  precise  research  design 
is  needed  to  disentangle  the  relative  contribution  of  these  two  factors.  In  any 
casey  our  hypotheses  predicting  that  subjects  varying  in  level  of  fear  of  Failure 
would  be  differentially  affected  by  the  degree  of  social  constraint  are  not  supported 

by  the  data. 

It  was  also  predicted  that  students  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  would  excel 
students  with  high  debilitating  anxiety  to  the  extent  that  spontaneous  learning  is 
an  attribute  of  the  task.  Although  the  data  is  suggestive  of  a main  effect  for  de- 
bilitating anxiety  (Table  19),  the  F-ratios  failed  to  reach  the  5 per  cent  level  of 
significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interaction  obtained  between  study  habits 
and  debilitating  anxiety  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  performance  of 
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difficult  tasks  and  anxiety  is  more  complex  than  originally  anticipated.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Table  20,  students  high  in  debilitating  anxiety  performed  poorly  whether  or 
not  they  differed  in  study  habits.  However,  study  habits  did  differentiate  levels 
of  performance  for  students  low  in  debilitating  anxiety  as  high  study  habits-low 
anxiety  students  tended  to  outperform  all  others.  This  effect  could  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  disruptive  effect  of  anxiety  interacting  with  characteristics  of  the 

task. 

Problems  in  the  Criteria  Test  are  somewhat  unusual  in  that  complex  problem 
solving  skills  are  required  by  many  of  the  items.  For  example,  certain  problems  re- 
quire reading  of  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  information  before  a solution  can  even 
be  attempted.  Since  students  had  no  opportunity  to  study  these  items  prior  to  testing, 
successful  completion  would  require  adeptness  at  unpracticed  problem  solving.  Thus, 
Criteria  Test  performance  would  require  a component  of  spontaneous  learning. 

Anxiety  is  supposed  to  be  most  disruptive  to  performance  during  early  stages  of  res- 
ponse acquisition;  therefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  anxiety  would 
disrupt  performance  on  the  Criteria  Test  to  the  extent  that  new  responseracquisition 
is  an  attribute  of  the  task.  The  results  appear  to  support  this  interpretation  as  high 
debilitating  anxiety  students  received  lowest  scores  on  the  test  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  helped  by  level  of  study  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  low  anxiety-low  study 
habits  students  also  performed  poorly  either  because  they  lack  the  persistence  or  the 
instrumental  skills  necessary  to  earn  high  scores.  The  observed  superiority  of  low 
anxiety-high  study  habits  students  would  seem  to  be  a logical  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  task- irrelevant  responses  (as  inferred  from  their  low  level  of  debilitating 
anxiety)  and  the  presence  of  task-relevant  skills  (good  study  habits)  which  can  be 
engaged  to  enhance  performance  on  intellectual  achievement  tasks  (Mandler  and 
Sarason , 1952  ).  Thus,  debilitating  anxiety  and  study  habits  seem  to  be  noncog- 
nitive  components  of  intellectual  performance. 

In  order  to  assess  the  tenability  of  our  assumption  that  Criteria  Test  items  are 
complex  and  therefore  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  anxiety  arousal.  Criteria  Test 
data  were  re-analyzed  by  using  separate  sub-scale  scores  for  easy  and  difficult  items. 
(Complete  details  for  this  analysis  can  be  found  in  Appendix  M.)  Interaction 
patterns  for  debilitating  anxiety  and  study  habits  for  easy  items  tended  to  be  con- 
sistent with  those  observed  for  the  full  scale  scores  although  they  failed  to  reach  the 
5 per  cent  level  of  significance  (Tables  21-22  ).  However,  results  for  the  difficult 
items  were  surprising  in  that  no  interaction  was  observed  for  males  while  the  inter- 
action for  females  revealed  that  low  study  habits-high  debilitating  anxiety  women 
unexpectedly  performed  the  best  (Tables  21-22  ).  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
probability  estimates  for  these  interactions,  the  observed  outcomes  could  well  be  due 
to  chance.  Hence,  there  appears  to  be  but  limited  support  for  our  assertion  that 
anxiety  and  study  habits  interact  with  characteristics  of  the  task. 

Although  assessment  of  perceived  stress  indicated  that  differing  levels  of  pressure 
and  nervousness  were  experienced  under  the  two  conditions,  no  stress  x anxiety 
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interaction  was  observed  contrary  to  what  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  prev- 
ious  studies  (Table  19).  However,  anticipated  effects  began  to  emerge  when  item  . 
difficulty  was  taken  into  account,  although  these  effects  also  failed  to  reach  signifi- 
cance (Table  23).  This  interaction  may  have  been  washed  out  by  the  fact  that  no 
time  limits  were  imposed  unde"  either  condition . This  being  the  case,  subjects  would 
have  had  sufficient  time  to  overcome  some  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  anxiety 
arousal . 

The  main. effect  observed  for  ability  (Table  15)  confirms  the  potent  predictive 
power  of  this  variable  on  tasks  requiring  intellectual  aptitude.  This  was  especially 
true  for  Criteria  Test  performance  as  ability  accounted  for  22  per  cent  and  41  per 
cent  of  the  total  variance  (men  and  women  respectively).  Although  the  interaction 
of  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety  was  statistically  significant  for  women 
(p  < .01  ),  this  effect  accounted  for  but  3 per  cent  of  the  variance.  The  magnitude 
of  the  discrepancy  between  strengths  of  association  for  these  variables  reinforces 
the  need  for  including  ability  level  as  a control  whenever  the  dependent  variable 
loads  heavily  on  the  ability  factor.  In  this  way  effects  due  to  biased  sampling  pro- 
cedures can  be  avoided. 

TABLE  21 

MEAN  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION  OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  AND  STUDY 
' HABITS  FOR  EASY  AND.  DIFFICULT  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS, 

MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Low  SH 

High  SH 

df 

F 

P 

Easy  Items 

High  DA 

7.70 

7.50 

1,96 

2.17 

. 10<p<o20 

Low  DA 

7.70 

8.20 

High  DA 

4.53 

4.73 

N.S. 

Difficult  Items 

1,96 

.00 

Low  DA 

4.63 

4.93 

A.  ^ || 

The  strengths  of  association  reported  here  are  based  on  "estimated  omega 

(Hays,  1963).  In  order  to  use  this  technique,  it  was  assumed  that  the  samples 

were  representative  of  the  populations  from  which  they  were  drawn. 
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TABLE  22 


MEAN  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION  OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  AND  STUDY 
HABITS  FOR  EASY  AND  DIFFICULT  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS, 

WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Low  SH 

High  SH  df 

F P 

High  DA 

7.96 

7.80 

3.46  . 05<p<10 

Easy  Items 

1,96 

Low  DA 

7.37 

8.13 

High  DA 

4.97 

4.33 

2.29  . 10<p4.20 

Difficult  Items 

1,96 

Low  DA 

4.50 

4.73 

TABLE  23 

MEAN  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION  OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY 
AND  EVALUATIVE  STRESS  FOR  DIFFICULT  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS, 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


High  DA 

Men  in 
Psychology 

Low  DA 
High  DA 

Women  in 
Psychology 

Low  DA 


Low 

Evaluative 

Stress 

High 

Evaluative 

Stress 

4.43 

4.87 

4.33 

5.40 

4.43 

4.87 

3.93 

5.30 

df  F 


1,96  1.22 


1,96  2.65 


N.S. 


.11 
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ERIC 


Summary 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  relationships  between  fear  of  Fail- 
ure (as  inferred  from  achievement  anxiety  ),  degree  of  constraint , and  level  of  stress. 
Students  in  an  introductory  psychology  course  were  subjected  to  the  following, 
conditions:  (a)  a nonevaluative,  low  stress  condition;  (b)  a high  stress  condition 

where  their  performance  would  actually  be  graded.  The  dependent  variable  was 
score  on  the  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test. 

Statistically  significant  results  were  obtained  for  the  following  variables. 

1 . A main  effect  for  ability  with  high  ability  being  associated  with  high  per- 
formance . 

2.  A main  effect  for  degree  of  constraint.  Students  earned  higher  Criteria 
Test  scores  when  they  knew  they  were  going  to  be  graded.  However,  sub- 
jects in  the  evaluative  condition  had  the  benefit  of  four  weeks  of  additional 
exposure  to  the  course  content. 

3.  An  interaction  between  study  habits  and  debilitating  anxiety.  Highly 
anxious  students  achieved  low  levels  of  performance  irrespective  of  study 
habits.  Low  anxiety-low  study  habits  students  performed  similarly  to  highly 
anxious  subjects.  Students  with  high  study  habits  and  low  anxiety  achieved 
highest  levels  of  performance. 

The  results  were  interpreted  as  failing  to  support  predictions  derived  from  prop- 
erties of  the  motive,  fear  of  Failure.  The  interaction  between  study  habits  and 
anxiety  was  discussed  in  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  the  achievement  task. 
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APPENDIX  D 


EVALUATIVE  STRESS  ITEMS  AND  THE 
SUBJECTIVE  REPORT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Research  Project  on  Effective 
College  Teaching 

Student  Rating  Form 


As  you  know,  this  semester  there  is  a large-scale  research  effort  devoted 
to  understanding  student-teacher  interaction  in  the  classroom#  You  may  recall 
having  taken  a pre-test  on  Study  Habits  and  Test  Taking  Attitudes  some  weeks  ago# 
We  would  like  to  consider  your  ratings  in  relation  to  the  information  obtained  from 
the  pre-test.  To  do  this,  students  will  need  to  identify  themselves#  Therefore, 
please  indicate  your  name,  student  I.D.  number,  etc#,  in  the  spaces  provided  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Turn  in  your  completed  form  to  the  student  proctor  who  has  been  assigned 
to  collect  and  deliver  these  forms  directly  to  the  research  project  office,  6622 
Haven  Hail.  Instructors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  these  ratings  only  after 
this  face  sheet  has  been  removed  to  preserve  your  anonymity,  and  all  final  grades 
have  been  turned  in  to  the  registrar's  office. 


(Identifying  information  must  be  detached  from  this  form  before  it  can  be  released 
for  inspection.) 


Course 

Instructor's  Name 

Section  Number 

Your  Student  I.D.  No. 
Your  Name 
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Directions:  Circle  the  one  alternative  which  reflects  your  feelings  most  accurately. 
Be  sure  to  write  comments  where  requested, 

1 , How  often  did  the  instructor  warn  the  class  to  expect  unannounced  quizzes? 

1 . Very  often 

2.  Often 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Seldom 

5.  Almost  never 

2,  Unannounced  quizzes  were  given  in  this  class, 

1 . Four  or  more  times 

2.  Three  times 

3.  Two  times 

4.  One  time 

5.  At  no  time 

3,  The  teacher  strongly  emphasized  grades, 

1 . Very  often 

2.  Quite  often 

3.  Sometimes 

4.  Hardly  ever 

5.  Almost  never 

4,  Most  students  in  this  class  competed  for  grades. 

1.  Hardly  at  all 

2.  Seldom 

3.  Occasionally 

4.  Often 

5.  Most  of  the  time 

5,  The  teacher  made  it  clear  that  he  was  continually  judging  the  worth  of  a 
student's  performance  in  class. 

1 . This  almost  always  occurred 

2.  This  often  occurred 

3.  This  occasionally  occurred 

4.  This  seldom  occurred 

5.  This  almost  never  occurred 
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6. 


If  you  had  your  choice  of  activities  to  be  graded  on,  which  one  would  you 
most  prefer?  least  prefer? 

Most  prefer  Least  prefer 


1.  Essay  test  in  class 

2.  Multiple-choice  test 
3/  Take-home  essay  test 
4.  Term  paper 


1.  Essay  test  in  class 

2.  Multipie-choice  test 

3.  Take-home  essay  test 
40  Term  paper 


In  a sentence  or  two,  indicate  why  you  feel  this  way. 
7.  In  general,  I found  myself  studying 


1 • very  little  in  this  course 

2.  less  than  an  average  amount 

3.  an  average  amount  in  this  course 

4.  more  than  an  average  amount 

5.  very  hard  in  this  course 

What  factors  do  you  think  account  for  the  amount  of  studying  you  did  in  this 
course?  (Write  a sentence  or  two) 


8.  In  preparing  for  exams  and  quizzes  for  this  course,  I studied 

1 . More  than  for  my  other  courses 

2.  About  as  much  as  for  my  other  courses 

3.  Less  than  for  my  other  courses 

9.  I found  this  course  to  be 

1.  difficult 

2.  somewhat  on  the  difficult  side 

3.  of  average  difficulty 

4.  on  the  easy  side 

5.  very  easy 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  seem  to  make  you  feel  this  way? 

10.  As  far  as  reading  assignments  for  this  course  were  concerned  I found  myself! 

1 . trying  to  catch  up  with  them  at  the  last  moment 

2.  barely  keeping  up  with  them 

3.  keeping  up  but  with  little  time  for  review 

4.  keeping  up  with  some  time  for  review 

5.  ! keeping  up  with  them  on  a regular  basis  with  plenty  of  time 

for  review 
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11.  By  the  way  the  instructor  ran  the  class,  he  made  me  feel 

1 , very  anxious  and  uncomfortable  in  class 

2.  quite  anxious  and  uncomfortable 
3*  ari  average  amount  of  anxiousness 

4.  quite  comfortable 

5.  very  comfortable  in  class 

In  your  own  words,  what  did  he  do  that  made  you  feel  this  way? 

12.  The  marking  in  this  course  was  generally 

1 . too  lenient 

2.  on  the  lenient  side 

3.  about  right 

4„  on  the  hard  side 
5 . too  hard 

13.  The  instructor's  marking  In  this  course  was 

1 . very  fair  and  just 

2.  fair  enough 

3.  arbitrary  and  unfair  on  at  least  one  occasion 

4.  arbitrary  and  unfair  to  students  on  several  occasions 

14.  In  this  class,  I felt  under 

1 . little,  if  any  pressure 

2.  some  pressure 

3.  an  average  amount  of  pressure 

4.  more  than  an  average  amount  of  pressure 

5.  a great  deal  of  pressure 

15.  Would  you  want  to  fake  another  course  from  this  instructor? 

1.  I certainly  would 

2.  I would  not  mind 

3.  I would  prefer  not  to 

4.  I would  refuse  to 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 
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16.  The  tests  in  this  course  were 


1 „ too  easy 

2.  on  the  easy  side 
3o  about  average  difficulty 
40  on  the  difficult  side 
5o  too  hard 

17.  When  this  teacher  came  to  class,  in  general  he  appeared  to  be 

1 . poorly  prepared 

2.  quite  poorly  prepared 

3.  somewhat  prepared 
40  fairly  well  prepared 
5.  well  prepared 

How  did  his  level  of  preparedness  make  you  feel? 

18.  The  tests  in  this  course  were 

1 o too  many 

20  about  right  i;»  number 

3.  too  few 

19.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  good  grades  in  all  your  college  courses 
will  h elp  you  do  well  in  your  chosen  career? 

1 . be  a great  help 

2.  be  of  some  help 

3.  be  of  very  little  help 

4.  practically  irrelevant 

20.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  your  college  grades  will  be  used  as  a basis  for 
your  selection  into  a career?  (Select  one) 

1 . College  grades  will  be  very  important  to  my  selection 

2.  College  grades  will  be  important  to  my  selection 

3.  College  grades  will  matter  to  some  extent 

4.  College  grades  will  be  almost  immaterial  to  my  selection 

21.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  getting  a good  grade  in  the  introductory 
psychology  course  will  help  you  to  do  well  in  your  chosen  career? 

1 • be  a great  help 
2.  be  of  some  help 
3«  be  of  very  little  help 

4.  practically  irrelevant 
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APPENDIX  E 


FREQUENCY  OF  EVALUATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructor: 


Section  No: 


Course: 


The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  determine  the  kind  and  frequency  of 
activities  which  were  used  by  you  in  evaluating  your  students.  The  need  for  this 
information  arises  from  the  goal  of  this  study  which  is  to  examine  relationships 
between  frequency  of  evaluative  cues  and  level  of  fear  of  Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  It  seems  clear  that  tests  and  other  graded  assignments,  e.g.,  term 
papers,  are  very  salient  evaluative  cues  for  students.  Therefore,  the  frequency 
of  these  activities  may  be  a very  important  determinant  of  student  motivation  to 
achieve  academically. 


This  questionnaire  requires  only  4-5  minutes  to  complete.  Simply  circle  the 
alternative  which  seems  most  appropriate  for  your  class.  If  no  alternative  seems 
appropriate,  feel  free  to  write  in  comments  which  are  more  descriptive  of  what  you 
did  in  evaluating  your  students. 


In  the  blank  spaces  record  the  approximate  percentage  that  the  designated 
activity  counted  in  the*  final  grade. 


If  you  taught  more  than  one  section  but  used  the  same  evaluational  procedure 
in  both  sections,  you  need  fill  out  only  one  form. 


1.  Does  your  department  require  departmental  hour  exams  for  all  sections  in  the 
introductory  course? 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 


2. 


How  many  hou.  exams  were  there  in  this  class? 
My  own  hour  exams 


Departmental  hour  exams 


1. 

None 

1. 

None 

2. 

One 

2. 

One 

3. 

Two 

3. 

Two 

4. 

Three 

4. 

Three 

5. 

Four  or  more 

5. 

Four  or  more 
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3.  Scores  on  all  hour  exams  counted  approximately  _per  cent  °f  the 

final  grade  o 

4.  In  addition  to  hour  exams,  how  many  quizzes  did  you  require? 

1 o None 
2*  One 
3o  Two 
40  Three 
5 o Four  or  more 

5.  Scores  on  quizzes  counted  approximately per  cent  of  the  final  grade* 

6.  Was  a term  paper(s)  required? 

1 . Yes 
20  No 

3o  Optional*  Students  could  choose  to  write  one* 

7.  Score  on  the  term  paper(s)  counted  approximately  per  cent  of  the 

final  grade* 

8.  How  often  were  students  required  to  hand  in  written  assignments  other  than  term 
papers? 


Assignments  handed  in  but 
not  graded 

Assignments  handed  in  and 
graded 

10  None  required 

1* 

None  required 

2*  About  once  a month 

2* 

About  once  a month 

3.  About  twice  a month 

3. 

About  twice  a month 

4*  Once  a week 

4. 

Once  a week 

5*  More  often  than  once  a 

5. 

More  often  than  once  a 

week* 

week* 

9.  Hand-in  assignments  which  were  graded  counted  approximately 

per  cent  of  the  final  grade. 

10.  Does  your  department  require  a departmental  final  exam  for  all  sections  in  the 
introductory  course? 

1*  Ye>s 
2.  No 

i 1 . Score  on  the  final  exam  counted  approximately per  cent  of  the 

final  grade. 
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12.  How  many  sections  of  the  introductory  course  did  you  teach? 


1.  One  section  2.  Two  sections 

13.  If  you  taught  2 sections,  did  you  use  the  same  evaluationa!  procedure  in  both? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

14.  Please  return  this  completed  form  tos 

Bob  Stakenas 
Psychology  Department 
6620  Haven  Hall 
Via  Campus  Mail 

Thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation. 

Any  comments  you  might  haves 
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CODING  CATEGORIES  FOR  OPEN-ENDED  RESPONSES 
ON  THE  SUBJECTIVE  REPORT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Codes  for  Item  ( 1 in  Economics;  7 in  the  Psychology  Form) 


Free  response  given  to  the  questions  11  What  factor  accounts  for  the  amount  of 
studying  that  you  did  in  this  course?" 


Area 

Code 

Description 

T 

0a 

Teaching  willing  to  help;  a good  teacher;  interesting 

e 

teacher,  etc. 

a 

1 

Teacher  was  demanding;  assigned  lots  of  readings,  many 

c 

h 

papers,  assignments,  etc. 

e 

2 

Teacher  was  not  demanding;  class  discussion  and  lecture 

r 

were  sufficient  to  keep  up,  etc. 

3 

Concepts  in  the  course  were  difficult  to  understand,  etc. 

Content 

4 

Concepts  in  the  course  were  easy;  common-sense;  had  a 
previous  course  in  it,  etc. 

5 

1 liked  the  subject;  it  was  interesting;  stimulating,  etc. 

Student 

6 

1 didnBt  like  the  subject;  S was  not  interested  in  it;  the 
course  was  not  very  stimulating. 

7 

Irrelevant  responses;  1 wanted  to  get  a good  grade,  etc. 

Mi  sc. 

8 

No  response  given. 

aThere  is  no  scale  implied  by  these  numbers.  Each  category  is  considered 
discrete. 


Decision  rules:  Whenever  there  is  more  than  one  response,  score  the  first  one 

appearing  that  is  relevant. 

Check  for  a rational  relationship  between  amount  of  work  put 
in  and  the  reason  given  (assignments  which  result  in  an  aver- 
age amount  of  studying,  code  as  7). 
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| Codes  for  Item  (3  in  Economics;  9 in  the  Psychology  Form) 


Free  response  given  to  the  question:  "What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  seem  to 

make  you  feel  ....  (that  the  course  was  easy/difficult)?" 


Area 

Code 

Description 

T 

oa 

The  teacher  explained  things  clearly;  he  made  the  course 

e 

interesting,  etc. 

a 

1 

Teacher  was  demanding;  he  required  many  readings;  grading 

c 

u 

was  hard,  etc. 

1 1 
e 

2 

Teacher  was  not  demanding;  not  much  work  expected;  an  easy 

r 

grader;  tests  were  easy,  etc. 

3 

Concepts  in  the  course  were  difficult  to  understand;  there 
were  many  new  concepts;  concepts  were  ambiguous,  etc. 

Content 

4 

Concepts  were  easy;  only  required  memorization;  concepts 
were  common-sense,  etc. 

5 

1 liked  the  subject;  it  was  interesting;  stimulating,  etc. 

Student 

6 

1 didn't  like  the  subject;  1 was  apathetic,  etc. 

7 

Irrelevant  responses;  1 did  poorly  on  tests,  etc. 

Mi  sc. 

8 

No  response  given. 

aThere  is  no  scale  implied  by  these  numbers.  Each  category  is  considered 
discrete. 


Decision  rules:  Whenever  there  is  more  than  .one  response,  score  the  first  one 

appearing  that  is  relevant. 

Check  for  a rational  relationship  between  amount  of  work  put 
in  and  the  reason  given  (assignments  which  result  in  an  average 
amount  of  studying,  code  as  7) . 

If  item  9 is  marked  "easy"  and  called  a memory  course,  code 
as  a 2. 
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Codes  for  Item  (5  in  Economics;  11  in  the  Psychology  Form) 


Free  response  given  to  the  question:  "What  are  some  of  the  factors  ...  (that 

made  you  feel  anxious/comfortable)?" 


Area 

Code 

Description 

0a 

Clear;  knew  what  he  was  doing;  taught  well,  etc. 

Presentation 

1 

Poor;  bad  teacher,  etc. 

2 

Interested  in  student;  humorous;  informal;  under- 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

standing;  not-threatening;  friendly;  permissive;  never 
belittled  students;  good  eye  contact,  etc. 

3 

Critical;  looked  down  on  student;  threatening; 
conflicted  with  students  attitudes,  etc. 

Teacher 

4 

Was  demanding;  emphasized  grades,  etc. 

Expectations 

5 

Undemanding;  did  not  expect  much  from  student,  etc. 

7 

Irrelevant 

Mi  sc. 

8 

No  response 

aThere  is  no  scale  implied  by  these  numbers.  Each  category  is  considered  discrete. 

Discision  rules:  Whenever  there  is  more  than  one  response,  score  the  first  one 

appearing  that  is  relevant. 

Check  for  a rational  relationship  between  level  of  comfort/ 
anxiety  and  the  reason  given. 
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DISTRIBUTION  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  VARIABLES 
FOR  THE  SURVEY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES 


> 

j TABLE  25 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  MEASURES  OF  ABILITY, 
STUDY  HABITS  5 DEBILITATING  ANXIETY , AND  GRADES 
FOR  370  MEN  AND  577  WOMEN  IN 
INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY, 

THE  SURVEY  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Variable 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

SATV 

Men 

543 « 51 

91  o 28 

Women 

551.47 

77  o85 

SH 

Men 

17. .45 

5. 79 

Women 

20  o48 

5 o 75 

DA 

Men 

27  . 09 

5 o.59 

Women 

27.88 

5.15 

Grades 

Men 

1.11 

.91 

Women 

2.79 

.85 

II  -14-50 
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TABLE  26 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  MEASURES  OF  ABILITY , STUDY  HABITS, 
DEBILITATING  ANXIETY,  AND  GRADES  FOR  388  MEN  AND  149  WOMEN 
IN  INTRODUCTORY  ECONOMICS,  THE  SURVEY  STUDY 

(Fail,  1964) 


Variable 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

SATV 

Men 

562.96 

90.48 

Women 

572.21 

91.00 

SH 

Men 

18.20 

5.64 

Women 

20.99 

5.77 

DA 

Men 

26.97 

5.50 

Women 

27.04 

5.62 

Grades 

Men 

2.67 

.82 

Women 

2.75 

.77 

TABLE  27 


MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  MEASURES  OF  ABILITY,  STUDY  HABITS, 
DEBILITATING  ANXIETY,  AND  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  MEN, 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Variable 

Condition 

N 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

SAT  Total 

Eva luative 

96 

1139.00 

151.30 

Non -Eva 1 . 

101 

1172.10 

169.30 

SH 

Evaluative 

96 

16.76 

5.83 

Non-Eval . 

101 

18.15 

5.67 

DA 

Evaluative 

96 

28.04 

4.90 

Non-Eval . 

101 

25.88 

5.06 

Criteria 

Evaluative 

96 

39.14 

6.05 

Test  Score 

Non-Eval . 

101 

35.02 

7.02 

II-  14-51 
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TABLE  28 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  MEASURES  OF  ABILITY,  STUDY  HABITS, 
DEBILITATING  ANXIETY,  AND  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  WOMEN, 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Variable 

Condition 

N 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

SAT  Total 

Evaluative 

99 

1111.60 

133.80 

Non-Eval . 

108 

1124.80 

165.10 

SH 

Evaluative 

99 

21.16 

5.12 

Non-Eval . 

108 

19.32 

6.47 

DA 

Evaluative 

99 

27.50 

5,15 

Non-Eval . 

108 

27.88 

5.72 

Criteria 

Evaluative 

99 

39.33 

6.22 

Test  Score 

Non-Eval . 

108 

34.28 

6.59 

II  - 14-52 
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APPENDIX  I 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE 
STUDENT  MEASURES 


TABLE  29 

RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  ABILITY,  STUDY  HABITS, 
DEBILITATING  ANXIETY,  AND  THE  CRITERIA  TEST 


Variable 

Reliability 

Method 

SATV3 

.90 

Internal  Consistency 

SATM3 

.88 

Internal  Consistency 

SHb 

.72 

Test -retest 

DAb 

.79 

Test-retest 

Criteria  Test0 

.69 

Parallel  Forms 

aRe ported  in  College  Board  Score  Reports  (Princeton:  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1964). 

bThese  coefficients  were  derived  from  data  obtained  for  this  study. 
Time  between  the  test  and  retest  varied  from  two  to  six  weeks 
(N  = 159) . 

CReported  by  Milholland  (1964). 


o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  J 


SCALE  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  THE  TREATMENTS 
BY  LEVELS  DESIGN 


TABLE  30 

SCALE  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  ABILITY,  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY, 
AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS, 

THE  SURVEY  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


SATV 

Level 

Score 

Range 

DA 

Level 

Score 

Range 

SH 

Level 

Score 

Range 

High  DA 

28-37 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-26 

07-19 

High  SATV 

590-800 

Low  DA 

12-22 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-26 

07-19 

High  DA 

28-37 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-33 

06-19 

Mid  SATV 

510-589 

Low  DA 

15-23 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-33 

06-19 

High  DA 

32-40 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

19-33 

11-18 

Low  SATV 

200-509 

Low  DA 

21-27 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

19-33 

11-18 

TABLE  31 

SCALE  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  ABILITY,  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY, 
SCALE  SCUK^  MITS  FOr  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY, 

THE  SURVEY  STUDY 
/'■poll  1 QfiAl 


SATV 

Level 

Score 

Range 

DA 

Level 

Score 

Range 

SH 

Level 

Score 

Range 

High  DA 

29-43 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

19-31 

05-18 

High  SATV 

590-800 

Low  DA 

11-23 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-26 

07-19 

High  DA 

31-41 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

21-33 

11-20 

Mid  SATV 

520-589 

Low  DA 

15-24 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

21-33 

11-20 

High  DA 

33-40 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-31 

09-19 

Low  SATV 

200-519 

Low  DA 

17-27 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

20-31 

09-19 

4 

"h 


3 


1 


TABLE  32 


SCALE  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  ABILITY,  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY , 
AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY, 

AND  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


SAT  Total 

Score 

DA 

Score 

SH 

Score 

Lev  e 1 

Range 

Level 

Range 

Leve  1 

Range 

High  DA 

27-34 

High  SH 

15-32 

Low  SH 

06-14 

High  SAT 
Total 

1240-1530 

Low  DA 

12-24 

High  SH 

15-32 

Low  SH. 

06-14 

High  DA 

28-44 

High  SH 

19-29 

Low  SH 

08-18 

Mid  SAT 
Total 

1110-1239 

Low  DA 

19-25 

High  SH 

19-27 

Low  SH 

11-18 

High  DA 

31  -37 

High  SH 

19-27 

Low  SH 

11-18 

Low  SAT 
Total 

660-1109 

Low  DA 

18-26 

High  SH 

19-27 

Low  SH 

11-18 

11-14-56 
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TABLE  33 


SCALE  SCORES  FOR  LEVELS  OF  ABILITY , DEBILITATING  ANXIETY „ 
AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  , 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 
(Fall,  1964) 


SAT  Total 
Level 

Score 

Range 

DA  ' 

Level 

Score 

Range 

SH 

Leve  1 

Score 

Range 

v.  

High  DA 

29-43 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

18-33 

06-17 

High  SAT 
Total 

1180-1450 

Low  DA 

14-25 

High  SH 
Low  SH. 

18-33 

06-17 

High  DA 

29-40 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

22-33 

10-21 

Mid  SAT 
Total 

1060-1179 

Low  DA 

18-24 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

22-33 

10-21 

High  DA 

31-41 

High  SH. 
Low  SH 

18-28 

05-17 

Low  SAT 
Total 

780-1059 

Low  DA 

16-26 

High  SH 
Low  SH 

18-28 

05-17 

II  - 14-57 


APPENDIX  K 


THE  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  THE  SURVEY  STUDY 


TABLE  34 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  THREE 
MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  o f 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SATV  (A) 

1874.47 

2 

937.23 

9.31 

.005 

SH  (B) 

80.03 

1 

80.03 

- - 

“■  — 

DA  (C) 

288.30 

1 

288.30 

2.86 

. 05<p<. 10 

ES3  (D) 

50.70 

1 

50.70 

- - 

A x B 

205.27 

2 

102.63 

« - 

A x C 

194.60 

2 

97.30 

- - 

- — 

A x D 

67.40 

2 

33.70 

- - 

— — 

B x C 

4.03 

1 

4.03 

- - 

B x D 

.83 

1 

.83 

- - 

mm  — 

C x D 

4.03 

1 

4.03 

- - 

A x B x C 

24.07 

2 

12.03 

- - 

*”  *” 

A x B x D 

195.47 

2 

97.73 

- - 

A x C x D 

125.07 

2 

62.53 

- - 

B x C x D 

140.83 

1 

140.83 

- r* 

A x B x C x D 

.47 

2 

.23 

*■  — 

Within  Cells 

9662.80 

96 

100.65 

Total 

12918.37 

119 

aThe  teacher  strongly  emphasized  grades . 


TABLE  35 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  FOUR3 
MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

* 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

1032.27 

2 

516.13 

5 o 47 

.01 

SH  (B) 

202.80 

1 

202.80 

DA  (C) 

790.53 

1 

790.53 

8.38 

.005 

ES4  (D) 

4.80 

1 

4.80 

-- 

-- 

A x B 

31.20 

2 

15.60 

A x C 

460.87 

2 

230.43 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

99.80 

2 

49.90 

B x C 

172.80 

1 

172.80 

B x D 

360.53 

1 

360.53 

3 0 82 

N.S.* 

C x D 

22.53 

1 

22.53 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

108.20 

- 

54.10 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

108.07 

2 

54.03 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

2.87 

2 

1.43 

-- 

-- 

B x C x D 

58.80 

1 

58.80 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

281.40 

2 

140 . 70 

-- 

Within  Cells 

9056.40 

96 

94.34 

Total 

12793.87 

119 

aMost  students  in  class  competed  for  grades. 

*A1 though  an  F-ratio  of  3.82  (1,96  df)  has  an  associated  probability 
level  of  .06,  this  effect  was  called  nonsignificant.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  nonindependent  tests  carried  out,  and  lack  of  theoret- 
ical  expectancies , it  was  concluded  that  this  interaction  was  due  to 
errors  generated  by  sampling  rather  than  to  any  underlying  psychologi- 
cal phenomena. 
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TABLE  36 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  FIVE3 
MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SATV  (A) 

670.05 

2 

335.02 

3.59 

.05 

SH  (B) 

616.53 

1 

616.53 

6 . 60 

.025 

DA  (C) 

381.63 

1 

381.63 

4.09 

.05 

ES5  (D) 

7.50 

1 

7.50 

- - 

A x B 

143.12 

2 

71.56 

-- 

A x C 

91.02 

2 

45.51 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

66.15 

2 

33.08 

-- 

B x C 

16.13 

1 

16.13 

- - 

B x D 

53.33 

1 

53.33 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

24.30 

1 

24.30 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

218.82 

2 

109.41 

— 

-- 

A x B x D 

52.02 

2 

26.01 

-- 

A x C x D 

132.65 

2 

66.32 

-- 

B x C x D 

213.33 

1 

213.33 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

77.12 

2 

38,56 

Within  Cells 

8961.60 

96 

93.35 

Total 

11725.30 

119 

aThe  teacher 
of  a student 

made  it  clear 
's  performance 

that  he  was 
in  class. 

continually  judging 

the  worth 
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TABLE  37 


ANALYSIS 

OF  VARIANCE  FOR  FREQUENCY  OF  TEACHER 
MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 

ASSIGNED 

TESTS 

Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SATV  (A) 

1835.82 

2 

917.91 

10,10 

.005 

SH  (B) 

374.53 

1 

374.53 

4,12 

.05 

DA  (C) 

440.83 

1 

440.83 

4,85 

.05 

TESTS  (D) 

.00 

1 

.00 

-- 

A x B 

54.72 

2 

27.36 

mrn  mm 

A x C 

654.12 

2 

327.06 

3.60 

NQ S . * 

A x D 

7.85 

2 

3.92 

-- 

B x C 

22.53 

1 

22.53 

B x D 

4.03 

1 

4.03 

C x D 

224.13 

1 

224.13 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

82.02 

2 

41.01 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

116.22 

2 

58.11 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

126.02 

2 

63.01 

-- 

-- 

B x C x D 

28.03 

1 

28.03 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

186.32 

2 

93.16 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

8726.80 

96 

90.90 

Total 

12883.97 

119 

*A1 though  an  F -ratio  of  3.60  (2,96  df)  has  an  associated  probability- 
level  of  .05,  this  effect  was  called  nonsignificant.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  nonindependent  tests  carried  out,  and  lack  of  theoret- 
ical expectancies , it  was  concluded  that  this  interaction  effect  was 
due  to  errors  generated  by  sampling  rather  than  to  any  underlying 
psychological  phenomena. 


TABLE  39 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  FOUR 
MEN  IN  ECONOMICS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

16.02 

2 

8.01 

10o01 

.005 

SH  (B) 

1.63 

1 

1.63 

DA  (C) 

2.70 

1 

2.70 

3.38 

. 05<p<.  10 

ES4  (D) 

.83 

1 

.83 

-- 

A x B 

2.72 

2 

1.36 

-- 

A x C 

.05 

2 

.03 

-- 

A x D 

.22 

2 

.11 

-- 

B x C 

.13 

1 

.13 

-- 

-- 

B x D 

.53 

1 

.53 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

.53 

1 

.53 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

.22 

2 

.11 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

.52 

2 

.26 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

.12 

2 

.06 

-- 

-- 

B x C x D 

.83 

1 

.83 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

2.02 

2 

1.01 

-- 

Within  Cells 

76.40 

96 

.80 

Total 

105.47 

119 

aMos t students  in  class  competed  for  grades. 
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TABLE  41 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  FREQUENCY  OF  TEACHER  ASSIGNED  TESTS 

MEN  IN  ECONOMICS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

21.12 

2 

10.56 

13.37 

o 005 

SH  (B) 

3.01 

1 

3.01 

3.81 

. 05<p<.  10 

DA  (C) 

.21 

1 

.21 

-- 

-- 

TESTS  (D) 

.21 

1 

.21 

-- 

-- 

A x B 

.12 

2 

. 06 

-- 

A x C 

2.22 

2 

1.11 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

1.12 

2 

.56 

-- 

-- 

B x C 

.01 

1 

.01 

-- 

-- 

B x D 

1.01 

1 

1.01 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

.67 

1 

.67 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

1.02 

2 

.51 

-- 

A x B x D 

4.12 

2 

2.06 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

.35 

2 

.18 

-- 

B x C x D 

.67 

1 

.67 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

.35 

2 

.17 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

75.60 

96 

.79 

Total 

111.79 

119 

II  - 14-65 
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TABLE  42 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  THREE3 
WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

422.47 

2 

211.23 

2 o 15 

NoSo 

SH  (B) 

151.0  87 

1 

151.87 

-- 

DA  (C) 

7.01 

1 

7.01 

-- 

ES3  (D) 

1.01 

1 

1.01 

-- 

A x B 

54.60 

2 

27.30 

A x C 

64.07 

2 

32.03 

A x D 

26.47 

2 

13.23 

B x C 

226.87 

1 

226.87 

2.29 

NoS  o 

B x D 

37  o 41 

1 

37.41 

C x D 

170.41 

1 

170.41 

-- 

A x B x C 

68.60 

2 

34.30 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

268.87 

2 

134.43 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

283.27 

2 

141 . 63 

-- 

B x C x D 

4.41 

1 

4.41 

- - — 

A x B x C x D 

16.47 

2 

8.23 

-- 

Within  Cells 

9409.20 

96 

98.01 

Total 

11212 . 99 

119 

Si 

The  teacher  strongly  emphasized  grades. 
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TABLE  43 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  FOUR3 
WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

1198.12 

2 

599.06 

7 o 38 

o01 

SH  (B) 

.07 

1 

.07 

DA  (C) 

476.01 

1 

476.01 

5 086 

.025 

ES4  (D) 

35.21 

1 

35.21 

-- 

-- 

A x B 

9.05 

2 

4.52 

-- 

A x C 

51.62 

2 

25.81 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

68.82 

2 

34.41 

B x C 

60.21 

i 

60.21 

B x D 

88.41 

1 

88.41 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

175.21 

1 

175.21 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

70.82 

2 

35.41 

A x B x D 

177.22 

2 

88  „ 6.1 

A x C x D 

11.32 

2 

5.66 

-- 

B x C x D 

1.87 

1 

1.87 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

1.05 

2 

.52 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

7792.80 

96 

81 . 18 

Total 

10217.79 

119 

cl 

Most  students 

in  class 

competed  for 

grades . 
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TABLE  44 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  ITEM  FIVE3 
WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

1412.72 

2 

706.36 

7.55 

.01 

SH  (B) 

208.03 

1 

208.03 

-- 

-- 

DA  (C) 

9.63 

1 

9.63 

-- 

ES5  (D) 

40.83 

1 

40.83 

-- 

-- 

A x B 

292.82 

2 

146.41 

-- 

-- 

A x C 

59.82 

2 

29.91 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

141.82 

2 

70.91 

-- 

B x C 

172.80 

1 

172.80 

-- 

B x D 

48.13 

1 

48.13 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

136.53 

1 

136.53 

-- 

A x B x C 

25.65 

2 

12.82 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

4.12 

2 

2.06 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

3.72 

2 

1.86 

-- 

-- 

B x C x D 

168.03 

1 

168.03 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

115.22 

2 

57.61 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

8977.60 

96 

93.52 

Total 

11817.47 

119 

aThe  teacher  made  it  clear  that  he  was  continually  judging  the  worth 
of  a student's  performance  in  class. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  FREQUENCY  OF  TEACHER  ASSIGNED  TESTS 

WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


i 


! I 

i >1 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SATV  (A) 

1544.62 

2 

772.31 

10.55 

.005 

SH  (B) 

170.41 

1 

170.41 

DA  (C) 

414.41 

1 

414.41 

5 o 66 

o025 

TESTS  (D) 

14.01 

1 

14.01 

— 

A x B 

303.52 

2 

151.76 

-- 

-- 

A x C 

82.12 

2 

41.06 

-- 

-- 

A x D 

47.62 

2 

23.81 

-- 

B x C 

8.01 

1 

8.01 

-- 

B x D 

95.41 

1 

95.41 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

29.01 

1 

29.01 

A x B x C 

135.62 

2 

67.81 

-- 

A x B x D 

680.12 

2 

340.06 

4.65 

N.So* 

A x C x D 

32.72 

2 

16 . 36 

-- 

B x C x D 

.08 

1 

.08 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

3.95 

2 

1.97 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

7026.40 

96 

73.19 

Total 

10587.99 

119 

*A1  though  an  F -ratio  of  4.65  (2,96  df)  has  an  associated  probability 
level  of  .025,  this  effect  was  called  nonsignificant.  In  view  of  the 
large  number  of  nonindependent  tests  carried  out,  and  lack  of  theoret- 
ical expectancies,  it  was  concluded  that  this  interaction  effect  was 
due  to  errors  generated  by  sampling  rather  than  to  any  underlying 
psychological  phenomena. 
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TABLE  46 


MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  ABILITY  FOR  STUDENTS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Sample 

Item 

Low 

SATV 

Mid 

SATV 

High 

SATV 

df 

F 

P 

ES3 

44. 65a 

50.80 

54.20 

2,96 

9.31 

.005 

Men  in 

ES4 

46.58 

50.80 

52.90 

2,96 

5.47 

.01 

Psychology 

ES5 

47.88 

50.43 

53.65 

2,96 

3.59 

.05 

Tests 

45.15 

50.65 

54.68 

2,96 

10.10 

.005 

ES3 

1.98b 

2.55 

2.90 

2,96 

11.18 

.005 

Men  in 

ES4 

2.08 

2.68 

2.95 

2,96 

10.01 

.005 

Economics 

ES5 

1.90 

2.65 

2.73 

2,96 

10.67 

.005 

Tests 

1.93 

2.50 

2.95 

2,96 

13.37 

.005 

ES3 

47.53a 

48.58 

51.93 

2,96 

2.16 

N.S. 

ES4 

48.30 

48.83 

55 .25 

2,96 

7.38 

.01 

Women  in 
Psychology 

ES5 

47.88 

49.43 

55.00 

2,96 

7.55 

.01 

Tests 

46.20 

51.63 

54.90 

2,96 

10.55 

.005 

aGrades  in  Psychology 
sections  (mean  of  50 

were  converted 
, S.D.  of  10). 

to  standard 

scores 

within 

K- 

Mearis  m 

Economics  are  based 

on  raw 

grades  (A  = 

4,  B - 

3,  C = 

2, 

D = 1,  E = 0) . 
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TABLE  47 


MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  STUDENTS 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Sample 

Item 

Low 

SH 

High 

SH 

df 

F 

P 

ES3 

49.07a 

50.70 

1,96 

.80 

N.S. 

Men  in 

ES4 

48.57 

51.62 

1,96 

2.15 

N.S. 

Psychology 

ES5 

48.38 

52.92 

1,96 

6.60 

.025 

Tests 

48.57 

51.75 

1,96 

4.12 

.05 

ES3 

2.30b 

2.65 

1,96 

4.71 

.05 

Men  in 

ES4 

2.45 

2.68 

1,96 

2.04 

N.S. 

Economics 

ES5 

2.22 

2.63 

1,96 

6,68 

.025 

Tests 

2.33 

2.58 

1,96 

3.81 

.05<p<,  10 

ES3 

48.22a 

50.47 

1,96 

1.55 

N-.S, 

Women  in 

ES4 

50.77 

50,82 

1,96 

.00 

N.S. 

Psychology 

ES5 

49.28 

52.25 

1,96 

2.22 

N-.S. 

Tests 

49.72 

52.10 

1,96 

2.33 

N.S. 

aGrades  in  Psychology  were  converted  to  standard  scores  within 
sections  (mean  of  50,  S.D.  of  10). 

bMeans  in  Economics  are  based  on  raw  grades  (A  =4,  B ^ 3,  0=2, 
D = 1,  E = 0) . 
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TABLE  48 


MEAN  GRADE  BY  LEVEL  OF  DEBILITATING  ANXIETY  FOR  STUDENTS 

IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 
(Fall,  1964) 


Sample 

Item 

Low 

DA 

High 

DA 

df 

F 

P 

ES3 

51.43a 

48.33 

1,96 

2.86 

.05<p<.10 

Men  in 

ES4 

52.05 

48.13 

1,96 

8.38 

.005 

Psychology 

ES5 

52.43 

48.87 

1,96 

4.09 

.05 

Tests 

52.25 

48.07 

1,96 

4.85 

.05 

ES3 

2,48b 

2.47 

1,96 

.01 

N.S. 

Men  in 

ES4 

2.72 

2.42 

1,96 

3.38 

.05<p<.10 

Economics 

ES5 

2.50 

2.35 

1,96 

.53 

N.S. 

Tests 

2.50 

2.42 

1,96 

.27 

N.S. 

ES3 

49.58a 

49.10 

1,96 

.07 

N.S. 

Women  in 

ES4 

52.78 

48.80 

1,96 

5.86 

,025 

Psychology 

ES5 

50.73 

50.80 

1,96 

.10 

N.S. 

Tests 

52.77 

49.05 

1,96 

5.66 

.025 

aGrades  in 
sections 

Psychology 
(mean  of  50 

were  converted  to 
, S.D.  of  10). 

standard 

scores 

within 

bMeans  in 

Economics  are  based  on 

raw  grades  (A  - 

4,  B - 

3,  C = 2, 

D = 1,  E = 0). 
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APPENDIX  L 


THE  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 
FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY 


TABLE  49 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SAT  TOTAL 

(A) 

1193.52 

2 

596.76 

22.96 

.005 

SH 

(B) 

46.87 

1 

46.87 

- - 

- “ 

DA 

(c) 

95.41 

1 

95.41 

3.67 

.05<p<.  10 

CONDITIONS 

(D) 

946.41 

1 

946.41 

36.41 

<.005 

A x B 

21.05 

2 

10.53 

— 

- - 

A x C 

26.52 

2 

13.26 

— 

- - 

A x D 

115.02 

2 

57.51 

-- 

— 

B x C 

88.41 

1 

88.41 

3.40 

.05<p<«10 

B x D 

.01 

1 

.01 

-- 

— 

C x D 

16.87 

1 

16.87 

-- 

— — 

A x B x C 

78.52 

2 

39.26 

— 

- - 

A x B x D 

45.02 

2 

22.51 

- - 

A x C x D 

38.15 

2 

19.08 

- - 

B x C x D 

2.41 

1 

2.41 

— 

- - 

A x B x C 

x D 

59.82 

2 

29.91 

— — 

— — 

Within  Cells 

2494.80 

96 

25.99 

5268.79  119 


Total 


TABLE  50 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SAT  TOTAL 

(A) 

2396.32 

2 

1198.16 

50.41 

<.005 

SH 

(B) 

63.07 

1 

63.07 

- - 

DA 

(C) 

15.41 

1 

15.41 

- - 

CONDITIONS 

(D) 

476.01 

1 

476.01 

20.03 

<,005 

A x B 

4.55 

2 

2.28 

-- 

- - 

A.  x C 

47.62 

2 

23.81 

- - 

A x D 

41.82 

2 

20.91 

-- 

B x C 

170.41 

1 

170.41 

7.17 

.01 

B x D 

0 1 

« 

1 

.21 

-- 

- - 

C x D 

33.07 

1 

33.07 

- - 

A x B x C 

35.12 

2 

17.56 

A x B x D 

31.52 

2 

15-76 

- - 

- - 

A x C x D 

15.05 

2 

7.52 

- - 

B x C x D 

6.07 

1 

6.07 

- - 

A x B x C 

x D 

108.15 

2 

54.08 

- - 

Within  Cells 

2281.60 

96 

23.77 

Total 

5725.99 

119 

APPENDIX  M 


ANALYSIS  OF  CRITERIA  TEST  DATA  WITH 
ITEM  DIFFICULTY  CONTROLLED 

Although  a stress  x anxiety  interaction  had  been  anticipated  in 

the  experimental  study,  results  presented  in  Chapter  IV  failed  to  con- 
i' 

firm  this  expectation.  Since  task  complexity  has  been  known  to  inter- 
act with  anxiety  level,  these  factors  could  have  combined  in  such  a way 
so  as  to  mask  anticipated  effects  when  total  score  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  analysis.  Therefore,  Criteria  Test  data  were  reanalyzed  with  con- 
trol on  item  difficulty  level  in  order  to  determine  effects  for  task 
complexity  more  precisely. 

Procedure 

Item  difficulty  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
students  passing  an  item.  Easy  items  would  be  those  passed  by  almost 
everyone;  difficult  items  would  be  passed  by  only  a few.  Since  item 
difficulties  for  Form  X of  the  Criteria  Test  had  been  determined  during 
standardization  of  the  test  (Milholland,  1964),  these  values  were  used 
for  item  selection  for  this  analysis,  also.  The  10  items  with  the 
highest  and  10  items  with  the  lowest  per  cent  passing  were  chosen. 

These  items  are  identified  in  Table  51. 
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Answer  sheets  were  re-scored  and  a sub-scale  score  for  each 
level  of  difficulty  was  determined.  The  data,  based  on  these  sub- 
scores, were  analyzed  by  means  of  a four -way  analysis  of  variance  with 
control  on  ability,  study  habits,  debilitating  anxiety,  and  evaluative 

stress . 


TABLE  51 


PER  CENT  PASSING  FOR  THE  TEN  EASIEST  AND  TEN  MOST  DIFFICULT  ITEMS 
ON  THE  INTRODUCTORY  PSYCHOLOGY  CRITERIA  TEST , FORM  X 

(Spring,  1962;  N = 64-67) 


Easv  Items 

Difficult 

Items 

Item  Number 

Per  Cent  Passing 

Item  Number 

Per 

Cent  Passing 

06. 

79 

07. 

44 

10. 

89 

17. 

45 

15. 

85 

18. 

29 

33. 

84 

19. 

40 

34. 

83 

25. 

42 

40. 

95 

29. 

38 

43. 

83 

30. 

34 

44. 

87 

47. 

34 

52. 

83 

55. 

41 

54. 

79 

58. 

37 

Mean 

84.7 

38.4 

Results 

Significant  main  effects  were  observed  for  intellectual  ability 
and  evaluative  stress,  and  were  consistent  with  results  based  on  full 
scale  scores  (Tables  52  and  53).  Again,  high  ability  was  associated 
with  highest  levels  of  performance  irrespective  of  difficulty  level. 
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TABLE  52 


MEAN  SCORES  BY  LEVEL  OF  ABILITY  FOR  TEN  EASY  AND  TEN  DIFFICULT 
CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS,  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

(Fall,  1964) 


Items 

Low 

SAT 

Total 

Mid 

SAT 

Total 

High 

SAT 

Total 

df 

F 

P 

Easy 

7.25 

7 .73 

8 . 35 

2,96 

7.20 

.01 

Men  . 

Difficult 

4.05 

4.90 

5.33 

2,96 

6.85 

.01 

Easy 

7.15 

7.75 

8.55 

2,96 

10.44 

.005 

Women 

Difficult 

3.93 

4.85 

5.13 

2,96 

6. 43 

.01 

TABLE 

53 

MEAN  SCORES  BY  CONDITIONS  FOR 
CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS,  MEN 

(Fall, 

TEN  EASY  AND  TEN  DIFFICULT 
AND  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
1964) 

Items 

Nonevaluative  Evaluative 

df 

F 

P 

Easy 

7.32 

8.23 

1,96 

14.92 

.005 

Men 

Difficult 

4.38 

5.13 

1,96 

6.85 

.01 

Easy 

7.47 

8.17 

1,96 

7.78 

o 

O 
*— 1 

Women 

Difficult 

4.18 

5.08 

1,96 

9.88 

.01 
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Students  also  earned  higher  scores  when  they  were  being  graded  than 
under  the  nonevaluative  condition. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Tables  52  and  53,  there  was  also  a main  effect 
for  difficulty  level  (Men:  F = 109.38,  p < .005;  Women:  F = 122.41, 
p < .005).  This  outcome  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  criteria  used 
for  item  selection;  these  outcomes  can  be  considered  as  a replication 
of  the  standardization  group's  results. 

An  interesting  interaction  between  evaluative  stress  and  level 
of  ability  emerged  (Table  54).  Men  tended  to  perform  at  uniformly  high 
levels  on  easy  items  during  the  evaluative  condition  irrespective  of 

TABLE  54 


MEAN  CRITERIA  TEST  SCORES  FOR  THE  INTERACTION  OF  ABILITY  AND  CONDITIONS, 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Low 

SAT 

Mid 

SAT 

High 

SAT  df 

F 

P 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Evaluative 

8.10 

8.20 

8.40 

Men 

(Easy  items) 

Nonevaluative 

6 o 40 

7.25 

2,96 

8.30 

3.79 

.05 

Evaluative 

4.90 

5.10 

5.25 

Women 

(Difficult 

items) 

Nonevaluative 

2.95 

4. 60 

2,96 

5.00 

3.42 

.05 

ability  level.  However,  performance  for  low  and  middle  ability  men 
tended  to  fall  off  under  the  nonevaluative  condition.  A similar 


0 
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interaction  was  observed  for  women's  performance  on  the  difficult  items . 
How  difficulty  level  enters  this  interaction  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Even  with  level  of  item  difficulty  controlled,  interactions  for 
anxiety  and  stress  failed  to  reach  significance . These  results  are 
described  in  Tables  21-23  of  Chapter  IV.  Variance  estimates,  F -ratios, 
and  probability  estimates  for  the  complete  analysis  are  given  in 
Tables  55-58  (see  pages  157-160). 

Discussion 

Even  with  level  of  task  difficulty  controlled,  the  results  tend 
to  be  highly  consistent  with  those  based  on  scores  for  the  full  60-item 
Criteria  Test.  The  fact  that  an  ability  main  effect  continues  to  appear 
for  both  easy  and  difficult  items  suggests  that  the  Criteria  Test  is 
indeed  complex  and  requires  high  levels  of  intellectual. ability .for  high 
performance. 

The  interaction  of  ability  and  evaluative  stress  is  interesting 
in  view  of  the  differential  levels  of  performance  attained  under  the 
two  conditions.  When  students  were  being  graded,  levels  of  performance 
were  uniformly  high  although  there  is  still  a slight  main  effect  for 
ability  (Table  54).  Under  the  nonevaluative  condition,  levels  of  per- 
formance become  much  more  disparate  for  mrddle  and  low  ability  students 
while  high  ability  students  performed  almost  equally  well  irrespective 
of  evaluative  stress.  This  outcome  suggests  that  the  middle  and  low 
ability  students  are  prone  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocre  performance 
when  penalties  for  nonachievement  are  not  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
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high  ability  students  seem  to  be  more  intrinsically  motivated  as  their 
performance  tended  to  be  relatively  similar  under  both  conditions..  It 
may  well  be  that  test  performance  is  viewed  as  stimulating  and  challeng- 
ing by  high  ability  students  and  as  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
mental  powers.  On  the  other  hand,  low  ability  students  would  find  them- 
selves under  constant  pressure  to  maintain  satisfactory  levels  of  per- 
formance due  to  their  limited  potential  and  would  be  more  apt  to  be  task 
avoidant  in  order  to  escape  the  feeling  of  pressure  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity arises,  as  it  did  here  under  the  nonevaluative  condition.  Why 
this  interaction  effect  should  appear  for  men  on  easy  items  and  for 
women  on  difficult  items  is  difficult  to  understand  on  any  theoretical 
grounds.  Hence,  no  explanation  for  this  effect  is  offered  at  this  time. 

Although  the  anticipated  anxiety  x stress  x task  complexity 
interaction  effects  began  to  emerge  when  item  difficulty  was  controlled, 
these  effects  failed  to  reach  significance.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV, 
the  effect  of  anxiety  arousal  may  have  been  attenuated  by  the  lack  of 
time  limits  in  performing  the  test.  Thus,  persistent  effort  could  be 
utilized  to  overcome  some  of  the  debilitating  effects  of  anxiety 
arousal . 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  it  seems  clear  that  the  Criteria 
Test  is  a difficult  achievement  task  in  view  of  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  association  between  performance  level  and  intellectual  ability. 
The  fact  that  anxiety  did  not  interact  with  level  of  stress  or  with  item 
difficulty  seems  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  time  constraints  during 
test  performance.  If  our  explanation  for  this  lack  of  interaction  is 
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valid,  than  this  outcome  suggests  that  the  academic  test  performance  of 
highly  anxious  students  could  be  enhanced  by  removing  time  pressures 
from  course  examinations.  However,  the  student  must  be  willing  to  per- 
sist at  the  task  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  factor  a 
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TABLE  55 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEN  EASY  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS 

MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Suras  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SAT  TOTAL 

(A) 

24.35 

2 

12.17 

7 o20 

,01 

SH 

(B) 

.67 

1 

.67 

-- 

-- 

DA 

(c) 

3.67 

1 

3.67 

-- 

p*  p» 

CONDITIONS 

(D) 

25.21 

1 

25.21 

14.92 

.005 

A x B 

10.55 

2 

5.27 

-- 

A x C 

9.15 

2 

4.57 

— 

A x D 

12.82 

2 

6.41 

3 o 79 

.05 

B x C 

3o  67 

1 

3.67 

- - 

» «■» 

B x D 

1.01 

1 

1.01 

-- 

C x D 

.67 

1 

.67 

- - 

-- 

A x B x C 

1.95 

2 

.97 

-- 

— 

A x B x D 

1.22 

2 

.61 

-- 

-- 

A x C x D 

.15 

2 

.07 

-- 

-- 

B x C x D 

.41 

1 

.41 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

x D 

1.02 

2 

.51 

- - 

- - 

Within  Cells 

162.40 

96 

1.69 

Total 

258.93 

119 
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TABLE  56 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEN  DIFFICULT  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS 

MEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SAT  TOTAL  (A) 

33.72 

2 

i 

16.86 

6.85 

.01 

SH  (B) 

.67 

1 

.67 

-- 

-- 

DA  (C) 

1.41 

1 

1.41 

#■»  mm 

CONDITIONS  (D) 

16.87 

1 

16.87 

6.85 

.01 

A x B 

3.95 

2 

1.97 

-- 

A x C 

2.92 

2 

1.46 

-- 

A x D 

.65 

2 

.33 

-- 

-- 

B x C 

.01 

1 

.01 

■*  <m 

m mm 

B x D 

1.41 

1 

1.41 

- - 

C x D 

3.01 

1 

3.01 

-- 

-- 

A x B x C 

1.82 

2 

.91 

- - 

— 

A x B x D 

5.02 

2 

2.51 

-- 

— 

A x C x D 

3.72 

2 

1.86 

-- 

B x C x D 

1.41 

1 

1.41 

mm 

-- 

A x B x C x D 

1.02 

2 

.51 

-- 

-- 

Within  Cells 

236.40 

96 

2.46 

Total 

313.99 

119 

•■  ■■■  '** 
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TABLE  57 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEN  EASY  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS 

WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  196.4) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

P 

SAT  TOTAL  (A) 

39.47 

2 

19.73 

10.44 

.005 

SH  (B) 

2.70 

1 

2.70 

-- 

- - 

DA  (C) 

.53 

1 

.53 

CONDITIONS  (D) 

14.70 

1 

14.70 

7.78 

.01 

A x B 

. 60 

2 

.30 

A x C 

.47 

2 

.23 

A x D 

3.20 

2 

1.60 

- - 

-- 

B x C 

6.53 

1 

6.53 

3.46 

.05<p<.  10 

B x D 

.83 

1 

,83 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

1.20 

1 

1.20 

• » 

A x B x C 

2.47 

2 

1.23 

«a»  «• 

A x B x D 

2.87 

2 

1.43 

-- 

■M  W 

A x C x D 

.20 

2 

.10 

-- 

mm 

B x C x D 

1.20 

1 

1.20 

-- 

mm  mm 

A x B x C x D 

3.80 

2 

1.90 

«»  - 

mm  — 

Within  Cells 

181.20 

96 

1.89 

Total 

261.97 

119 

o 


II  - 14-84 


TABLE  58 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  TEN  DIFFICULT  CRITERIA  TEST  ITEMS 

WOMEN  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Fall,  1964) 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sums  of 
Squares 

df 

Variance 

Estimate 

F 

p 

SAT  TOTAL 

(A) 

31.62 

2 

15.81 

6.43 

.01 

SH 

(B) 

1.20 

1 

1.20 

-- 

DA 

(c) 

.03 

1 

.03 

-- 

CONDITIONS 

(D) 

24.30 

1 

24.30 

9.88 

.01 

A x B 

8.75 

2 

4.37 

-- 

-- 

A x C 

.42 

2 

.21 

mm  mm 

-- 

A x D 

16.85 

2 

8.42 

3.42 

.05 

B x C 

5.63 

1 

5.63 

2.29 

. 10<p<.20 

B x D 

.03 

1 

.03 

-- 

-- 

C x D 

6.53 

1 

6.53 

2.65 

.10 

A x B x C 

1.02 

2 

.51 

-- 

-- 

A x B x D 

.72 

2 

.36 

-- 

— 

A x C x D 

2.92 

2 

1.46 

-- 

- - 

B x C x D 

.13 

1 

.13 

-- 

f- 

A x B x C 

x D 

1.32 

2 

. 66 

— — 

Within  Cells 

236.40 

96 

2.46 

Total 

337.87 

119 
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Ill  - 2:  Student  Evaluations  of  Recitation 

Sections  in  Beginning  Economics 

Robert  L.  Isaacson 


Any  attempt  to  determine  characteristics  associated  with  effective 
college  teaching  must  be  concerned  with  measures  of  "effectiveness.  One 
popular,  measure  has  been  the  results  of  student  evaluations  of  the  teachers 
and  the  classes.  To  construct  and  utilize  evaluation  instruments  soundly, 
however,  the  dimensions  of  teachers’  classroom  behavior. susceptible  to 
student  evaluation  must  be  known.  Only  after  this  has-  been  done  will  e 

possible:  to  look- ..fhrTcorrelatfeat to  ratings  of  effective  teaching  which  are 
stable  across  teacher  populations ''in  different  content  areas. 

In  Chapter  III  - 1 we  reported  six  factorsoobtained  from  student^ 
evaluations  in  the  introductory  psychology  course  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  which  had  consistently  appeared  in  factor  analyses  of  student 
evaluations  of  the  course  and  instructors  over  four,  semesters . One  natur 
ally  wonders  whether  or  not  these  same  factors,  or  factors  like  them,  would 
be  obtained  from  ptudent  evaluations  using  a different  set  of  items  in 
another  academic  area. 

This,  report  deals  with  a factor  analysis  of  the  evaluations  made  by 
men  and.  women,  enrolled  in  the  introductory  economics  course  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 


Method 


Student,  evaluations  of  the  textbooks,  lecturer,  discussion  leader, 
classroom,  organization  and  procedures  are  traditionally- obtained^from  stu- 
dents -in  the.  introductory  economics  course  at. 'the,. University  of  Michigan. 
The  course  lectures  are  handled  by  a senior  staff  member,  while  recitation 
sections. are  frequently  taught  by  teaching  fellows,,  who. .are  advanced 
graduate  students  in  the  department.  The  evaluations  are.  made  anonymously 
by  the  students  and  are  available  to  the  staff  member  concerned  only  after 
the  grades  for  the  term  have  been  submitted. 

Through  the-cooper&tion  of  Professor  Daniel  R.  Fusf eld.,  the  student 
evaluations  were  made  available  for  the  current  analysis.  • The  instrument 
contained  79  items.  Some  of  the  items  called  for.  short. descriptive  ans- 
wers and. these  were  eliminated  from  our  analyses.  Items  which  were  con- 
cerned with  textbooks  and  other  reading  assignments  and.  items  which  re 
f erred  to  the  lecturer  were  also  excluded  from  our  analyses.  The  Z e 
items  used  were  related  to  the  written  assignments  made,  in^ the  class, 
tests,  the  organization  and  structure  a IT  the  recitation  class,  qualities 
of  the  teacher,  the  evaluation  of  the  teacher  and  the  course, . and  the 
impact  of . the  course  upon  the  student's  beliefs  and  attitudes.  The  items 
are  reproduced  in  Appendix  1. 


While  all  students  fill  out  evaluation  forms,  not  all  of  the  relevant 
items. were  completed  in  all  questionnaires.  Other  students  failed  to  iden- 
tify their  sex.  Only  those  forms  complete  in  both  respects  were  used. _ 

The  number  of.  completed  forms  from  men  was  224  Snd  £rom_.women  ;wasc69  . 

The  imbalance,  between  these  numbers  reflects  a corresponding  imbalance  in 
the  total  course  enrollment. 


' The. responses  of  the  students  were  factor  analyzad~separately  by 
sex  using  a principal  axes  solution  followed  by  Varimax  rotation. 

Results  and  Discussion 


The  loadings  of  each  of  the  28  items  which  were,  greater- than  .30  on 
every- factor  emerging  from  the  analyses  are  presented. in.  Table  1.  The 
factors,  have,  been  ordered  to  make  it  easy  to  compare. the- factors  obtained 
from  the.  men.  and  the  women.  The  percent  of  the  extracted. variance  ac“ 
counted,  for.  by. each  factor  for  each  sex  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each 
factor  column. 


From  the  analyses  five  factors  emerged  which  appeared  to  be  similar 
across  the  sexes.  These  are  factors  1 through  5 in.  Table  . 1.  Factor  6 
in  Table  1 represents  a factor  apparently  distinct- for  each  sex.  Since 
only  six. factors  emerged  from  the  analysis  of  the  men  s data,  the  last 
four  factors  of  this  table  represent  factors  found  only  in  the  women’s 

data.  ■ 


From  the  nature  of  the  items  loading  oil  the  factors  we  believed  that 
the  following  descriptive  name  could  be  applied  to  the  first  five  factors. 

Factor  1:  Skill 

The.  items  loading  on  this  factor  dealt  with  the  students ’ opinion  of 
the  instructor’s  organization  of  the  class  (item  6)  and  the  application  of 
economic,  theory  to  real  world  problems  (item  8).  Another  item  (16)  was 
related  to  how  well  prepared  the  teacher  was  for  class,  . . Item  28  asked 
for  the. students ’ opinions,  from  favorable  to  unfavorable,,  of  the  instruc- 
tor. The  direction  of  loadings  was  such  that  the  greater,  the  . preparedness 
of  the.  teacher.^  the  more  favorable  were  the  students’  reactions,  toward  the 
instructor.  This  factor  would  appear  to  be  most  closely  related  to  the 
"skill!',  factor,  (factor  1),  in  our  earlier  report  (Isaacson,  et  al. , 1964) * 
It  represented  a cluster  of  items  related  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of 

the  teacher. 

Factor. 2:  Student  Rapport 

Items,  which  loaded  on  this  factor  were  ones  which-  indicated  a high 
respect. for.  the  students  (item  17),  high  willingness  to.  help.  the.  students 
(item. 18),  high  tolerance  for  the  expression  of  student  opinion  (item  19), 
and  willingness,  to  admit  being  wrong  (item  20).  Along,  with,  these  items 
was  one  which,  indicated  that  the  teacher  maintained. a consistent  set  of 
standards  of  evaluating  the  students.  This  factor  seemed  to  be  similar 
to  a factor  found  in  the  analysis  of  the  evaluations,  obtained,  from  psy- 
chology students  which  we  referred  to  as  "student  rapport." 

Factor  3t  Value  of  the  Course. 

The.  third,  factor  obtained  from  the  evaluations  was  one. which  had 
three..items  loading  highly  on  it.  These  were  related  to  .the  students' 
change  in  attitudes  and  ideas;  about ::the  ^course  (item  25) the  .value 
of  the  course  (item  26),  and  whether  or  not  the  test  covered  important 
points  in  the  course  (item  12).  Students  who  reported  a considerable 
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change.  In.  their,  ideas  and  beliefs  about  economics  thought. -the.  course  valuable. 
There,  is.  no.  way  to  compare  this  factor  with  results- of.. our- earlier  work 
since. -comparable  items  were  not  present  in  both  studies  . The_ items  related 
to  course  value  loaded  on  the  teacher  skill  factor  in.,  our.  earlier  report  of 
the  analyses  of  student  evaluations  in  the  psychology  course. 

Factor.  4 : Change  in  Beliefs 

This,  factor  represents  an  interesting  cluster. of  items  which  again  is 
not  directly  comparable  to  our  earlier  factors,  due  to  lack;  of  corresponding 
items  * Overall,  the  factor  has  to  do  with  the  change  in  beliefs  of  students 
taking  the  economics  course.  The  highest  loadings cof  the.  cluster  were  items 
21  and  22*  . In. these  the  student  was  asked  whether. his  experiences  m the 
course,  made  him  question  his  own  beliefs  and  whether,  or  not  he  liked  to 
have  his  beliefs  questioned.  There  was  a correlation,  of  .* 68  between  these 
two  items.  This  would  suggest  that  students  who  had  their .attitudes  changed 
liked  the  experience  or,  conversely,  that  those  who.  liked- to  have  their 
attitudes,  changed  liked  the  teachers  who  acted  in  such.  a. manner  as  to  make 
them  change.. or  question  their  own  belief  structure.  The  other  item  loading 
on  this  factor,  was  one  in  which  students  reported  too. little  time  was  allowed 
for  question  and  answer  sessions  between  the  class  and  the  :teacher,. 

Factor  5:  Overload 

The  descriptive  title  used  for  this  factor  is  drawn,  from. our  previous 
work  and  indicates  our  belief  that  this  factor  represents,  the  same  dimension 
observed  in  the  psychology  course.  In  this  case. the. factor  represents  the 
degree  to  which  the  student  finds  the  work  excessive*  In.  the  present  analy 
sis  this. classroom  dimension  seems  reflected  by  two.  items,  describing  t e 
length  and  complexity  of  the  written  assignments  (items  1 and  2) . 

Factor  6 (men!:. - Structure 

For.  the  men,  at '.least,  another  of  our  earlier,  factors  (Structure) 
seems  .to.be.„present.  This  factor  deals  with  the.  degree,  of  organization 
exhibited,  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  his  material. 

This  last  pactor  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  the.. men’s,  rating  in- 
oiliudfedvfauriitems-  which.: indicated;:. that  Lthe  ? instructor  had;;*;too  complicated 
presentation  in  class  (item  5),  strayed  'from:,  the  :;topio,.m  .class  (itQm 
Lye  tests,  that  were  too  hard  (item  11)  and  had  deep  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
' Let.  Students  who  felt  that  the  recitation  presentation,  was  too  compli- 
cated also  felt  that  the  tests  were  too  hard  but  that  the  teacher  had  a 
deep  knowledge,  of  the  material  he  was  presenting.  ^ Part ^of  this  ‘structure 
complex"  appears  in  the  eighth  factor  of  the  women  s data  (items  11  and  15) . 

Factor.  6 (women) : Considerateness 

This  factor,  unique  to  women,  represents  a set  of  items  which  appear 
related  to  the  considerateness,  or  thoughtfulness,  of  the  teacher. 

The  sixth  factor  has  to  do  with  students'  perception  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  course  and  the  desire  of  the  teacher  to  help  students.  Four  items 
load  on  this  factor.  Item  13  asks  about  the  marking  of  the  instructor  m 
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the  course- Those  students  ’w  h a marked  item  13  indicating.  tha.t..  the  marking  j 

was  too:  easy.  were,  those  who  also  indicated  that  the  teacher:.. had- a great  wil-  I 

lingnsss.  to  help  (item  18).  Items  2 and  3 also . correlated-with.  this  factor. 

These-,  two . items  ask  about  the  difficulty  of  the  course-and.  the.  contribution 

Of  this-  .course,  to  economic  knowledge.  Those  students,  who... rated  . the  marking 

as  too.  easy.. and  the  teachers  as  willing  to  help,  marked  the  course  as  being 

too  simple  and.  contributing  very  little  to  their  economic  knowledge.  There  | 

is  no  corresponding  factor  to  be  found  in  the  male  data. 


Factors  7,  8,  9,  and  10  (Women) 


The  seventh  factor  obtained  from  the  women’s  data,  shows  a doublet 
of  items. -consisting  of  items  26  and  27  which  have  to.  do.  with. the  value  of 
the  course  and.  whether  or  not  the  students  like  it®  . The  significance  of 
the  separation  of.  factor  7 from  factor  3 is  not  clear,,  except,  that  it  may 
reflect  some,  greater  discriminative  ability  of  the  women  in  these  areas 
covered  by  three  items  (item  25,  26,  and  27). 

Factor  8.  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the  women’s,  data.  is. a doublet  of 
two  items- (items  11  and  15),  in  which  the  teacher  is-  marked  -as  being  too 
easy  and.  having  shallow  knowledge  in  the  field  of  economics.  These  items 
were  found  to  appear  in  male  factor  6,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  ninth  factor  consists  of  three  items  (items.  4,.  9, .and.  23)  which  col- 
lectively, suggest  a teacher  who  underestimates  student  abilities , strays  from 
the  topic,  and,  perhaps  as  a result,  leaves  too  much  time. for  discussion. 

The.  tenth  factor  represents  a cluster  of  three  . items. (item. 10,  12,  and 
14)  which. have  to  do  with  the  teacher’s  testing  and  grading- policies . One 
extreme-  of  the  dimension  represents  an  ability  to  devise,  tests  .which  test 
important- facets . of  the  course,  to  be  consistent  in  grading,  and  a tendency 
to  have  too  many  tests. 


Conclusion 


Even.,  though  the  student  evaluation  form  used  .in  the  economics  course 
was  made::;. up....of.. different  items  than  were  used  in  our.  previous.. study  of 
psychology,  students , four  factors  from  this  earlier,  work- seem  to  be  repre- 
sented-. These. are:  Teacher  skill,  Student  Rapport,  Overload,  and  Structure. 

The  economics  students  of  both  sexes  also  had  two  factors. which  were  not 
previously  found  in  the  psychology  course.  One  was  related  to  their  change 
in  attitudes.. and  beliefs  about  economics  (Change  in.  Beliefs).. and  another 
concerned,  with  the  value  of  the  Course  (Value  of  the  ..Course) . . The  fact 
that.  four,  of  our  six  "stable  factors"  seemed  to  emerge,  in  the.. present  study 
despite,  the.  use.  of  a different  form  and  in  another,  academic. .area  encourages 
the  belief,  that  they  may  approach  fundamental  dimensions. -of . classroom  in- 
struction- The  failure  to  find  the  other  two  factors. -’Evaluation"  and 
"Interaction"  may  be  due  to  a lack  of  items  adequately  testing  these  dimen- 
sions, in  the  current  questionnaire. 

The.  factors  related  to  the  changing  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  found  in 
the  data,  from  the  economics  students  suggests  that  items,  like  those  loading 
on  this,  factor  should  be.  included  in  future  evaluation  instruments  so  that 
its  stability  across  sexes,  instructors,  and  academic  areas  may  be  ascertained. 
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Appendix  1 


The  twen.tyr-jei.ght  items  from  the  economics  evaluation  instrument  used  in  the 
analyses . 


(1)  The. written  papers  are: 

1..  much  too  long 

2...  somewhat  too  long 

3.  about  right  length 

4.  Somewhat  too  brief 

5.  much  too  brief 

(2)  The  written  papers  are: 

1.  much  too  complicated 

] 2..  -somewhat  too  complicated 

3.  about  right 

4.  somewhat  too  simplified 

5.  much  too  simplified 

(3)  How  much  do  the  written  papers 
add.  to  your  knowledge  of  econo- 
mics? 

1 . very  much 

2.  somewhat 

3.  . not  at  all 

(4)  The  presentation: 

1. . follows  the  text  much  too  closely 

2.  follows  the  text  somewhat  too 

. closely 

3.  . is  about  right 

4.  strays  somewhat  too  far  from  the 

text 

5.  strays  much  too  far  from  the  text 

(5)  The  presentation  is: 

1.  .much,  too  complicated 

2.  somewhat,  too  complicated 

3.  about  right 

4.  somewhat  too  simplified 

5..  much  too  simplified 

(6)  The  presentation  is  organized: 

1.  very,  well 

2.  fairly  well 

3.  fairly  poorly 

_4.  very  poorly 


(7)  The  explanations  of  important 
points.,  are.:. 

1 . much-  too. . detailed 

2.  somewhat  .too  detailed 

3.  about  right 

4.  not  quite,  detailed  enough 

5.  not  by  far  detailed  enough 

(8)  How. well  does  the  recitation 
instructor,  show: how  the  theory 
applies  to  the  real  world? 

1.  .very  poorly 

2.  fairly  poorly 

3.  fairly  well 

4 . very  well 

(9)  How  much  time,  is  left  for  class 
discussion.-and  questions? 

1 . much  too  much 

2.  somewhat...  too  much 

3.  about.,  right  amount 

4.  somewhat  too  little 

2 . 5,  ' much  too  little 

(10)  ’.The- tests  are: 

1 . too  many 

2,  right  in  number 

3 . too  few 

(11)  The  tests. are: 

1.  too. easy 

2..  about  ..right 

3.  too  hard  . 

(12)  The  tests,  seem  to  cover  the 
important,  things  in  the  course: 

1.  very  well. 

2.  fairly  well 

3.  fairly  poorly 

4.  very  poorly 
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(13)  The  marking  in  this  course 
. is.  generally: 

1 . much  too  easy 

_2.  somewhat  too  easy 

3.  about  right 

4,  somewhat  too  hard 

5.  much  too  hard 

(14)  -The  instructor’s  standard  of 

marking  appears  to  be : 

1. . vary  consistent 

' 2 . fairly  consistent 

3.  fairly  inconsistent 
4.  ....  very  inconsistent^ 

(15)  His  knowledge  in  the  subject 
matter  appears  to  be: 

1.  •'.  very  deep 

2.  fairly  deep 

3 . fairly  shallow 

4 . very  shallow 

(16)  When  he  comes  to  class  he 
appears  to  be: 

1.  very  poorly  prepared 

2.  fairly  poorly  prepared 

3.  fairly  well  prepared 

4.  very  well  prepared 

(17)  His  respect  for  students  as 
. persons  appears  to  be: 

1.  very  low 

2 . . fairly  low 

3. . fairly  high 

4.  very  high 

(18)  His  willingness  to  help  students 
.appears  to  be: 

1.  very  high 

2.  fairly  high 

3. . fairly  low 

4.  very  low 


(19)  In  matters- of- opinion  (rather 
than  matter,  of  . fact  or  logic) 
his  tolerance. of  views  other 
than.  his.  .own -appears  to  be: 

1.  very. high 

2 . fairly  high.. 

3.  fairly  low 

4.  very  low 

(20)  If  he  is.  wrong  in  class,  how 
willing,  is  he  to  admit  it? 

1.  very  unwilling 

2.  fairly  unwilling 

3.  fairly  willing 

4.  very  willing 

(21)  Does  he. .try  to.  make  you  ques- 
tion your .own  beliefs  and  ideas 
in- economic,  matters? 

1.  yes, . very. much 

2 . yes , . somewhat 

3.  yes, . little 

4.  no,  not  at.  all 

(22)  How  do  you.feel  about  this? 
(applies,  to:. question  21) 

1.  I like  it  very  much 

2.  I.  like,  it -somewhat 

3.  It  makes.. no  . difference  to  me 

4.  I dislike.it -somewhat 
5.  I dislike- it.,  very  much 

(23)  Does  he  . overestimate  or  under- 
estimate. the.,  students  * level 
of  intelligence? 

1.  he.  overestimates,  it  greatly 

2.  he... overestimates,  it  somewhat 

3 , he.  estimates  it  correctly 

4.  he  underestimates  it  some- 
what . 

5.  he  underestimates  it  greatly 
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(24)  Would,  you  want  to  take  another 
course  from  this  instructor? 

1.  L.  certainly  would 

2.  I.  would  not  mind 

3.  I would  prefer  not  to 

4.  I.  would  refuse  to 

(25)  How  much  to  you  feel  your  ideas  and 
. belief s-in. economic  matters  have 

changed,  since  you  began  to  study 
economics  ? 

1.  very  little 

2.  fairly  little 

3.  fairly  much 

4.  very  much 

Do  you  think  this  course  is  valuable 
for  you? 

it  is  very  valuable  for  me 
it  is  fairly  valuable  for  me 
it  has  little  value  for  me 
it.  has  no  value  for  me 

(27)  Taking  everything  into  account, 
how  do  you  feel  about  this  course? 

1.  I dislike  it  very  much 

2.  I dislike. it  somewhat 

3.  I.. neither  like  it  or  dislike  it 

4.  I like  it  somewhat 
5.  I like  it  very  much 

(28)  How  does  the  recitation  section  in- 
structor .in  this  course  compare  with 
the  instructors  in  courses  outside 
economics  which  you  are  taking  this 
term? 

1.  .very  favorably 
2 . fairly  favorably 

3.  neither  .favorably,  nor  unfavorably 

*4.  fairly  unfavorably 

5.  very  unfavorably 
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Ill  - 3:  Further  Study  of  Dimensions  of  Student  Evaluations 

(Factor  Analysis  of  Means) 

Yi-Guang  Lin  and  Wilbert  J . McKeachie 


Problem 


In  the  study  by  Isaacson,  et  al.  (196*0  on  the  dimensions  of 
student  evaluation  of  teaching,  the  factors  extracted  were  based_on 
correlation  matrices  computed  over  the  total  introductory  psyc  o ogy 
course  population  (Male  spring  sample,  1961  [MS  - men,  Female 
spring  sample.,  1961  [FS]  = 329  Women).  Norman  (1967)  ^s  suggested 
that  in  factor  analysis  more  attention  should  be  given  to  P^titio  - 
ing  the  correlations  in  various  ways.  Factor  analyses  of  stude 
ratings  of  teachers  are  derived  from  variance  in  ratings  between 
teachers  and  variance  between  students  rating  a given  teacher. 

If  we  consider  the  classroom  mean  rating  (X^, ) as.  an  index  to 
represent  a characteristic  of  that  class  and  correlate  item  X and 
item  Y over  the  class  group  mean  ratings,  then  the  correlation  co- 
efficient between  items  X and  Y is  based  cm  the 

variation  and  covariation  only.  The  dimensions  identified  by  . f ac 
tor1 analyzing  the  correlation  matrix  based  on  inter-class  varia- 

tion and  covariations,  are  therefore  more  meaningful  in. terms  of 
representing  the  variance  due  to  differences  between  teachers  rather 
than  a mixture  of  variance  due  to  differences  between  teachersjand 
variance  due  to  differences  between  students  reacting  to  the  same 

teaching. 


Procedure 


The  present  study  factor  analyzed  the  correlation  matrix  based 
on  the  inter-classroom  group  variation  and  covariation  in  the  data 
previously  collected  by  Isaacson  et  al.  The  mean  ratings  of  37  classes 
on  the  46  items  were  computed.  A 46  x 46  jdfant  e'-r  c o r r e 1 a - 
ti  o n‘.  mat  r i x was  factor  analyzed  by  the  principal  axes  method. 
Seven  factors  were  extracted  and  then  rotated  by  the  normalized  var- 
imax  criterion.  Kaiser's  indices  of  factor  similarity  were  computed 
between  the  original  9 factors  of  the  previous  studies  and  7 factors 
of  the  present  study  to  assess  the  degree  of  similarity  of  factors 
identified  in  the  different  studies. 

Results 


Factor  I,  Skill  Factor 

The  first  factor  is  a -general  .factor  with  27  ■ iterjis'. loaded j 0 
on  it  accounting  for  51  per  cent  of  common -variance . It  has  similarity 
indices  of  .94  and  .90  with  the  corresponding  "Skill"  factors  in  the 
previous  study. 

Three  items  on  this  factor,  l6,  21,  32,  were  loaded  on  the  "Stu- 
dent-Teacher Rapport"  factor  in  the  previous  studies.  Table  1 is  a 
listing  of  salient  items  and  their  loadings  on  this  general  skill 
factor. 


Item  # 
1 

19 

41 

40 

45 

5 

35 

14 

23 

12 

18 


Loading 

.94 

.94 

.91 

.90 


.89 


• 85 
.85 
.84 
.82 


.81 


.80 


Table  I 

Factor  I,  Skill  Factor  51.41 $ 

Variable 

General  Teaching  ability. 

He  put  his  material  across  in  an  interesting  way. 

He  changed  his  approach  to  meet  new  situations. 

He  stimulated  the  intellectual  curiosity  of  his 
students . 

He  explained  clearly  and  his  explanations  were  to 
the  point. 

The  instructor  was  skillful  in  observing  student. 

He  was  talkative. 

He  anticipated  student  difficulties  before  they  arose. 
He  tried  to  increase  the  interest  of  class  member 
in  his  subject. 

The  student  was  able  to  get  personal  help  in  the 
course . 

He  exhibited  a high  degree  of  cultural  attainment. 
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Table  1 (Concluded) 


Item  # 

Loading 

33 

.80 

38 

• 75 

37 

.74 

2 

.72 

4 

.71 

43 

.63 

7 

.62 

30 

• 38 

23 

.61 

6 

.36 

13 

.33 

13 

• 33 

36 

.43 

21 

.76 

16 

67 

32 

.47 

Variable 

He  explained  the  reasons  for  his  criticisms. 

He  complimented  a student  on  his  work  in  front  of 
others . 

He  explained  why  he  did  things. 

Over-all  value  of  the  course. 

Class  time  well  spent. 

He  was  aware  of  it  when  students  failed  to  keep  up 
with  him  in  class. 

In  his  class,  I felt  free  to  express  my  opinions. 

He  made  it  clear  how  each  topic  fit  into  the  course. 
His  efforts  improved  the  ability  of  the  students  to 
deal  effectively  with  their  personal  problems. 

He  maintained  definite  standard  of  student  perform- 
ance. 

He  decided  in  detail  what  should  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done. 

The  instructor  invited  criticisms  of  his  acts. 

The  students  frequently  volunteered  their  own 
opinions . 

He  is  friendly. 

He  listened  attentively  to  what  class  members  had 
to  say. 

He  was  permissive  and  flexible. 


Factor  II,  Structure  Factor 

The  Structure  factor  is  a well-identified  factor  with ^ sim- 
ilarity indices  of  .96  and  .93  with  the  corresponding  "Structure" 
factors  in  the  previous  study. 


Table  2 

Factor  II,  Structure  Factor,  13 -99$ 


Item  # 

Loading 

22 

.81 

34 

.86 

39 

.84 

4 

.55 

15 

. 60 

Variable 

He  followed  an  outline  closely. 

He  had  everything  going  according  to  schedule. 

He  planned  the  activities  of  each  class  period  in 

detail . 

Class  time  was  well  spent. 

He  decided  in  detail  what  should  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done . 
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Table  2 (Concluded) 

Variable 

He  made  it  clear'  how  each  topic  fit  into  the  course 
He  let  the  class  set  its  own  goals. 

Factor  III,  Feedback  Factor 

This  factor  is  tentatively  labeled  as  a "Feedback"  factor.  The 
items  2 6,  27,  and  33  seem  to  have  to  do  with  the  feedback  bflinfoirmation 
Items  26  and  27  had  high  loadings  on  the  "Feedback"  factor  identified 
earlier.  But  the  similarity  indices  were  only  .39  and. 20. 


Item  # Loading 

30  .49 

20  -.63 


Table  3 

Factor  III,  Feedback  Factor,  9*61 $ 


Item  # Loading 


Variable 


26 

27 

28 

33 

9 

11 


.76  He  announced  exams  in  advance. 

.67  He  told  students  when  they  had  done  a particularly 

good  job. 

.57  He  was  sensitive  to  a student's  desire  to  ask 

questions . 

.43  He  explained  the  reasons  for  his  criticisms. 

-.48  He  encouraged  class  members  to  work  as  a team. 

-.63  The  instructor  ruled  the  class  with  an  iron  hand,, 


Factor  IV,  Overload  Factor 

This  factor  is  also  a well-identified  factor  with  similarity  in- 
dices of  .99  and  .92  with  the  corresponding  "Overload"  factor  in  the 
previous  studies . 


Table  4 

Factor  IV,  Overload  Factor,  8. 80$ 


Item  # 

Loading 

8 

.84 

31 

.89 

24 

.76 

Variable 

The  instructor  assigned  very  difficult  reading. 
He  assigned  a great  amount  of  reading. 

He  asked  for  more  than  students  could  get  done. 


Factor  V,  "Group-Interaction"  Factor 


Items  3,  10,  and  36  were  the  same  items  previously  loaded 
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on  the  "Group- Interaction"  factor.  But  the  similarity  indices  were 
quite  low  (.48  and  .28). 


Table  5 

Factor  V,  Group  Interaction  Factor,  6.1 5$ 


Item  # 

Loading 

Variable 

10 

.69 

Students  argued  with  one  another  or  with  the 
instructor,  not  necessarily  with  hostility. 

36 

.61 

The  students  frequently  volunteered  their  own 
opinions . 

32 

• 39 

He  was  permissive  and  flexible. 

3 

• 38 

The  students  in  the  class  were  friendly. 

Factor 

VT , "Student- 

centered  Facilitation"  Factor 

The  items  loaded  in  this  factor  seem  to  suggest  the  effort  of 
the  instructor'  to  facilitate  student-centered  activities  in  the  class- 
room. So  it  was  tentatively  labeled  as  a "Student-centered  facilitation" 
factor.  It  is  a very  minor  factor  accounting  for  only  5*7  Per  cent  of 
common  variance.  Item  25  also  had  high  loading  (.6l)  on  the  "Skill" 
factor  in  the  present  study.  Items  25  and  46  were  loaded  on  "Skill" 
factor  in  the  previous  studies. 


Table  6 


Factor  VI,  "Student-Centered  Facilitation"  Factor,  5»72l/o 


* ’ — J — 

^ if 

Item  # 

Loading 

46 

.48 

The  Instructor's  efforts  improved  the  ability  of 
the  students  to  understand  deviant  individuals. 

25 

• 38 

His  efforts  improved  the  ability  of  the  students 
to  deal  effectively  with  their  personal  problems 

20 

• 39 

He  imposed  his  own  goals  on  the  students. 

Factor  VII,  Achievement  Cues  Factor 

Items  6 and  44  were  considered  to  provide  Achievement  cues  and 
item  29  to  provide  anxiety  cues;  So  this  factor  was  tentatively  labeled 
as  an  "Achievement  cues"  factor.  Items  18,  6,  and  l6  were  also  highly 
loaded  on  the  "Skill"  factor  in  the  present  study.  Items  18  and  6 
were  also  loaded  on  "Skill"  factors  in  the  previous  studies. 


Table  7 

Factor  VII,  Achievement  Cues  Factor,  4.32 '°jo 


Item  # 

Loadii 

44 

• 51 

29 

.40 

18 

• 57 

6 

• 55 

16 

-.36 

Variable 

He  criticizes  poor  work. 

He  continually  emphasized  grades. 

He  exhibited  a high  degree  of  cultural  attainment. 
He  maintained  definite  standards  of  student  per- 
formance . 

He  listened  attentively  to  what  class  members  had 
to  say. 


Discussion 


Three  factors:  "Skill",  "Structure"  and  "Overload"  factors  had 

very  high  similarity  indices  to  the  corresponding  factors  in  the  orig- 
inal Isaacson,  et  al  studies.  These  three  factors  are  well  defined 
factors  in  terms  of  stability  of  factors  over  samples  and  over  methods. 


The  items  to  define  "Group  Interraction"  factor  identified  in  the 
present  study  were  also  loaded  on  the  "Group  Interaction"  factors  in 
the  previous  studies,  even  though  the  similarity  indices  were  rather 
low.  The  items  to  define  the  "Student-Center  Facilitation"  factor 
and  "Achievement  Cues"  factor  were  also  highly  loaded  on  the  "Skill" 
factor  of  the  present  study  and  on  the  "Skill"  factors  of  the  previous 
studies.  The  first  factor,  "Skill", isamore  general  factor  when  taken 
across  teachers  than  across  students. 


In  summary,  similar  dimensions  of  teacher  characteristics,  emerged 
when  factors  were  extracted  from  the  correlation  matrix  based  on  the 
inter-classroom  group  variation  and  covariation. as  were  previously 
obtained  by  a factor  analysis  combining  intra-  and  between-group  sources 
of  variance. 


' d 
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Ill  - 4:  Sex,  Motives,  Intelligence  and  Teacher  Evaluations 

Robert  L.  Isaacson 


The  matter  of  student  evaluation  of  instruction  is  an  important 
topic  of  conversation  among  students,  faculty,  alumni  and  administra- 
tive officers.  Tangible  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  topic  is  given 
by  the  attendance  of  so  many  distinguished  faculty  members  at  these  meet- 
ings. The  issues  behind  student  evaluation  of  instruction  are  important 
and  represent  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  directions  in  present  day 
higher  education.  More  widespread  use  of  teacher  evaluation  procedures  can 
be  a significant  factor  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  if  proper 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  the  procedures  is  made  and  if  proper 
protective  techniques  are  established  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  informa- 
tion by  administrative  or  other  groups. 

Let  me  suggest  at  the  start  that  I believe  there  is  merit  in 
teacher  evaluation  programs  and  that  they  should  be  used--under  certain 
protective  conditions--and  that  the  faculties  of  Universities,  as  well  as 
AAUP  chapters,  should  take  active  and  immediate  steps  toward  instituting 
such  programs . 

It  was  of  interest  to  me  that  the  student  newspaper  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  had  in  its  first  issue  this  fall  an  entire  supplement  contain- 
ing course  evaluations  summarizing  individual  instructors  in  large,  section 
ed,  courses  and  advanced  courses.  Despite  the  fact  that  my  own  ratings, 
and  those  of  other  instructors  in  the  psychology  department,  were  favor- 
able, I believe  this  use  of  student  evaluations  is  inappropriate  for 
reasons  which  will  become  clear  this  morning,  but  can  be  summarized  simply 
by  saying  that  no  short  paragraph  concerning  an  instructor's  teaching  can 
be  accurate  since  the  teachers  are  perceived  differently  by  different 
students.  Men  and  women,  intellectually  bright  and  dull  students,  per- 
ceive teachers  in  different  ways,  and  to  be  honest,  most  teacher  descrip- 
tions in  a student  newspaper  supplement  would  have  to  be  like  this: 

"As troagriculture  42:  Professor  Charles  Predator.  This 

course  has  inherent  interests  for  students  and  should  be  exciting. 
Women  liked  Professor  Predator  better  than  did  the  men,  but  the 
less  able  students  reacted  more  favorably  than  did  the  brighter 
ones.  The  course  as  taught  by  Dr.  Predator  is  therefore  recommerid- 
ed  to  "dull  women"  and  to  a lesser  extent  to  "dull  men."  Bright 
men  should  stay  away,  it  is  not  their  "cup  of  tea." 

This  little  example  reveals  some  of  the  complexities  found  in  care- 
ful studies  of  student  evaluations  when  attention  is  turned  toward  the 
type  of  students  making  the  rating.  Nevertheless,  evaluations  compiled 
by  student  newspapers,  or  alumni  groups,  or  administrative  officers  will 
not  be  so  carefully  analyzed  and  consequently  will  not  represent  adequate 
appraisals . 

Students  do  hold  attitudes  about  their  teachers,  and  a student 
evalution  program  is  important  because  it  can  provide  systematic  informa- 
tion about  these  attitudes.  The  students  will  have  their  attitudes 
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whether  we  measure  them  or  not.  The  question  is  only  whether  we,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  academic  fence,  wish  to  know  something  about  them. 


Let  us  first  consider  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  student  opinions  of  teachers  as  determined  through  evalua- 
tion techniques. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  presence  of  merit  evaluations 
would  upgrade  teaching  by  making  teachers  concerned  about  what  students 
will  be  reporting  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Frankly,  I doubt  if  there 
would  be  much  of  a lasting  effect  due  to  this  factor  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  evaluation  program.  Such  an  argument  reminds  me  of  similar 
ones  used  for  capital  punishment.  In  this  way,  the  program  is  likely  to 
produce  no  more  of  a lasting  positive  effect  than  capital  punishment 
deters  criminals. 


Another  frequently  heard  argument  is  that  evaluations  would  allow 
the  differential  rewarding  of  exceptional  teachers.  Here  the  issue  turns 
on  the  question  of  what  is  exceptional  teaching.  There  are  several  possi- 
ble definitions  of  an  effective  teacher,  among  which  are: 

1.  One  popular  among  students. 

2.  One  popular  among  "evaluators,"  that  is  colleagues  in  the 
department  or  college,  or  supervisors  in  a teacher-thaih-1 
ing  program. 

3.  One  who  is  effective  in  terms  of  student  accomplishment. 

4.  One  who  is  effective  in  altering  conduct,  department,  attitudes, 
or  other  intangible  characteristics  of  their  students. 

The  pro-side  of  the  evaluation  argument  must  assert  that  the  tech- 
niques which  will  be  used  for  evaluation  will  be  competent  to  discriminate 
among  teachers  on  at  least  one  of  these  attributes,  and  that  the  admini.- 
strative  sections  of  the  college  or  school  will  use  this  information  to 
reward  the  desired  characteristics.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
present  evaluation  device  exists  for  the  last  two  of  the  four  criteria 
of  effective  teaching.  These  variables  are  particularly  difficult  to 
describe,  let  alone  measure.  To  be  sure,  deportment  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  frequency  counts  of  "good  conduct  medals,"  "gold  stars,"  or-~at 
the  other  extreme-- jail  terms  or  truancy  reports.  Yet  there  is  some 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  a college  teacher,  meeting  students 
but  a few  hours  a week,  will  be  able  to  make  much  of  a dent  in  student 
character . It  even  would  be  remarkable  if  a college  teacher  could  make 
much  of  a permanent  change  in  his  students'  attitudes  about  subject  matter 
in  these  few  meetings.  Moreover,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  he 
should  tr£  to  induce  attitude-change  about  other  things  than  the  specific 
material  of  his  course. 


From  some  teaching  fellows,  and  recent  Ph.D.  s,  one  can  learn  that 
the  effectiveness  of  a teacher  only  can  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  students  "blow  their  cool."  In  case  you  are  interested,  a student 
who  "blows  his  cool"  is  one  who  has  broken  through  a socially  induced, 
protective  shell  (which  normally  is  responsible  for  cool)  and  has  reached 
a level  of  involvement  where  his  behavior  reflects  only  his  immediate 
concern  over  the  problems  presented  by  course  or  society  s inequities  , 


and  not  socially  acceptable  behavior . I doubt  if  student  evaluation 
forms  will  help  much  in  accurately  measuring  cool-blowing-ness . 

It  is  possible,,  at  least  in  theory , to  obtain  measures  of  classroom 
dimensions  related  to  student  accomplishment , our  third  criterion  of  effect- 
ive teaching.  Unfortunately , this  is  an  uncommonly  difficult  job.  It  is 
so  difficult,  in  fact,  that  I doubt  whether  the  majority  of  the  schools  or 
departments  which  undertake  evalution  programs  would  really  attempt  to 
measure  this  variable  after  sober  reflection  of  the  problems . If  they  did 
attempt  evaluation  of  student  accomplishment,  I predict  the  majority  would 
not  do  it  effectively.  Actually,  the  relatively  low  correlations  obtained 
in  our  own  work  among  different  measures  of  student  accomplishment , after 
about  seven  years  of  hard  work  with  strong  support  and  good  facilities, 
suggest  that  student  gains  occur  along  many  independent  dimensions . 

Obviously,  academic  grades  do  not  suffice  as  a criterion.  They  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  overall  student  performance.  Grades  are  sometimes 
based,  justifiably,  upon  intangibles,  and  even  when  a "common  final  exam- 
ination" is  used  in  large  courses  we  must  recognize  that  different  teachers 
have  emphasized  different  material  during  the  term.  A "common  examination 
differentially  taps  areas  emphasized  by  different  instructors » 

If  it  is  assumed  that  a satisfactory  criterion  of  student  accomplish- 
ment could  be  developed , then  one  could  determine,  student  by  student, 
section  by  section,  which  teachers  had  students  with  the  greater  gains, 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  student  evaluation  instruments.  Only  a 
few  of  the  dimensions  we  have  found  by  thorough  analyses  of  student  evalu- 
ations were  correlated  with  student  accomplishment  measured  in  any  way. 

The  items  in  such  scales  had  differential  effectiveness  for  men  and  for 
women.  There  is  some  evidence  that  correlates  of  actual  accomplishment 
will  be  different  for  different  subject  matter  in  the  same  academic  area. 
Therefore,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  administrator  given  the  task  of 
awarding  correlates  of  student  accomplishment  obtained  from  evaluation 
instruments  would  have  to  decide  whether  to  reward  teachers  with  charac- 
teristics associated  with  accomplishment  by  men  or  by  women. 

Actually  the  situation  is  worse  than  this.  We  have  evidence  that 
students  with  specific  kinds  of  motives  do  best  with  certain  kinds  of 
instructors  and  in  classes  organized  in  certain  ways.  Therefore,  the 
administrative  decision  could  be  as  difficult  as  deciding  that  rewards 
should  be  given  to  instructors  who  improve  performances  of  students  of 
type  X,  but  not  be  given  to  instructors  for  their  improvement  of  students 

of  types  Y and  Z. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  recognized  that  an  important  variable  going 
into  any  effective  personality  description  is  intellectual  ability.  Much 
of  our  work  indicates  that  students  of  different  ability  respond  selective 
ly  to  the  classroom  dimensions.  Would  it  be  better  to  reward  teachers 
who  stimulate  the  brighter  students  or  the  duller? 


All  of  this  is  but  to  say  that  the  important  teacher  characteristics 
that  have  been  measured  do  not  indicate  blanket,  overall  effects  on  students. 
On  the  contrary,  teachers  tend  to  produce  positive  or  negative  effects  on 
highly  specific  sets  of  students  when  performance  measures  are  used. 
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This  brings  us  to  a discussion  of  the  ^^1^ 

teaching.  If  studentevaiuationsare^generally^.to  a great  extent, 
will  measure  a dimension  which  refl  ofPe^factlve  teaching  will  not 

attempted , °will  U** 

Tn  our  experience,  student  questionnaires  of  a brief  nature,  or 
with  items  bearing  only  f ace^f lldlty 3 f^rf n„Pwill  acCount  for  most  of  the 

SSrSrfesa 

Factor . 

one  interesting  thing  is  that  many  of  the  questionnaire  items  which 
are  associated  with  this  factor  are  just  those  you  would  exPecV:°  ®®Crl 
a truly  skillful  teacher.  Of  course,  there  are  some  items  on  which  an 

entertainer  might  receive  favorable  reactions,  aTlle"tA,- 

indicate  that  mere  showmanship  is  not  enough.  I students 

ations  of  teachers  in  broad  perspective,  it  appears  that  the  student 

distinguish  "entertainment  value"  from  "learning  something.  ,8qkill 

accomplished  ham  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  good  standing  on  this  Skill 
Factor  In  our  college  population  effective  organization,  an 

discuss  ion"1  skills  areS  import  ant.  If  the  teacher  is  interesting  but 
shallow,  this  is  reflected  in  the  student  opinions. 

Should  we  be  concerned  that  a teacher's  position  on  °u? aturaUy 
Factor  is  not  well  correlated  with  actual  student  accomplishment.  y; 

we  all  would  be  happier  if  the  correlations  were  *a“l*  “^far  from 
Nevertheless,  the  methods  used  to  measure  accomplishment  are  tar  from 
perfect  as  pychological  instruments.  Moreover,  we  have  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  measures  we  use  to  measure  present  accomplishment 
reflect  the  material  which  will  be  retained  over  any  appreciate  lengt 
time.  Thus,  they  may  lack  the  most  important  kind  of  validity. 

On  the  other  hand,  earlier  research  (McKeachie  and  Solomon,  1958) 
has  shown  that  teachers  receiving  favorable  student  evaluations 
are  "efSctive  recrulters"-in  that  students  in  ^ir  sections  take 
more  later  courses  in  psychology  than  students  enrolled  in  classes  ° 
teachers  rated  less  favorably.  This  is  at  least  one  plus  mark  for  Factor 

One -“the  Skill  Factor. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Skill  Factor  measures  the  safcis£f?££o"  * 
student  receives  from  the  course  and  from  the  instructor.  While  this  is 
not  all  that1™:  might  wish,  it  is  all  that  will  likely  be  ob gained  in_ 

most  situations.  It  is  not  without  some  further  ®ses 

faction  is  important.  It  does  relate  to  recruitment  into  later 
and  when  one  couples  this  with  the  empirical  observation  that,  to  some 
degree,  the  students  discriminate  between  showmanship  and  effective  tea 
it  is  more  than  a "trivial  something. 

Yet  while  this  skill  information  about  instructors  is  more  than 
trivia  it  U less  than  a complete  description  of  the  teacher. 


Ill 
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Students  should  not  be  expected  to  give  a complete  evaluation  of  the 
teacher.  This  lies  beyond  their  competence  and  range  of  experience.  What 
they  can  do  is  provide  information  as  to  how  "skillfully"  a teacher  does 
what  they  expect  him  to  do.  The  mistake  which  is  often  made,  and  which 
is  dangerous,  is  that  "skill"  will  be  taken  for  the  "entire  teacher." 

Informative  and  intelligent  use  of  information  about  this  skill- 
factor  is  possible  when  we  recognize  its  limits.  A reasonable  program 
must  include: 

1.  Ways  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  use  the  information 
from  students  as  feedback  to  adjust  his  techniques  and 
organization, 

2.  means  for  comparison  among  courses,  and 

3.  a method  of  communicating  information  about  overall 
skill-effectiveness  to  administrators. 

All  of  these  can  be  accomplished  without  creating  a situation  in 
which  the  future  of  an  individual  instructor  is  dependent  upon  meager 
teacher-skill  information  provided  in  a brief  questionnaire.  I believe 
the  following  program  would  capitalise  on  the  benefits  of  a student  evalu- 
ation program  and  remedy  many  of  the  common  faults  of  such  programs. 

1.  The  completed  forms  of  an  evaluation  procedure  in  which 
students  are  anonymous  are  held  by  the  clerical  staff  until 
the  final  grades  are  submitted  by  the  instructor. 

2.  The  instructor  would  study  the  student  evaluation  forms  and 
prepare  whatever  summaries  he  might  wish  to  make. 

3.  A faculty  review  panel,  or  several  of  them,  would  be  estab- 
lished for  each  department  or  university  unit  so  that  each 
panel  reviews  both  the  "raw  data"  of  the  individual  rating 
forms  and  the  summarized  results  of  a number  of  teachers  at 
the  same  level  of  instruction. 

4.  The  faculty  member  and  the  faculty  review  panel  meet  together 
to  consider  the  particular  evaluations  made  of  the  faculty 
member  made  by  his  students  and  the  suggestions  found  in 
answers  to  the  open  ended  questions.  The  panel  can  also 
provide  the  instructor  with  "base-line"  information  obtain- 
ed in  other  courses  of  the  same  semester  and  in  the  same 
course  in  previous  years.  The  panel  could  also  provide 
useful  suggestions  for  changes. 

5.  The  faculty  panel  could  provide  summary  information  for  the 
department  chairman  and  the  dean  as  to  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  courses  they  examined  and,  at  the  same  time, 
disguise  the  names,  and  individual  course  descriptions  if 
needed,  to  preserve  anonymity  of  the  individual  teachers. 

These  sets  of  procedures  would  be,  I think,  a meaningful  and  effec- 
tive basis  for  a program  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  through  feed- 
back from  the  students.  At  the  same  time  it  would  prevent  a dean  or  depart- 
ment head  from  misinterpreting  the  results  of  the  evaluations.  I would 
urge  that  a program  like  it  be  instituted  at  every  institution  concerned 
with  effective  teaching  and  that  it  be  used  to  supplant  all  programs  in 
which  either  student  or  teacher  anonymity  is  not  guaranteed. 
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To  this  point,  I have  tried  to  point  out  that  while  many  claims  are 
made  for  the  measurement  of  effective  teaching  through  evaluation  programs, 
student  evaluations  will  only  produce  information  concerning  one  dimension 
of  teaching:  students'  opinions  about  the  instructor  s skill--and--that 

this  should  be  recognized  as  having  some  merit  and  can  be  used  effective  y, 
provided  appropriate  protective  devices  are  provided.  Let  us  now  explore  a 
bit  more  the  reasons  why  protective  devices  are  required.  There  seem 
to  be  two  kinds  of  important  reasons:  (1)  the  need  for  consideration  o 

content  of  instruction,  and  (2)  individual  differences  among  students j as 
they  react  to  teachers.  First:  the  emphasis  upon  the  skill  aspects  of 

the  teacher  obscures  differences  in  quality  of  content.  What  levels  of 
qualifications  can  be  found  in  college  professors  around  the  country. . 

What  differences  exist  within  a department?  What  quality  of  information  is 
transmitted  in  classrooms?  We  should  note  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  information  is  up  to  date  and  of  value,  but,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  students  to  make  these  judgments. 


Actually,  informational  analysis  is  made  of  college  instructors. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  "publish  or  perish.  The  submission,  and  subse- 
quent  review,  of  articles  to  leading  journals  represents  one  way  m which 
the  scholar's  knowledge  is  subjected  to  examination  and  evaluation. 


Certainly,  the  publication  of  timely  articles  is  not  a sufficient 
criterion  for  evaluation  of  teacher  competence  in  regard  to  his  su  ject 
matter.  For  one  thing,  the  knowledge  of  the  prolific  writer  of  artic  es 
may  not  be  transmitted  to  his  classes.  Moreover,  each  of  us  knows  very 
knowledgeable  people  who  for  one  reason  or  other  do  not  publish  articles 
with  regularity.  However,  I would  bet  that  careful  study  of  teachers 
would  reveal  that  those  who  publish  a reasonably  large  number  of  artic  es 
(given  their  individual  circumstances)  tend  to  communicate  fresher  informa 
tion,"  and  perhaps  more  information,  than  their  colleagues  who  write  less. 
But  this  is  speculation  and  the  point  is  that  there  are  exceptions  tru  y 
exceptional  cases,  I believe-~but  exceptions  nevertheless.  Mechanisms 
should  be  instituted  by  administrative  officers  to  make  sure  these  excep- 
tions are  given  their  due.  In  any  case,  this  is  a matter  about  which 
student  opinions  are  of  limited  use. 


Most  college  administrators  and  others  anxious  to  institutejprograms 
of  evaluation  seem  worried  about  "skill  characteristics"  of  teachers  but 
not  about  the  quality  of  the  information  transmitted.  When  asked  about 
evaluations  of  the  latter,  the  advocates  of  student  evaluations  tend  to 
say  "we  hire  good  men  and  let  them  go  their  way,"  "anyone  can  tell  so- 
and-so  is  a fine  scholar  merely  by  talking  with  him,"  or  that  is  absolute- 
ly untestable." 


The  more  I reflected  upon  this  question  of  quality  of  instruction, 
the  more  I realized  that  very  little  data  was  available  which  bears  upon 
the  matter.  Therefore,  I went  to  several  fairly  recent  sources. of  informa 
tion  concerning  educational  matters  and  will  share  my  results  with  you. 

As  example,  use  my  field 


In  1963-64,  1,345  colleges  awarded  BA  degrees  in  psychology.  You  may 
be  interested  that  650  schools  awarded  masters  degrees  and  212  awarded 
Ph.D.s  in  psychology.  There  are  probably  about  2,000  colleges  in  the 
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country  today.  Psychology  is  probably  taught  at  most  of  our  2,000 
colleges.  Who  teaches  the  psychology  in  these  two  thousand  colleges? 

What  are  their  qualifications  and  what  is  the  level  of  information 
transmitted? 

I know  of  no  good  way  to  determine  precisely  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  of  psychology,  but  it  is  possible  to  use  the  1966  American  Psycholog- 
ical Directory  to  piece  together  some  information  about  what  the  situation 
across  the  country  must  be.  While  membership  in  the  APA  does  not  guarantee 
sound  knowledge  and  scholarship,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  those 
belonging  to  the  APA  would,  in  general,  be  more  qualified  to  teach  psychology 
at  the  college  level  than  those  who  do  not  belong.  Members  and  associates 
of  the  APA  must  meet  certain  scholarly  tests. 

In  Alabama  there  are  supposed  to  be  41  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  APA  directory  lists  members  associated  with 
only  10  schools.  In  terms  of  percentages,  24.4%  of  the  Alabama 
schools  have  APA  members. 

In  Florida,  48  advanced  schools  are  given  and  the  directory 
lists  APA  members  at  16.  This  gives  a 33%  figure  for  Florida. 

In  Oregon,  we  find  31  schools  of  which  13  have  members  of  the 
APA.  This  represents  about  42%. 

In  Connecticut,  there  are  41  advanced  schools  and  about  37 % 
have  APA  members  associated  with  them. 

Now,  I will  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  any  of  these 
estimates,  but  I believe  they  are  probably  reasonably  close  to  the  true 
situation.  They  mean  that  60%  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  United  States  do  not  have  APA  members  on  their  faculties.  These  figures, 

. by  themselves,  suggest  that  there  may  be  a real  cause  for  concern  over  the 
information  being  taught  in  undergraduate  programs. 

Recently  several  academic  areas  across  the  country  have  established 
"Commissions”  for  the  Improvement  of  Instruction  at  the  college  level. 

Already  the  Commissions  for  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics  have 
inaugurated  meaningful  programs  for  increasing  competancies  of  teachers. 
Commissions  should  be  established  in  all  scientific  areas  so  that  the 
present  status  of  higher  education  can  be  determined  in  each  field  and 
appropriate  corrective  measures  undertaken. 

The  point  is  that  except  where  commissions  have  begun  their  work,  we 
know  very  little  about  the  qualifications  of  college  teachers  in  many  fields. 
While  we  should  be  worried  about  skill  exhibited  in  the  classroom,  we  should 
also  be  worried  about  qualifications,  content,  and  the  amount  and  quality 
of  information  transferred  in  the  classroom.  As  we  move  away  from  the  large 
universities  the  problem  becomes  more  and  more  acute,  although  even  at  the 
large  schools  some  problems  may  exist.  Student  evaluation  instruments  can. 
provide  certain  useful  feedback  to  the  teacher  but  are  so  limited  in  techni- 
cal matters,  like  information  and  its  transfer,  that  they  should  not  be 
used  for  promotions  or  advancement. 
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Turning  to  the  second  reason  why  protective  devices  must  be  provided 
is  the  matter  of  student  differences  in  the  perception  of  teachers.  About 
five  or  six  years  ago,  one  teaching  fellow  I was  supervising  could  not 
understand  why  his  two  classes  in  introductory  psychology  reacted  so 
differently.  One  class  was  pleasant,  task-oriented  and  proceeded  at  a 
well  regulated  pace;  his  other  class  was  recalcitrant,  troublesome,  and 
became  bogged  down  in  technical  details,  for  example,  over  grading  or  test 
construction.  The  teacher  evaluation  ratings  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  showed  that  his  first  class  rated  him  as  an  effective  teacher  but 
the  ratings  of  his  second  class  were  enough  to  induce  suicide  in  all  but 
the  utterly  insensitive. 

We  knew  that  both  classes  were  atypical  in  that  they  had  a preponder- 
ance of  women.  There  were  about  17-18  women  in  each,  and  only  4 or  5 men, 
but  both  classes  were  similarily  constituted.  We  checked  the  students' 
previous  grade  point  averages  and  test  scores  in  both  classes.  The  out- 
come was  staggering.'  The  women  in  the  first  class  had  an  average  grade 
point  average  of  over  3.0  (on  a 4.0  = A scale)  whereas  the  women  in  the 
second  class  averaged  1.7  on  the  same  scale.  We  were  able  to  follow  the 
same  teaching  fellow  over  four  semesters.  The  same  pattern  always 
emerged--in  that  bright  women  always  rated  him  as  an  excellent  teacher, 
dull  women  rated  him  terribly.  Men,  regardless  of  grade  point  averages 
or  test  scores  always  gave  him  mediocre  ratings.  Think  of  the  inequities 
which  would  have  resulted  if  he  had  only  been  evaluated  by  his  second 
class.'  (The  consideration  of  data  from  only  the  first  class  would  have 
been  inaccurate  as  well,  as  would  the  evaluations  which  would  have  come 
from  an  all  male  class.  What  would  a really  accurate  generalization  be 
like?) 

Over  the  past  five  or  six  years,  our  research  using  student  evalu- 
ation instruments  has  shown  that  students  react  to  teachers  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way.  Men  and  women  may  differ  in  their  reactions  to  a 
teacher;  some  teachers  work  well  with  women- -others  do  not.  Some 
teachers  do  well,  or  poorly,  with  students  of  both  sexes.  Students  with 
different  intellectual  abilities  find  different  qualities  of  a teacher  to 
their  liking.  As  but  one  example,  the  brighter  students  tend  to  prefer 
small  discussion  classes  relative  to  lecture-oriented  classes.  Put 
another  way,  the  less  bright  student  prefers  the  traditional  lecture 
method  and  its  greater  organization  probably  is  of  use  to  him.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  while  classroom  organization  is  probably  "good”  in  some 
total  sense,  the  National  Merit  Scholars  actually  were  most  influenced 
toward  selections  of  majors  in  courses  in  which  they  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  next.  One  interpretation  might  be  that  organization  can  be 
detrimental  to  motivation  toward  course  material  for  the  very  bright 
students.  If  this  were  so,  and  you  were  the  dean,  how  much  would  you 
value  classroom  organization  in  considering  promotions? 

Students  with  different  motivational  backgrounds  react  differently 
to  teachers.  Again,  as  a minor  example,  students  who  are  filled  with 
concern  or  fear  about  failure  might  be  expected  to  prefer  those  teachers 
who  provide  structure  and  a known  organization  pattern  upon  which  their 
studies  can  be  based.  To  a limited  extent  this  is  true,  but  the  same 
circumstances  which  provide  organization  (e.g.,  study  sheets,  brief 
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examinations,  etc.)*  are  also  suggestions  as  to  possible  failure  and  when 
too  many  of  these  failure-tainted  organizational  cues  are  presented,  fear 
dominated  students  come  to  react  very  unfavorably.  Motivational  effects 
upon  student  evaluations  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  since  there  is 
a self-selection  of  courses  which  is  based  on  the  individuals'  motives,  to 
begin  with.  As  a far-out  but  real  example,  some  fear-of- failure  students 
with  low  ability  will  elect  a series  of  courses  which  are  very  difficult 
and  persist  in  them  despite  repeated  failure.  It  is  as  if  a person  elected 
to  practice  putting  in  front  of  an  audience  from  a position  100  ft.  from 
the  cup.  Of  course  a miss  is  a failure,  but  from  100  ft.,  who  could  blame 
him?  Who  could  blame  "Mary  Nervous"  for  failure  in  organic  chemistry,  and 
then  in  Biochem? 

The  personal  and  specific  motives  of  individual  students  play  a role 
in  teacher  evaluation,  but  their  role  is  not  a simple  one  and  one  not 
given  to  easy  analysis--especially  in  the  hurried  review  of  student  evalua- 
tions that  may  occur  by  administrative  officers. 

The  sex  of  the  student,  the  intelligence  of  the  student,  and  the 
motives  of  , the  student  all  play  a part  in  determining  reactions  to  teachers. 
As  in  life  everywhere,  their  roles  are  complicated  and  difficult  to  grasp, 
but  because  they  do  play  significant  role^,  as  do  other  factors  in  the 
students  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  there  is  no  global  teacher  dimension 
which  can  be  sought  after  and  found  by  those  who  would  wish  to  seek, 
identify,  label,  and  reward  teachers  exhibiting  it. 

Any  enlightened  use  of  teacher  evaluation  procedures  must  be  satis- 
fied with  much  less  than  what  is  wanted.  The  administrators  must  be 
satisfied  by  descriptions  of  student  evaluations  which  do  not  say  that 
teacher  A is  superior  to  teacher  B,  the  teacher  must  be  satisfied  to  learn 
of  the  overall  opinion  of  himself  by  students  and  some  limited  suggestions 
for  improvement.  None  of  us  need  be  satisfied,  however,  with  the  state  of 
the  art  of  teaching  or  with  the  research  into  factors  underlying  effective 
teaching  or  evaluation.  None  of  us  need  be  satisfied  with  the  content  or 
qualifications  of  instruction  at  a national  level.  It  is  important  for  all 
of  us  that  those  who  teach  are  those  who  themselves  excel. 
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Ill  - 5:  Apportionment  of  Merit  among  Classroom  Factors 

Robert  L.  Isaacson 

Chapters  III-l,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7 present  the  results  we  have  ob- 
tained in  attempting  to  achieve  better  understanding  of  the  dimensions 
of  students'  perceptions  of  the  classroom.  From  the  start  we  should 
note  the  limitations  of  our  work.  We  have  used  a very  restricted  pop- 
ulation, a restricted  set  of  teaching  methods  and  instructors,  and  a 
limited,  although  large,  number  of  questionnaire  items.  Furthermore, 
the  items  were  of  similar  construction  and  were  analyzed  using  only 
certain  statistical  methods . We  have  not  studied  exhaustively  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  students  relative  to  their  evaluation 
of  course  or  class.  In  the  future  we  will  move  toward  more  complete 
examination  of  all  of  these  variables  but  even  with  these  limitations, 
our  studies  have  provided  some  new  information.  Much  of  it  has  import 
for  questions  bearing  on  the  wider  application  of  merit  evaluations 
for  teachers.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  data  from  our 
present  research  efforts  can  not  be  generalized  to  other  groups  under 
other  conditions  at  least  at  the  college  level.  Much  of  what  will 
follow  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  our  data  can  be  generalized  to 
other  college  populations.  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  these  gen- 
eralizations may  not  be  appropriate  to  the  primary  or  secondary  school 
levels.  We  have  some  evidence  that  classroom  dimensions  obtained  from 
grade  school  children  are  rather  different  from  those  obtained  from 
college  students. 

First,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  traditional,  or  at  least  frequently 
heard,  points  of  view  concerning  merit  evaluations  of  teachers  and  how 
our  research  bears  upon  them. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  presence  of  merit  evaluations 
would  upgrade  teaching.  On  this  our  project  has  created  no  evidence. 
Frankly,  I doubt  if  there  would  be  much  of  a lasting  effect  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  an  evaluation  program  where  none  existed  before. 

Another  frequently  heard  argument  is  that  evaluations  would  allow 
the  differential  rewarding  of  exceptional  teachers.  Here  the  question 
is,  "What  are  the  criteria  of  exceptional  teaching?"  Ultimately  this 
question  must  be  answered  in  terms  of  student  learning.  Only  a few 
of  the  dimensions  of  student  ratings  we  have  abstracted  through  our 
analyses  were  correlated  with  student  accomplishment.  The  items  in 
such  scales  were  not  easily  found  and  had  differential  effectiveness 
for  the  different  sexes.  It  is  likely  that  correlates  of  accomplish- 
ment will  be  different  for  different  subject  matters.  Therefore,  it 
is  conceivable  that  an  administrator  given  the  task  of  awarding  teacher 
correlates  of  student  accomplishment  obtained  from  evaluation  instru- 
ments would  have  to  decide  whether  to  reward  teachers  with  character- 
istics associated  with  accomplishment  by  men  or  teacher’s  with  character- 
istics associated  with  accomplishment  by  women. 

Although  most  of  our  data  comes  from  college  populations,  a thesis 
done  in  our  School  of  Education  by  Lionel  Metevier  used  grade  school 
students,  their  practice  teachers,  and  their  college  supervisors  to 
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test  several  hypotheses  derived  from  our  college-level  work.  One 
curious  finding  was  that  three  clusters  of  correlations  were  obtained 
among  the  many  evaluation  techniques  used.  One  set  came  from  the 
pupils,  another  set  came  from  the  supervising  teacher  and  school  prin- 
cipal, and  the  third  from  the  college  supervisor.  The  three  sets  of 
correlations  were  largely  independent,  and  between  particular  items 
from  the  different  evaluators  there  were  frequently  negative  correl- 
ations, even  though  measurement  of  the  same  quality  was  intended.  This 
means  that  pupils , supervising  teachers , and  college  supervisors  used 
different  attributes  of  the  instructor  when  making  their  evaluations. 

This  observation,  and  others  like  it,  are  important  for  proper 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  using  evaluations  made 
by  supervisory  personnel.  In  the  grade  school,  supervising  teachers 
and  principals  tended  to  favor  the  beginning  teachers  who  maintained 
a Mtaut  ship”  and  a neat  bulletin  board.  Student  teachers  who  got 
their  work  plans  in  on  time,  and  who  were  not  a general  nuisance,  were 
positively  evaluated.  On  the  other  hand,  these  tidy  student  teachers 
were  not  always  favored  by  college  seminar  leaders  or  practicum  super- 
visors. This  resulted  in  an  absence  of  correlation  between  the  eval- 
uations of  the  college  supervisor  and  those  made  by  the  supervising 
teacher.  The  student  reactions  were  independent  of  both  of  these  sources 
of  information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  kind  of  discrepancies  may  exist  at 
the  college  level.  Supervising  faculty  may  often  mistake  neat  course 
syllabi  and  outlines  for  excellent  instruction.  The  teaching  fellow  or 
instructor  who  does  not  "rock  the  boat"  may  be  judged  as  superior.  As 
an  aside,  I sometimes  wonder  whether  some  faculty  talk  a better  course 
than  they  teach.  Often  in  faculty  discussions  we  hear  about  the  "re- 
markable effects"  of  innovations  instituted  by  a colleague.  Often  this 
information  is  volunteered  at  luncheon  or  over  cocktails.  Usually  no 
further  investigation  is  made  into  the  actual  effects  produced  by  the 
changes,  but  a myth  is  started  or  perpetuated.  In  any  case,  this  kind 
of  information,  or  misinformation,  becomes  a part  of  the  cognitive  domain 
of  the  faculty  or  administration . This  results  in  a ready-made  source 
of  bias  for  evaluation  by  colleagues  or  supervisor’s. 

Recently,  I have  heard  a new  twist  to  this  propaganda- like  ploy. 

The  conversation  went  like  this:  "This  new  method  (of  instruction) 

has  not  caught  on  with  the  students.  They  don’t  like  it.  But,  it 
really  does  work  in  getting  the  information  across.  They  really  learn 
with  it . " This  view  that  a technique  may  be  uncommonly  unpopular  yet 
uncommonly  effective  is  difficult  to  test,  since  it  is  so  difficult 
to  determine  the  relative  merit  of  any  method.  I am  very  suspicious  of 
this  kind  of  assertion,  however,  because  it  is  so  positive/  It  argues 
for  a blanket  effect,  over  all  students,  regardless  of  their  personality 
patterns  or  level  of  intellectual  ability.  Most  of  our  data  suggest 
that  few  such  comprehensive  effects  exist.  Moreover,  from  data  obtained 
from  student  evaluations  it  appears  that  students  are  discriminating 
and  that  unpopular  courses  are  those  in  which  the  teacher,  or  his 
methods,  are  ineffective. 
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This  brings  us  to  a discussion  of  the  first  criterion  of  effective 
teaching,  that  is  the  popularity  of  the  teacher  with  his  students.  If 
student  evaluations  are  to  be  generally  used,  it  is  likely  they  will 
measure  a dimension  which  reflects  popularity  to  a great  extent.  At- 
tempts to  measure  the  other  criteria  of  effective  teaching  will  not  be 
attempted  or,  if  attempted,  win1,  likely  fail.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  should  be  aware  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  student  eval- 
uations which  measure  a teacher's  popularity  with  his  students. 

In  our  experience,  student  questionnaires  of  a brief  nature,  or 
with  items  bearing  only  face  validity,  will  produce  responses  which 
will  fall  primarily  upon  one  factor.  This  same  factor  will  account 
for  most  of  the  variance  in  situations  in  which  more  than  one  factor 
can  be  extracted  by  factor  analysis.  In  the  past  we  have  named  this 
factor  the  Teacher  Skill  Factor , or  merely  Factor  One . 

Should  we  be  concerned  that  a teacher's  position  on-  our  Teacher 
Skill  Factor  is  not  well  correlated  with  actual  accomplishment?  Nat- 
urally, we  all  would  be  happier  if  the  correlations  were  easily  obtained 
and  high.  Nevertheless,  the  methods  used  to  measure  accomplishment 
are  far  from  perfect  as  psychological  instruments.  Moreover,  we  have 
no  convincing  evidence  that  the  measures  we  use  to  measure  present 
accomplishment  reflect  the  material  which  will  be  retained  over  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  Thus,  they  may  lack  validity  of  the  most 
important  kind. 

At  the  very  least  the  Skill  Factor  measures  the  satisfaction  a 
student  receives  from  the  course  and  from  the  instructor.  While  this 
is  not  all  that  one  might  wish,  it  is  all  that  will  likely  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  without  some  merit.  Student  satisfaction  is  important.  It 
does  relate  to  recruitment  into  later  courses  and  when  one  couples  this 
with  the  empirical  observation  that,  to  some  degree,  the  students  dis- 
criminate between  showmanship  and  effective  teaching,  it  is  more  than 
a "trivial  something.” 

I mentioned  at  the  beginning  that  I doubted  if  a program  of  eval- 
uation would  have  any  prolonged  effect,  in  and  of  itself.  However, 
this  .does  not  mean  that  differences  do  not  exist  among  teachers  in 
terms  of  this  most  readily  measured  dimension,  the  Skill  Factor.  Given 
these  differences,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  they  should  be  known. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  students  know  about  them.  I believe  that 
they  should  be  known  by  the  individual  professors  involved  at  least. 
Therefore,  I believe  that  an  evaluation  program  using  information  from 
students  is  desirable  even  with  the  necessary  limitations  and  restrict- 
ions. As  I have  stressed,  it  is  my  impression  that  only  a Skill  Factor 
will  be  represented.  But  this  information  is  valuable.  It  exists  in 
nature,  in  this  case  a part  of  the  student  body,  and  deserves  to  be 
known  in  wider  circles. 

While  I endorse  a student  evaluation  program,  the  next  logical 
question  is  a very  knotted,  complicated  one  and  answers  to  it  may 
vary  from  college  to  college,  from  department  to  department.  There  is 
no  question  that  each  instructor  should  be  able  to  jcnow  the  evaluations 
made  by  his  own  classes.  Beyond  this,  however,  mechanisms  should  be 
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established. which  provide  reasonable  safeguards  for  both  the  institution 
and  the  individual  professor,  so  that  both  may  profit  from  judicious 
use  of  the  information  and  neither  be  the  subject  of  its  unfortunate  or 
hasty  misuse.  Perhaps  committees  selected  by  the  faculty  which  have 
both  perspective  and  understanding  might  be  suitable  mechanisms  through 
which  the  information  from  evaluations  are  considered.  They  could  ad- 
vise the  administration  as  to  the  general  level  of  instruction  as  well 
as  areas  of  strength  and  weakness.  They  could,  as  well,  perform  a 
constructive  role  in  advising  their  colleagues  as  to  their  position 
relative  to  other  teachers  and  give  advice  for  areas  of  improvement. 
Whatever  the  specific  techniques  used  may  be,  it  will  be  vital  to  have 
some  means  whereby  unjust  use  of  information  will  be  prevented.  Given 
an  adequate  form  of  protection,  the  information  obtained  from,  students 
evaluations  can  be  a rich  source  of  information  to  the  professor,  the 
department,  the  college,  and  the  university. 
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Student  Ratings  of  Teacher 
W.  J.  McKeachie 


Effectiveness 
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Everyone  evaluates  college  teaching}  but  no  one  knows  how  to  do  it. 
Campus  conversations  often  contain  phrases  like  ."Professor.  Jones  is  gteat  - 
absolutely  great!"  "Bill  Smith  is  an  excellent  researcher  but  I’m  afraid 
that  he’s  not  very  effective  in  the  classroom."  "The  staff  .of  our  college 
are  unusual  in  their  combination  of  high  scholarship  and  superb  teaching!' 

Yet,  whenever,  a program  for  rewarding  good  teaching  is  .discussed  it 
encounters  the  barrier,  "But  how  can  we  evaluate  teaching?" 

The  ultimate  criterion  of  good  teaching  is  education.  The  teacher 
whose  students .make  .good  progress  toward  educational  goals.. is.  an  effective 
teacher  regardless  of  how  he  looks  or  what  techniques  he -uses.  But  this 
straight-forward  statement  makes  the  problem  meretriciously. .simple.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  .it  is  only  rarely  that  we  have  defined. .our. .educational 
objectives  clearly  enough  to  permit  measurement.  Even .when...  objectives  are 
relatively  clear,  .we  .seldom  have  .had  the  ingenuity  .and  .tenacity. -necessary 
to  devise  adequate  .measures . As  a result  evaluation  of  teaching. -has  been 
forced  to  rely  upon  expedients  of  less  obvious  validity.  - .Nevertheless 
evidence  from  student -behavior  is  still  worth  trying -for...  ..Eor.  .example  it 
is  possible  to  get  such  evidence  as  student  reading  .outside-course  re- 
quirements, plans  for  .reading  after  completion  of  a course y election  of 
advanced  courses  in  the  same  field,  discussion  outside  class  of  class®®' 
relevant  topics,  etc.  

Peer  or  administrator  ratings  are  other  alternatives  to  ba  .considered 
in  evaluating  teaching.  . But  peers  in. advanced  courses  .are  .more  likely  to 
note  omissions  than. strengths,  and  often  peer  judgments  are  simply  second 
hand  student  judgments. 

That  students  should  .serve,  as  the  "experts"  in  evaluating.. the  ..effec- 
tiveness of  their  instruction  is  a relatively  new  and  .revolutionary  idea 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  .. No  one  has  doubted  ..that  ..students  had 
opinions  about  the  .quality  ...of . instruction,  they  received r ..but-only  within 
the  past  four  decades  have  these  ideas  been  systematically  -gathered-  Be- 
ginning, in  the  early .1920’s,  the  use  of  formal  faculty  ..evaluation,  by 
students,  has  grown  ..until ..over  half . of  our  American  colleges  and  .univer- 
sities have  probably  used  .them  at  one  time  or  another.  (.Mueller  .1.951)  . 
Numerous,  articles  ..have  .been  published,  arguing  for  or  against,  the  .use  of 
. students,  ratings . However , the.  research  in  the  area,  is -scattered,,  and 
those  contemplating  - the  ..use . of . student . ratings  may  not  .realize  that  there 
are  empirical  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  they  raise. 

The  Michigan. project. has  .had.  continuing  interest  in.the-use.af.-stu- 
. dent . rat ings  of  teacher. .effectiveness.  In.  Contract  No- ..QE  .850,  -we  estab- 
lished certain  stable  dimensions  of  teaching  as  rated  by  students.  In 


■^This.  chapter  is  .derived ..from  a paper  presented  .by  ,W.  J.  McKeachie  at 
the  American  Psychological  Association  meetings,  September,  1965. 


the  current  project  we  .have  been  concerned  with  determining -the  validity 
of  the  ratings  in  terms  of  the  criteria  of  student  achievement. 

The  validity  of  student  ratings  has  been  the  chief  bone. .of. -conten- 
tion between  those  for  and  .those  against  the  use  of  .student  .ratings . The 
problem  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  "Validity  for  what. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  aim  of  teaching  is  to  produce  changes 
in  students.  Unfortunately,  the  types  of  .changes  desired  .are  seldom  clear 
ly  defined  or  measured.  . The  .advocates  of  student  ratings  make  one  or  both 
of  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  One  of  the  desirable  outcomes  of  education  is  the  favorable  .reac- 
tion of  students ...  Stated  thus  baldly,  this  assumption -seems  lack- 
ing in  idealism,  but  it  might  be  justified  with  .the  argument  .that 
interested  students  are  apt  to  continue  their  education,  both,  in 
and  out  of  college, -and  as  alumni  and  citizens ;to  support  educa- 
tional activities  in -general.  Other  things  being  equal,  one  would 
rather  have  satisfied  than  dissatisfied  students. 

2.  Student  ratings  of  teaching  are  an  index  of  desired  student  learn- 
ing which  the  teacher  or  course  has  produced. 

3.  Instructor  knowledge  of  student  perceptions  of  his  behavior  may  be 
useful  in  improving  teaching. 

Student  ratings  as  evidence  of  favorable  student- attitudes 

If  one  accepts  as  a legitimate  educational  objective  the  favorable^ 
reaction  of  students r .ratings  by  students  have  high  face  .validity.  Vali- 
dation of  a teacher  scale  for  this  purpose  might  involve  checking  the 
scale  against  interviews. 

The  persistence  of  these  attitudes  might  be  assessed  -by  .comparing 
evaluations  of  students  .at  the  .conclusion  of  a course  with -evaluations 
made  several  .months,  -or  even  years,  later.  One  often  .hears  stories  of 
the  teacher  a . student  hated  .until  he  got  out  and  .realized  .how  much  he  d 
learned.  The  Piirdue  data  .suggest  that  this  is  not  generally  .true..  . The 
teachers  rated -highly  by  students  tend  to  be  those  most  highly  . regarded 
by  alumni.  Drucker  .and  .Remmer ’.s  research  on  this  point  .(1957)  ..shows 
that  student  ratings  of  instructors  correlate  well  (.40  to  .68)  with 
alumni  ratings  of  the  same  instructors. 

S tudent  ratings  as  evidence  of  attainment  of  educational  obiectives 

The  data  on  validity,  .in  terms  of  the  second  criterion  .--  student 
change  — will  satisfy  neither  the  . proponents  nor  the  opponents  of  stu- 
dent evaluation  of  teaching  but  are  generally  encouraging. 

Elliott  (1949)-,  in  a study  of  36  college  chemistry  teachers  .at  Pur- 
due, failed  to  find  .significant  correlations  between .teaching  .effective- 
ness as  measured  by  -mean  student  achievement  and  mean  score  on  the  "Pur- 
due Rating  Scale -for  Instructors"  ( r = .239-. 17  ).  However,  ratings  on 
four  of  the  items  on  .the  Purdue  scale  were  significantly  .correlated 
( P =.  .05  ) with  teaching  effectiveness.  They  were: 
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1.  Conduct  during  laboratory  period  (actively  helpful  vs.  waits 
to  be  asked  for  assistance) . 

2.  Attitude  (liberal  or  narrow-minded). 

3.  Educational  effectiveness  of  recitation. 

4.  Rating  as  compared  to  other  instructors  at  Purdue. 

One  of  Elliott’s  most  interesting  discoveries  was  that  certain  instruc- 
tors were  relatively  .more  effective  in  stimulating  .achievement  .in  low- 
ability  students  .than  -in  .high^ability  -students,  while  other  instructors 
were  more  effective  with  high— ability  students.  While  .the  overall .ratings 
of  these  two  types  of  teachers  were  not  significantly  .different , the 
teachers  who  were  more  effective,  with  high— ability  students  were  rated 
higher  by  these  .students  .than  .by  low-ability  students.  . Teachers  who  were 
more  effective  with  low-rability  students  were  rated  higher -by  those  stu- 
dents.. These  data -indicate -that  what  a student  has.  achieved  in  a -course 
is  to  some  degree  reflected  in  his  rating  of  his  instructor. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  Russell  (1951)  who  found  that  .as.  .com- 
pared with  under-achievers  students,  who.  achieved  more.  than. .would  .have  been 
predicted  in  a -class  .rated.. the  course  higher  .on  contribution. -of- text  .to 
course,  fairness  of  examinations , and  fairness  of  grades...  Perhaps,  one  of 
the  reasons  ratings  of  the  course  tend  to  be  more  valid  than-  ratings-  of 
the  instructor  is  that  course  ratings  tend  to  be  lower  .and. -more-variable 
(Flesher,  1952).  One  .might  also  relate  student,  ratings -to. .indices,  of  stu- 
dent motivation.  McKeachie  and  Solomon  (1958)  present  some  .evidence  that 
students  of  highly  rated  instructors  elect  more  courses  in  the  same  field. 

Additional  research  on  -the  .validity  of  student  ratings. .is. -important 
both  to  researchers,  .desiring  measures  of  teaching  effectiveness,  and  to 
college  .administrators , teachers , and  students  interested  in  .improving 
college  teaching.  In  our  studies  of  student  ratings  we  have  attempted 
first:  to  determine. '.stable  .factors  of  student  ratings  and  then.. ta. relate 
these  to  teacher  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  achievement.. of  the 
teacher's  students..  . Our  approach  differed  from  the  usual  one- in -terms 
of  our  interest  in  getting  information  about  student  . perceptions  of 
teacher  behavior  as  well  as  some  information  about  student  evaluative 
reactions . 

Our  procedures  are  described  in  Chapter  III  — 1.  -This  chapter  re- 
ports. some  additional  .results  on  .the  relationship  between  student  ratings 
and  other  measures  of  teaching  effectiveness. 

Our  factor  analysis  had  produced  six  stable  factors i . Skill,  Over- 
load, Structure,  Feedback,  Group  Interaction,  and  Student^Teacher  Rapport. 

What  do  these  dimensions  have  to  do  with  effective  teaching? 

Two  of  the  factors  are  significantly  related  to  .teacher  .effectiveness 
as  measured  by  performance  of  a teacher's  students  on  our  Introductory' 
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Psychology  Criteria  test  (corrected  for  intelligence). -.(r’s  -.  ..28  .and  .51). 
These-  were  "Skill"  and  "Student-Teacher  Rapport.."  Even. .more. .interesting 
is  that  other  dimensions,  while  not  related  to  over-rail  effectiveness, 
are  related  to  effectiveness  with  particular  kinds  of.  students.  The 
"Overload"  factor,  for  example,  relates  positively  to  effectiveness  with 
women  students.  For  men,  on  the  other  hand,  effective  .teachers  were 
high  on  our  dimensions  of  "Structure  and  Feedback. 


Previously  we  have  found  that  teachers  who  are  effective  as.  measured 
by  student  performance,  on  an  objective  test  are  likely  to  be  .ineffective 
as  measured  by  student  .performance  on  an  essay  test,  and  we- -have -also 
found,  that  "warm"  teachers  are  relatively  more  effective  for.  students 
high  in  n Aff  than  for  those  low  in  11  Aff.  Taken  together  our  data  in- 
dicated that  teaching  effectiveness  is  not  a unitary  concept  but  one  in- 
volving a number  of  complex  interactions. 


When  we  ask  "Which  teachers  are  most  effective?"  we. .need. -to^add -fur- 
ther "For  which  objectives?"  and  "For  which  students?  . - -But  with  such 
specifications  student  evaluations  can  provide  useful  evidence  of  teaching 
effectiveness . 
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7:  Observer  and  Student  Perceptions  of  Teaching  Behavior 

in  French,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology  Classes 


Yi-Guang  Lin  and  Wilbert  J . McKeachie 


The  problem  of  assessing  teaching  effectiveness  has  become  more  and 
more  important  as  college  students,  faculty,  and  administration  have  be- 
come increasingly  attentive  to  teaching.  If  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  reward  good  teaching,  they  need  methods  of  evaluating  it.  Thus 
the  search  for  valid  and  generally  usable  methods  has  intensified. 


The  purposes  of  this  paper  are:  1)  to  compare  student  and  observer 

ratings  of  teaching  behavior  in  three  courses  (French,  Mathematics,  and 
Psychology) ; 2)  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  teachers  ^teaching 
rated  as  effective  by  the  students  in  three  courses;  3)  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  teaching  characteristics  to  student  satisfaction. 


FIRST  STUDY 
Procedure 


Measures 


Four  methods  of  assessing  teaching  behavior  were  employed. 


I.  Student  Perceptions 


Student  ratings  of  teaching  behavior  have  been  increasingly  utilized 
in  recent  years  (McKeachie,  1957).  However,  the  dimensions  or  categories 
of  teaching  behavior  relevant  to  important  student  motives-  have  not  been 
well  established  or  identified.  We  were  interested  in  studying  the  effect 
of  Student  need  Achievement,  need  Affiliation,  and  Achievement  _Anxiety  upon 
academiciperformance  with  diff^nt  types  of  teachers..  To  differentiate 
teaching.  L>es  relevant  to  these  motives  our  first  step  was  to  construct 
an  inventory  consisting  of  items  describing  teacher  and  group  charactens 
tics  theoretically  relevant  to  these  needs. 


A list  of  twenty  such  items  was  first  tried  out  in  a. sample  of  in-  _ 
troductory  psychology  course  students.  Four  dimensions  of  teaching  behavior 
wereidentified  by  factor  analysis.  The  three  items  most  clearly  defining 
each  dimension  were  as  follows: 


A. 


Warmth  (Affiliation  cues)  - Interpersonal  warmth  between  instructor 
and  class  members. 


1.  Students  in  class  were  friendly. 

2.  Instructor  was  friendly  to  me  personally. 

3.  Instructor  seemed  personally  interested  in  each  c ass 

member. 
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B. 


Achievement  - The  amount  of  achievement  cues  provided  by  the  ms true 
tor  and  class. 


1.  instructor  Set  very  high  standard  for  the  students. 


2.  Members  of  the  class  competed  to  do  well. 

3.  The  course  work  presented  a real  challenge  to  me. 

C.  Feedback  - The  amount  of  information  about,  examinations  and 

performance  provided  by  the  instructor. 

1.  Instructor  announced  examinations  in  advance. 

2.  Instructor  announced  before  a test  .what.. kind_.of.  items  would 
be  in  it;  i.e.,  whether  multiple  choice, . essay , etc. 

3.  When  I spoke  in  class  I could  tell  from,  the  .instructor fs  re- 
action whether  what  I said  was  right  or  wrong. 

D.  Structure  - The  amount  of  organization  of  content  provided  by 

the  instructor. 

1.  Instructor  put  outline  of  the  day’s  lecture  or  discussion  on 
blackboard  at  the  beginning  of  each  class-period. 

2.  Instructor  made  it  clear  how  each  topic  fit  into  the  total 
course. 

3.  Instructor  followed  an  outline  closely. 

. Each  student  was  asked  at  the  end  of  the  semester  to.  rate  his  course 
in  these  12  items  on  a four  point  scale  from  always  true  through  frequently 
true.,,  seldom  true  through  never  true. 

Student  Satisfaction  Scale.  The  items  listed  above. .-are .descriptive. 
While. students  might  agree  on  whether  or  not  an  instructor  behaved  in  a par- 
ticular way,  different  students  might  not  agree  on  whether  they  liked  this 
behavior.  Each  student  also  rated  for  each  of  the .twelve,  items  his  degree 
of  satisfaction  with  this  aspect  of  the  class.  The  student  was... also  asked 
to  rate  his  instructor’s  general  teaching  effectiveness  and  the  contribution 
of  the  course  to  his  education  on  a five  point  scale:  superior,  very  good, 

good,.. fair , poor. 


II.  Bales-Mann  Observation 

The.  utilization  of  trained  observers  in  assessing  ..  group. -behavior  and 
interaction . has  been  shown  to  be  a useful  research  technique, in  social  psy- 
chology (Bales,  1950).  A trained  observer  in  the  "field"  can. encode  in 
detail,  the  individual  acts  of  the  members  within  a behaving  group . 

Mann  (1959)  modified  Bales’  system  for  social  interaction  ..process 
analysis  and  developed  eight  categories  of  classification  which  seem  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  assessing  teaching  behavior. in  classroom  situations. 
A brief  description  of  the  eight  categories  follows. 


Category 


Examples  of  Student  or  Teacher  Acts 


1.  Positive  support 

2.  Tension  release 

3.  Giving  suggestion 

4.  Giving  opinion,  orien- 
tation 

5.  Asking  question 

6.  Asking  for  support 

7.  Showing  tension 

8.  Negative  support 


Showing  solidarity,  giving  help,  reward  and 
agreement,  etc. 

Joking,  laughing,  showing  satisfaction 
Giving  suggestion,  direction 

Giving  opinion,  evaluation,  analysis;  expres- 
sing feelings,  wishes,  giving  orientation,  etc 
Asking  for  orientation,  information,  repeti- 
tion, etc. 

"Do  you  see  what  I mean?" 

Crying,  leaving  the  room 
Criticizing 


Since  the  teacher  talks  over  half  the  time  in  typical  college  classes, 
a class  may  be  conceived  of  as  a social  group  consisting  of  two  interesting 
entities. — teacher  and  students.  The  behavior  of  each  entity  can/be  de- 
scribed separately  in  the  eight  categories  listed  above.  Our  observer  clas- 
sified and  tallied  each  act  during  an  entire  class  period.  Each  class  was 
observed  two  or  three  times. 


The.  observers  were  trained  by.  Mann  in  a series  of  special  training 
sessions-  During  training  proficiency  of  the  trainees -was.  checked  against 
Dr.  Mann's  assessment  over  a sample  oi  recorded  behavior—.  The  evaluation  was 
made  by  plotting  the  number  of  acts  in  each  category,  on.  binomial  probability 
paper  (Mosteller  and  Tukey,  1949).  The  observers.  were~required  to  have  their 
scoring,  consistently  within  the  .05  boundary  during  training  before  their 
actual,  observation  of  classrooms  began.  The  agreement  between  observers  in 
the  classroom  was  also  high  enough  (the  median  r = .85)  to  warrant  the  assui^p 
tion  of  adequate  interjudge  reliability. 

Three  composite  scores  were  derived  from  the  Bales -Mann  data. 

A.  Teacher  positive  social-emotional  support:  The  ratio  of  Cate- 

gories 1 + 2 to  Categories  1 + 2 + 7 + 8. 

B.  Teacher  task:  The  ratio  of  Categories  3 + 4 + 5 to  Total  Scores 

.-  7. 

C.  Teacher  assertion:  The  ratio  of  Category  7 to  Categories  4+5. 

III.  "Bales"  Observer  Rating 

In.  addition  to  the  task  of  encoding  the  individual  acts  according  to  the 
Bales-Mann  categories,  the  observers,  at  the  end  of . the  session,  rated  the 
following,  six  aspects  of  the  teaching  behavior  of  the  instructor. 

A.  Warmth:  Warmth  of  interpersonal  relation  between  instructor  and 

class. 

B.  Achievement : The  extent  to  which  the  instructor  emphasized  desire 

for  high  level  of  performance  on  the  part  of  students. 
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C.  Structure:  The  degree  to  which  the  instructor  "structured"  the 

classroom  situation. 

D.  Anxiety : The  overall  impression  of  the  level  of  anxiety  which 

.prevailed  in  the  classes. 

E.  Power:  The  extent,  in  discussion,  the  instructor  attempted  to 

convince  students  to  adopt  his  point  of  view  on  an  issue  dis- 
cussed. 

F.  Overall  rating:  An  overall  evaluation  as  to  whether  the  instructor 

was  an  excellent,  good,  or  poor  teacher. 

IV.  "Non-Bales"  Observer  Rating 

Each  class  was  also  visited  two  or  three  times  .by.  two.  or .three  gra- 
duate student,  .observers  without  any  special  training  who  rated  three  char- 
acteristics of  the  teaching  behavior:  Warmth,  tension,  and  structure. 

These  three  characteristics  were  described  as  follows: 

A.  Warmth:  Friendliness  of  instructor  and  the  tendency  of  the  instruc- 

tor to  call  members  of  the  class  by  first  name. 

B.  Tension:  The  tendency  of  members  in  the  class:. to .engage  in  irre- 

levant private  conversation  and  to  participate  in  irrelevant  acti- 
vity . 

C.  Structure:  The  degree  to  which  the  instructor .put. an  outline  of 

the  day's  lecture  or  discussion  on  the  blackboard. .at .the  beginning 
of  the  period,  followed  the  outline,  summarized. .the  day's  material 
at  the -end  of  the  period,  and  indicated  at . the:  end  of  the  period 
what  the  next  day's  lecture  or  discussion  would  deal  with. 


Description  of  Courses  and  Sample 

Characteristics  of  teaching  in  three  different .courses .were  investigated 
in  the  first. study.  One  was  a second  year  French,  course.,  consisting  of  16 
sections,  taught  by  16  different  instructors,  with  -a .total,  of  292  students 
enrolled.  Another  was  an  introductory  mathematics  course .consisting  of  9 
sections  .taught  by  9 different  instructors.  The  total .number  of  students 
was  260.  The.. third  course  was  an  introductory  psychology -course  consisting 
of  12  sections  taught  by  6 different  instructors  .with.. a -total  ..of  241  stu- 
dents. These  three  courses  were  regular  courses  offered. by  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mean  ratings  and  scores  on  the  various  scales  were  used  as  measures 
for  each  section.  The  sample  size  for  each  course  was  therefore  the  num 
ber  of  sections;  i.e.,  16,  9,  and  12  for  French,  Mathematics,  and  Psychology 

courses  respectively. 


o 
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Results 


I.  Relationship  of  the  different  assessment  methods. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3 show  the  relationships  among  tha. three  methods  of 
measuring  Warmth  and  Structure  in  the  three  courses..  In.  these  Tables  the 
rank  order  of  correlations  should  be  (from  high  to  low) 

1.  monotrait  - heteromethod  (e.g. , Bales  warmth  x. student  warmth) 

2.  heterotrait  -monomethod  (e.g..  Bales . warmth  x Bales  structure) 

3.  heterotrait  - heteroraethod  (e.g..  Bales  warmth  x non-Bales 
structure) 

For  "Achievement  Cues"  we  have  data  only  from  the  Bales-Mann  observers  and 
students  (See  Table  4).  As  the  Tables  indicate  our  results  are  spotty.  For 
the  French  course,  the  only  significant  correlation  occurred  between  the  stu- 
dent perception  and  the  non-Bales  observer’s  rating,  of  Warmth  (r  = .56).  For 
the  Mathematics  course,  significant  agreement  be.tween.metbads  on  the  same 
characteristics  occurred  only  on  Achievement  Cues  (r  = -66.  between  the  stu- 
dent rating  and  Bales  observer  rating) . For  the  Psychology  course,  some 
degree  of  agreement  was  indicated  between  the  student,  perception  and  the  non- 
Bales  observer's  ratings  on  warmth  (r  = .61)  and  between-. the  student  percep- 
tion and.. Biales -observer 's  ratings  on  Achievement  Cues.,  (r  = .66).  Although 
the  correlation. coefficients  are  not  spectacular,  reasonably  good  agreement 
between,  observers  and  students  is  found  on  Achievement  Cues  considering  the 
low.  reliability  of  single  itemv  scales.  For  Warmth,  .the.. agreement  is  also 
good  except  for  the  ratings  by  the  Bales  observers. -in  Mathematics.  The 
ratings  of  Structure  are  not  in  good  agreement. 


Table  1 


Warmth 


tructure 


-Correlation  Coefficients  among  Three  Kinds  of  ..Ratings 


of  . .Two 

Characteristics  in 

French  Course  (N  = 

16  sections) 

Warmth 

Structure 

Bales  Non-Bales 

Student 

Bales 

Non-Bales  Student 

Bales 

.’34 

-20 

.38 

1 

• 

o 

VO 

-.05 

Non-Bales 

.56* 

-.25 

-.09- 

.26 

Student 

.02” 

.02 

..'38 

Bales 

.or  v 

.19 

Non-Bales 

-.05 

Student 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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Table  4 


Correlation  Coefficients  between  Student  Ratings  and 
Bales  Observer  Ratings  of  the  Same  Characteristics 


Characteris  tic 

Courses 

French 

(N=16  sections) 

Mathematics 
(N=9  sections) 

Psychology 
(N==12 . sections  ) 

Achievement 

Cues 

• 17... 

.66* 

.66* 

Overall  Rat- 
ing of 
Instructor 

.08 

.75* 

.21 

Overall  Rat- 
ing of 
Course 

.01 

.69* 

.09 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


The  teacher  positive  social-emotional  support  index,  was  expected 
to  correlate  positively  and  significantly  with  Warmth.-as. -measured, by  our 
three  . rating-r^chniques-.'  The  results  shown  in  •Table  5 arc.  that  , none  of 
these  correlations  ;was  significant  and  two  fairly  large.. ones,  were.oin  the 
negative  direction(r  =-*51  between  teacher.positive  social- emotional  sup 
port  and  •npnrBales  Warmth  in  the  Mathematics jcpurse  and  r = 7*45  between 
the  index  and  Bales  observer  rating  of  Warmth  in  the  Psychology  course) . 

Table  5 

Correlation  Coefficients  between  the  Bales  Teacher 
Positive  Social-Emotional  Support 


and  Three  Kinds 

of  Ratings  of 

Warmth 

Rating  Method 

Courses 

French 

Mathematics 

Psychology 

Student 

-.07 

-.10 

-.18 

Bales  Observer 

.46 

.28 

-.45 

Non-Bales  Observer 

.17 

-.51 

.07 

II.  Teaching  Characteristics  Related  to  the  Ratings  of  Effectiveness 

Tables  6 and  7 show  the  correlation  coefficients  among  teaching  char- 
acteristics and  tatings  of  effectiveness. 


Table  6 

Relations  among  Student  Perceptions,  Satisfaction, 
and  Their  Ratings  of  Teacher  Effectiveness  and  Course  Value 


Satisfaction  Overall 


French 

Perception 

Warmth 

Ach 

Fdbk . 

Str. 

Ins  tr 

Cse 

(16  Sections) 

Warmth 

. 90** 

.50* 

.53* 

.41 

. 65** 

.40 

Achievement 

.52* 

. 79** 

.35 

.35 

.59* 

.28 

Feedback 

„ 41 

.19 

. 75** 

.49 

.23 

.16 

Structure 

.32 

.57* 

. 84** 

.79** 

.58* 

.49* 

Overall 

Instructor 

. 63** 

. 89** 

.65** 

. 78** 

.79** 

Course 

.42 

.62** 

.53* 

.76* 

. 79** 

Math 

(9  Sections) 

Perception 

Warmth 

Achievement 

Feedback 

Structure 

.94** 

.36 

-.06 

.46 

-.44 

.14 

.23 

-.08 

.30 
.30 
-.13 
. 67* 

.51 
.55 
-.35 
. 86** 

-.10 
.22 
.70* 
. 64 

.08 
.44 
.54 
. 76** 

Overall 

Instructor 

Course 

-.02 

.29 

.29 
. 64 

-.  31 
-.09 

.67** 
. 79** 

. 82** 

. 82** 

Psych 

Perception 

(12  Sections) 

Warmth 

. 70* 

.58* 

.51 

.48 

.69* 

.37 

Achievement 

.49 

. 93** 

-.24 

. 69* 

.94** 

. 82** 

Feedback 

.18 

-.36 

.83** 

-.12 

-.37 

-.39 

Structure 

. 22 

.14 

.07 

. 62* 

. 28 

. 38 

Overall 

Instructor 

.56 

. 83** 

-.  11 

. 76** 

. 69* 

Course 

.55 

. 74** 

-.01 

. 77** 

.69* 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Table  7 


Correlation  Coefficients  between  Teaching  Characteristics  and 
Three  Criteria  of  Teaching  Effectiveness  (a) 


French  Course  (N  = 

16  Sections) 

Student  Ratings 

Bales  Overall 

Warmth 

Instructor 

Course 

Rating 

Non-Bales 

Warmth 

.56* 

.11 

o 04 

.42 

Student  Rating 
Warmth 

.65** 

.40 

.27 

Mathematics  Course 

(N  = 9 Sections) 

Bales  Overall 

Achievement 

Instructor 

Course 

Rating 

Bales  Rating 
Achievement 

.66* 

.14 

.14 

.39 

Student  Rating 
Achievement 

.22 

.44 

.65 

Bales  Overall 
Rating 

.65 

.75* 

.69* 

Bales  Rating 
Structure 

. 26 

.72* 

.57 

.48 

Non-Bales  Rating 
Structure 

.11 

.38 

.28 

.28 

Student  Rating 
Structure 

-.08 

.64 

.76* 

.30 

Psychology  Course 

(N  = 12  Sections) 

Bales  Overall 

Warmth 

Instructor 

Course 

Rating 

Non-Bales  Rating 
Warmth 

.61* 

.25 

.06 

.30 

Student  Rating 
Warmth 

.69* 

.37 

.24 

; Achievement 

Instructor 

Course 

Bales  Rating 
Achievement  . 

.66* 

.65* 

.50 

.14 

Student  Rating 
Achievement 

.94** 

.82** 

.13 

*Signif icant 

at  the  . 05 

t 

level. 

^Significant 

at  the  o 01 

level. 

(a\ 

^ 1 Student  ratings 

of  instructor  and  course. 

Bales  overall  rating  of  teacher 
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A.  French  Course 


For  French  students  the  four  dimensions  apparently,  were,  perceived  as 
desirable  so  that  there  were  generally  positive  correlations,  between  per- 
ception of  a characteristic  and  satisfaction  with  It- and  with  rating  of 
overall  instructor  effectiveness.  However,  student  satisfaction  ratings 
did  not  significantly  correlate  with  the  Bales  indices,  Bales  observer 
ratings,  or  non-Bales  ratings . 

B.  Mathematics  Course 

In  Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand,  only  two  dimensions  of  student 
perception  ratings.  Warmth  and  Structure,  were  significantly  correlated 
with  student  satisfaction  on  the  same  characteristics  and  only  Structure 
and  Feedback  ratings  were  correlated  with  ratings  of  teaching  effectiveness 
and  course  value. 

Student  ratings  of  overall  instructor  effectiveness  were  also  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  the  Bales  observer’s  rating  of  Structure  (.72)  and 
with  the  Bales  index  of  teacher  positive  social-emotional  support  (.74). 
Student  satisfaction  with  Structure  was  negatively,  related  (r  = -.78)  to 
the  Bales  observations  of  level  of  anxiety  in  the  class.  Thus  Structure 
seems  to  be  a more  salient  differentiating  feature  of  Mathematics  classes 
than  of  French  classes.  As  Table  8 indicates,  Mathematics  classes  were 
rated  by  students  as  being  low  in  Structure  as  compared  with  ratings  by  the 
students  in  Psychology  and  French.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  rating 
is  an  objective  description  of  the  differences  between  the  courses.  Rather 
we  suspect  that  it  indicates  the  students’-  higher  expectations  of  Structure 
in  Mathematics.  In  Mathematics  Bales  observer’s  overall  ratings  of  teacher 

Table  8 


' Mean  Student  Ratings  of  Four  Characteristics  in  Three  Courses 


Characteristic 
(N  = 

French 
16  Sections) 

Course 

Mathematics 
(N  = 9 Sections) 

Psychology  F-Value 

(N  =12  Sections) 

Warmth 

1.93*** 

3.48 

1.58 

18.09** 

Achievement 

3.27 

2.78 

3.13 

1.68 

Feedback 

1.59 

2.29 

1.49 

6.82* 

Structure 

5.52 

5.59 

4.58 

5.39* 

*Signif leant  at  the  .05  level. 
**Signif icant  at  the  .01  level. 
***Low  score  indicates  high  rating. 
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effectiveness  were  in  agreement  with  student  ratings  of  teacher  effective- 
ness (r  = . 75). 

C.  Psychology  Course 

For  Psychology  student  satisfaction  with  teacher  characteristics  were 
as  in-French,  highly  related  to  student  perception  of  the.  same  characteristics. 
Teachers  ra,ted  as.  effective  were  rated  by  students  high  on  Warmth  and  Achieve- 
ment Cues  and  and  rated  high  by  Bales  observers  on  Achievement  Cues  and 
Power. 

Despite  agreement  between  student  and  observer  ratings,  on  several  as- 
pects of  .Psychology  classes,  there  was  only  low  agreement  between  the  stu- 
dent ratings  of  instructor  and  Bales  observers’  overall  ratings  of  instruc- 
tors (r  - . 21) . 


Discussion 


What  did  this  study  tell  us? 


With  respect  to  our  question  about  agreement  between  students  and  ob- 
servers the  results  are  inconclusive.  There  is  some  agreement;  in  general 
the  student  ratings  correlate  better  with  observer  ratings  than  the  obser- 
vers do  with  one  another.  It  seems  probable  that  the  observer  ratings 
would. increase  in  reliability  and  validity  as  the  number,  of  observations 
increased;,  but  in  a situation  in  which  practical  circumstances  limit  the 
possibility  of  extended  observation  by  non-class  members,  student  ratings 
are  likely  to  be  the  method  of  choice. 


■ ; 


'll 

;W 


We  were  also  interested  in  determining  whether  or  not  training  iii  de- 
tailed observations  of  the  classroom  would  facilitate  or  interfere  with  the 
overall  assessment  of  general  characteristics  of  the  teacher,.  Using  stu- 
dent ratings  as  a criterion  the  untrained  observers  were  more  valid  than 
the  Bales  observers  in  rating  teacher  Warmth,  but  the  ratings  of  Structure 
do  not  favor  either. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  this  study  was  the  finding  that  different 
teaching  characteristics  were  related  to  perceived  effectiveness  in  three 
courses . 

For  the  French  course,  student  perception  of  Warmth,  Achievement  Cues, 
Structure  and  Feedback  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  of 
the  overall  value  of  the  course  and  instructor. 


For  Mathematics  only  Structure,  as  rated  by  both  students  and  Bales 
observers  correlated  significantly  with  student  ratings  of  instructor 
effectiveness  and  course  value. 

For  the  introductory  Psychology  course,  the  characteristics  of  Warmth 
and  Achievement  Cues  were  related  to  teaching  effectiveness. 
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SECOND  STUDY 


Procedure 


The  second  study  was  intended  to  extend  the  first  study  in  the  Psy- 
chology  Course. 


Measures 


I.  Student  Ratings 


A student  rating  form  with  46  items  was  completed  by  students  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  Eatings  of  six  teaching  characteristics  were  derived 

from  the  items  listed  below. 


A.  Achievement  Cues 


1.  He  maintained  definite  standards  of  student  performance. . 

2.  He  told  students  when  they  had  done  a particularly  good  job 

3.  He  criticized  poor  work. 


B.  Anxiety  Cues 


1.  He  continuously  emphasized  grades. 

2.  By  the  way  he  acted,  he  made  the  students  feel  afraid  of  him. 


C.  Structure 


1.  He  followed  an  outline  closely. 

2.  He  had  everything  going  according  to  schedule. 

3.  He  planned  the  activities  of  each  class  period  in  detail. 


D.  Feedback 


He  announced  exams  in  advance. 

He  told  a student  when  he  had  done  a particularly  good  job. 
He  explained  the  reasons  for  his  criticism. 

He  complimented  a student  on  his  work  in  front  of  others. 


E.  Power  Cues 


In  his  class,  I felt  free  to  express  my  opinion. 

Students  argued  with  one  another  or  with  the  instructor,  not 

necessarily  with  hostility.  _ . 

The  students  frequently  volunteered  their  own  opinions. 


F.  Affiliation  Cues 

1.  He  (instructor)  was  friendly. 
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II.  Bales-Mann  Observation 


The  same  categories  described  in  the  First  Study. (p.  3)  were  used  to 
classify  teacher  and  student  acts  in  the  classroom.  The  only  change  was 
that  the  categories  of  "giving  suggestion"  and  of  "giving. opinions  and  orien- 
tation" were  combined  into  a single  category  because  of  the  low  frequency  of 
acts  in  them.  Each  class  was  observed  by  two  or  three  observers  simultan- 
eously over  two  or  three  sessions. 


III.  Non~-Bales  Observer  Rating 


Two  or  three  non-Bales  observers  observed  two  or  three  sessions  of 
each  class  and  rated  each  class  on  a 43-item  rating  form  including  the 
relevant  Student  Rating  items  and  also  the  following  general  items. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Overall  rating  of  Achievement  Cues . 
Overall  rating  of  Affiliation  Cues. 
Overall  rating  of  Power  Cues. 
Overall  rating  of  Anxiety  Cues. 


The  non-Bales  observers  also  rated  the  instructor’s,  general  (all- 
around.),  teaching  ability  and  the  value  of  the  course  to  the  students  in 
terms  of  knowledge  imparted  by  the  instructor.  These  two  ratings  were 
used  as  criteria  of  teaching  effectiveness. 


Sample 


The  sample  of  the  second  study  consisted  of  34  sections  of  an  intro- 
ductory Psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  . 


The  major  purposes  of  the  study  were  the  same  as  that,  of  the  first 
study,  i.e.,  to  find  the  amount  of  agreement  between,  the  different  assess- 
ment techniques  and  to  identify  the  teaching  characteristics  rated  as 
effective  by  students  and  observers. 


Results 


Table  9 shows  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  student  ratings 
and  non-Bales  observers’  ratings  on  the  same  characteristics.  The  only 
significant  correlations  occurred  in  the  rating  of  Affiliation  Cues,  "Stu- 
dents in  class  were  friendly,"  and  two  other  characteristics,  namely, 
"Instructor  invited  criticism  of  his  acts,"  and  "Instructor  explained 
clearly  and  to  the  point."  The  results  taken  with  those  of  the  earlier 
study  suggest  that  Warmth  is  quite  consistently  detected  by  both  students 
and  observers  in  an  introductory  Psychology  course.  For  other  character- 
istics, there  is  little  agreement. 


What  teaching  characteristics  are  rated  as  effective  by  students  and 
observers  in  an  introductory  Psychology  course?  As  Table. 10  shows,  within 
each  group  of  raters  separately,  Achievement  Cues,  Warmth,  Feedback  Cues, 
and  student  assertion  were  significantly  correlated  with. ratings  of  instruc- 
tor effectiveness  and  course  value.  These  results  were  generally  consistent 
with  those  found  in  the  first  study . 
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Table  9 


Correlations  between  the  Measures  of  Student  Rating 
and  Non-Bales  Observer  Rating  of  the  Same  Characteristics 

(N  = 34  Sections) 


Char  ac  ter  is  tics  r. 

Achievement  Cues  • 26 

Anxiety  Cues  *28 

Affiliation  Cues  (Warmth)  .60** 

Power  Cues  *23 

Students  in  class  were  friendly  .52** 

Students  frequently  volunteered  their  own  opinion  .34 

Students  argued  with  each  other  and  instructor  but 

not  necessarily  with  hostility  -.06 

Instructor  invited  criticism  of  his  acts  .37* 

Instructor  was  friendly  *34 

Instructor  had  everything  going  on  schedule  .01 

He  was  aware  when  students  failed  to  keep  up  .13 

Instructor  explained  clearly  and  to  the  point  .48** 

Instructor  decided  in  detail  what  should  be  done 

and.  how  “ • 24 


*Significant  at  the  .05  level. 

**Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Qnly  the  "Tension  release"  category  of  Bales-Mann. teacher  acts  was  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  student  ratings  of  teacher  effectiveness  and  course 
value.  Three  other  significant  correlations  occurred  between  non-Bales  ob- 
server ratings  of  course  value  and  Bales— Mann  categories  of.  teacher  acts. 

Two  of  these,  however,  were  in  the  direction  opposite,  to  what  we  expected. 

We  thought  there  should  be  a positive  correlation  between,  "positive  support" 
of  teacher  and  ratings  of  course  value  and  a negative  correlation  between 
"showing  tension"  and  course  value.  The  results  were  just  the  opposite. 

The  third  significant,  correlation,  -.42  between  Negative  Support  and  course 
rating,  was  in  the  direction  we  had  anticipated. 
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Intercorrelations  between  Different  Teaching  Characteristics 
and  the  Ratings  of  Teaching  Effectiveness  in 
Psychology  Course  (N  = 34  sections) 


Student 

Rating 

Non-Bales  Observer 
Rating 

Student  Rating 

Instructor 

Course 

Instructor 

Course 

Achievement  Cues 

.50** 

.36* 

.42* 

.44* 

Affiliation  Cues 

.62** 

.59** 

.29 

.36* 

Anxiety  Cues 

-.51** 

-.46** 

-.30 

-.26 

Structure  Cues 

.10 

00 

o 

• 

00 

o 

• 

1 

-.06 

Feedback  Cues 

.45** 

.41* 

.50** 

.46** 

Student  Assertion 

.53** 

.43* 

o 

<N 

• 

.39* 

Non-Bales  Observer 
Rating 

Achievement  Cues 

00 

eg 

• 

.18 

.31 

.57** 

Affiliation  Cues 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.34 

Anxiety  Cues 

-.30 

-.29 

-.44* 

-.53** 

Power  Cues 

.38* 

.19 

.09 

.11 

Instructor 

. 45** 

.28 

Course 

.38* 

.18 

Bales-Mann  Category 
of  Teacher  Acts 

Positive  support 

-.03 

.05 

-.31 

-.37* 

Tension  release 

.41* 

.46** 

.11 

00 

o 

• 

i 

Giving  suggestions, 
opinions,  orienta- 
tion 

• 

o 

.10 

-.16 

-d" 

o 

• 

1 

Asking  questions 

Csl 

O 

• 

1 

1 

• 

o 

VO 

-.02 

.01 

Asking  support 

.17 

.19 

1 

• 

u> 

-.30 

Showing  tension 

1 

• 

ro 

00 

.02 

.24 

.35* 

Negative  support 

.18 

.15 

-.19 

.42* 

^Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Discussion 


Do  different  methods  of  assessing  teaching  chara.ct.er.is:tijcs-..agree? 

Our  results  are  not  conclusive.  While  agreement  was.  fairly,  consistent 
on  teacher  warmth  it  was  less  so  on  other  characteristics,.  The  relative 
merits  of  utilizing  students  and  observers  must  thus  be  argued  on  the 
basis  of  logic  rather  than  data. 

The  advantage  of  relying  upon  students  to  evaluate  teaching  is  that 
student  ratings  may  be  more  reliable  by  virtue  of  the  sheer  number  of 
observations.  Usually,  too,  it  is  impractical  to  have  observers  present 
at  every  class  session,  as  students  are.  In  our  studies  we  used  both 
evaluative  and  descriptive  rating  items.  If  students  are  to  be  used  as 
evaluators  of  effectiveness  one  encounters  the  problem  that  students  may 
have  goals  and  expectations  different,  from  those  of  the.  instructor  (or 
the  university)  and  differing  from  one  student  to  another.  These  differ- 
ences reduce  both  agreement  and  validity  of  these  ratings.  Moreover  stu- 
dents are  not  usually  in  a good  position  to  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
teaching. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  utilizing  outside  observers,  to  evaluate 
teaching  is  that  observation  every  day  is  expensive  arid  may  be  disrup- 
tive. Occasional  observation,  as  in  our  studies,  may  be  unreliable  and 
even  more  disruptive. 

It  is  clear  that  the  student  is  a motivated  observer.  What  might  seem 
to  an  observer  a succinct  and  appropriate  answer  to  a question  may  affect 
the  student  as  a curt  rebuff  to  an  attempt  to  obtain-  a closer  personal  re- 
lationship . Part  IV  of  this  report  develops  at  length  the.  importance  of 
the  affective  aspects  of  classroom  interactions.  We  believed  that  be 
separating  descriptive  and  evaluative  aspects  of  teacher,  rating  we  might 
increase,  our.  understanding  of  what  goes  on  and  what  aspects  of  teacher  be- 
havior. are  most  likely  to  be  distorted  by  the  differing,  sets,  of  students 
and  observers.  We  now  see  this  task  as  requiring  more,  sensitive  and  re- 
liable measures,  than  those  used  in  this  study,  and  Part  IV  will  describe 
another  approach  to  the  same  problem. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  whether  or  not  stu- 
dent perceptions  are  distorted  by  the  students'  personal,  involvement , it  is 
still  worthwhile,  to  know  what  they  are;  in  fact,  it.  might.be.  argued  that 
what  the.  ieacher  does  objectively  is  less  important  than,  what  students  per- 
ceive him  as  doing.  In  any  case  our  findings  (See  Chapter  III  - 6)  support 
the  notion  that  student  perceptions  of  teachers  are  related  to  teacher 
effectiveness  as  measured  by  student  achievement. 

What,  kind  of  teacher  do  students  perceive  as  being  effective?  The  re- 
sults of  our  first  study  indicate  that  there  is  some,  difference  between 
courses.  For  Psychology  and  French  classes  Warmth  and  Achievement  Cues 
are  consistently  positively  related  to  overall  effectiveness  of  teachers 
and  these  results  were  replicated  for  Psychology  teachers,  in.  this  second 
study.  These,  results  also  fit  well  with  our  earlier  study  (Isaacson,  et 
al.,  1963)  in  which  "Agreeableness"  and  "Culture"  as  rated  by  fellow  teachers 
related  positively  to  student  ratings  of  effectiveness. 
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Thfi.  .crlteri on  problem  is  a.  persisting  one.  While,  we.  Imwa  gained 
some  evidence  that  student  ratings  of  effectiveness  are- related  .to 
"harder"  criteria  of  performance  we  wish  for  more...  Por.  one.  .thing,  our 
criteria,  should  include  long-term  as  well  as  short-term,  effects,  on  stu- 
dents. The  impact  of  a course  on  a student  s later  learning  must  be 

prominent  among  them. 

One  neglected  but  important  criterion  is  the  effects- an.  the  teacher. 

A teacher’s  satisfaction  with  his  class  and  teaching,  and.  his.  own.  personal 
and  professional  growth  and  development  should  also.  be*,  included  ...as.  one  of 
the  criteria  for  evaluating  teaching  effectiveness...  .Learning  and  teaching 
are  reciprocal  interacting  processes.  The  self-concept,  of  a teacher  as  a 
competent  and  valuable  teacher  depends  on  the  evaluation,  of  his  students, 
and  his  colleagues  as  well  as  on  his  own  perception  of  his  role  in  teaching. 
Learning  by  teaching  is  just  another  example  of  the  principle  of  learning 

by  doing. 

Summary 

1.  Some  agreement  was  found  between  different  methods  of  assessing  teaching 
characteristics . 

2.  An.  index  of  teacher  positive  social-emotional  support  based  on  Bales- 
Mann  categorizations  of  teacher  and  student  acts  did.  not.  correlate  sig- 
nificantly with  three  other  measures  of  teacher  warmth..  In  general, 
Bales-Mann  categories  of  teacher  acts  were  not  related  to  student-rated 
or.  observer-rated  effectiveness. 

3.  Student  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  Warmth,  Achievement  Cues,  Structure 

and  Feedback  in  their  teachers  were  found  to  be.  significantly  and  fairly 
highly  related  to  student  perception  of  occurrence  on  those  characteris- 
tics, in  the  same  teacher.  

4.  There  was  little  agreement  between  student  ratings  of  instructor  effec- 

tiveness, and  of  course  value  and  observer’s  overall  rating  of  teacher 
effectiveness.  . . 

5 Differences  between  courses  in  teaching  characteristics:  related  to  rated 
effectiveness  were  found.  In  French  classes,  student,  ratings  of  Warmth, 
Achievement  Cues,  Structure  and  Feedback  were  positively  related  to  stu- 
dent satisfaction.  Likewise,  in  Psychology  high  ratings  for  Warmth  and 
Achievement  Cues  went  along  with  highly  rated  effectiveness.  For  Mathe- 
matics students  the  characteristics  of  Structure  seemed  most  important. 
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III  - 10:  Sex  of  Instructor  and  Student  Performance 

Wendy  House,  Wilbert  J.  McKeachie 


Despite  the  many  studies  done  on  effects  of  various  teacher  charac- 
teristics there  has  been  very  little  focus  on  the  effect  of  sex  of  the 
instructor.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  majority  of  college-level  in- 
structors are  males  and/or  perhaps  on  the  college  level  expectations  of 
differences  due  to  the  sex  of  the  teacher  merely  represent  out-dated 
and  unfounded  stereotypes.  Therefore,  the  present  study  was  undertaken 
as  a probe  to  see  whether  or  not  this  might  be  an  important,  though 
overlooked,  variable. 

In  order  to  see  whether  sex  of  instructor  per  se  might  affect  stu- 
dent performance,  the  attempt  was  made  to  match  male  teaching  fellows 
with  female  teaching  fellows  on . achievement  and  affiliation  cues  accord- 
ing to  student . ratings . That  is,  if  a teacher  is  seen  as  high  on  emis- 
sion of  achievement  cues,  it  means  that  students  typically  see  him  as 
setting  high  standards  of  achievement,  and  they  report  that  students 
compete  to  do  well  in  his  class . If  he  is  reportedly  high  on  affiliation 
cues,  his  students  typically  feel  that  he  takes  a personal  interest  in 
them  and  calls  them  by  name.  In  addition,  instructors  were  matched  on 
student  assessments  of  teaching  skill  and  teaching  ability. 


f The  sample  of  instructors  to  be  matched  were  all  those  who  taught 

"Psychology  as  a Social  Science"  (Psychology  101)  in  the  Spring  of  1963 
since  this  was  one  of  the  first  times  that  there  were  a sizeable  number 
of  female  teaching  fellows  to  use  in  a comparison.  It  was  possible  to 
come  reasonably  close  in  matching  all  seven  female  instructors  with  male 
instructors.  Of  these,  foiir  were  high  on  both  achievement  and  affilia- 
tion cues  (Hi-Hi)  and  three  were  low  on  both  (Lo-Lo) . No  pairings  were 
possible  for  instructors  who  were  high  on  one  cue  and  low  on  the  other. 
Thus,  all  three  Lo-Lo  matchings  were  used  and  three  of  the  four  Hi-Hi' s 
were  randomly  selected. 

We  then  looked  at  available  data  for  students  in  these  twelve  sec-r 
tions.  Of  the  possible  measures  of  performance  we  selected  the  grade 
each  student  received  in  Psychology  101  although  it  can  be  argued  that 
this  measure  reflects  the  instructor's  biases  as  well  as  the  student's 
objective  performance.  Students  were  then  divided  at  the  median  on 
several  variables  and  performance  scores  of  the  two  halves  were  compared 
for  sections  having  matched  male  and  female  instructors.  The  four  stu- 
? dent-characteristic  variables  examined  were:  ri  Achievement,  ri  Affilia- 

tion, OAIS  Achiever  Personality  score,  and  SAT  score.  No  significant 
| differences  were  found  for  grades  received  by  students  having  male  vs. 

I female  teaching  fellows  for  the  first  three  characteristics. 


£ 

I 


For  SAT  scores,  however,  puzzling  but  consistent  differences  emerged 
for  students  having  matched  teaching  fellows  of  the  opposite  sex.  Analy- 
sis of  variance  revealed  a significant  main  effect  of  ability  level  (Hi 
or  Lo  SAT)  and  a significant  interaction  effect  of  ability  level  and  sex 
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of  teaching  fellow.  As  a main  effect,  however,  sex  of  instructor  was  not 
significant.  Results  of  this  test  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
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Next,  t tests  were  run  on  group  means.  These  results  are  presented 
in  Table  2 and  represented  graphically  in  Figure .1*  Here-.we  .see  that  with 
teaching  fellows  high  on  both  achievement  and  affiliation  ..cues,  students 
of  higher  ability  (SAT  of  112  or  above)  did  not  differ . significantly  whe- 
ther they  had  a male  or  a female  instructor.  The. same  was  true  for  stu- 
dents of  lower  ability  (SAT  of  111  or  below)  with  Hi-Hi  instructors . How- 
ever, when  the  instructor  was  low  on  emission  of  both  types  of  cues,  sex 
did  make  a difference..  Thus,  high  ability  students  did  significantly 
better  with  a Lo-LO  male  teaching,,  fellow. ..thah:.:With-. a.. Lo.-Lo.  female:  .teaching 
fellow,,  but  just  the  reverse  appears  for  low  ability  students  who  do  signi- 
ficantly better  when  the  Lo-Lo  instructor  is  a female. 


Another  way  to  look  at  this  figure  is  to  compare  Hi  and. Lo.  SAT  .stu- 
dents within  each  of.  the  four  general  types  of  teaching  fellows-  For  Hi- 
Hi  male  instructors,  high  and  low  ability  students  perform  about  the  same. 
Yet  with  a Hi-Hi.  female,  the  two  student  groups  split  significantly.  Again 
there  is  a reversal  when  looking  at  Lp-Lo  instructors.  Here,  there  are  no 
differences  between  students  of  the  two  ability  levels  when. -the.  instructor 
is  a female.  Howler,  with  a Lo-Lo  male  teaching  fellow,,  a very  signifi- 
cant difference  occurs  so  that  the  Hi  SAT  students  considerably  out-per- 
forin their  less  able  counterparts. 

Comparisons  were  then  made  between  Hi-Hi  and  Lo-Lo.  teaching-fellows, 
of  the  same  sex..  Here  (see  Figure  2)  we  see  that  Hi  SAT.  subjects,  tended 
to  do  better  with  a Lo-Lo  male  instructor  than  a.  Hi-Hi  male-  instructor 
although  the  significance  level  is  only  .10.  On  the  other:  Land,.  Lo.dAT 
students  reversed  when  looking  at  performance  with  female  teaching,  fellows , 
but  none  of  the  comparisons  is  significant.  That  is.,,  with: .female  instruc- 
tors,, more  able  students  tended  to  do  better  when  the  instructors  were 
Hi-Hi  and  less  able  students  tended  to  do  better  with  Lo-Lo-  instructors . 


Since  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  students  were.  not.  equal  in  each 
section  (see  Table  3),  it  . could  be  that  the  students  '...-? ex  was.. responsible 
for  some  of  these  differences.  Therefore,  males  and.  females: -were  separately 
divided  into  high  and  low  SAT  scores.  Here  the  two.  medians. -differed  from 
the  overall  median  (Males:  Hi  = 116  or  above;  Lo  = .115  or -below, . females: 
Hi  = 108  or  above;  Lo  = 107  or  below).  As  Figure  3 shows., . -with.  Hi-fli 
teaching  fellows,  male  students  are  always  more  extreme, . but.  the.  patterns 
for  the  two  sexes  are  the  same,  and  differences  between  grades  received 
by  the  two  sexes  within  each,  ability  level  do  not  approach- -signxficance . 

With  Lo-Lo  instructors  the  graphs  for  high  ability  male  and.  female  stu- 
dents are  less  similar  and.  a cross-over  occurs.  Yet,  even  the  difference 
between  high  ability  males  and  females  with  a Lo-Lo  female,  teaching. -fellow 
reaches  only  a low  level  of  .significance  (t  = > .10)  because  of  the  small 
number  of  cases  .in  this  group.  Furthermore,  for  lower  ability  students, 
the  graphs  for  the  two  sexes  are  nearly  identical. 


Moving  from  presentation  to  explanation  of  these  results,  is  more 
difficult.  No  hypotheses  were  formed  in  advance  since  we  were  .not  aware 
of  research  in  this  area  which  would  help  in  predicting -the  direction 
results  might  take.  From  the  present  study  it. appears  that  with  a male 
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teaching  fellow  who  sets  high  standards  for  achievement -aad.is.  simul- 
taneously perceived  -as  .warm,  students  of  high  and  - low  ability-  -perform 
about  the  same.  This  is  not  true  if  the  Hi-Hi  teacher  is  a female 
since  in  this  case  high  ability  students  perform  .significantly.  ..better 
than  low  ability  students.  Perhaps  a Hi— Hi  female. -instructor,  tends  to 
challenge  the  more  able  students  and  threaten.. those -less  able.  Further- 
more, the  former  group  tends  to  do. better  with  a .Hi-Hi. female -than  a. 
Hi-Hi  male  and  the  latter  group  tends  - to  do  just  the  ..opposite ; that  is, 
better  with  a Hi-Hi  .male  .than  a Hi-Hi  female,  ^either  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  significant,  however. 

With  teaching  fellows  who  are. low  on  both  cues,  sex .of ..instructor 
appears  to  be  especially  important.  Here  high  ability  students  do  sig- 
nificantly better  with  .Lo-Lo  male  instructors.,  than  ..with  -Lo-Lo.  females . 

It  is  as  if  a.Lo^Lo  female  .(relative  to  her  male  counterpart),  does  not 
call  for  high  performance,  and  perhaps  the  Lo-Lo  male  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  competent  that  students  feel  stifled  by  his  ability,  as.  they 
may  with  a Hi-Hi  male.  That  the  reverse  is  true  for  low  ability  stu- 
dents is  interesting.  Here  it  appears  that  students  -low  in.  ability  in 
a class  with  a Lo-Lo  male,  .are  simply  not  motivated  to  ..work. ..fox -any  rea- 
son. . Perhaps  the  lack  of  high  standards  from  the  female  instructor 
appears  to  be  less -contradictory  and  thus  does  not  impede  performance. 

In  fact,  with  a Lo-Lo  female  (as  with. a Hi-Hi  male),  .students  of  both 
ability  levels  receive  nearly  identical  grades. 

It  appears  somewhat  surprising  that  student  performance.. is.. .nearly 
identical  with  Hi-Hi  male  instructors  and  Lo-Lo  female.- instructors.. 

Prior  expectations  were  that  these  types  of  instructors,  might,  bring 
out  the  extremes;  i.e.,  that  students  under  Hi-Hi  males .might,  perform 
best  and  students  with  Lo-Lo  females  might  perform  worst..-.  Iterer.  how- 
ever, the  need  for  a.  more  objective  measure  of  pe.rf ormance  . is.  crucial. 
Yet  it  is  possible  .that  these  two  teacher  "types"  fit-best-with. -the 
students’  expectations  and  thus  lead  to  less  varied, performance..  . Per- 
haps the  Hi-Hi  female  and  the  Lo-Lo  male  run.  contrary  .to.sex^role 
expectations  and  produce  more  extreme  performances -depending,  on. 
ability  level.  " ' 

Overall,  student  perception  of  cues  emitted  by  the  instructor 
seems  especially  important  .with ..male  teaching  fellows...  Thus, -while 
neither  of  the  differences  between  Hi-Hi  and  Lo-Lo  female  .instructors 
are  significant,  both  of  those  for  Hi-Hi  and  Lo-Lo  males.. are. -signi- 
ficant at  at  least  the  ..10  level.  That  is.  Hi  SAT  students -do -better 
when  the  male  teaching  fellow  is  Lo-Lo  and  low  ability  students  do 
better  when  he  is  Hi-Hi. 

Interpretation  of  results  would  be  greatly  aided,  if  we.  had  b-een 
able  to  match  instructors  who  were  high  on  one  cue  ..and  low.  .on.  .the  .other . 
In  this  way  we  might  have  been  able  to  tell  whether  achievement  or  af- 
filiation cues  are  influencing  the  pattern  of  results  and  whether  emis- 
sion of  one  type  of  .cue  is  more  important  for  instructors  of  .one  sex 
than  the  other.  For  example,  perhaps  perception  of  low  achievement 
cues  is  more  contradictory  with  a male  teaching  fellow;  perception  of 
low  affiliation  cues,  more  contradictory  with  a female  instructor . This 
separation  of  cues  seems  to  be  the  necessary  next— step  toward  under— 

Ill  - 10  - 3 ' ‘ - " " /■ 


standing  the  differences  found  here.  In  any  case,  thfi-pX£Sfipf  -insults 
seem  to  point  to  the  need  to  -look  mote  carefully  -at  -the  -old  -sex-role 
stereotypes  as  they  apply  to  college  instructors  and  the  performance 
of  their  students . 


Figure  1. 


The  Interaction  of  Student  Ability,  Teacher  Sex,  and  Teacher 
Cues  to  Achievement  and  Affiliation  with  Student  Grades 


Grades 

Received 

Students 


All  Students, 
All  Students, 


Hi  SAT 
L6  SAT 


Instructor 


Hi-Hi  Hi-Hi  Lo-Lo  Lo-Lo 

Male  Female  Male  Female 
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Table  1 


Analysis  of  Variance:  Sex  of  Instructor  X Student  Ability  Level 


Source  of  Variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

SAT 

9.87 

1 

9.87 

12.8** 

Sex  of  Instructor 

.51 

3 

.17 

— 

SAT  X Sex  of  Instructor 

7.15 

3 

2.38 

3.09* 

Within  Cell 
* _t  = > .05 

**  t_  = > .01 

106.6 

138 

.77 

Students 

High  SAT 
(112  orlabove) 

Low  SAT 
(111  or  below) 


Table  2 

Grades  Received  by  Students 


Teaching  Fellow 


Hi-Hi 

Male'*’ 

Hi-Hi  Female  ! 

0 

1 

o 

Male 

Lo-Lo  Female 

Grade 

n . 

Grade 

n 

Grade 

n... 

Grade 

n 

Total 

2 

2.79 

14 

3.07 

27 

3.21 

19 

2.73 

11 

71 

2.67 

18 

2.35 

20 

1.96 

24 

2.64 

14 

76 

147 


■^Hi-Hi  = Above  median  both  in  achievement  cues  and  affiliation  cues. 
2A  = 4.00;  B = 3.00...;  E = 0.00. 
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Table  3 

Grades  Received  by  Male  and  Female  Students 


Teaching  Fellow 


Hi -Hi 

Male 

Hi -Hi  Female 

Lo-Lo 

Male 

Lo-Lo  Female 

Students 

Grade 

n 

Grade 

n 

Grade 

n 

Grade 

n 

Total 

High  SAT 

- 

Males 

(116  or  above) 

3.00 

3 

3.13 

15 

3.25 

4 

2.33 

6 

28 

Females 
(108  or  above) 

2.83 

12 

2.92 

13 

3.14 

14 

3.00 

5 

44 

Low  SAT 

Males 

(115  or  below) 

2.57 

7 

2.17 

6 

2.09 

11 

2.71 

7 

31 

Females 
(107  or  below) 

2.60 

10 

2.46 

13 

2.00 

14 

2.71 

7 

44 

147 
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IV  - 1:  Additional  Work  with  the  Criteria  Test. 

John  E.  Milholland,  Denis  Carville 


The  1964  report  of  this  project  (McKeachie,  Isaacson,  Milholland, 
1964)  described  in  Section  II-A  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test  and  summarized  the  research  that 
had  been  done  with  it  up  to  that  time.  The  test  then,  as  now,  had  two 
forms,  X and  Y,  of  60  items  each.  In  each  form  there  were  10  items 
apiece  for  the  following  6 objectives  taken  from  the  Taxonomy.  o£  Eu_£- 
tional  Objectives  (Bloom,  1956):  Interpretation,  Application,  Analysis^ 

of  Elements,  Analysis  of  Relationships,  Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations, 
and  Judgment  by  External  Criteria.  The  conclusion  about  the  merits  of 
the  test  stated  in  the  report  was, 


"The  Criteria  Test  emerges  as  a good  test  of  achieve- 
ment in  psychology  so  far  as  total  score  is  concerned, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  the  subtest  scores  represent  the 
objectives  they  were  designed  to  measure,  or  in  fact, 
with  two  possible  exceptions,  anything  consistent  and 
differentiable."  (Sec.  IX-A,  p.  13) 


Although  work  on  the  Criteria  Test  under  the  present  contract  has  not 
been  as  intensive  as  it  was  under  the  former  one  some  developments  have 
occurred  that  might  mitigate  the  pessimism  expressed  in  the  above  state- 
ment. First,  consideration  of  the  results  of  research  on  the  test  has 
led  to  a change  in  view  about  what  a test  of  this  sort  shou  . e expec 
ted  to  accomplish.  It  now  seems  that  the  most  valuable  function  the 
Taxonomy  can  perform  is  to  assist  teachers  and  other  ^^constructors 
in  planning  and  making  tests  to  cover  the  behaviors  called  for  m th 
objectives.  It  would  appear  to  be  unquestionably  within  the  capabili- 
ties  of  test  constructors  to  devise  items  that  would  require  the 
knowledges  and  skills  described  in  the  Taxonomy.  For  example,  one  can 
hardly  argue  that  a test  item  that  requires  for  its  solution  the  break- 
ing down  of  a communication  into  separate  components  is  not  an  Analysis 
of  Elements  item.  The  fact  that  examinees  who  can  answer  the  item,  as 
opposed  to  those  who  cannot,  do  not  seem  to  have  an  isolable  skill  that 
can  be  designated  Ability  to  Analyze  Elements  does  not  impair  the  valid- 
ity of  the  item,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  sue 
skill  might  enhance  it.  The  shift  in  point  of  view  that  is  being 
advocated  here  may  be  characterized  as  evaluating  the  test  more  on  the 
basis  of  content  validity" and  less  on  the' basis  of  criterion-related 
validity  (American  Psychological  Association,  1966). 

The  test  has  continued  to  receive  widespread  use.  A considerable 
number  of  requests  for  it  and  for  information  about  it  have  been  receive 
and  answered.  Form  X was  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  test  booklet 
(Carrier,  1966)  designed  to  accompany  the  McKeachie  and  Doyle  (19bb; 
text  for  introductory  psychology. 

The  1964  report's  Table  13  was  provided  by  Karl  Zinn  from  the  data 
of  his  doctoral  dissertation  (Zinn,  1964).  This  study  contained  a very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  test  item  by  item,  as  well  as  an  assessment  of 
its  relations  with  a number  of  other  variables  by  means  of  factor  analy 
sis.  The  factor  analysis  results  appearing  in  Table  13  of  the  previous 
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report  were  discussed  briefly  in  that  document.  Zinn  s results 
generally  confirmed  our  findings  that  separable  cognitive  factors 
could  not  be  extracted  from  the  tests  and  in  addition  he  pointed  out 
that  many  interitem  correlations  were  generated  by  having  several  items 
based  on  the  same  content.  It  thus  seems  even  more  clear  now  that  the 
subtests  of  the  Criteria  Test  refer  to  the  kinds  of  operations  examinees 
are  required  to  carry  through  in  order  to  answer  the  items  and  not  to 
generalizable  and  transferable  cognitive  skills.  A user  of  the  Criteria 
Test  should  probably  consider  only  the  total  score  as  a measure  of  achieve 
ment  in  psychology , regarding  the  allocations  of  items  to  objectives  only 
as  testimony  for  the  diversity  of  cognitive  behaviors  evoked. 


One  feature  of  Zinn's  factor  analysis  that  caused  difficulty  in 
interpretation  was  that  both  the  Criteria  Test  and  an  essay  test  had 
total  and  subtest  scores  introduced  into  the  correlation  matrix.  To 
avoid  this  difficulty  the  factor  analysis  was  redone  with  only  the  total 
score  for  each  test  used.  The  results  appear  in  Table  1. 

The  first  factor , with  prominent  loadings  on  test  scores  (Objective 
Test  of  Knowledge;  Essay;  SAT;  Reading;  OAIS  Intellectual  Quality;  and 
Criteria  Test)  and  course  grade  seems  interpretable  as  a general  ability 
factor  with  some  leaning  toward  the  verbal.  The  Criteria  Test  has  its 
only  high  loading  (.76)  here  and  if  one  were  to  base  his  judgment  of 
the  test  entirely  on  criterion-related  validity  he  would  have  to  say^ 
that  the  Criteria  Test  is  largely  a measure  of  general  academic  ability. 
The  adoption  of  such  a point  of  view  would  be  unfortunate , however, 
because  any  test  of  general  ability  should  correlate  highly  with  achieve- 
ment tests,  since  presumably  the  general  tests  measure  ability  to  learn 
under  instruction.  The  content  validity  of  the  Criteria  Test  is  attested 
to  by  the  procedure  by  which  it  was  developed  and  may  be  verified  by  an 
inspection  of  the  items.  In  addition,  data  presented  in  our  1964  report, 
in  Table  2 of  Section  II-A,  showed  mean  gains  during  the  course  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  standard  deviations  of  the  distributions  of  pretest 
scores.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  Criteria  Test 
is  in  fact  measuring  some  abilities  that  improve  during  a course  in 
elementary  psychology. 

Our  search  for  measureable  cognitive  abilities  corresponding  with 
the  categories  of  the  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  was  not  complete- 
ly abandoned,  however.  Dr.  Zinn's  discovery  of  the  prominence  of  item 
content  in  the  factors  extracted  from  the  test  led  us  to  wonder  whether 
building  a test  like  the  Criteria  Test  for  a particular  class  might 
control  for  this  effect  and  allow  the  more  subtle  factors  to  emerge  more 
clearly.  A study  to  test  this  proposition  was  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  1965. 


Mr.  Solomon  Cytrynbaum  offered  two  of  his  sections  in  introductory 
psychology  as  the  experimental  scene  and  one  of  the  present  writers 
(Mr.  Carville)  attended  one  of  them  and  wrote  items  based  on  the  lectures, 
discussions  and  assigned  readings.  The  items  were  intended  to  measure 
the  same  six  objectives  covered  in  the  Criteria  Test,  plus  Knowledge 
of  Specific  Facts,  and  were  embedded  in  the  regular  examinations  given 
in  the  course.  Fifty-two,  out  of  59,  students  took  all  three  tests 
and  became  the  research  sample. 
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Table  1 

Factor  Loadings  (Principal  Axes  with  Varimax  Rotation)  of 
Seventeen  Variables  for  273  Students  in  Psychology  101, 

Spring  Semester,  1963 


— | 

Factor 

? 

Variable 

1 

2 

3 

ti 

1. 

Objective  Test  of  Knowledge 
(25  Items)  i 

.56 

.01 

.23 

.37 

2. 

Essay  Test 

.35 

.17 

.32 

.25 

College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude 

Test 

3. 

Verbal 

.77 

-.01 

-.13 

.61 

4. 

Mathematical 

.54 

.25 

-.05 

.36 

Cooperative  Reading  Test 

5. 

Speed 

.70 

-.03 

-.15 

.52 

6 . 

Accuracy 

.69 

.07 

-.05 

.49 

Opinion,  Attitude  and  Interest 

Survey 

7. 

Achiever  Personality 

.08 

.29 

.38 

.23 

8. 

Intellectual  Quality 

.58 

-.06 

-.32 

.44 

9. 

Creative  Personality 

.11 

-.30 

-.41 

.27 

10. 

Social  Science  Interest 

.12 

-.63 

-.15 

.44 

11. 

Physical  Science  Interest 

.16 

.60 

-.02 

.38 

12. 

Biological  Science  Interest 

-.34 

.18 

.48 

.38 

Thematic  Apperception  Test 

13. 

n Affiliation 

-.02 

-.14 

.18 

e 05 

14. 

n Achievement 

-.06 

- . 16 

.31 

.13 

15. 

n Power 

.12 

.06 

-.26 

.09 

16. 

Criteria  Test,  Form  X 

.76 

.00 

.11 

.59 

17. 

Course  Grade 

.54 

- . 16 

.30 

.41 

Eigenvalue 

. 3'n 

1.14 

1.17 

6.02 

A total  of  142  items  appeared  in  the  tests,  but  32  were  eliminated 
because  they  were  judged  to  cover  objectives  not  in  the  Criteria  Testj 
in  most  cases  simple  recall.  An  additional  51  items  with  difficulties 
(per  cent  passing)  outside  the  25-75  range  were  eliminated  in  order  to 
avoid  some  of  the  sampling  instability  in  the  interitem  correlations. 

The  final  set  of  items  thus  numbered  59. 

Tetrachoric  correlations  among  the  items  were  computed  and  eight 
factors  extracted  from  the  correlation  matrix.  The  rotated  factor 
matrix  is  shown  in  Table  2 together  with  the  a priori  groupings  with 
respect  to  the  Taxonomy  objectives. 

In  no  case  did  as  many  as  half  the  items  in  a Taxonomy  group 
exhibit  positive  loadings  of  .40  or  more  on  any  one  factor.  This 
result  therefore  reinforces  our  previous  finding  that  the  objectives 
of  the  Taxonomy  do  not  correspond  with  whatever  cognitive  skills  are 
used  by  students  in  their  performance  on  tests. 

One  other  effort  was  made  to  discover  a relation  between  the 
test's  factors  and  the  categories  of  the  Taxonomy.  Since  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Taxonomy  is  hierarchical  an  orthogonal  rotation  of  factors 
may  prohibit  the  appearance  of  relationships  that  are  actually  there. 
Another  rotation  scheme.  Hurley  and  Cattell's  (1962)  "Procrustes" 
method  was  therefore  tried.  This  technique  permits  an  investigator 
to  instruct  the  computer  to  rotate  the  factors  so  as  to  approximate 
a preconceived  factor  structure  as  closely  as  the  data  will  allow. 

We  could  of  course  not  know  just  how  the  cognitive  abilities  we 
were  dealing  with  should  actually  be  decomposed,  but  as  an  estimate 
we  settled  on  having  twice  as  much  of  the  variance  of  an  item  relegated 
to  the  Taxonomy  category  to  which  the  item  was  assigned  as  to  each  of  the 
other  categories  inferior  to  the  assigned  one.  The  outcome  of  this 
venture  is  shown  in  Table  3.  Our  efforts  to  impose  a structure  on  the 
data  were  generally  not  very  successful  but  a few  items  conformed 
reasonably  well.  The  numbers  identifying  them  are  underlined  in 
Table  3 and  the  items  themselves  are  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  why  these  particular  items,  and  not 
others,  should  have  fit  our  specifications.  An  inspection  of  the  items 
leads  one  to  the  view  that  most  of  them  are  rather  general  in  nature 
and  thus  may  be  reflecting  a general  level  of  achievement  in  the  course 
much  as  the  Criteria  Test  appeared  to  do.  This  supposition  is  strength- 
ened by  examining  the  relations  among  the  factors,  shown  in  Table  4. 

Since  the  Procrustes  method  is  an  oblique  rotation  method  the  factors 
may  be  correlated.  The  sizes  of  the  cosines  in  Table  4 certainly  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a strong  general  factor. 

We  are  once  again,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a test  on  the  basis  of  the  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives 
does  not  produce  factors  conforming  to  the  Taxonomy's  objectives.  This 
situation,  we  also  emphasize  again,  should  not  detract  from  the  utility 
of  the  Taxonomy  as  a guide  in  test  construction. 
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Table  2 

Factor  Analysis  (Principal  Axes,  Based  on  Tetrachoric  Correlations, 
With  Varimax  Rotation)  of  59  Test  Items  Written  to  Measure 
Seven  Objectives  in  the  Taxonomy,  and  Administered 
to  52  Students  in  Introductory  Psychology,  Spring,  1965. 
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(Table  3 Continued) 


Assigned 

Factors 

Taxonomy 

Objectives 

1.12  2 

.20 

3.00 

4.10 

4.20  5 

.30 

6.20 

4.10  Analysis 
of  Elements 
A Specified 
Loadings 
B Actual 

45 

45 

45 

63 

Loadings 
Item:  27 

43 

46 

57 

54 

28 

33 

38 

46 

47 

29 

47 

40 

45 

48 

30 

24 

32 

29 

34 

31 

16 

05 

22 

35 

29 

32 

12 

30 

26 

34 

4.20 

Analysis  of 
Relationships 
A Specified 
Loadings 
B Actual 

40 

40 

40 

40 

58 

Loadings 
Item:  33 

19 

24 

13 

08 

35 

34 

02 

-01 

25 

21 

30 

31 

35 

29 

38 

41 

22 

37 

36 

14 

25 

11 

12 

-01 

37 

47 

51 

52 

37 

72 

38 

03 

09 

16 

17 

49 

27 

39 

14 

05 

-01 

-06 

18 

32 

40 

33 

34 

16 

11 

36 

41 

17 

26 

38 

37 

28 

42 

10 

11 

23 

29 

12 

43 

! 09 

19 

06 

07 

-07 

-11 

5.30 

Derivation  of 
A Set  of 
Abstract 
Relations 
A Specified 
Loadings 
B Actual 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

53 

Loadings 
Item:  44 

00 

-14 

-07 

-08 

10 

16 

24 

45 

34 

35 

38 

45 

32 

48 

46 

34 

25 

28 

08 

10 

10 

47 

36 

44 

49 

42 

42 

37 

48 

36 

45 

43 

40 

35 

23 

49 

29 

36 

45 

35 

33 

28 

50 

24 

34 

18 

18 

40 

14 

51 

11 

06 

22 

32 

04 

26 

52 

“20 

“03 

10 

( 1 1 

18 

10 

* ^ \ 

09 

-22 

(Table  3 continued  on  following  page) 
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Table  4 

Cosines  of  the  Reference  Vectors  For  the  Factors  After 
Rotation  in  Accordance  With  the  Procrustes  Program 


Factor 

2.20 

3.00 

4.10 

4.20 

5.  30 

6.20 

1.12 

93 

82 

78 

66 

80 

43 

2.20 

92 

86 

74 

77 

16 

3.00 

94 

7.6 

83 

-02 

4.10 

72 

89 

14 

4.20 

81 

03 

5,30 

43 
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Appendix 

Items  Conforming  Most  Closely  to  the  Specified  Factor  Structure 

There  is  a fairly  high  positive  correlation  between  mental 
disturbance  and  broken  homes.  Therefore  mental  disturbances 
cause  broken  homes . Is  this  a valid  argument? 

a.  It  is  a valid  argument. 

b.  It  should  be  the  other  way  around;  that  is,  broken  homes  cause 
mental  disturbances. 

c„  We  have  to  know  the  size  of  the  correlation  before  we  can  make 
this  argument. 

d»  We  cannot  argue  cause  from  correlation. 

The  research  on  personality  differences  between  early  and  late 
maturing  boys  points  out 

a0  the  influence  of  environment  on  heredity. 

b.  the  influence  of  environment  on  maturation. 

c.  the  influence  of  learning  on  heredity. 

do  the  influence  of  constitutional  factors  on  personality 
development . 

Rotter  in  his  book  ''Clinical  Psychology"  has  written,  "The  science 
of  personality  study  is  still  in  its  early  phase.  There  are  many 
different  theories  about  what  constitutes  the  important  aspects  of 
human  behavior,  and  there  are  several  different  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  assessment  of  personality.  Each  method  has  its  advan- 
tages and  limitations.  Regardless  of  how  easily  the  data  may  be 
obtained,  the  problem  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  personality 
tests  is  still  dependent  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
examiner . " 

The  author  would  be  most  likely  to  regard  the  use  of  projective 
tests  as 

a.  an  art. 

b.  a science. 

Co  partly  scientific,  partly  an  art. 

d.  dealing  with  matter  beyond  the  scope  of  scientific  treatment. 

A psychiatrist  found  that  90%  of  the  patients  receiving  electro- 
shock treatment  for  the  involutional  melancholic  recovered  within 
three  weeks.  He  concluded  that  treatment  was  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease. 

Assumptions: 

a.  No  other  type  of  treatment  would  have  been  as  effective. 

b.  No  patients  would  have  recovered  in  three  weeks  without  the 
treatment . 

Co  Involutional  melancholia  must  be  an  organic  disease  if  it  can 
be  treated  with  physical  methods. 

d.  Electro-shock  is  more  appropriate  than  other  forms  of 
treatment  for  this  disease. 

e.  Less  than  90%  would  have  recovered  in  three  weeks  without 
treatment . 
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28.  Roarshock  knows  his  father  had  a recessive  disease-carrying  gene, 
but  did  not  show  the  disease.  He  (Roarshock)  says  the  probability 
that  he  will  suffer  from  the  disease  is  .50.  For  this  he  must 
assume  that: 

a.  his  mother's  gene  combination  was  XX  (dominant-dominant), 

bo  his  father's  gene  combinati.on  was  xx  (recessive-recessive). 

c.  his  mother's  gene  combination  was  xx. 

d.  his  mother's  gene  combination  was  Xx. 

29.  Indicate  which  one  assumption  was  implicitly  made  by  the  investigator 
in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  (In  other  words,  what  assumption 
would  one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  the 
author  reached?) 


A mental  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  symptoms  of 
hallucinations.  On  the  basis  of  this  alone,  he  was  diagnosed 
schizophrenic  by  the  examining  intern: 

Assumptions : 

a.  All  schizophrenics  show  hallucinations. 

b.  Most  people  who  show  hallucinations  are  schizophrenic. 

c.  Schizophrenics  often  show  hallucinations. 

d.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  a patient's  history 
in  addition  to  his  present  symptoms  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
diagnosis . 

35.  Below  is  a statement  about  hypothetical  data.  In  this  case, 
indicate  whether  the  statement  supports  the  position  that 

a.  intelligence  is  primarily  environmentally  determined. 

b.  intelligence  is  primarily  based  upon  heredity. 

c.  the  statement  can  reasonably  be  interpreted  in  various  ways,  so 
that  one  interpretation  favors  a and  another  favors  b,. 

A group  of  children  that  had  been  in  an  orphanage  for  4 years  had  an 
average  I. Q.  of  77.  A group  of  the  same  age  who  had  been  in  the  same 
orphanage  for  2 years  had  an  average  I.Q.  of  95. 

37.  .<  If  "the  old  problem  of  heredity  or  environment?"  is  seen  as  essentially 
meaningless  today,  which  of  the  following  is  also  meaningless? 

a.  Which  of  the  various  genetic  potentialities  will  be  actualized 
as  a result  of  the  individual's  life  experiences? 

b.  What  limits  to  the  development  of  this  personality  are  predetermined? 

c.  Is  heredity  the  cause  of  such  characteristics  as  intelligence,  a 
mild  disposition,  emotional  imbalance,  etc.? 

d.  How  do  we  identify  the  presence  of  hereditary  influence  in  a 

given  area? 
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45.  Which  of  the  following  does  NOT  fit  with  the  other  three? 

a.  Mrs.  X is  trying  to  get  her  8 month  old  son  to  walk  by 
practicing  with  him  everyday. 

be  Mrs.  M.  is  angry  with  her  9 year  old  son  because  of  his 
excessive  interest  in  the  anatomy  of  little  girls. 

c.  Mr.  Y is  hoping  that  his  10  month  old  son  will  understand 

the  necessity  of  using  the  potty  and  that  he  will  cooperates 
since  he  seems  to  understand  when  spoken  to  about  it.  } 

d.  Mr.  Q is  very  annoyed  with  his  5 year  old  son  because  he  wakes 
his  parents  up  every  morning  by  climbing  into  bed  between  them. 

47.  Which  of  the  following  is  NOT  an  example  of  the  notion  of  a critical 
stage  in  development? 

a.  Mrs.  Rubella  had  German  measles  in  the  second  month  of  pregnancy. 
Later  her  infant  was  born  deaf  and  with  impaired  speech  organs. 

b.  Lemuel’s  father  went  away  to  war  for  four  years  when  Lemuel  was 
5 years  old.  At  21  s Lemuel  seems  to  be  rather  feminine  in  his 

ways . , 

c.  Clyde  was  frightened  by  a brown  dog  when  he  was  4.  Now  at  55 9 he 

is  still  afraid  of  dogs,  cats,  bears , fur  coats , etc. 

d.  Eddie  was  injured  in  the  forehead  at  age  3 months  and  the  upper 
half  of  his  face  was  completely  bandaged  till  he  was  9 1/2  months. 
Despite  special  therapy 9 he  apparently  will  always  find  certain 
perceptual  tasks  difficult  or  even  impossible 0 


48 . Which 


of  the  following  is  least  likely  to  be  an  example  of  identification? 


John 


a.  John  sees  a dog  dig  the  earth  with  his  4 paws  and  growl, 
does  likewise. 

b.  Edgar’s  teacher , who  wears  glasses 9 is  big  and  scary.  Edgar  wants 
to  wear  glasses 9 too. 

c.  Maude s 19s  sees  Regretta  Tarbo  repeatedly  tugging  her  blonde  curl 

in  a thrilling  love  films  in  scenes  in  which  her  suitor  is  evidently 
spellbound.  Afterwards  at  the  Mug.,  Maude's  date  notices  that  she 
flips  her  ponytail  repeatedly. 

d.  Adolf  Hitler,  age  6,  saw  a barrel-chested  male  wallpaper  hanger 
with  Maimie  Eisenhower  type  bangs  stomp  an  antagonist  into  the 
ground.  We  know  the  coiffure  that  Adolf  later  adopteds  long 
after  he  had  forgotten  the  barrel-chested  paperhanger. 

49 o A set  of  reactions  in  the  clinical  field  against  Freud  s approach  to 
personality  theory  and  psychotherapy  have  generally  been  in  the 
direction  of: 

a.  greater  reliance  on  objective  measures  and  scientific  method, 
b-  greater  emphasis  on  the  biological  basis  for  psychic  disorders, 
c.  greater  reliance  on  the  capacity  of  the  client  to  understand  his 
problems  and  an  emphasis  on  the  present  environmental  situation, 
do  greater  reliance  on  more  adequate  psychodynamic  theory  and  on 
interpretation  by  the  therapist. 
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53.  If  a mother  gets  custody  of  a child  in  a typical  divorce  case, 

according  to  psychosexual  theory,  we  would  expect  the  break-up  of 
the  home  to  affect  which  of  the  following  the  most  severely? 

*N 

a.  a boy  of  5-6. 

b.  a child  of  2-3  of  either  sex. 

c.  a boy  of  1. 

d.  a boy  of  9. 
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IV- 2:  A Study  of  the  Items  of  the  Introductory  Psychology 

Criteria  Test  in  Light  of  a Validation  Procedure* 

Karl  L.Zinn  and  John  E.  Milholland 


Introduction 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  an  empirical  procedure 
for  confirmation  of  the  content  validity  of  differential  achievement 
tests.  The  approach  is  exemplified  by  the  report  of  a study  intended 
to  evaluate  a taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  (Bloom,  1956)  with  a 
carefully  developed  psychology  achievement  test  (Milholland,  1964) 
based  on  the  same  taxonomy.  The  primary  concern  of  the  example  re- 
ported here  is  with  the  differentiation  of  cognitive  objectives  re- 
quiring more  than  knowledge  of  facts  and  definitions. 


In  any  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  or  of  the 
achievement  of  individual  students  a statement  of  educational  goals, 
aims,  or  objectives  is  implied.  Preferably  the  educator  makes  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  objectives  of  his  instruction  and  the  measure- 
ment of  achievement  follows  from  that  statement.  Furthermore,  the 
statement  of  objectives  should  be  in  terms  which  may  be  accurately 
interpreted  by  other  educators  or  researchers.  However,  any  measure 
of  student  achievement  by  the  teacher  incorporates  at  least  an  implicit 
definition  of  goals  set  for  the  students.  For  purposes  of  evaluation 
it  is  important  that  the  measures  correspond  with  the  goals. 


For  some  time  educators  have  been  concerned  with  the  objective 
measurement  of  cognitive  learning  which  goes  beyond  straightforward 
knowledge  and  skills  (Brownell,  1946;  Bernard,  1942;  Smith  & Tyler, 
1942,  Anderson,  1944;  Ristler,  194.5;  Horrocks  & Troyer,  1947).  How- 
ever, seeking  differentiable  effects  empirically,  such  as  interaction 
between, methods  and  achieved  course  objectives,  should  be  preceded  by  a 
demonstration  that  the  measures  of  the  objectives  of  instruction  are 
different  from  each  other  and  from  abilities  unaffected  by  learning. 


Studies  and  discussions  since  about  1950  have  made  generally  avail 
able  a language  and  a technology  which  should  aid  in  identifying  and 
measuring  criteria  for  research  on  teaching.  A number  of  taxonomies 
or  classifications  of  performance  criteria  have  been  provided  (Bloom, 
1956;  Guilford,  1956,  1959,  Gagne,  1963;  Stolurow,  1964).  The  concept 
of  validity  has  been  extended  by  such  ideas  as  Guilford's  (1946) 
factorial  validity.  Peak 9 s (1953)  functional  unity  and  confirmed  pre- 
dictions, Cronbach's  and  Meehl's  (1955)  construct  validity,  and  Camp- 
bell's and  Fiske's  (1959)  discriminant  validity.  Empirical  achieve- 
ment test  validation  should  supplement  the  content  judgments. 


Four  requirements  or  standards  for  the  empirical  validation  of  a 
differential  test  are  proposed.  They  were  used  as  guidelines  in  a 
review  of  literature  and  form  the  basis  for  the  validation  procedure  of 
the  study  reported  here.  They  represent  aspects  of  achievement  test 
validity  often,  overlooked. 


* 


This  paper  is  adapted  from  the  senior  author's  doctoral 
dissertation,  which  was  carried  out  with  support  from  the  project 
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Distinctness  Among  Criteria.  The  first  standard  is  that  the  reliable 
variances  in  the  measures  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  assure  that  the 
scores  represent  different  kinds  of  achievement.  It  should  be  noted  that 
distinctness  depends  also  on  characteristics  of  the  group  of  persons  used 
for  validation.  Tests  which  have  proved  distinguishable  in  one  population 
may  show  much  common  variance  when  applied  to  another  population.  When 
a matrix  of  correlations  does  not  imply  distinctness  it  may  be  that  the 
training  given  that  population  produces  high  intercorr elations  among 
otherwise  distinct  measures.  Therefore,  when  this  standard  is  not  met 
the  conclusion  is  negative  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  characteristics 
and  treatment  of  the  population  should  have  provided  differentiable  mea 
sures.  When  the  variances  are  distinct,  differentiability  is  implied. 

The  application  of  this  distinctness  standard  is  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  depends  on  the  intended  uses  of  the  measures  being  validated.  A 
rough  approximation  to  differentiability  is  given  by  the  rule  that  the 
intercorrelations  be  less  than  the  reliabilities.  For  small  batteries 
of  achievement  tests  the  reliabilities  probably  should  be  above  .70  and 
the  inter correlations  below  .50.  This  assures  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  variance  of  each  measure  is  "true  score"  variance,  and,  if  errors  on 
different  measures  are  uncorrelated,  no  more  than  about  one-third  of  the 
true  variance  is  common  to  each  other  measure  considered.  For  higher 
reliabilities  the  separation  must  be  greater  to  limit  the  common  variance 
between  pairs  of  measures  to  a maximum  of  one- third.  A convenient  way 
of  viewing  this  standard  for  differentiability  in  a large  matrix  of 
correlations  which  includes  a wide  range  of  reliability  values  is  to 
correct  each  coefficient  for  attenuation  due  to  unreliability  of  both 
measures.  The  triangular  matrix  of  corrected  coefficients  gives  the 
correlation  between  "true"  measures,  and  values  near  unity  indicate 
indistinguishable  measures.  It  should  be  noted  that  overestimates  of 
reliability  make  the  corrected  matrix  imply  greater  distinctness  since 
the  true  correlations  would  be  underestimated. 

There  is  a possibility  that  this  criterion  limiting  the  overlap  of 
any  two  tests  will  not  assure  the  distinctness  desired.  For  a battery  of 
four  tests  the  variance  of  one  could  be  entirely  shared  with  the  three 
other  tests  but  only  one- third  to  each. 

When  it  is  important  to  check  for  this  possibility,  the  distinct- 
ness of  each  measure  can  be  represented  by  the  proportion  of  true 
variance  minus  the  proportion  of  variance  predicted  by  all  the  other 
measures  combined,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  variability  not  attribut- 
able to  any  other  measure  or  to  unreliability.  For  any  sizeable  matrix 
it  is  more  convenient  to  use  factor  analysis  to  represent  the  differenti- 
ation of  subtest s . This  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  Guilford  s (1946) 
factorial  validity. 

Single  Method  Testing.  The  second  standard,  closely  related  to  the 
first,  is  that  the  different  objectives  all  be  measured  by  the  same 
testing  method  or  item  type.  The  two  standards  together  provide  a weak 
version  of  one  of  Campbell's  and  Fiske's  (1959)  requirements  for  dis- 
criminant validity,  that  is,  that  the  reliabilities  be  greater  than  the 
inter correlations  for  a number  of  traits  all  of  which  are  measured  by  a 
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single  method.  Campbell  and  Fiske  recommended  that  the  validities . 
given  by  correlation  across  methods  be  greater  than  the  reliabilities 
The  gathering  of  additional  data  by  other  methods  is  necessary  to 
isolate  the  variability  of  an  intended  achievement  trait  such  as 
problem  solving  from  that  contributed  by  the  test  method  and  means  of 
scoring.  The  employment  of  a number  of  different  achievement  testing 
methods  such  as  selected  response,  constructed  response,  and  judgment 
of  written  work,  is  a difficult  approach  to  validity,  but  Vernon 
(1962)  investigated  reading  comprehension  by  various  testing  methods 
with  some  success. 


A minimum  standard  for  achievement  test  validation  is  that 
multiple  criteria  measures  be  differentiable  within  a single  testing 
method  or  item  type.  For  instance,  instead  of  mixing  objectively 
scored  and  juror-rated  tests  in  one  set  of  outcome  measures,  one 
might  use  multiple  choice  format  throughout  a test  battery.  If  sets 
of  items  of  different  types  are  used,  then  each  test  should  include 
more  than  one  type  so  that  a comparison  across  item  type  can  be  made. 
Employing  a single  method  or  a set  of  methods  throughout  the  domain  or 
achievement  is  difficult  since  different  course  objectives  often  appear 
most  readily  measured  by  different  measurement  techniques.  However,  the 
scores  must  represent  student  performance  on  the  desired  objectives 
more  than  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  methods  selected  for 
evoking  performance. 

Distinctness  From  Aptitude . The  third  standard  is  that  the 
achievement  measures  which  have  been  found  differentiable  within  one 
method  also  be  distinct  from  measures  of  aptitude.  If  a test  battery 
including  both  achievement  and  aptitude  measures  is  used,  the  entire 
correlation  matrix  may  be  considered  for  distinctness.  For  an  achieve 
ment  measure  to  show  some  relation  with  aptitude  is  to  be  expected, 
especially  if  the  instructional  procedure  is  making  the  most  of  the 
individual  abilities  of  the  students  to  carry  each  to  his  best  achieve- 
ment. However,  in  typical  educational  situations  a considerable 
variance  in  common  between  tests  of  aptitudes,  which  are  not  expected 
to  change  during  the  course  of  instruction,  and  tests  of  eventual  out- 
comes detracts  from  the  interpretation  the  latter  as  measures  of  achieve 

ment . 


Two  reservations  were  given  in  the  discussion  of  this  distinctness 
standard.  First,  near  perfect  prediction  of  achievement  by  ability 
measures  does  not  necessarily  negate  the  validity  of  the  achievement 
tests ; the  agreement  may  be  due  to  particular  characteristics  or 
training  of  the  population.  Second,  the  rule  limiting  maximum  variance 
in  common  between  any  two  measures  may  not  assure  distinctness.  For 
example,  knowledge,  reading  comprehension  and  verbal  reasoning  may  account 
for  all  of  the  variance  of  a test  of  critical  thinking  in  psychology 
although  no  more  than  one-third  of  its  variance  is  common  with  either 
of  the  other  measures.  In  the  study  reported  here  the  ambiguity  in  a 
large  matrix  of  correlations  is  reduced  by  factor  analysis;  the  way  the 
communality  of  a test  or  item  is  shared  may  be  seen  from  its  factor 
loadings . 
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Status  Difference.  Although  data  for  the  correlational  aspects  of 
validation  are  more  readily  obtained,  other  data  such  as  group  differences 
or  changes  during  instruction  are  needed  to  support  the  construct  associ- 
ated with  an  achievement  measure  (Cronbach  & Meehl,  1955).  Validity  is 
implied  by  finding  differences  or  gains  not  attributable  to  factors  such 
as  habits  of  speech,  response  set,  abilities  or  specific  knowledge, 
incidental  to  the  achievement  intended. 

A number  of  empirical  studies  have  been  reported  in  the  literature, 
and  a few  examples  may  be  cited.  Johnson  and  Smith  (1953)  provided  a 
matrix  of  correlations  of  cognitive  measures  in  their  monograph  on 
democratic  leadership  in  the  classroom.  The  reliabilities  are  about  .70 
and  seven  out  of  ten  inter correlations  are  well  below  .50.  However,  the 
interpretation  of  the  matrix  is  ambiguous  in  two  respects.  First,  the 
measures  of  application  and  reading  may  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the 
others  when  really  they  are  not.  The  test  of  reading  comprehension  for 
psychological  literature  may  not  be  distinct  from  a measure  of  general 
reading  comprehension.  One  would  not  expect  the  latter  to  be  improved 
by  studying  psycholog}?- . The  cirteria  measures  could  be  better  inter- 
preted if  the  battery  included  tests  for  reading  comprehension,  verbal 
reasoning,  and  the  knowledge  of  terms  and  facts  used  in  the  other 
achievement  measures.  The  second  ambiguity  is  due  to  a difference  in 
method  of  measurement  among  the  five  tests.  The  large  amount  of  common 
variance  among  the  multiple  choice  measures  for  the  first  three  objectives 
suggests  that  the  last  two  differ  because  they  require  greater  skill  in 
comprehension  of  written  material,  as  well  as  better  achievement.  One 
should  be  able  to  confirm  the  measure  of  an  objective  by  agreement  be- 
tween two  different  item  types  intended  to  measure  the  same  objective. 

This  agreement  should  be  greater  than  for  the  same  type  across  objec- 
tives. Additional  data  and  longer  achievement  tests  are  necessary  to 
separate  the  variability  of  an  intended  achievement  trait  such  as 
application  or  technical  reading  comprehension  from  that  determined  by 
the  method  and  means  of  scoring.  The  five  tests  used  by  Johnson  and 
Smith  may  differentiate  achievement,  but  the  data  which  would  support 
this  face  validity  judgment  are  lacking. 

The  Watson-Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal  (Watson  and  Glaser, 
1952)  employs  the  same  item  format  throughout  five  scales.  Validation 
data  for  the  differentiability  of  the  individual  subtests  in  a longer 
experimental  form,  dated  1949,  evidence  two  definite  clusters.  Four 
aptitude  and  achievement  measures  form  a tight  cluster  to  which  the 
inference  subtest  is  attached  about  to  the  extent  of  its  reliability. 

Each  of  these  five  correlated  higher  with  every  other  than  with  any  test 
outside  the  group.  Three  other  Critical  Thinking  subtests  appear  in 
another  cluster  of  four.  Of  these  four  reasonably  reliable  subtests 
one  appears  to  be  a general  ability  measure  and  the  remaining  three  do 
not  meet  the  distinctness  criterion.  This  criticism  is  directed  toward 
the  differentiability  of  the  subtests,  and  not  the  validity  of  the  total 
score . 


The  report  of  the  measurement  portion  of  a large-scale  study  of 
general  education  (Dressel  and  Mayhew,  1956)  included  discussion  of  a 
test  of  critical  thinking  constructed  for  that  study.  The  five  short 
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subtests  of  the  test  were  combined  across  two  forms  of  the  test  to  assess 
| reliability  and  distinctness.  Four  subtests  of  this  longer  experimental 

| form  were  labeled  selection  of  information;,  recognizing  assumptions, 

selecting  hypotheses , and  drawing  conclusions.  Half  of  the  intercorrela- 
| tions  are  below  .50  and  the  highest  is  less  than  the  lowest  reliability; 

the  matrix  implies  some  distinctness  among  subtests  of  the  longer  experi- 
mental form. 

| Furst  (19.50a,  1950b),  in  a broad  study  of  secondary  school  methods 

I and  the  development  of  higher  mental  processes,  undertook  an  ambitious 

task  in  validating  differentiable  tests  of  intellectual  skills  and 
abilities  across  subject  matter  areas . He  obtained  lower  correlations 
} for  the  same  objective  across  a subject  matter  field  than  for  different 

| objectives  within  a single  field.  That  is,  tests  of  different  objectives 

within  the  same  subject  matter  had  more  in  common  than  the  same  objective 
in  different  areas. 

In  1948  a number  of  college  and  university  examiners  informally 
organized  to  discuss  a framework  to  facilitate  communication  among 
| educators.  These  meetings  eventually  led  to  the  preparation  of  a hand- 

| book  (Bloom,  1956),  Since  the  major  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  further 

communication  among  educators,  the  first  guiding  principle  for  development 
of  the  taxonomy  was  that  it  reflect  the  distinctions  made  by  teachers  in 
their  preparation  and  presentation  of  teaching  material. 

One  of  the  specific  uses  of  the  taxonomy  suggested  in  the  Handbook 
was  as  a basis  for  the  selection  or  development  of  evaluation  instruments 
and  techniques.  It  is  desirable  to  have  achievement  tests  which  provide 
distinct  measures  of  the  different  objectives  of  a course.  This  allows 
the  evaluation  of  relative  successes  of  different  materials  and  methods 
in  different  areas  of  achievement,  or  the  diagnosis  of  particular 
difficulties  of  individual  students. 

The  authors  of  the  Handbook  probably  were  aware  that  the  distinctions 
educators  wish  to  make  among  objectives  of  instruction  do  not  necessarily 
correspond  with  psychologically  meaningful  dimensions  of  student  behavior. 
Nevertheless  they  were  optimistic  about  the  prospect  of  valid  measure- 
ment of  distinct  objectives  expressed  in  terms  of  what  a student  must  do 
to  demonstrate  achievement  of  some  educational  goal.  In  the  Handbook 
l two  studies  were  mentioned  which  investigated  interrelations  among 

educational  objectives  found  in  the  taxonomy  (Dressel  and  Mayhew,  1956s 
Furst,  1950a,  1.950b).  However,  the  data  provided  did  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that,  the  different  tests  actually  measured  achievement  of 
{ distinct  objectives  of  instruction.  The  studies  were  reviewed  briefly 

in  the  previous  section. 

The  Present  Study 

! The  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test  (Milholland,  1964)  had 

l been  developed  to  measure  six  different  objectives  described  in  the 

Taxonomy  of  Educational  Ob jectives . Experience  with  the  test,  however, 
f provided  only  slight  encouragement  for  the  view  that  the  subtests  were 

fv  measures  of  different  cognitive  skills.  When  the  six.  pairs  of  subtests 
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in  the  two  forms  were  intercorr elated,  in  only  five,  out  of  a possible 
twelve,  instances  was  the  highest  correlation  for  a particular  subtest 
in  one  form  the  one  with  the  corresponding  subtest  in  the  other  form. 

The  present  study  represents  an  analysis,  on  the  item  level,  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  forms  of  the  Criteria  Test. 

The  Sample  and  Test  Administrations . Forms  X and  Y of  the  Criteria 
Test  were  given  as  part  of  the  final  examination  to  about  1400  introduc- 
tory psychology  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  January  of 
1963.  Form  X and  a content-oriented  examination  were  also  given  under 
similar  conditions  as  a final  examination  to  about  800  students  taking 
the  one  semester  introductory  course  during  the  spring  semester  of  1963. 

In  addition  to  these  examinations,  scores  on  aptitude  and  interest  tests 
given  to  all  freshmen  at  the  University  were  obtained  for  most  of  the 
spring  semester  students.  Additional  motivation  and  attitude  measures 
were  collected  before  and  during  the  semester. 

Validation  Procedures . The  validation  of  a multifaceted  criterion 
measure  to  be  used  in  research  on  effectiveness  of  teaching  requires 
something  more  than  inspection  of  the  items.  If  subtests  are  intended 
to  measure  different  criteria,  it  is  important  to  evaluate  them  empiri- 
cally with  reference  to  the  three  of  the  four  standards  described 
above:  1)  and  2)  require  differentiation  which  is  not  attributable  to 

method  or  to  item- type  differences,  and  3)  requires  distinctness  from 
measures  of  ability.  Correlational  analysis  was  employed  to  explore  the 
interrelation  of  subtests  or  individual  items  and  the  factorial  composi- 
tion of  a test  in  reference  to  other  ability  and  achievement  measures. 

The  first  question  of  this  validation  procedure  concerned  the 
reliability  and  differentiation  within  the  taxonomy  subtest.  An  item 
by  item  analysis  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  a few  items  accounted 
for  the  overlap  with  other  groups  of  items. 

The  correlational  analysis  used  here  assumes  normal  distributions 
underlying  the  binary  item  responses.  Since  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
is  one  of  relation  between  true  scores  and  not  assessment  of  predictive 
power,  the  coefficient  used  should  represent  the  product  moment  correla- 
tion which  would  be  obtained  if  the  normality  assumption  is  met.  There- 
fore, tetrachoric  and  biserial  coefficients  were  chosen  over  phi  and  point 
biserial.  The  former  do  not  limit  the  index  of  relation  when  comparing 
high  and  low  difficulty  items  from  the  same  subtest  (Ferguson,  1941; 
Carroll, 1961) , although  they  do  assume  normal  distributions  underlying 
the  binary  item  responses. 

The  homogeneity  of  a subtest  is  apparent  in  the  biserial  correla- 
tions of  the  items  of  that  subtest  with  the  subtest  total  score. 

Evidence  of  differentiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  correlations  of  the 
items  of  a subtest  with  each  of  the  five  other  subtest  scores.  Each 
item  is  empirically  validated  against  the  average  of  all  other  items 
which  were  assigned  on  a priori  grounds  to  the  same  objective.  The 
validity  coefficient  is  judged  relative  to  the  correlation  of  the  item 
with,  other  subtests.  This  approach  to  homogeneity  allows  for  the  removal 
of  a few  offending  items  if  they  were  assigned  to  the  wrong  objective 
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originally*  Successful  analysis  depends  on  having  some  homogeneity  of 
the  item  groupings  at  the  start. . Otherwise,  the  criteria  for  validity 
are  inadequate. 

In  order  to  provide  for  computing  the  tetrachoric  correlations 
between  pairs  of  binary  scored  items  a digital  computer  procedure  was 
developed  to  apply  the  polynomial  equation  solution  (Kendall,  1961) 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy.  It  was  also  used  to  provide  reference 
tables  to  two  place  accuracy . 

The  matrix  of  correlations  was  tested  for  groupings  by  McQuitty's 
(1961)  typal  analysis.  This  provided  a homogeneity  and  distinctness 
measure  similar  to  biserial  analysis 9 but  it  allowed  for  other  group- 
ings not  anticipated  by  the  taxonomy.  Types  (clusters  of  items  which 
correlate  among  themselves  more  than  with  any  outside  item),  or 
categories  which  approached  types 9 were  compared  with  a priori  group- 
ings made  according  to  the  taxonomy.  The  McQuitty  technique  places 
each  item  in  only  one  cluster  ox’  hierachy  of  clusters • If  many  items 
are  complex  In  terms  of  the  underlying  orthogonal  structure  clusters 
will  not  appear. 

Since  typal  analysis  did  not  provide  distinct  clusters,  the  inter- 
correlations were  subjected  to  factor  analysis.  A principal  axes 
solution  was  obtained  to  account  for  the  total  communality  of  the 
correlation  matrix.  Squared  multiple  correlations  were  intended  for  the 
estimates  of  item  communalities  but  in  each  case  the  inversion  of  the 
matrix  of  tetrachoric  coefficients  was  unsuccessful  so  the  highest 
correlation  for  each  variable  was  inserted  in  the  diagonal.  Varimax 
rotation  was  selected  over  other  machine  procedures  to  emphasize  the 
simple  structure  of  the  factors. 

An  oblique  solution  had  been  preferred  for  interpretation  because 
of  the  heirarchical  structure  of  the  taxonomy.  Considerable  computing 
time  was  saved  in  accomplishing  the  oblique  rotation  by  beginning  with 
the  already  rotated  orthogonal  solution^  results  can  be  expected  to  be 
essentially  similar  to  rotating  the  principal  axes  obliquely  (Harman, 

1960) . The  oblique  rotation  was  by  the  biquartamin  method  recommended 
by  Carrol  (described  In  Harman,  1960)  as  a more  satisfactory  solution 
than  oblimin  or  quart imax. 

The  factor  analysis  was  repeated  on  the  data  provided  by  the  spring, 
1963  sample.  In  this  way  the  validity  of  the  item  groupings  for  Form  X 
was  checked.  This  was  not  strictly  a replication,  but  it  was  more  demand- 
ing. The  first  analysis  on  fall  data  was  based  on  a set  of  items  from 
both  Forms  X and  Y.  In  the  validation  analysis  of  the  spring  data  the 
same  groupings  of  items  were  expected  among  Form  X items  alone. 

The  second  requirement  proposed  for  this  procedure  was  that  no 
distinguishable  subtest  consist  of  only  one  item  type  unless  that  type 
appears  on  other  subtests  as  well.  The  third  requirement,  distinctness 
from  ability  measures,  was  studied  by  examining  the  correlations  with 
other  measurements  of  achievement,  ability,  and  motivation:  eight 

constructed  response  items  corresponding  to  four  of  the  objectives  of 
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the  taxonomy;  25  multiple  choice  knowledge  items  including  some  intended  to 
measure  the  terminology  required  by  items  of  the  Criteria  Test;  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  Verbal  and  Mathema- 
tical part  socres;  American  Council  on  Education  Cooperative  Reading, 

Speed  and  Accuracy  part  socres;  Thematic  Apperception  Test,  need  Achieve- 
ment, need  Affiliation,  and  need  Power;  the  OATS  Achiever  Personality, 
Intellectual  Quality,  Creative  Personality,  Social  Science  Interest, 

Natural  Science  Interest;  high  school  percentile  rank;  and  psychology 
course  grade. 

The  measures  of  achievement,  ability,  and  motivation  were  adequate 
to  provide  a number  of  interpretable  factors.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
the  Criteria  Test  items  would  load  moderately  on  ability  and  motivation 
factors  such  as  verbal  ability,  reading  comprehension,  and  motive  for 
academic  achievement.  The  achievement  measures  for  the  course  included 
in  the  factor  analysis  provided  a number  of  achievement  factors.  The 
loadings  of  the  Criteria  Test  items  on  these  factors  were  compared  with 
their  loadings  on  ability  and  motivation  factors  to  determine  if  the 
greater  part  of  their  communality  was  attributable  to  achievement. 

Results 

The  test  for  reliable  and  distinguishable  subtests  came  out  much  as 
was  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  subtest  inter-correlations  reported  by 
Milholland  (1964) . The  two  subtests  which  had  earlier  shown  promise, 
Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations  and  Analysis  of  Elements,  had  15  and  12 
items,  respectively,  out  of  20  meet  the  criterion  of  correlating  higher 
with  their  own  subtest  score  than  with  any  other.  The  remaining  four 
subtests  retained  8 to  12  items,  but  these  data  provided  little  informa- 
tion since  the  subtests  themselves  were  found  not  to  be  homogeneous. 

Since  the  a priori  grouping  did  not  receive  empirical  support,  they  could 
not  provide  a homogeneous  basis  for  validating  the  items. 

The  next  step  was  an  effort  tc  regroup  the  items.  A typal  analysis 
of  the  tetrachoric  intercorrelations  of  all  120  items  yielded  only 
trivial  diadic  types,  that  is,  pairs  of  items  highly  correlated.  Three 
promising  categories  emerged  early  but  had  combined  by  the  94th  of  7140 
intercorrelations  at  a correlation  value  of  .30.  Two  of  the  three 
corresponded  to  a priori  objectives.  The  12  items  in  the  category 
corresponding  to  the  Analysis  of  Elements  objective  were  most  highly 
intercorrelated  of  the  three  promising  categories.  On  the  average  each 
one  of  the  group  correlated  with  eight  of  the  eleven  others  more  than 
with  any  item  outside  the  group.  However,  this  interrelation  could  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  three  technical  terms  in  analyzing  a particular 
set  of  elements.  All  twelve  items  were  specifically  concerned  with 
identifying  in  a simple  design  the  independent,  dependent,  and  the 
controlled  variables.  The  other  eight  items  on  this  subtest  were  not 
included  in  the  category  formed  by  typal  analysis.  The  other  two 
categories  evidenced  only  loose  structure  before  they  merged,  their 
items  on  the  average  matching  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  others  in  the 
group . 


The  typal  analysis  was  repeated  excluding  the  sixteen  items  having 
the  most  extreme  splits,  thus  removing  the  least  reliable  correlations 
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from  the  matrix.  The  results  were  quite  similar.  Six  Analysis  of 

I terns » only  those  requiring  identification  o£  independent  and 
control  variables  in  an  experimental  design,  acquired  the  s f 

t-vne  Later  in  the  typal  analysis  the  category  including  that  typal 
grouping  was  about  ashghtly  Interrelated  as  the  corresponding  category 
found  in  the  analysis  of  all  120  items. 

The  groupings  derived  from  the  typal  analysis  were  indefinite  and 
overlapping*  'The  validation  procedure  decided  upon  in  advance  recommended 
going  on  to  factor  analysis.  The  appearance  m typal  analysis  of  tw 
categories  corresponding  to  objectives  would  have  been  encouraging  P 

that  they  could  be  explained  by  knowledge  of  termino  ogy  or  P^oce 
which  was  more  specific  than  the  scope  of  the  taxonomy  objectiv  s. 

A principal  axes  factor  analysis  was  carried  out  on  the  inter- 
correlations  of  104  items  from  forms  X and  Y of  the  Criteria  T • 
teen  items  having  extreme  item  splits  were  excluded  because  of  the  unreli 
ability  of  tetrachoric  coefficients  for  such  items.  To  account  for  the 
estimated  common  variance  of  the  correlation  matrix  22  factors  were 
extracted.  These  were  rotated  orthogonally  by  the  Varimax  “ further 
first  eleven  which  accounted  for  most  of  the  variance,  were  further 
rotated  obliquely  by  Carroll's  method.  Most  of  the  oblique  axes  were 
cnly  aligmy  correlated  and  quite  similar  to  the  orthogona  soUtion 
but  more  sharply  distinguished  by  high  loadings.  Item  ^dings  of  ^O 
or  more  on  nine  of  the  factors,  numbered  m order  of  amount  of  variance 

accounted  for,  are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  most  prominent  factor.  Factor  19  was  formed  by  seven  items 
requiring  identification  of  independent  and  control  variables  m exp 
mental  designs.  This  grouping  was  found. in  the  typal  analysis  also. 

Z Second lector  included^  definite  triple  representing  interpretation 
of  graphic  data,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variety  of  items 
with  moderate  loadings.  The  other  items  had  been  assigned  to  diff 
objectives  but  they  may  have  in  common  the  analysis  of  the  design  o 
psychological  experiments . 

The  third  factor  was  determined  by  only  three  items,  all.  with  the 
„me  stem  This  set  of  items  required  the  matching  of  hypotheses  with 
experimental  outcomes . The  dataVven  in  the  stem  concerned  the  relation 
ofP emotional  shock  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Two  other  sets  of  items  ot 
the  same  matching  type  formed  the  seventh  factor  which  was  somewhat 
corrected  with  the  £hird  one  in  this  oblique  rotation  The  data  given 
in  the  stems  for  one  of  these  sets  related  to  sucking  behavior  m 
puppies  and  the  other  concerned  intelligence  of  foster  children.  These 
Lo  factors  correspond  to  the  cluster  for  this  kind  of  item  found  in  the 
typal  analysis.  Knowledge  about  heredity  and  environment  may  account  fo 

the  split  into  two  factors. 

Two  other  factors,  six  and  eight,  divided  a set  of  five  items  of 
one  subtest,  Judgements  in  Terms  of  External  Criteria.  Three  other  items 
of  this  subtest  loaded  on  Factor  2. 

The  ninth  factor  grouped  most  of  the  items  intended  to  test 
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Table  1 

Factor  Loadings  of  .30*  or  More  of  Items  of  Forms 
X and  Y of  the  Criteria  Test,  Classified  According  to  Subtests 


Subtest  for  the  j 

Designated  Objective 

oblique  Factors 

1 

2 

3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 

2.20  Interpretation 

82 

-38  40 

69 

36 

45 

35 

34 

3,00  Application  ! 

57 

37 

30 

4.10  Analysis  of 

91 

33 

Elements 

90 

89 

81 

74 

73 

45 


4.20 

Analysis  of 

34 

48 

41 

Relationships 

31 

-32 

5.30 

Derivation  of 

99 

98 

53 

65 

Abstract  Relations 

86 

97 

49 

72 

29 

42 

40 

31 

6.20 

Evaluation  in  Terms 

47 

42 

66 

56 

of  External  Criteria 

37 

45 

55 

35 

45 

*No  item  was  loaded  to  this  extent  on  more  than  one  factor 
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interpretation  of  a brief  article,  but  did  not  include  other  interpretation 
subtest  items  using  tables,  graphs  or  popular  sayings  as  material.  Some 
of  these  other  interpretation  items  appeared  on  a tenth  factor,  but  wi 
other  items  which  did  not  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  that  factor. 

The  Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations  subtest  included  seven  items 
which  required  the  student  to  select  from  among  four  terms  or  concepts 
the  one  which  was  least  related  to  the  others.  Three  of  these  items 
loaded  on  factor  four.  However,  the  concepts  or  classes  dealt  with 
reflex,  conditioning,  and  instinct,  so  this  factor  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  a measure  of  knowledge  of  terms  or  concepts.  The  fifth 
factor  included  only  items  from  personality  and  abnormal  psychology 
representing  four  subtests;  it  might  indicate  knowledge  in  this  one  area. 

In  summary,  this  factor  analysis  for  the  inter correlations  of  items 
from  two  forms  of  the  Criteria  Test  does  not  confirm  a statistical 
interpretation  of  the  taxonomy  of  objectives.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  factors  represent  the  higher  level  achievement  intended  by  the 
taxonomy,  but  only  within  restricted  areas  of  knowledge. 

Because  the  clusters  or  factors  derived  from  the  fall  data  did  not 
display  the  generality  intended  by  the  taxonomy  and  the  test  writers,  the 
test  papers  of  the  spring  semester  were  not  scored  by  subtests.  A factor 
analysis  of  the  spring  data  was  undertaken  to  assess  the  performance  of 
individual  items  and  groups  of  items.  The  new  sample  confirmed  the 
specificity  of  item  groupings.  Interpretation  of  the  factors  was  made 
with  reference  to  the  other  variables  included  in  the  test  battery.  . 

These  other  measures  ere  dichotomized  near  the  median  and  included  with 
the  items  of  Form  X in  a matrix  of  tetrachoric  intercorrelations.  This 
matrix  was  factor  analyzed  by  the  same  procedures  described  for  the  fall 

data. 


The  results  appear  in  Table  2 and  generally  support  the  earlier 
finding  that  the  grouping  of  items  by  the  Taxonomy  do  not  produce  factors. 
Factor  1 seems  to  be  a general  ability  factor  and  the  fact  that  relatively 
few  of  the  items  from  the  three  psychology  tests  load  on  it  may  indicate 
that  these  tests  are  indeed  tests  of  achievement. 

Factor  2 might  be  called  Knowledge  and  Application.  The  three 
Criteria  Test  items  on  it  come  from  the  Application  subtest;  the  Know- 
ledge Test  items  have  to  do  with  definitions  and  labels;  and  the  Essay 
Test  items  for  the  most  part  call  for  providing  applications  and  examples. 
The  loadings  of  the  Reading  Test  and  Course  Grade  on  this  factor  seem 
consistent  with  this  interpretation. 

Factor  3 is  characterized  by  six  Criteria  Test  items  from  the . 

Analysis  of  Elements  subtest,  all  of  which  called  for  identifying  in- 
dependent, dependent,  or  controlled  variables  in  an  experimental  design. 

The  seventh  item  came  from  the  Judgment  in  Terms  of  External  Criteria 
subtest  and  required  a judgment  of  the  researchability  of  a problem.  . 

The  Knowledge  Test  item  also  called  for  knowledge  of  experimental  variables, 
so  the  Factor  3 might  be  thought  to  deal  with  identifying  variables  in 
an  experimental  design.  This  would  be  a special  case  of  Analysis  of 


Table  2 

Factor  Loadings  of  .30  or  more  of  Items  in  the  Criteria  Test,  Form  Xs 
Objective  Test  of  Knowledge,  and  Essay  Test  and  of  Scores  on 

Seven  Other  Variables. 


Orthogonal  Factors 

Test, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Criteria 

Knowledge 

60,45,37 

36,34,33 

59,38 

41,40,33 

55,50,49 

83,80,78 

61,51,40, 

30 

55 

33 

62,58,46 

37,30 

53,48,43 

90,71,62 

53,32,30 

32 

41,38,37 
■ 35,33 

37,36,35, 

32,30,30 

38,35 

Essay 

60,55,41 

34 

48,48,38, 

34,30 

SAT 

Verbal 

64 

SAT 

Math 

69 

OAIS 

Intel- 

lectual 

Quality 

65 

Reading 

Accura- 

46 

34 

cy 

Reading 

Speed 

36 

42 

OAIS 

Social 

Science 

Interest 

-49 

Course 

Grade 

37 

32 

36 
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Elements,  which  was  the  subtest  most  clearly  delineated  as  a factor  m 
the  earlier  analysis,  shown  on  Table  1.  In  the  Criteria  Test,  then, 
Analysis  of  Elements  consists  largely  of  identifying  components  of  an 
experimental  design. 

Factor  4 picks  up  all  but  one  of  its  items  from  the  Knowledge 
Test.  Four  items  are  from  the  personality  area,  one  deals  with 
projective  tests,  one  with  test  validity  definition,  and  one  each 
with  learning,  perception,  and  memory.  The  Criteria  Test  item  comes 
from  the  Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations  subtest  and  requires  formu- 
lation of  hypotheses  about  the  relation  of  emotional  trauma  to  delin- 
quency. The  factor  might  be  labeled  Knowledge  in  the  Personality  Area. 

The  five  Knowledge  Test  items  appearing  on  Factor  5 call  tor  rather 
broad  concepts,  the  two  Criteria  Test  items  come  from  the  Interpretation 
and  Judgments  in  Terms  of  External  Criteria  subtests,  and  the  remaining 
five  items  are  from  the  Essay  test.  It  seems  reasonable  that  a ese 

items  are  getting  at  the  kind  of  proficiency  necessary  for  writing 
essay  test  items,  so  the  factor  has  been  labeled  Essay  Response. 

The  last  factor,  number  6,  contains  four  items  from  the  Deriva- 
tion of  Abstract  Relations  subtest  of  the  Criteria  Test,  three  of  which 
require  matching  outcomes  to  hypotheses.  The  other  item  from  this 
subtest  requires  determining  which  one  of  a set  of  four  ideas  oes  no 
belong  with  the  other  three.  The  sixth  Criteria  Test  item  comes  from 
the  Interpretation  subtest  and  requires  the  student  to  make  a judgment 
about  the  reaction  the  author  of  a given  paragraph  would  have  about  a 
social  problem  which  was  not  dealt  with  directly  in  the  paragraph.  The 
Knowledge  Test  item  was  about  stimulus  generalization.  It  seems  air 
to  call  this  factor  Derivation  of  Abstract  Relations,  although  its 
scope  may  be  somewhat  narrower  than  the  Taxonomy  objective  by  the 
same  name.  This  factor  also  was  fairly  well  defined  in  the  earlier 

analysis . 


Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test  empirically  the 
relevance  of  a taxonomy  of  educational  objectives  in  assessing  student 
achievement  by  means  of  a carefully  developed  test  of  those . objectives . 
The  results  suggest  that  although  students  may  learn  specific  facts, 
they  do  not  learn  in  terms  of  the  "higher"  objectives  of  the  taxonomy- 
such  as  analysis  and  evaluation  in  general.  That  is,  these  higher 
skills,  if  they  exist  at  all,  do  not  transfer.  There  are  three  consider- 
ations to  be  examined  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  this  conclusion. 

First,  the  taxonomy  objectives  used  in  developing  the  Criteria 
Test  for  introductory  psychology  represent  a wide  range  of  objectives 
within  the  taxonomy.  The  test  constructors  spread  the  Criteria  Test 
subtests  across  ail  of  the  taxonomy's  intellectual  abilities  and  skills 
from  interpretation  to  evaluation.  The  only  area  not  represented  is^ 
"production,"  Multiple  choice  items  selected  to  measure  this  objective 
did  not  survive  the  item  analysis  of  the  trial  forms  of  the  test.  tu  en 
achievement  of  this  objective  may  be  more  easily  measured  by  a construc- 
ted response  format,  but  the  validation  procedure  employed  here  requires 
using  the  same  testing  methods  throughout  the  test. 
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The  second  consideration  is  whether  the  items  of  the  Criteria  Test 
require  those  behaviors  described  in  the  taxonomy,  and  little  else. 
Previously  the  best  evidence  to  be  provided  in  support  of  such  an  assump- 
tion was  an  account  of  the  effort  expended  through  many  revisions  during 
test  development.  This  test  has  that  favorable  record  of  "construction' 
validation:  agreement  of  specialists,  selection  from  a large  item  pool, 

item  statistics  from  large  samples,  and  so  on.  However,  the  validation 
procedure  applied  in  this  study  requires  more  than  that.  Items  should 
be  compared  among  themselves  and  with  external  criteria  of  ability.  In 
the  factor  analysis  which  included  variables  to  mark  student  characteris- 
tics, only  a few  of  the  test  items  had  high  loadings  on  ability  factors. 
This  supports  the  third  standard,  but  the  loadings  on  factors  attributed 
to  knowledge  do  raise  some  question.  For  example,  some  items  sleected 
to  test  application  or  analysis  of  relationships  probably  measured 
knowledge  of  terminology  used  in  the  item.  If  the  item  variance 
attributed  to  knowledge  is  large,  it  may  conceal  the  variance  attribut- 
able to  the  "higher  ’ objective.  The  sampling  of  the  items  over  the  con- 
tent domain  and  difficulty  range  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  signi- 
ficant taxonomy  variance  to  appear.  However,  the  assumption  that  know- 
ledge variance  has  not  overshadowed  significant  taxonomy  objectives  is 
open  to  question;  some  implications  are  discussed  below. 

Third,  it  is  important  that  students  had  the  experiences  which 
would  allow  differentiation  on  the  dimension  chosen.  Some  justification 
for  assuming  this  to  be  the  case  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  range  of  student  ability,  supplementary  material,  and  teaching 
method  was  considerable  for  a college  course.  If  the  taxonomy  distinc- 
tions are  too  subtle  to  appear  in  this  sample  of  the  college  population, 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  can  be  of  much  consequence  in  college  achieve- 
ment testing  aside  from  certain  heuristic  benefit  in  labeling  and  improv- 
ing tests. 

The  outcome  of  the  study  is  not  entirely  negative,  however.  Although 
the  taxonomy  was  not  confirmed  in  general,  the  total  score  based  on  the 
Criteria  Test  appears  to  be  a valid  achievement  measure  which  in  part  goes 
beyond  straightforward  knowledge  of  fact  and  terminology.  Futhermore, 
the  analysis  included  factors  which  might  be  identified  with  particular 
examples  of  the  taxonomy  objectives.  Factor  1 from  the  fall  data  and 
Factor  3 from  the  spring  data  represent  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
experiments  in  terms  of  dependent,  independent  and  controlled  variables. 

The  items  on  these  factors  appear  to  require  that  the  concepts  be  used 
in  the  analysis  of  experiments;  recognition  of  the  distinctions  among 
the  terms  probably  is  not  sufficient  for  a correct  answer.  However,  this 
content  analysis  should  be  further  checked  by  data  from  a longer  achieve- 
ment test.  The  matching  of  outcomes  with  hypotheses,  fall  Factors  3 and 
7 and  spring  Factor  6,  could  be  called  the  analysis  of  the  (abstract) 
relation  between  data  and  conclusion  for  particular  experimental  problems. 
This  factor  also  needs  to  be  further  distinguished  from  specific  knowledge. 

These  item  groupings  provide  some  indication  that  specific  cxill  and 
procedure  factors  representing  the  taxonomy  in  a limited  domain  are 
present  in  the  test;  they  concern  the  analysis  of  experiments.  The 
number  of  items  on  these  factors  provides  the  weighting  of  methodology 
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in  the  Criteria  Test  total  score.  On  the  basis  of  item  loadings  on  these 
and  other  factors  the  test  composition  might  be  further  adjusted  so  that 
the  total  score  represents  some  definite  subset  of  the  objectives  of  the 
first  course  in  psychology. 
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APPENDIX 


1.  Table  A 

Identification  and  description  of  items  of  Forms  X and  Y of  the 
Criteria  Test  which  loaded  on  the  various  factors  in  the  Fall 
Semester  analysis. 

2.  Table  B. 

Identification  and  description  of  items  of  Form  X of  the  Criteria 
Test,  the  Objective  Test  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Essay  Test  which 
loaded  on  the  various  factors  in  the  Spring  Semester  analysis. 

3.  Objective  Tests  of  Knowledge  and  Essay  Tests. 

4.  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test,  Form  X. 

5.  Introductory  Psychology  Criteria  Test,  Form  Y. 
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ERIC 


Table  B 

Orthogonal  Factors  in  the  Analysis  of  Achievement  Test 
Items  and  Student  Characteristics 
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If: 


1. 


Psychology  100 
Final  Exam 

Which  of  the  following  are  characteristic  of  the  nerve  impulse  along 
the  axon? 

a.  all  or  none  action 

b.  refractory  period 

c.  conduction  at  constant  velocity 

d.  summation 


2.  Which  of  the  following  events  would  result  from  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  midbrain  reticular  formation? 

a.  the  perception  of  splotches  of  color 

b.  arousal  from  sleep 

c.  the  arousal  of  a memory 

d.  de- synchrony  in  the  EEG 


3.  Which  of  the  following  activities  and/or  structures  are  importantly 
involved  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  integration  of  behavior? 

a.  summation 

b.  the  cell  body 

c.  theoretical  cell  assemblies 

d.  the  myelin  sheath 

4.  Using  the  following  diagram  of  a reflex  identify  each  of  the  following 
structures  as: 


a. 

afferent  neuron 

b. 

efferent  neuron 

c . 

internuncial  neuron 

d . 

effector 

e. 

receptor 

f . 

peripheral  nerve 

skin 
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5.  Indicate  which  of  the  following  terms  refer  to  inferred  concepts 
by  circling  the  preceding  letter. 

a.  habit 

b.  drive 

c . axon 

d.  bar  press 

e.  reticular  formation 

f.  engram 

g.  intelligence 

h.  mediating  process 

i.  phase  sequence 

6.  Which  of  the  following  procedures  would  be  profitable  if  we  wished 
to  infer  the  properties  of  hue  perception  in  a "color-blind"  human 
subject? 

a.  Ask  the  subject  what  colors  he  can  see. 

b.  Ask  the  subject  to  name  the  color  of  various  colored  objects 
such  as  blood,  leaves,  the  sky,  daffodils  and  the  like. 

c.  Ask  the  subject  to  sort  a collection  of  objects,  such  as  pieces 
of  dyed  yarn  which  are  different  only  in  their  hue,  into 
categories  of  equivalent  color. 

d.  Ask  the  subject  to  select  colors  from  a color  chart  which  match  the 
hue  of  various  stimulus  objects. 

7.  If  we  wished  to  place  a behavior  on  the  continuum  between  sense 
dominated  and  mediated,  which  of  the  following  questions  might  we 
ask? 

a.  What  is  the  time  interval  between  stimulus  and  response? 

b.  Is  the  animal  human  or  sub-human? 

c.  Is  the  response  to  a particular  stimulus  constant  from  trial  to 
trial? 

d.  Is  there  a specifiable  adequate  stimulus  which  elicits  the 
response? 

8.  Which  of  the  following  properties  can  be  taken  as  definitive  of  instinc- 
tive behavior? 

a.  The  behavior  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  any  kind  of  past 
experience. 

b.  The  behavior  is  predictable  for  any  member  of  a given  species 
in  his  natural  habitat. 

c. .  The  behavior  is  extremely  simple,  resembling  a reflex. 

d.  The  behavior  occurs  only  in  lower  animals. 

9.  Studies  have  shown  the  importance  of  early  experience  for 

a.  pattern  vision 

b.  mate  selection  in  geese 

c.  the  response  to  ordinarily  painful  stimuli 

d.  color  discrimination 

10.  Intelligence  is 

a.  approximately  55%  hereditary,  45%  environmental 

b.  an  inference  from  behavior 

c.  unchangeable  after  the  fifth  year  of  life  according  to  I.Q. 
test  results 

do  an  inherited  capacity  that  can  be  measured  accurately  by  the 
Stanford-Binet  test. 
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11.  A major  difficulty  in  most  attempts  to  describe  human  behaviors 
(such  as  pursuit  of  money)  as  higher  order  conditioning  is: 

a.  This  kind  of  conditioning  is  not  possible  in  lower  animalo 
b'.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  experimentally  and  extinguishes 

rapidly 

Co  Conditioned  inhibition  would  rapidly  extinguish  the  old 
response 

12.  The  same  stimulus 

a.  may  have  both  a cue  function  and  an  arousal  function 

b.  always  necessarily  leads  to  the  same  perception  . 

c.  may  serve  in  the  position  of  UCS  in  higher  order  conditioning 
as  well  as  being  CS  in  first  order  conditioning 

d.  always  elicits  the  same  response 


13.  Studies  of  sensory  deprivation  show  that 

a,  getting  paid  for  doing  nothing  is  easy  money ^ 

b;  the  brain  does  not  function  normally  when  stimulus  change 

is  eliminated 

c.  stimulus  change  is  a secondary  reinforcer 

d.  man  differs  from  lower  animals  in  that  he  alone  has  a need  for 
stimulus  change 


14.  Hebb's  studies  of  fear  show  that  . 

a.  perceptions  conflicting  with  expectations  may  be  frightening 

b.  all  human  beings  fear  snakes 

c.  all  fears  are  instinctive 

d „ certain  fears  develop  as  the  result  of  maturation 


15.  In  Pavlov's  classical  conditioning 

a.  the  UCR  is  originally  elicited  by  the  CS 

b.  the  CR  and  UCR  are  really  identical 

Co  learning  is  inferred  from  the  sequence  CS-CR 

d.  the  extinction  procedure  consists  of  removing  the  UCS  while 

still  presenting  the  CS 


16  o Which  .of  the  following  are  true  of  homeostatic  anves. 

a.  There  is  a drive  for  every  human  need.  . 

b.  Drive  reduction  never  requires  the  operation  of  a learned 

behavior . . , . 

Co  Hunger s thirst  and  sex  are  all  examples  of  homeostatic  drives 

d.  They  provide  one  mechanism  for  keeping  the  internal  environ- 
ment of  the  body  within  an  optimum  range. 


17.  To  give  the  impression  of  depth  in  a flat  painting,  the  artist 
a o makes  use  of  binocular  depth  cues 

b.  must  overcome  his  own  tendency  toward  size,  shape,  and  color 

constancy  , , . 

c.  makes  use  of  the  size  constancy  tendencies  in  the  observer  by 

drawing  more  distant  objects  smaller. 

d.  must  depend  on  the  willing  gullibility  of  the  observer. 
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18. 


19. 


A perception 

a.  is  an  unbiased  representation  of  our  environment 

b.  may  depend  on  the  simultaneous  activity  of  many  sense  organs 

c.  is  a sensory  phenomenon  and  therefore  independent  of  feedback 
from  motor  responses 

d.  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  more  dependent  on  heredity  than 
environment 

e.  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  more  dependent  on  environment 
than  heredity. 

a.  How  would  you  demonstrate  the  operation  of  a holding  mechanism? 
Give  an  example  of  a "holding  mechanism"  at  work. 

b.  What  neurophysiological  hypotheses  would  Hebb  offer  to  account 
for  the  "holding"  phenomenon? 


20.  What  areas  of  the  brain  other  than  the  visual  cortex  are  important 
for  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  "seeing"?  Gan  we  say  that  any 
psychological  function  is  strictly  localized? 

21.  Psychology  is  generally  understood,  to  be  the  study  of  human  behavior. 
For  what  reasons  do  psychologists  use  lower  animals  in  psychological 
research? 


22 o What  factors  other  than  heredit  contribute  to  high  performance  on 
intelligence  tests?  Support  your  answer  with  evidence. 

23.  What  would  you  need  to  know  in  order  to  answer  the  question:  Why  do 

male  dogs  select  female  dogs  for  mates? 

24.  How  is  Hebb's  arousal  theory  of  reinforcement  different  from  Hull's 
idea  of  primary  drive-reduction? 

a.  In  what  sense  does  Hebb's  theory  encompass  the  drive-reduction 
idea? 

b.  What  new  data  can  Hebb's  theory  incorporate  that  gives  Hull 
difficulty? 


25.  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  perception  involves  mediating 
processes  as  well  as  receptor  processes? 


Psychology  101  Final  - Part  I (15  minutes) 

Spring  Semester,  1963 

Circle  the  letter  for  the  one  best  alternative. 

1.  Psychology  is  appropriately  called  a study  of 

a . mind 

b.  behavior 

c.  individual  characteristics 

d . man 

2.  An  important  criterion  for  judging  scientific  data  is  whether  it 
is 

a.  logical 

b.  understandable 

c . obtained  in  a laboratory 

d.  obtained  under  controlled  conditions 

3.  The  most  basic  organization  of  visual  perception  appears  to  be 

a.  closure 

b.  figure  and  ground 

Co  similarity  of  components 
d.  proximity  of  parts 

4.  Binocular  perception  of  depth  depends  on 

a.  fusion 

b . movement 

c.  perspective 

d.  superposition 

5.  When  a stimulus  similar  to  the  conditioned  stimulus  elicits  the 
conditioned  response  the  phenomenon  is  called 

a.  partial  reinforcement 

b.  secondary  reinforcement 

c.  stimulus  generalization 

d.  response  generalization 

6 In  experimental  extinction  the 

a.  conditioned  stimulus  is  intermittently  left  unreinforced 

b.  conditioned  response  is  physically  restrained 

c.  conditioned  trace 

d.  unconditioned  stimulus  is  repeatedly  omitted 

7.  Proactive  inhibition  is  very  similar  to 

a.  retroactive  inhibition 

b.  transfer  of  training 

c.  interference  forward  in  time 

d.  motivated  forgetting 

8.  An  absolute  savings  score  is  a measure  of  retention  obtained  by 
the  method  of 

a.  recall 

b . relearning 

c.  rearrangement 

d.  recognition 
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A clear  example  of  associative  thinking  is 

a.  problem  solving 

b . daydreaming 
Co  concept  formation 
d.  formal  logic 

10.  One  approach  to  motivation  identifies  a lack  or  deficit  within  the 
individual  as 

a . a need 

b.  a drive 

c.  an  affect 

d.  an  incentive 

11.  One  of  the  motivational  dispositions  prominent  in  the  system  of 
psychoanalysis  is 

a.  exploration 

b.  aggression 

c.  manipulation 

d . hunger 

12.  In  an  experiment  employing  experimental  and  control  groups*  the 
treatment  of  the  experimental  group  is  exactly  like  the  control 
group  except  for  exposure  to  the 

a.  uncontrolled  variables 

b.  dependent  variable 
Co  independent  variable 

d.  dependent  and  independent  variables 

13.  In  the  report  of  a psychological  experiment  the  term  "significant 
result"  probably  should  be  interpreted  as  a result  which  is 

a.  important  for  this  experiment. 

b.  worth  studying  further 

c.  of  probability  less  than  .01 

d.  not  likely  by  chance 

14.  Of  the  following  correlation  coefficients  the  smallest  amount  of 
relationship  is  indicated  by 

a . o 67 

b.  .02 

c.  “.46 

d.  -.85 

15.  For  a test  to  be  valid  it  is  sufficient  that  it 

a.  gives  consistent  results  on  different  occasions 

b.  can  be  scored  by  two  or  more  persons  with  agreement 

c.  correlates  with  a relevant  criterion 

d.  logically  corresponds  with  meaningful  personality  characteristics 

16.  An  important  characteristic  of  projective  techniques  is  that 

a.  the  test  materials  are  ambiguous  and  have  no  definite  answers 

b.  the  scoring  procedures  are  more  objective  than  those  for 
ordinary  psychological  tests 

c.  they  measure  functional  behavior  in  miniature  life  situations 
do  they  do  not  rely  on  the  subject’s  verbal  responses 
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17.  For  psychologists , personality  generally  refers  to 

a.  the  ways  in  which  a person  behaves  in  many  situations 

b . how  much  a person  is  likeds  as  measured  by  personality  traits 

c.  the  unique  organisation  of  qualities  that  distinguish  persons 

18.  Emotions  never  function 

a.  adaptively 

b.  without  affective  tone 

c.  as  drives 

d.  as  goals 

19.  Defense  mechanisms  cannot  serve  to 

a.  handle  frustration  consciously 

b.  protect  self  esteem 

c.  reduce  conscious  anxiety 

d.  contribute  to  satisfactory  adjustment 

20.  The  tendency  to  conceal  a motive  from  oneself  by  expressing  another 
in  opposition  is  called 

a.  projection 

b.  displacement 

c.  rationalization 

d.  reaction  formation 

21.  The  primary  reason  for  anger  is 

a.  tension 

b.  surprise 

c.  frustration 

d.  diffuse  excitement 

22.  A normal  distribution 

a.  is  always  symmetric  about  the  mean 

b.  is  defined  by  cultural  standards 

c.  occurs  whenever  a sample  is  random 

d.  implies  randomness  in  personal  adjustment  patterns 

23.  The  tendency  for  incomplete  patterns  to  become  complete  in 
perception  of  persons  is  called 

a.  proximity 

b.  similarity 

c.  continuity 
d„  closure 

24.  Hilgard  characterizes  an  attitude  as 

a.  a prediction  of  outcomes 

b.  an  expectation  about  consquences 

c.  an  orientation  with  respect  to  something 

d.  a preference  for  a certain  object 

25.  A major  difficulty  in  national  opinion  polling  is 

a.  obtaining  opinions  from  enough  people 

b.  arranging  for  representative  sampling 

c,  finding  enough,  well,  trained  interviewers 

d,  writing  unambiguous  questions 
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Part  II 


Think  about  each  question  long  enough  to  pick  out  the  essential  points 
and  organize  your  thoughts.  A brief  list  or  sketchy  outline  well 
thought  out  is  the  form  of  answer  appropriate  here.  Limit  yourself 
to  the  space  provided  for  each  answer. 

1.  For  each  of  these  five  psychological  concepts  indicate  an 

application  or  example  (not  a definition)  in  the  area  of  human 
behavior.  (10  minutes) 

secondary  reinforcement  (motivation  and  learning) 
perceptual  constancy  (perception) 
operant  conditioning  (learning) 
standard  score  (measurement) 
regression  (personality) 

2o  A psychologist  at  a university  noted  that  in  all  his  classes  the 
married  students  as  a group  obtained  significantly  better  grades 
than  all  others.  He  decided  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  married 
college  students  achieve  higher  grades  on  the  average  because 
they  are  better  motivated  for  achievement.  He  wrote  a 
questionnaire  to  measure  achievement  motive  and  had  all  his 
spring  semester  classes  fill  out  the  questionnaire.  He  found 
that  the  married  students  as  a group  got  higher  achievement 
motive  scores  than  all  others. 

What  assumptions  must  he  make  before  he  can  conclude  that  these 
data  support  his  hypothesis?  (10  minutes) 

3.  List  the  major  steps  necessary  for  testing  the  hypothesis  given 
below.  Do  not  design  an  experiment  in  detail. 

"Persons  who  are  inclined  toward  bias  and  prejudice  tend  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  optical  illusions  than  persons  who  are  very 
tolerant  of  minority  groups."  (10  minutes) 

4.  Psychologist  from  different  areas  of  specialization  often  take 
different  approaches  to  a given  problem.  Consider  the  problem 
of  understanding  and  perhaps  helping  junior  high  school  "problem 
boys"  who  are  failing  most  courses  as  well  as  causing  trouble 

in  the  classroom. 
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4.  Continued 


Pick  one  theorist  (or  type  of  theory)  from  the  area  of  personality 
and  one  from  the  area  of  learning.  List  two  or  three  essential 
differences  you  would  expect  to  find  between  the  two  approaches 
to  the  above  problem.  Then  list  a few  similarities.  You  may 
want  to  consider  the  kind  of  information  the  psychologist  would 
want  to  have  about  the  school 9 the  boys9  their  families,  etc. 

personality  theorist:  learning  theorist: 


ESSENTIAL 
DIFFERENCES 
IN  APPROACH 

SIMILARITIES 
IN  APPROACH 
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1.  Jane  has  always  been  extremely  homesick  whenever  she  was  away 
from  her  parents.  After  graduation  from  high  school  she  attended 
a large  university  over  200  miles  from  her  home  but  became  so 
depressed  and  homesick  she  had  to  leave.  She  is  now  living  at  home 
and  happily  attending  a local  college. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


This  situation  was  handled  by  lowering  the  level  of  adjustment 
that  the  individual  felt  was  necessary  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  situation. 

This  tension-producing  situation  was  handled  by  making  the 
individual  feel  better  able  to  handle  the  situation. 

This  indicates  an  escape  or  avoidance  of  the  problem;  i.  e.  , 
the  individual  has  not  really  solved  the  basic  problem. 

This  is  not  an  anxiety-producing  situation  for  the  person. 


A tree  100  yards  away  may  project  an  image  on  the  retina  no  larger 
than  that  of  a toothpick  a foot  away.  Despite  this  fact,  the  tree  is 
perceived  as  being  quite  large.  This  paradox  is  most  closely  related 
to  which  of  the  following  ? 


1. 


2. 

3. 


4, 


We  become  adapted  to  ignore  certain  aspects  of  our  environment 
and  these  aspects  will  be  defined  largely  by  our  cultural,  background. 
Knowing  a magician's  trick  destroys  the  illusion. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  a direct  function  of  the  size  of  . 
object  and  an  inverse  function  of  the  distance  of  the  object. 

Snow  looks  white  even  in  poor  illumination.  • 


In  the  study  described  below,  ^hich  assumption  was  implicitly  made 
by  the  investigator  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions?  (In  other  words, 
what  assumption  would  one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  he  reached?) 


A psychiatrist  found  that  90%  of  the  patients  receiving  electro- shock 
treatment  for  involutional  melancholia  recovered  within  three  weeks. 
He  concluded  that  the  treatment  was  useful  mjthd  treatment  of  this 
disease.  • . 


Assumptions: 
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1. 

2. 

% ’ 

3. 

4. 

1 

c 

1:  • • 

5. 

No  other  type  of  treatment  would  have  been  as  effective. 

No  patients  would  have  recovered  in  three  weeks  without  the  treatment. 
Involutional  melancholia  must  be  an  organic  disease  if  it  can  be  . 
treated  with  physical  methods. 

Electro-shock  is  more  appropriate  than  other  forms  of  treatment 
for  this  disease. 

Less  than  90%  would  have  recovered  in  three  weeks  without  treatment. 
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Questions  4 through  7 concern  the  following: 


An  experiment  was  designed  to  determine  whether  noise  will  affect  the  amount 
of  food  rats  will  eat  in  a given  period.  Two  groups  of  twenty  male  rats,  match- 
ed according  to  age,  weight,  and  health,  were  chosen.  For  four  weeks  one 
group  of  rats  was  subjected  to  a loud  noise  while  feeding  and  the  other  group  was 
fed  under  regular  conditions.  The  amount  of  food  given  each  rat  was  carefully 
weighed  before  each  feeding  and  the’  amount  uneaten  was  weighed  after  each 
feeding. 


Pick  the  correct  answer  for  each  question  from  the  following  key: 


4. 

5. 

b. 


8. 


o 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The  amount  of  time  the  rats  took  to  eat. 
The  loud  noise. 

The  amount  of  food  eaten: 

The  emotionality  of  the  rats . 

The  weight  of  the  rats. 


The  independent  variable  is: 


The  dependent  variable  is: 


An  uncontrolled  variable  of  possible  importance  is: 


7.  A controlled  variable  is: 


In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  influence  of  caffeine  on  learning 
ability,  equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  subjects  were  used  in 
the  experimental  and  control  groups.  Constituting  the  groups  in 
this  manner  illustrates 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


The  dependent  variable. 

That  sex  is  assumed  to  have  little  to  do  with  learning  ability. 
A controlled  variable. 

Non -random  sampling. 
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You  say  "Hi  Joe,  " to  someone  who  on  second  glance  turns  out  to  be 
a complete  stranger.  This  is  an  example  of: 


4 

"n 


1.  Response  generalization, 

2.  Serial  position  effect. 

3.  Competing  response. 

4.  Avoidance  conditioning. 

5.  Stimulus  generalization. 


10.  Which  of  these  statements  is  the  best  advice  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
mental  health? 


1.  Face  situation  without  involvement. 

2.  Accept  your  own  feelings  as  something  natural  and  normal. 

3.  Avoid  conflicts. 

4.  Try  not  to  think  about  your  problems. 

5.  Don't  worry  pointlessly  about  problems. 

11.  You  find  upon  returning  home  from  work  that  Bosco,  your  new  cocker 
spaniel  puppy,  has  wet  the  carpet.  You  decide  to  punish  him  now  for 
his  breach  of  etiquette.  You  do  this  time  after  time.  Bosco  never 
becomes  housebroken.  Which  of  the  following  conditions  of  learning 
has  not  been  met? 


! 
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1.  Reinforcement 

2.  Repetition 

3.  Set 

4.  Contiguity 

12.  A certain  professor  preferred  to  keep  his  watch  in  his  vest  pocket 
but  his  wife  thought  him  old-fashioned  and  transferred  the  watch 
to  his  trousers  pocket  each  morning.  Although  for  a while  he  con- 
tinued to  fumble  in  his  vest  pocket  when  he  wanted  to  know  the  time, 
he  eventually  made  the  correct  movement. 

-The  most  appropriate  term  to  describe  this  behavior  is: 

1.  Avoidance  conditioning 

2.  Discrimination 

3.  Stimulus  generalization 

4.  Spontaneous  recovery 

5.  Experimental  extinction 


Answer  questions  13  through  17  by  referring  to  the  following  selection 
to  discover  the  author's  point  of  view: 


"Customs  enshrined  in  the  family  in  any  tribe  or  nation  are  likely 
to  be  sensitively  adjusted  to  the  values  and  customs  of  each  part- 
icular people.  This  is  no  mystic  correspondence;  the  persons  who 
make  up  the  family  are  the  same  people  who  are  the  citizens  of 
that  nation- the  businessmen,  the  farmers,  the  churchgoers  or 
non-churchgoers,  the  readers  of  newspapers  and  the  listeners 
to  the  radio.  In  all  their  roles  they  are  molded  more  or  less 
surely  into  a people  with  certain  habits,  certain  hopes,  and  a 
certain  esprit  de  corps.  Americans  come  to  share  certain  slo- 
gans, behavior,  and  judgments  which  differ  from  those  of  French- 
men or  Czechs.  This  is  inevitable.  And  in  the  process  the  role 
of  the  family  also  becomes  different.  By  the  same  token,  just  as 
economic  and  political  changes  occur  over  a period  c£  time  in  the 
United  States  or  in  France  or  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  family  also 
changes. " 


13.  To  the  author,  the  authoritarian  family  in  the  United  States; 

1.  Is  more  prevalent  than  any  other  type. 

2.  Is  necessary  if  the  family  as  an  institution  is  to  be  preserved. 

3.  Is  the  most  persistent  form  of  family  organization. 

4.  Is  merely  an  ideal. 

5.  Would  be  out  of  harmony  with  our  other  institutions. 


14.  If  the  author  were  to  study  the  family  in  a particular  culture,  she  would 
probably  be  most  concerned  with; 

1.  The  internal  power  structure. 

2.  Its  performance  of  the  traditional  functions  of  the  family. 

3.  Its  consistency  with  the  general  way  of  life. 

4.  The  relative  freedom  granted  to  individual  members. 

5.  The  place  of  the  family  in  the  general  culture  pattern. 


15.  In  a dynamic  society  such  as  the  United  States  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  family  are: 

1.  A consequence  of  the  amalgamation  of  other  cultures. 

2.  Generally  improvements. 

3.  The  cause  rather  than  the  result  of  other  social  changes. 

4.  Relatively  slow. 

5.  To  be  expected. 


(continued) 

16.  To  the  author  "failure  of  the  family"  would  probably: 

1.  Accurately  describe  American  society. 

2.  Be  reflected  in  our  rising  incidence  of  mental  illness. 

3.  Have  no  absolute  meaning. 

4.  Be  the  cause  of  most  of  our  social  ills. 

5.  Be  more  true  of  America  than  France. 

17.  The  author  probably  would  be  inclined  to  view  our  high  divorce  rate 
as  a product  of  our: 

1.  Lax  divorce  laws. 

2.  Economic  tensions. 

3.  Marriage  laws. 

4.  Weakened  moral  standards. 

5.  Emphasis  on  individualism. 


Mark  questions  18  through  25  in  accordance  with  the  following  key: 

1.  If  the  problem  is  capable  of  empirical  solution  as  stated. 

2.  If  the  problem  requires  some  reformulation  in  order  to  be  tested. 

3.  If  the  problem  is  by  its  very  nature  non- empirical  and  thus  incapable 
of  solution  on  the  basis  of  factual  evidence. 

18.  Children  from  high-income  families  are  more  likely  to  develop  social 
adaptability  than  children  from  low- income  families. 

19.  Can  a randomly  selected  group  without  any  special  training  communicate 
messages  without  the  usual  sensory  and  physical  channels? 

20.  Is  light  punishment  the  best  way  to  discipline  children? 


21.  Is  it  wrong  to  spank  children? 


22.  Are  amoebae  capable  of  learning  to  move  toward  a source  of  light 
although  they  have  no  natural  tendencies  to  do  this? 

23.  Is  ability  to  memorize  correlated  with  social  adaptability? 

24.  Since  the  images  on  our  retinae  are  upside  down  do  we  really  perceive 
everything  upside  down  without  realizing  it? 


25.  Are  ants  as  intelligent  as  frogs? 


26.  Joan  is  convinced  that  one  of  her  instructors  "has  it  in  for  her" 
and  is  frying  to  make  her  flunk  his  course.  Her  hall  adviser  has 
iad  difficulty  in  changing  this  idea  even  though  there  is  apparently 
excellent  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if 
the  hall  adviser  first  asked  herself: 

1.  What  evidence  does  Joan  have? 

2.  What  motive  does  Joan's  idea  satisfy? 

3.  Could  this  be  something  psychological? 

4.  What  kind  of  evidence  might  change  her  opinion? 


27.  When  a satiated  animal  is  placed  in  a cage  with  another  animal  of 
the  same  species  who  is  eating,  the  satiated  animal  begins  to  eat. 
This  behavior  indicates  that: 

1.  Hunger  is  not  the  sole  determinant  of  eating  behavior. 

2.  Animals  are  naturally  competitive. 

3.  Animals  are  naturally  imitative. 

4.  Satiation,  like  deprivation,  increases  the  level  of  motivation. 

5.  None  of  the  above. 


28.  The  technique  that  would  be  most  promising  for  assessing  unconscious 
or  unverbalizable  desires  and  motives  is,  for  the  reason  given: 


1.  Observation  of  expressive  movements  because  they  are  unlearned. 

2.  Inference  from  body  type  because  the  method  is  objective  and  not 
prone  to  subjective  error. 

3.  Projective  tests  because  they  are  indirect  methods  and  use 
ambiguous  stimuli  and  unrestricted  response. 

4.  Personality  inventories  because  they  are  difficult  to  falsify. 

5.  None  of  these. 


Use  the  following  list  of  defense  mechanisms  to  characterize  the 
behaviors  described  in  questions  29  and  30. 

1 . Phobia 

2.  Regression 

3.  Delusion 

4.  Obsession 

5.  Repression 


29.  Mr.  Smith's  work  suffers  because  he  is  constantly  thinking  about 
an  unpleasant  experience  which  resulted  from  a foolish  but  not 
malicious  blunder  he  made. 


30.  Whenever  there  is  a forecast  of  rain,  John  is  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  the  windows  are  open  and  constantly  checks  them  even  though 
he  knows  he  put  them  down. 


31.  Which  of  the  following  most  readily  lends  itself  to  experimental 
investigation? 

1.  The  effect  of  lighting  on  efficiency. 

2.  The  meaning  of  dreams. 

3.  The  effect  of  home  environment  upon  mental  illness. 

4.  The  behavior  of  the  queen  bee. 

5.  Public  opinion. 


32.  A feature  of  repression  that  makes  it  important  in  the  understanding 
of  forgetting  is  that: 

1.  It  shows  recognition  to  be  more  difficult  than  recall. 

2.  It  shows  that  some  forgetting  is  motivated. 

3.  It  is  a way  of  escaping  an  unpleasant  situation. 

4.  Forgetting  does  not  occur  for  events  tinged  with  emotion. 


Questions  33  through  36  concern  the  following: 

Below  is  a proposition  about  a psychological  problem.  Underneath 
the  proposition  are  some  statements  about  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions. All  of  those  statements  are  true.  Your  job  is  to  determine 
for  each  statement  whether  the  statement  tends  to  support  the  pro- 
position, tends  to  refute  it,  or  is  irrelevant  to  it. 

Mark  _1  if  the  statement  tends  to  support  the  proposition. 

Mark  _2  if  the  statement  tends  to  refute  the  proposition. 

Mark  _3  if  the  statement  is  irrelevant  to  the  proposition. 

Proposition:  Environment  is  the  primary  determinant  of  I.  Q. 


33.  The  I.  Q.  's  of  identical  twins  reared  apart  are  more  similar  than  those 
of  fraternal  twins  reared  together. 


34.  The  I.  Q.  's  of  Negro  boys  showed  a consistent  positive  relationship 
with  the  number  of  years  they  had  lived  in  the  city. 


35.  The  correlation  between  the  I.  Q.  's  of  children  and  their  foster  parents 
is  lower  than  the  correlation  between  the  I.  Q.  ' s of  the  same  children 
and  their  real  parents. 


36.  Intelligence  test  scores  are  distributed  normally  in  the  population. 


37. 


Indicate  which  one  assumption  was  implicitly  made  by  the 
investigator  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  (In  other  words, 
what  assumption  would  one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  which  the  author  reached?) 

A mental  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  symptoms 
of  hallucinations.  On  the  basis  of  this  alone,  he  was  diag- 
nosed schizophrenic  by  the  examining  intern: 

Assumptions: 

1.  All  schizophrenics  show  hallucinations. 

2.  Most  people  who  show  hallucinations  are  schizophrenic. 

3.  Schizophrenics  often  show  hallucinations. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  a patient's 
history  in  addition  to  his  present  symptoms  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a diagnosis. 

38.  Billy,  aged  6,  was  full  after  finishing  an  enormous  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  including  his  favorite  dessert,  deep-dish  apple  pie.  However, 
when  he  heard  the  familiar  tinkle  of  the  ice  cream  man's  warning 
bell  as  his  truck  turned  the  corner,  Billy  ran  to  his  Dad  crying, 

"Can  I have  an  ice-cream  sandwich?"  This  is  an  example  of  which 
of  the  following: 

1.  Cues  in  the  environment  which  can  motivate  behavior. 

2.  Secondary  reinforcement. 

3.  Biological  drives  which  activate  behavior  are  not  stable. 

4.  Regression. 

5.  Irrational  drives. 

39.  "A  way  of  seeing  is  also  a way  of  not  seeing.  " Which  of  the 
following  is  not  an  illustration  of  this  proposition? 

1.  When  we  listen  to  our  friend's  conversation  we  don't 
hear  other  things. 

2.  We  see  a physically  bright  light  as  brighter  than  a physically 
dim  light. 

3.  When  hungry  we  see  food  objects,  when  sexy  we  see  sex  objects. 

4.  We  see  a certain  cluster  of  stars  as  a constellation,  the 
Big  Dipper. 

All  of  the  above  are  illustrations  of  the  proposition. 


5. 
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Questions  40  through  44  concern  the  following: 

The  problem  has  been  set  and  data  have  been  collected.  You  are 
first  to  match  each  hypothesis  in  Section  A with  the  experimental 
outcome  in  Section  B which  best  supports  it.  Secondly  you  are  to 
select  the  hypothesis  and  matching  experimental  outcome  which  you 
think  best  explains  the  problem  and  data. 

Problem:  What  is  the  relation  of  emotional  shock  or  trauma  to  juvenile 
delinquency? 

Data:  One  hundred  and  five  pairs  of  delinquent  and  non- delinquent  children, 

each  pair  from  the  same  family,  were  interviewed.  Subjects  v/ere  residents 
of  New  Haven,  Detroit  and  Boston.  In  91%  of  the  cases,  it  was  determined 
that  the  delinquent  child  of  the  pair  had  suffered  some  emotional  shock  or 
disappointment  not  suffered  by  the  non- delinquent  member  of  the  pair. 

A.  Hypotheses 


a.  Delinquency  is  directly  traceable  to  emotional  shock  and  not 
to  slums  and  poverty. 

b.  Delinquency  can  be  traced  largely  to  hereditary  differences. 

c.  Delinquency  is  due  to  differences  in  training  of  children  as 
between  different  families. 

d.  Delinquency  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  educational  and  environmental 
opportunity. 

B.  Experimental  outcomes 


1.  A sample  of  orphan  children  of  delinquent  parents  showed 
more  delinquency  than  was  present  in  a sample  of  orphan 
children  with  normal  parents. 

2.  Examination  of  records  of  delinquents  showed  that  in  many 
cases  a severe  emotional  shock  was  present  in  the  background 
of  the  subject. 

3.  A random  sample  of  children  from  the  lower- income  bracket, 
and  a random  sample  of  children  from  the  upper-income  bracket, 
with  both  groups  equated  as  to  emotional  shocks,  showed  a 
higher  delinquency  rate  for  the  former  group. 

4.  The  delinquency  rate  among  children  of  foreign-born  parents 
was  higher  than  the  rate  among  children  of  native  parents. 

Mark  the  number  of  experimental  outcome  that  best  supports  each  hypothesis. 

40.  Hypothesis  a. 

41.  Hypothesis  b. 

42.  Hypothesis  c. 

43.  Hypothesis  d. 


44.  The  hypothesis  and  experimental  outcome  which  best  explain  the 
given  problem  and  data  are  in  item: 

1.  Number  40. 

2.  Number  41. 

3.  Number  42. 

4.  Number  43. 

Questions  45,  46,  47  concern  the  following: 

Forty  subjects  were  matched  in  pairs  on  I.  Q.  scores.  One  of  each 
pair  practices  for  two  hours  on  memorizing  a ten- stanza  poem.  The 
other  member  of  the  pair  practices  one  hour  on  the  same  materials. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  practice  session,  all  subjects  then  were 
tested  for  the  amount  of  the  poem  they  remembered. 

Pick  the  correct  answer  for  each  question  from  the  following  key: 

1.  I.Q. 

2.  Practice  time. 

3.  Length  of  poem. 

4.  Amount  of  poem  remembered. 

5.  Familiarity  with  poem. 

45.  The  major  controlled  variable  is: 

46.  The  dependent  variable  is: 

47  . The  independent  variable  is: 


Questions  48,  49,  50  concern  the  following: 

A group  of  three-year-old  children  were  given  practice  for  three 
months  in  tapping  and  in  gripping  and  pulling.  Other  children  matched 
v/ith  these  children  in  all  other  things,  were  given  no  practice  at  all 
during  the  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  all  children  who 
had  been  practicing  did  better  than  the  other  children  in  all  three 
performances.  Another  three  months  elapsed,  during  which  none  of 
the  children  had  any  practice.  When  tests  of  tapping  and  pulling  were 
given,  the  children  who  had  no  practice  did  practically  as  well  as  those 
who  had  previously  had  some  practice.  Both  groups  had  improved. 
However,  in  tests  of  the  strength  of  grip,  the  practiced  children  main- 
tained their  advantage. 
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( continued) 

Instructions;  F or  each,  of  the  following  statements  mark; 

_1  if  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  data. 

Z if  the  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  data. 

_3  if  the  statement  is  a plausible  hypothesis  on  the  basis  of  the  data  but  is 
neither  supported  nor  contradicted. 

4 if  the  statement  is  irrelevant  to  the  data. 


48.  Training  young  children  in  physical  activities  makes  them  lastingly  better  in 
those  activities  than  untrained  children. 

49.  In  some  activities  maturation  as  well  as  training  brings  about  skill. 


50.  The  relative  strengths  of  maturation  and  training  in  developing  skills  vary 
with  different  activities. 


* ❖ >:<  >:<  * i'fi  >:«  ^ 

Items  51  to  54  are  based  on  the  data  in  the  table  below.  Mark  your  answers 
according  to  the  following  key: 


1.  True  statement,  supported  by  the  data  directly  or  by  inference. 

2.  Insufficient  data  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

3.  False  statement,  contradicted  by  the  data  directly  or  by  inference. 


Relative  importance  for  employee  morale 


As  Ranked  by  As  Ranked  by 
Employee  Employer 


Credit  for  work  done 
Interesting  work 
F air-^ria^v^ 

Understanding  and  appreciation 
Counsel  on  personal  problems 
Promotion  on  merit 
Good  physical  working  condition 
Job  security 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


7 

3 
1 

5 

8 

4 

6 
2 


51.  On  the  whole,  employers  have  very  good  insight  into  the  motivation  of  their 
employees. 


52.  Workers  tend  to  make  unreasonable  demands. 


53.  The  motive  of  economic  fear  is  stronger  in  the  worker  than  the  motive  of 
social  recognition. 

54.  Workers  tend  to  favor  promotion  ,on  merit  while  employers  tend  to  favor 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
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55.  Whenever  possible  psychologists  prefer  to  make  quantitative  classifications 
rather  than  qualitative  classifications.  This  is  generally  true  because: 

1.  There  is  too  much  overlapping  of  categories  when  classes 
are  qualitative. 

2.  Qualitative  information  is  only  descriptive  and  cannot  be  used 
for  effective  control. 

3.  Mathematical  relationships  must  be  determined  before  an 
acceptable  theory  can  be  established. 

4.  More  powerful  techniques  are  available  for  handling  quantitative 
data  than  qualitative. 

For  items  56  to  60 

Pick  out  the  one  item  that  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  three  - not  in 
the  same  class,  the  only  one  relevant  (or  irrelevant),  the  only  one  right 
(or  wrong),  etc. 

56.  1.  Reaction  formation. 

2.  Displacement. 

3.  Projection. 

4.  Hostility. 

57.  1.  Conditioned  response. 

2.  Motor  skill. 

3.  Insight. 

4.  Maze  behavior. 

58.  1.  A gull  's  warning  to  her  chicks. 

2.  "Language  of  the  bees.  " 

3.  Courtship  pattern  of  the  stickleback. 

4.  A dog's  begging. 

59.  1.  Salivation  at  the  sight  of  food. 

2.  Eye -watering  with  grit  in  eye. 

3.  Sweating  in  warm  room. 

4.  Contraction  of  eye  pupils  in  bright  light. 

60.  1.  Theorizing  based  on  behavior. 

2..  Inference  from  brain  anatomy. 

3.  Observing  one's  own  consciousness. 

4.  Conclusions  from  brain  stimulation. 


• ■ ■,  :-  . 
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1. 


A group  of  185  children  from  4 to  15  years  of  age  living  in  an 
isolated  mountain  region  was  found  to  have  an  average  I.  Q.  of 
70  on  the  Stanford  Binet  test.  The  correlation  between  age  and 

I.Q.  was  negative  75.  What  inference  can  reasonably  be  drawn 
from  this  correlation  between  age  and  I.  Q.  ? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


As  children  become  older,  the  effects  of  deprived  environment 
become  more  pronounced. 

As  children  become  older,  the  effects  of  heredity  become 
more  pronounced. 

The  correlation  is  of  little  value  because  of  the  excessive 
range  of  ages. 

The  younger  children  were  less  intelligent  in  relation  to 
their  age  than  the  older  children. 


2.  Effect  of  motives  on  perception  is  indicated  in  the  saying 

1.  forbidden  fruit  is  sweetest. 

* 

2.  a rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

3.  the  fairer  the  paper,  the  fouler  the  blot. 

4.  unto  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure. 

5.  waving  a red  flag  at  a bull  leads  to  trouble. 


Questions  3,  4,  and  5 concern  the  following: 

A psychologist  was  interested  in  studying  the  effects  of  classroom 
atmosphere  on  aggressive  behavior  in  the  recess  period  following 
the  class.  There  were  two  recess  periods:  one  following  an 

arithmetic  class  in  the  morning,  the  other  following  a social  science 
course  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  students  took  both  courses  at  the 
specified  times.  The  arithmetic  teacher  was  known  as  a strict 
authoritarian,  the  social  science  teacher  was  noted  for  being  very 
democratic  in  her  classroom  procedures.  The  psychologist  rated 
the  students  during  the  morning  recess  period  for  agressive  behavior. 
A colleague  rated  the  students  for  agressive  behavior  during  the 
afternoon  recess  period.  After  a month  of  ratings,  the  data  were 
analyzed  and  it  was  found  that  the  students  showed  significantly 
more  aggression  after  the  class  with  the  authoritarian  teacher 
than  after  the  class  with  the  democratic  teacher. 
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Each  of  the  following  statements  is  a criticism  or  comment  about  some 
detail  of  experimental  design.  Mark  _1  if  the  statement  is  true  and  2 if 
the  statement  is  false. 

3.  The  experimenter  failed  to  control  for  the  personality  of  the 
students. 

4.  The  experimenter  did  not  take  into  account  teacher  personality 
variables  other  than  authoritarianism. 

5.  The  experimenter  failed  to  control  for  the  effect  of  the  raters' 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  on  their  ratings  of 
agression  in  the  two  recesses. 

O 

6.  "The  greater  the  amount  of  ambiguity  in  the  perceptual  field  the  greater 
the  chance  that  the  internal,  motivational  factors  will  operate  in  the 
organization  of  sensory  data.  " 

This  hypothesis  would  be  most  relevant  to  a perceptual  experiment 
comparing  the  responses: 


1.  Of  two  groups  of  subjects,  each  with  strong  but  different  motivation 
responding  to  structured  stimuli. 

2.  To  two  sets  of  ambigious  patterns  of  stimuli  by  one  group  of  subjects. 

3.  To  two  sets  of  highly  structured,  ambigious  patterns  of  stimuli. 

4.  To  two  sets  of  stimuli  (one  ambigious,  the  other  structured)  by  two 
groups  differing  in  motivation. 

Questions  7 through  10  concern  the  following: 

A psychologist  presented  an  autobiography  of  an  individual  to  a number  of 
people  in  various  occupations  and  asked  each  of  them  to  predict  how  the 
individual  would  respond  to  certain  questions  about  himself.  He  found  that  the 
clinical  psychologists  and  actors  were  the  most  accurate  and  that  the 
physicist  and  engineers  were  the  least  accurate. 

Instructions:  For  each  of  the  statements  below,  mark  responses  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  data. 

2.  If  the  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  data. 

3.  If  the  statement  is  a plausible  hypothesis  on  the  basis  of  the  data  but  is 
neither  directly  supported  nor  contradicted. 

4.  If  the  statement  is  irrelevant  to  the  data. 
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Statements: 

7.  Clinical  psychologists  and  actors  seem  to  be  more  skilled  at 
predicting  responses  of  the  individual  tested  than  are  physicists 
and  engineers. 

8.  A training  in  clinical  psychology  or  acting  leads  to  an  increased 

accuracy  in  the  prediction  of  behavior. 

9.  Clinical  psychologists  and  actors  are  more  skilled  at  predicting 
responses  of  individuals  in  general  than  are  physicists  and 
engineers . 

10.  The  more  one  is  interested  in  people  the  better  one  can  predict 
their  behavior. 

11.  When  Delbert  first  glanced  at  the  newspaper  page  that  included  a 
picture  of  his  girl  friend,  her  picture  commanded  his  attention 
immediately,  although  the  other  pictures  on  the  page  were  larger 
and  in  a more  prominent  position. 

This  experience  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of: 

1.  The  contrast  factor  in  attention. 

2.  Internal  factors  in  attention. 

3.  The  primacy  factor  in  attention. 

4.  Dynamic  factors  in  attention. 

For  questions  12  and  13  mark  the  number  of  the  response  in  the  following 
list  which  best  labels  the  behavior: 

Responses 

1.  Response  generalization. 

2.  Serial  position  effect. 

3.  Competing  response. 

4.  Avoidance  conditioning. 

5.  Stimulus  generalization. 

Situations 

12.  "At  first,  my  Johnny  would  scream  bloody  murder  when  I placed  him  in  his 
bath  water,  but  now,  since  I started  giving  him  the  bottle  at  the  same  time, 
he  no  longer  screams.  " 


13.  George  has  a hard  time  remembering  who  lives  in  the  middle  apartments 
which  open  into  a long  corridor. 


14.  You  are  the  leader  of  a group.  John  has  made  a suggestion  that  seems  to 
you  to  be  a poor  one.  A non-directive  response  would  be: 

1.  "That  sounds  like  a good  proposal,  John;  I wonder  if.  . . . (suggest 

any  modifications  you  wish] " 

2.  "I  agree  with  you,  John,  but  I wonder  if.  . . * . (suggest  any 

modification}.  ..."  j_ . — 

3.  "That  is  one  proposal  we  should  qonsider.  I have  another  one 

to  throw  into  the  hopper " 

4.  "I  think  I understand  your  proposal;  you  suggest  that.  . . , . . . , is 
that  right?" 

Questions  15  through  19  concern  the  following: 

On  the  basis  of  thi*  information  provided  in  the  chart  below,  mark  your  answers 

in  accordance  with  the  following  key: 

1.  True  statement;  revealed  directly  in  the  data. 

2.  Probably  true;  can  be  inferred  from  trends  in  the  data. 

3.  No  evidence  for  this  conclusion  in  the  data. 

4.  Probably  false;  as  can  be  inferred  from  trends  in  the  data. 

5.  False;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  data. 


□ 

| 0-23  months 

BK 

i 

24-  7 1 months 

m 

6-12  years 


This  chart  shows  the  percent  of  children  at  various  age  levels  showing 
certain  types  of  fears. 
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15.  As  children  grow  older  (up  to  12  years  of  age}*  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  afraid  of  animals  and  less  likely  to  be"  afraid  of  loud  noises. 

V 

16.  More  children  7 years  of,  age  show  a fear  of  strange  objects  and 
persons  than  children  of  12. 

17.  Almost  as  many  infants  show  fear  of  strange  objects  and  persons  as 
show  fear  of  noises. 

18.  A child  of  10  will  be  more  likely  to  be  afraid  of  illness  or  injury  than 
of  dying . 

19.  More  children  of  13  are  afraid  of  animals  than  are  afraid  of  strange 
persons. 

Questions  20,  21,  and  22  concern  the  following: 

An  experiment  was  designed  to  test  whether  or  not  bulls  are  especially 
sensitive  to  red.  Several  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colors  which  a number 
of  observers  agreed  were  of  the  same  brightness  were  chosen  for  use.  The 
experimenter  wrapped  a pole  with  one  piece  of  cloth  at  a time  and  led  the 
bull  into  an  enclosure  where  the  pole  was  standing.  This  procedure  was 
repeated  several  times,  with  each  piece  of  cloth.  The  bull  showed  no  con- 
sistently different  reaction  to  different  cloths.  The  experimenter  said  the 
experiment  results  indicated  that  bulls  are  color-blind. 

20.  One  assumption  that  the  experimenter  seems  to  have  made  is: 

1.  Bulls  are  especially  sensitive  to  red. 

2.  The  brightness  of  different  colors  for  bulls  is  the  same  as  it  is 
for  humans. 

3.  Bulls  do  not  react  differently  to  a red  cloth. 

4.  The  brighter  the  color  the  more  it  will  attract  the  bull. 

Using  the  following  key,  answer  questions  21  and  22. 

1.  Brightness  of  cloth. 

2.  Color  of  the  cloth. 

3.  Bull’s  reactions. 

4.  Color-blindness  in  bulls. 

21.  The  independent  variable  is: 

22.  The  dependent  variable  is: 
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23.  If  it  were  true  that  the  IQ's  of  fraternal  twins  are  as  similar  as  the  IQ's 
of  identical  twins,  this  would  be  an  argument  opposed  to  the  idea  that 


1.  heredity  affects  IQ. 

2.  IQ  is  affected  by  experience. 

3.  IQ  is  affected  more  by  experience  than  by  heredity. 

4.  None  of  these. 


Questions  24,  25,  and  26  concern  the  following: 


A pediatrician  found  that  the  infants  of  very  anxious  mothers  cried  more 
often  than  the  infants  of  mothers  showing  little  anxiety.  This  finding  was 
based  on  examination  of  a very  large  number  of  cases. 


Instructions:  For  each  of  the  statements  following  the  data  indicate: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


If  the  statement  is  supported  by  the  data. 

If  the  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  data. 

If  the  statement  is  a plausible  hypothesis  on  the  basis  of  the  data  but 
is  neither  supported  nor  contradicted  directly. 

If  the  statement  is  irrelevant  to  the  data. 


24.  The  mother's  anxiety  affects  her  handling  of  the  child  so  that  he  cries  more 
often. 


25.  The  mothers  were  more  anxious  because  their  children  cried  so  much. 


26.  No  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  because  of  the  fact  that  no  measure 
was  taken  of  the  anxiety  of  the  infants. 


Questions  27  through  30  concern  the  following: 


The  problem  has  been  set  and  the  data  have  been  collected.  You  are  first  to 


match  each  hypothesis  in  Section  A with  the  experimental  outcome  in  Section  B 
which  best  supports  it.  Secondly  you  are  to  select  the  hypothesis  and  matching 
experimental  outcome  which  you  think  best  explain  the  problem  and  data. 


Problem:  la  sucking  con  nected  exclusively  with  intake  of  food  in  puppies? 


same  amount  of  milk  per  pup  as  the  first  pair. 


Data:  Four  puppies  were  taken  from  a litter  of  six  and  put  on  controlled  bottle 

feeding.  For  20  days  all  conditions  except  the  time  devoted  to  sucking  were 
kept  as  constant  as  possible.  One  pair  of  puppies  sucked  from  nipples  whose 
holes  were  small,  and  was  in  addition  given  supplementary  opportunity  for  sucking-. 

The  other  pair  was  fed  from  nipples  with  large  holes.  The  latter  pair  showed  a 
tendency  to  suck  all  objects  possible  in  between  meals,  although  they  had  had  the 
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A.  Hypotheses 

a.  Pups  have  a need  to  suck  independent  of  obtaining  food. 

b.  Sucking  behavior  of  puppies  stimulates  their  need  to  suck. 

c.  Intake  of  a large  quantity  of  food  tends  to  make  puppies  sleepy 
and  less  restless. 

B.  Experimental  outcomes 

1.  Puppies  allowed  to  lap  up  milk  at  an  early  age  showed  more  sucking 
tendencies  between  meals  than  puppies  fed  by  their  mother. 

2.  Hungry  puppies  do  more  sucking  than  puppies  who  have  full  stomachs. 

3.  Puppies  who  are  given  all  their  meal  at  once  suck  less  than  those  who 
are  given  a little  portion  at  a time. 

4.  Puppies  fed  on  bottles,  compared  at  six  months  with  puppies  fed  by  hand, 
show  more  sucking  tendencies. 

5.  Placed  on  activity  platform,  which  enables  an  ink  chart  to  be  made  of 
the  movements  of  animals,  puppies  show  restlessness  up  to  feeding 
and  then  a sudden  decline  while  the  food  is  being  digested. 

For  the  next  items,  27,  28,  and  29  mark  the  number  of  the  experimental 
outcome  in  Section  B which  best  matches  each  of  the  following  hypotheses, 
from  Section  A. 

27.  a.  - . 

28.  b.  ’ .... 

29.  c. 

30.  The  hypothesis  and  experimental  outcome  which  best  explain  the  given 
problem  and  data  are  in  item: 

1.  27 

2.  28 

3.  29 

31.  Sam  is  studying  in  his  room  in  the  dorm.  A band  is  playing  two  blocks  away. 
Sam  perceives  the  band  as  playing  loudly  but  far  away  rather  than  as  nearby 
playing  softly.  Match  this  example  with  the  most  similar  of  the  following: 

1.  Sam  sees  a table  as  rectangular  regardless  of  his  location  when  looking  at  it 

2.  Sam  studies  better  in  a slightly  noisy  room  than  in  a perfectly  quiet  room. 

3.  When  Sam  looks  at  people  from  a tall  building  they  look  about  the  size  of 

ants . • 

4.  Sam  is  more  distractible  when  he  is  slightly  motivated  than  when  he  is 
highly  motivated. 
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Questions  32,  33,  and  34  concern  the  following: 


Fig.  1.  Distributions  of  scores  of  boys  (solid  line}  and 
girls  (broken  line}  in  the  ninth  grade  on  a test  of  arith- 
metic reasoning. 


Indicate: 


1.  True 

2.  False 


32.  The  boys  were  more  variable  on  this  test  than  the  girls. 

33.  Average  achievement  was  higher  for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls. 

34.  Both  distributions  are  significantly  skewed. 

35.  Which  of  the  following  curves  represents  learning  with  insight? 


3.  C 
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36.  Max  is  one  year  old.  His  father  is  six  feet  tall  and  has  brown  hair. 

Max  calls  his  father  "dada"  and  also  calls  all  tall  men  with  dark  hair 
"dada.  " This  situation  is  most  similar  to: 

1.  Your  being  able  to  apply  psychological  principles  read  in  your 
textbook  to  a problem  in  your  residence  hall. 

2.  A rat's  consistently  turning  to  the  right  in  a T-maze  when  he  is 
reinforced  only  50%  of  the  time. 

3.  Your  saying  "Hi"  sometimes  when  you  see  a friend  and  your 
lifting  your  hand  in  greeting  at  other  times  when  you  see  the 
same  friend. 

4.  A rat's  continuing  to  jump  over  a barrier  in  response  to  a 
bright  light  after  being  conditioned  to  a dim  light. 


37.  Which  of  the  following  statements  could  best  be  supported  or  discredited 
by  factual  evidence? 

1.  "The  Democratic  Party  has  done  more  for  this  country  than 
the  Republican  Party  has.  " 

2.  "Most  Americans  favor  the  British  position  on  the  Middle  East.  " 

3.  "The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  the  man  for  that  important  post.  " 

4.  "The  Republicans  generally  are  reactionary.  " 

Questions  38  through  41  concern  the  following: 

Thirty  subjects  were  matched  in  pairs  on  I.  Q.  scores.  One  member  of  each 
pair  chosen  at  random  was  given  a caffeine  pill.  The  other  member  of  the 
pair  was  given  a pill  which  looked  like  caffeine  but  was  only  sugar.  Twenty 
minutes  after  taking  the  pills  all  the  subjects  were  tested  for  reading  speed 
on  a thousand-word  passage  selected  from  a novel.  Pick  the  correct  answer 
for  each  question  from  the  following  key: 

1.  I.Q. 

2.  Caffeine. 

3.  Reading  speed. 

4.  Original  reading  speed. 

'5.  Length  of  selected  passage. 

38.  The  major  controlled  variable  is: 

39.  The  dependent  variable  is: 

40.  The  independent  variable  is: 

41.  A possible  uncontrolled  variable  is: 
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42.  Indicate  which  one  assumption  was  implicitly  made  by  the 
investigator  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  (In  other  words, 
what  assumption  would  one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  which  the  author  reached?) 


■S 


:s 


A child  psychologist  found  that  Negro  infants  below  six  months  of  age 

do  as  well  as  white  children  on  an  infant  intelligence  test.  She  concluded  J 

that  this  shows  that  Negroes  have  the  same  hereditary  potential  for  j 

intelligence  as  whites  and  that  subsequent  Negro  inferiority  on  I.  Q. 

tests  is  due  to  the  poor  environment  in  which  the  Negro  is  raised. 


Assumptions: 


1.  Negroes  should  have  the  same  rights^  and  privileges  as  the  whites. 

2.  There  are  no  differences  in  the  races  in  respect  to  intellectual 
potential. 

3.  Hereditary  factors  do  not  influence  the  I.  Q.  as  much  as  environmental 
factors  do. 

4.  If  a Negro  were  brought  up  in  a decent  environment  his  I.  Q.  would 
be  the  same  as  the  whites'. 

5.  The  tests  given  at  six  months  correlate  highly  with  what  subsequent 
tests  measure. 


Questions  43  through  46  concern  the  following: 

Instructions:  The  problem  has  been  set  and  the  data  have  been  collected.  You 

are  first  to  match  each  hypothesis  in  Section  A with  the  experimental  outcome 
in  Section  B which  best  supports  it.  Secondly  you  are  to  select  the  hypothesis 
and  matching  experimental  outcome  which  you  think  best  explain  the  problem 
and  data. 

Problem:  Are  there  any  general  measurable  differences  in  intelligence  between 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  foster  children.? 

Data:  A total  of  156  adopted  children  were  classified  as  members  of  good, 
average  and  poor  foster  homes.  The  average  I.  Q.  of  the  children  in  each 
grade  of  home  was,  respectively,  111,  103,  91.  However,  when  the  total 
group  was  subdivided  into  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  the  legitimate 
children  were  found  to  have  an  average  intelligence  score  of  95,  and  the 
illegitimate  children  an  average  score  of  106.  In  each  of  the  three  grades 
of  homes,  a similar  difference  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children 
was  obtained. 


A.  Hypotheses 

a.  Illegitimate  foster  children  represent  a superior  hereditary  selection  in 
intelligence,  compared  to  legitimate  foster  children. 

b.  Intelligence  of  illegitimate  children  depends  on  home  environment. 

c.  Children  of  lower  intelligence  are  likely  to  be  adopted  into  poorer  homes. 
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B.  Experimental  outcomes 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


A positive  correlation  was  found,  between  pre- adoption  intelligence  tests 
and  socio-economic  rating  of  the  adoption  homes. 

A random  sample  of  legitimate  foster  children  showed  a higher  intelligence 
score  than  a random  sample  of  illegitimate  foster  children,  providing  home 
backgrounds  for  both  groups  were  equated. 

In  the  same  orphanage,  illegitimate  children  made  slightly  higher  intelligence 
scores  than  legitimate  children. 

Analysis  of  the  adoption  records  of  orphanages  and  state  institutions  showed 
that  when  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  have  the  same  I.  Q.  and 
appearance,  there  is  a tendency  for  the  illegitimate  child  to  get  a better  home, 
The  intelligence  of  a random  sample  of  illegitimate  foster  children  was 
correlated  positively  with  the  home  environment  of  these  children. 


■I 


For  items  43,  44,  and  45,  mark  the  number  of  the  experimental  outcome  that 
matches  each  hypothesis,. 


43. 

44. 

45. 


Hypothesis  a. 
Hypothesis  b. 
Hypothesis  c. 


46, 


The  hypothesis  and  experimental  outcome  which  best  explain  the  given 
problem  and  data  are  in: 


I 


1.  Item  Number  43. 

2.  Item  Number  44. 

3.  Item  Number  45. 

^47.  Which  .of  the  following  statements  is  the  most  appropriate  comment  for  a 
psychologist  to  make  about  the  statement  that  "practice  makes  perfect"? 

1.  Repetition  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  learning. 

2.  Repetition  of  a task  will  eventually  result  in  a perfect  performance 
if  the  individual  has  the  necessary  aptitudes. 

3.  Repetition  is  the  most  important  factor  in  learning. 

4.  Repetition  of  a task  is  a necessary  factor  in  learning  a task. 


M 

V 

I 
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48.  An  experimenter  designed  an  experiment  to  determine  if  musical  aptitude 
is  determined  by  genetic  factors.  Musical  aptitude  tests  were  given  to 
the  parents  of  sixty  grade- school  children  at  a PTA  meeting.  The  test 
was  also  given  to  the  sixty  children.  A significant  positive  correlation  was 
found  between  the  scores  of  the  children  and  their  own  parents.  The 
experimenter  concluded  that  musical  ability  is  in  part  genetically 
determined. 
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Which  of  the  following  is  the  most  appropriate  criticism  of  the  experiment? 

1.  The  conclusion  is  dubious  because  the  study  should  have  been  conducted 
on  more  subjects  considering  the  inaccuracy  of  musical  aptitude  tests. 

2.  The  conclusion  is  dubious  because  the  correlation  could  be  attributed  to 
learning. 

3.  The  conclusion  is  dubious  because  many  of  the  parents  might  not  have 
been  motivated  to  perform  at  their  best  on  the  musical  aptitude  test. 

4.  The  conclusion  is  unclear  because  musical  aptitude  is  not  operationally 
defined. 

5.  None  of  the  above  criticisms  is  legitimate. 

49.  The  fact  that  some  people  are  maladjusted  - and  a few  seriously  so  - 

indicates  that  the  conditioned  response  and  other  principles  of  learning: 

1.  Sometimes  fail  to  operate  in  certain  critical  or  emotional 

. situations  for  some  people. 

2.  Sometimes  produce  unpredictable  results. 

3.  Are  applicable  only  in  controlled  situations. 

4.  Sometimes  operate  subject  to  certain  hereditary  factors. 

5.  Sometimes  produce  behavior  which  satisfies  immediate 

needs  but  whose  more  remote  consequences  are  unsatisfactory. 


50.  Below  are  four  diagrams  representing  designs  for  studying  the  effects 

of  an  experimental  procedure.  Which  design  may  be  criticised  because 
there  is  no  control  for  differences  in  difficulty  of  the  tests? 


© 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 


Before  After 


Test  1 

Test  2 

Test  1 

Test  2 

© 

Group  I. 
Group  II. 


Before 


After 


Test  1 


Test  2 


Before 


Test  1 

After 

Test  2 

Group  I. 
Group  II. 


After 
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51.  Instructions:  Indicate  which  one  assumption  was  implicitly  made 

by  the  investigator  in  arriving  at  his  conclusions.  (In  other  words, 
what  assumption  would  one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  which  the  author  reached?), 

An  investigator  found  that  a dollar  bill  was  judged  to  be  larger  than 
a piece  of  cardboard  the  same  size  by  a large  group  of  subjects.  He 
concluded  that  the  perceived  size  of  an  object  is  influenced  by  the  social 

value  that  it  has. 

Assumptions: 

1.  A piece  of  cardboard  looks  the  same  as  a dollar  bill  when  it  is 

the  same  size  and  is  seen  at  a distance.  ^ 

2.  A five- dollar  bill  would  have  been  seen  as  even  larger. 

3.  It  was  the  social  value  and  not  some  other  characteristic  of  the 
dollar  which  caused  it  to  be  perceived  as  larger. 

4.  The  more  a person  values  money,  the  bigger  the  dollar  will  appear. 

5.  Values  modify  perceptions,  but  perceptions  do  not  modify  values. 

In  items  52  and  53  match  the  behavior  with  the  following  defense  mechanisms: 

1.  Displacement.. 

2.  Fantasy. 

3.  Rationalization.. 

4.  Reaction  formation. 

5.  Regression. 

52.  A very  aggressive  child  grows  up  to  become  an  active  leader  in  a 
pacifist  movement. 

53.  A student  placed  on  probation  becomes  very  dependent  on  a faculty 
member  for  guidance  and  help. 

54.  Indicate  which  one  assumption  was  implicitly  made  by  the  investigator 
in  arriving  at  his  conclusion.  (In  other  words,  what  assumption  would 
one  have  to  make  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  the  author 

reached?) 

A psychologist  tested  a group  of  delinquent  and  non- delinquent  children  with  both 
the  Borschadrand  the  T.  A.  T.  psychological  tests.  These  test  protocols  were 
scored  for  the  presence  of  hostile  impulses.  The  findings  were  that  whereas 
there  was  a large  and  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  on  the. 
Rorschach  hostility  score  in  favor  of  the  delinquents,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  two  groups  on  the  T.  A.  T.  hostility  score.  The  psychologist  con-  , 
eluded  that  the  Rorschach  test  was  a more  sensitive  and  valid  measure  of 

hostility  than  the  T.  A.  T. 
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Assumptions: 

1.  The  Rorschach  is  as  reliable  an  instrument  as  the  T.  A.  T. 

2.  The  Rorschach  has  a greater  validity  than  the  T.  A.  T. 

3.  The  delinquents  were  matched  with  the  non- delinquents  in  regard  to  age, 
intelligence,  and  sex. 

4.  The  delinquents  were  more  hostile  than  the  non- delinquents 

5.  The  delinquents  had  more  to  conceal  than  the  non- delinquents. 

Mark  questions  55  through  58  in  accordance  with  the  following  key. 

1.  If  the  problem  is  capable  of  empirical  solution  as  stated. 

2.  If  the  problem  requires  some  reformulation  in  order  to  be  tested. 

3.  If  the  problem  is  by  its  very  nature  non- empirical  and  thus  incapable 
of  solution  on  the  basis  of  factual  evidence. 

55.  The  day  of  the  month  on  which  a person  was  born  predicts  the  age  at 
which  he  (or  she)  will  marry. 

56.  Is  a course  in  mathematics  good  for  your  mind? 

57.  Is  a dog  capable  of  discriminating  a minor  chord  from  a major  chord 
on  a piano  ? 

58.  Are  silent  men  most  often  deep  thinkers? 


In  items  59  and  60,  pick  out  the  one  item  that  is  not  comparable  with 

the  other  three  - not  in  the  same  class,  the  only  one  relevant  (o£  irrelevant}, 

the  only  one  right  {ov_  wrong),  etc, 

59.  1.  Attitudes-. 

2.  Learning. 

3.  Experience, 

4.  Individual  differences; 


60.  1.  Salivating  at  the  odor  of  food. 

Z.  Startle  reflex, 

3,  Secreting  tears  with  grit  in  the  eye.. 

4.  Contraction  of  pupil  with  light  in  eye. 
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IV  - 3:  Personality  and  Situational  Factors 

in  Attitude  Change 

Krishna  Swaminathan 

In  the  past  two  or  three  decades  social  psychology.,  under,  the  impetus 
of  the...  classic  studies  of  norm  formation  by  Sherif.  in.  1.935.  and.  of  conformity 
behavior,  by.  Asrh.  in  1951,  has  given  considerable  attention,  to  the.  research 
on  the.  .formation.,,  persistence  and  modification  of.  attitude,  phenomena  and  the 
crucial,  variables  determining  it.  As  a result.,  there,  arose,  an.  impressive 
accumulation  of.  research  findings  leading  to  the.  emergence.  o.f.  some  major 
theoretical  approaches  in  the  study  of  attitudes  and.,  these,  approaches  continue 
to  influence  research  in  the  field.  They  are.  not.  .theories,  in.  the.  strict 
sense_.of.  the.  .term  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  sufficiently,  explicit  in  their 
psychological  assumptions,  in  their  mode  of  logical  inference  or  in  their 
empirical  referents.  As  Deutsch  and  Krauss  (1965)  point  out,  they  are  the 
products,  of.  a.  science  which  is  still  in  its  early  infancy  and  as  such  are 
’ambitiously  inclusive  and  vague  in  detail.’  Their,  importance,  however, 
lies  in  the.  fact,  that  they  have  stimulated  and  guided  research  in  the  area 
during  the  last  decade. 

A major  research  concern  has  been  the  relationships,  between  attitudes 
and  psychological,  or  personality,  characteristics,  of.  the.  individual.  In 
fact,,  interest  in  the  study  of  relationships  between,  attitude  and  person- 
ality dates  back  to  the  1920 ’s  and  30 ’s,  and  the  findings  of  that  period 
were  well  summarized  by  Murphy,  Murphy  and  Newcomb  in  1937.  The  studies 
were  mainly,  correlational  in  method  and  their  approach-  to  personality  was 
simply  analytic  and  descriptive  based  on  the  traditional  trait  psychology 
dominant,  in  that  period.  They  lacked  a well  conceived,  theoretical  basis 
and  their  findings  were  mostly  inconclusive.  In  later,  research,  there  was 
a shift,  away,  from  this  method  to  one  of  examining  the.  deeper  motivational 
and  cognitive  functions  that  holding  or  changing  of  an.  attitude  served. 

The  study  of  the  personal  significance  of  attitudes,  was.  guided  by  a psycho- 
dynamic,  approach  which  revealed  many  mediating  psychological  variables  in 
the  attitude  process.  The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a.  proliferation  of  stu- 
dies on.  this  aspect  of  attitude  literature  with.  the.  result  that  the  field 
abounds  with  a vast  number  of  findings  requiring  coordination  and  consolida- 
tion into  a viable  form  to  be  fitted  into  the  existing  theoretical  frames. 

In  the.  following  pages  what  is  attempted  is  the  development  of  a conceptual 
scheme  that  is  both  heuristic  and  meaningful  for  the  study  of  the  relation 
between,  attitude  and  personality  and  from  which  the  research  may  be  placed 

in  perspective. 

The.  dictum  that  behavior  is  a function  of  one’s  own.  personal  needs, 
traits,  ability,  styles,  etc.,  and  characteristics  of  his.  social  environ- 
ments.such  as  role  expectations  social  structure,  group  pressure,  etc.,  is 
widely  well  accepted  today  by  researchers  in  social  psychology.  While  this 
Is  recognized  as  a truism,  it  has  often  been  neglected  in  practice  in  empiri- 
cal research.  Prime  influence  in  determining  behavior  is  usually  assigned 
either  to  the  personal  or  to  the  situational  factors,  often  with  minimal 
reference,  to  the  other.  Although  it  is  true  that  proponents,  of  extreme 
views,  like,  personologists  and  rank  behaviori.sts  who  insist  upon  the  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  factor,  are  becoming  rare  in  the  field,  imper- 
ialistic tendencies  are  not  uncommon.  Personality  and  social  variables  are 
considered  as  competing  explanatory  constructs  and  very  often  attempts  are 
made  directed  towards  subsuming  one  under  the  other. 
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This,  tendency  in  psychology  to  dichotomize  variables,  into:  general  sets 
as  determining  factors  entering  into  behavior  is  a.  heritage:  of- the  phi  oso- 
phical.  dualism  — a perennial  problem  in  philosophy  from.  the.  time,  of  Pla  — 

which- underlay,  the  development  of  psychology  from  its.  beginning* The  prob 

lem  assumed- different  names  in  different  disciplines- at:  different  ages,  bu 
the  dichotomous  thinking  persisted.  In  psychology .^this.  basic  dualism  is 
reflected  in  the  controversies  centering  around  such,  dichotomies. as.  cognition 
vs . .motivation,  heredity  vs.  environment,  structure.  vs;.  function  personality 
vs.  situation,  individual  vs.  group,  etc.  The  general,  feature,  of  the  c n 
vers ies.  is  that  these  analytic  categories  of  psychological:  data,  stemming 
from  the.  pervasive  dichotomous  thinking  are  too  likeiy  to-  be.  treated  as 
though  they  were  separate,  independent,  fixed  and  basic:.-  Lewin  (1935)  , 
starting:  from  the  dictum  that  in  science  there  are.  no.  dichotomies.,  called 
those  , concepts:  class  theoretical  and  characterized,  the-  thi^^g^ehind  them 
as  Aristotelean  in  his  discussion  of  the.  unsystematic  way  in  which  the  basic 
categories,  of  psychology  has  been  set  and  maintained  historically. 


A.  cursory  perusal  of  the  history  of  psychology:  reveals:  repeated  attempts 
to  solve:  this,  fundamental  question.  One  soiution-  is-^ to^ deny,  the  die  otomy 
and  the  distinction  between  categories  by  an  approach,  which.  Krech  (19  W 
calls-  ’imperialistic. ’ In  such  approaches  there  is.  one:  dominant  concept  or 
category,  and  all  the  other  psychological  categories,  are;  to.,  be  unders too  as 
its  simple,  reflection  and  manifestation.  This  attempts:  to.  unify- diverse  con- 
cepts on  the.  basis  of  what  amounts  to  a dichotomy,  by- a.  claim  of  primacy  of 
one  basic,  category  over  others.  Such  monistic,  solutions,,  however , add  very 
permanent  value  to  the  science  of  psychology  and:  at  the  same  time 
obscure  ..the  rich  variety  of  human  experience  and  behavior..  Classical  psych 
analysis  and  early  behaviorism  were  the  first  ventures  in  psychology  towards 

a solution  of  this  nature. 


In  .the.  specific  problem  of  the  dichotomy  between  personal,  and  situation 
al  determinants  in  psychology,  the  imperialistic,  approach,  consists  in  sub- 
suming, the. one  under  the  other.  The  personologists  and  clinical  psychology 
see  persons  as  the  origin  of  actions.  They  conceive  the.  individual  as  a 
system  of.  events  and  dispositions.  For  them,  behavior.. patterns  ref lect 
intra-individual  structures  like  needs,  traits  or.  cognitions,  which  are  en- 
during, and  stable,  and  mechanisms  like  habit,  coping^and^defensive  styles. 
They  are  eager  to  translate  all  social  facts  into  individual  facts.  It 
is  not.  that  they  deny  the  reality  of  situation  and  its.role  in  elici  ing 
particular:  response.  They  assert  that  environmental,  characteristics  are 
secondary.  Field-theoretical  formulation  of  behavior,  as.  a.  function  of 
one 7 s . lif espace.  which  consists  of  personality  and  environment  as  interde- 
pendent factors,,  in  the  hands  of  adherents  of  this  approach,:  .takes  on  a 
naive  or.  pure,  phenomenological  meaning  and  the  environment- is  taken  to 
mean  simply,  the  psychological  or  perceptual  environment,  which  is  inside 
the  personality,  with  no  reference  to  actual  physical  or  social  environment. 
This  position,  if  carried  to  its  logical  limit,  ends  up  in  the  philosop 
cal  cul-  de  sac  of  solipsism. 


The  opposite  extreme  of  this  'imperialistic'  approach^ called  situa- 
tionalism  argues  for  a psychology  without  an.  organism..  This  is  one  of 
the  stultifying  effects  of  the  influence  of  modern  positivism  in  psychology, 
according  to  which  explanatory  efforts  are  to  be  confined  to  events  that 
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lie.  outside.  the  organism.  In  fact,  they  argue  there  .is  na  need,  for  a 
concept-  of.  organism  once  all  the  properties  of  the.  stimulus. are  under- 
stood. ..  By.  this  sort  of  reduct ionism,  they  come  up-  with.  an.  oversocialized 
concept,  of  man.  While  it  is  true  that  adherents  of . this:  extreme  position 
are  rare  in  psychology  today,  the  effect  of  their  influence,  is.  strong  and 
pervasive  in  general  theorizing.  The  social  behaviorists.  o£.  the  Mead 
tradition.,,  while  making  a distinction  between  the.  origin  and.  the.  contem- 
porary- function  of  the  concept  of  the  individual,  assert  that  the  self 
is  essentially  a social  structure.  It  appears  to.be  a.  law. in.  the.  devel- 
opment. of.  a discipline  that  the  antidote  to  a self-defeating  position  or 
stand- is.  usually  sought- in  the  adoption  of  an  equally  impossible  opposite 
position. 

A less  severe  form  of  this  monistic  approach,  while  still  opposing  the 
pure  phenomenology  indicated  earlier,  stresses  the  determining  role  of  the 
situation  but-  does  not  deny  the  role  of  the  organism.  It-  pays  some  slight 
to.  the  concept,  of  personality  but  claims-  that,  organismic  charac- 
teristics. are  only  secondary  in  the  determination  of  behavior,  for,  after 
all,  they,  develop  in  interaction  with  and  as  a function  of.  a.  social  milieu. 
The  situation  is  still  considered  to  be  the  principal,  source,  of  behavioral 
variance.  The  logic  of  this  approach  runs  as  follows:  What  is  prior  is 

fundamental,  and  since  the  personality  system  stems  primarily  from  the  social 
involvement  the  social  situation  is  fundamental  in  the.  determination  of 
behavior.;  If  the  extreme  opposite  of  this  viewpoint,  is  to  view  human  traits 
as  fixed  and.  exclusive  properties  of  the  organism,  irrespective  of  the 
environment,  this  approach  insists  that  there  are.  no.  personal  traits,  but 
only  traits,  of.  the  situation.  An  individual  is  nothing,  more,  than  a bundle 
of  tendencies-in-situation.  From  this  point  of  view  then,,  it.  is  asserted 
that  personality  tests  taken  in  the  classroom  or  clinic,  fail,  completely  to 
predict- behavior,  in.  other  situations.  This  emphasis,  on.  the  excessive^ 
determination,  by  situational  factors  is  not  uncommon,  in.  research  studies. 
Smelser  & Smelser  (1963)  report  many  studies  in  which  the  social  system 
is  the.  source  of  independent  variables  and  personality  variables  are  depen- 
dent, of  course,  no  single  study  has  been  thought  to  demonstrate  the  pri- 
macy of  social  over  the  individual  factors,  but  selective-  and  continued  ex 
posure  to.  a set  of  studies  congruent  with  this  position  has  seemed  to  throw 
the  weight  of  evidence  on  that  side. 

Further.,,  the  stance  of  the  sociologically  inclined,  social.  psychologists 
regarding,  the  primacy  of  the  social  over  the  individual- appears,  to  receive 
additional,  support  from  the  very  peculiar  property  of.  the-  two  levels  of  data. 
In  many:  cases,  personal  and  social  variables  are  highly,  correlated.  Person- 
ality structures  develop,  at  least  partially,  in  response,  to  the  social  en- 
vironmental. matrix.  Situational  variables  like  social. structure,  group 
affiliation.,,  roles,  norms,  etc.,  are  found  to  integrate,  many,  of  an  indi- 
vidual.* s.  needs  and  traits.  Consequently,  the  specification,  of  a situa- 
tional. variable  carries  in  it  an  implication  of.  corresponding,  psychological 
attributes.  The  result  is  that  there  may  be  little  practical  difference  be- 
tween., psychological  and  sociological  prediction  of  behavior.  Empirically, 
the  two.  frames,  of  reference  articulate.  It  might  seem  then,  that  data- at 
one  level  are  adequate  for  explanatory  purposes 0 


- These  different  forms  of  monistic  approach  remain,-  however,  a kind 
of  patchwork,  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  incorporate,  one.  set.  of  con- 
cepts into  another.  The  attempts  to  explain  behavior  by.  reference  to  one 
kind  of.  variables  only  are  frequently  overtaxed  in  the.  attempt,  to  provide 
a unitary:  solution  to  the  nagging  dichotomy  in  psychology-- . Relying  on 
logic,  and  selective  evidence,  one  can  make  a good  case  for.  either  extreme, 
but  the.  tendency  to  spread  out  central  concepts  of  a.  particular  level  of 
inquiry,  to  cover  the  full  range  of  human  activity  is.  a.  simple,  instance  of 
the  fallacy  of  misplaced  concreteness,  against  the.  danger  of  which  White- 
head.  (1938)  sufficiently  warned  the  scientists. 

An  alternative  approach  is  one  which  recognizes  the.  dichotomy  but  does 
not  consider  the  categories  as  mutually  exclusive.  The  boundaries  are  not 
sharp,  rigid  and  fixed.  Krech  (1949)  called  this  approach,  'parliamentary 
and  individual,  sovereignty,'  requiring  a mutual  regard,  for  and  recognition 
of  the.  independence  of  concepts  or  categories  and  an,  admission  of  the  in- 
fluence of  one  over  the  other.  It  is  not  reductionism, . but  interactionism. 
Its  virtue  is.  that  it  admits  data  which  are  closer  to.  real  life.  It  is 
comprehensive,  and  pluralistic  in  orientation  but  lacks  integration.  The 
concept,  of  interaction  with  which  this  approach  tries,  to.  relate  the  dispar- 
ate categories,  is  unsuccessful  because  it  offers  no  suggestion  of  what  this 
interaction  is.  or  of  how  it  comes  about.  The  concept,  does,  not  really  solve 
the  problem  of  the  dichotomy  but  rather  multiplies,  it;,  for.  if  one  main- 
tains., .the.  traditional  separation  of  processes  he  faces. not  only  the  diffi- 
culties- of  personality  concept  alone  or  of  social  situation,  concept  alone 
but  the  problems  of  one  multiplied  by  the  problems  of.  the  other..  As  Hoch- 
berg  and.  Gleitman  (1949),  in  the  context  of  the  cpntroversy.  regarding  the 
dichotomy  of  perception  and  motivation,  point  out,  'so.  long,  as  they  are 
couched,  in  different  dimensions,  the  dualism  which  had.  postulated  the 
pineal  gland  as  the  point  of  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is,  at  best, 
but  lightly  concealed.'  (P.  180) 

The.  two.  approaches  described  above  are  thus  far  from,  adequate  to  over- 
come the.  difficulties  of  the  dichotomy.  While  monistic,  approaches  are  found 
to  err  in  narrowly  conceiving  the  rich  and  wide  variety,  of.  human  behavior, 
the  pluralistic  approach  errs  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  conceiving  be- 
havior, .too  extravagantly,  with  no  effoirt  to  be  parsimonious...  Either  approach 
can  only,  lead  to  a science  of  rigid  minds  and  flexible,  concepts,  whereas 
psychology  needs  to  be  a science  of  flexible  minds  and  rigid. concepts. 

There,  is  clearly  a third  choice  which  requires  a.  revolutionary  per- 
spective. calling,  for  a fresh  examination  of  the  dichotomous  categories  of 
psychological  data.  Science  stagnates  when  the  movement,  of.  thought  re- 
mains ...trapped  by  an  outmoded  language.  Progress  in.  psychology  is  more 
likely,  to  be.  achieved  by  bold  attempts  to  overcome,  the.  crippling  effect  of 
the  old.  dichotomy  by  rising  to  a higher  level  of  synthesis  through  a new 
unit  of.  analysis.  Lewin's  field-theory  could  be  characterized,  as  the  first 
attempt:  toward  such  a solution  which  avoided  the  dangers,  of  reductionism, 
the  . fallacy  of  misplaced  concreteness  and  the  sterility  of  eclecticism. 

The  field  perspective  is  not  a simple  combination  or  addition  of  different 
approaches.  "The  point  is  not  simply  that  one  sees  better  with  two  eyes 
used  simultaneously  than  with  one  — indeed,  one  may  not  see  much  better  — 
but  he  sees  differently;  a new  dimension  is  added.  In  mathematical  terms, 
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the  combined,  results  of  two  or  more  influences  are  a product-,  not  a sum 
of  their  interaction."  (Yinger,  1965,  p.  7)  The  empirical  support  for 
the -above,  observation  can  be  seen  in  a study  by  Hunt  (1965).  who  found 
that  neither  subjects  nor  situations  contributed  more.  than.  5%..  of.  the  .total 
behavioral  variance  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  variance,  came.  from.  the.  inter- 
cative  sources.  Field-theory  is  the  most  parsimonious- and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  meaningful  way  of  organizing  much  of  what  is.  known,  .about  behavior. 

Field  .perspective  as  a revolutionary  approach  calls,  for  explorations 
on  both,  the  levels,  not  additively  but  interactively  and.  it.  achieves  this 
by  posing,  questions  in  a different  way.  As  Anas tasi  (1958)  pointed  out  in 
connection,  with  the  dichotomy  of  heredity  vs.  environment,  the  traditional 
questions,  about  heredity  and  evnironment  are  intrinsically,  unanswerable. 

The  question:  Which  is  responsible  for  individual  differences,  heredity 

or  environment?  is  a meaningless  one.  So  is.  the  question:  Which  is  more 

important  for  behavior,  the  individual  personality  or  the  situation?  Neither 
component  can  be  uncoupled  from  the  other.  The  proportional  contribution 
of  heredity  to  the  variance  of  a personal  trait  rather  than  being  constant, 
will  vary  under  different  environmental  conditions...  Similarly,  under  differ- 
ent heredity,  conditions  the  relative  contribution  of  environment  will  differ. 
Hereditary  influences  as  well  as  environmental  factors  vary  along  a contin- 
uum of  indirectness.  So,  too,  there  are  some  situations,  where  the  potential 
range  of  individual  variation  is  highly  restricted  and.  others. where  individual 
variations  are.  maximized.  A similar  differentiation  with  regard  to  person- 
ality factors  could  be  made.  According  to  the  field  perspective  the  proper, 
form  of.  questioning  is:  How  do  the  situational  structures,  interacting  with 

individuals  with  various  tendencies,  affect  behavior? 

The.  Lewinian  term  ’life-space'  provides  the  new  unit,  of  analysis 
which-is.  at  once  both  psychological  and  sociological.  It  offers  a per- 
spective. which  permits  analytic  distinctions  between  individual  and  sit- 
uation and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  their  functional  relation  and  mutual 
determination.  Long  established  ways  of  looking  at  things,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  the  prevailing  language  patterns  and  guided,  by.  entrenched  philoso- 
phical, beliefs ,.  may  prevent  blear  understanding  of.  the.  analytic  separation 
of  the  two  levels  of  variables  on  the  one  hand  and  their  empirical  inter- 
action and  reciprocal  determination  on  the  other.  Yinger  (1965)  compares 
the  difficulty  involved  in  developing  a perception,  of  this,  kind  to  the  ef- 
forts-required  to  overcome  the  perceptual  problem  in  viewing  at  once  the 
figure. and  ground  of  a reversible  figure;  "Field  theory  can.be  thought  of 
as  an. attempt  to  surmount  conceptual  equivalents  of  the  perceptual  problem 
to  make  it  possible  to  apprehend  psychological  and  sociological  facts  si- 
multaneously." (P.  39) 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  personal  and  situational  factors  should 
be  considered  simultaneously?  We  said  that  ’field’  as  a.  new  unit  of  analy- 
sis incorporated  into  it  both  personal  and  situational  forces.  This  is 
often  interpreted  as  an  assertion  that  proximal  factors  like  personality 
and  the  conception  or  perception  of  the  situation  are  the  genuine  psycho- 
logical variables  and  that  the  distal  factors  of  physical  and  social  facts 
are  non-psychological  and  hence  non-functional;  they  affect  behavior  only 
indirectly  after  their  transformation  into  psychological  facts  by  percep- 
tion. Couch  (1962)  emphasizes  this  point  when  he  says:  "These  external 
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influences,  become  internal  tensions  by  the  processes,  of- percep-tlon,  and 
thus  attain  .the  same  status  as  psychological  determinants  as.  needs,  and 

defenses These  forces  are  best  termed  "press"  — following  Murray’s 

well  known  scheme."  He  goes  on  to  divide  "press"  forces,  into,  two  parts , 
calling,  the  first  the  Apperceived  Press  which  refers,  to.  the.. individual's 
interpretation,  of  the  social  environment  around,  him.  and.  the.  second,.,  the 
Behavioral.  Press  which  refers  to  the  overt  behavioral, acts,  directed,  at 
him.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  conceived  after,  the. fashion,  of  Murray's 
concept  of.  Alpha  press , which  consists  of  elements,  in.  -the.  objective  en- 
vironment .as  seen  or  inferred  by  the  trained  observer.:  and,  not  by  the  sub- 
ject himself..  Couch  insists  'that  this  directed  behavior,  can  have  an  ef- 
fect on  behavioral  action  only  after  its  perceptual-  interpretation,  by  the 
acting  individual,  to  whom  it  was  directed'  (p.  119).  Allport  also  seems 
to  imply  the  same  thing  by  the  assertion  that  'the  personality  is  itself 
a factor  in  the  so-called  situation'  (1961,  p.  180).  Thus.,  it  is  said 
the  situational  factors,  while  significant  in  their  operation  are,  however, 
operative  only  within  the  limits  of  the  potential  provided  by  the  person- 
ality . itself . The  objective  social  and  physical  environment  serves  only 
as  a limiting  condition. 

A more  consistent  and  a thoroughgoing  field  formulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  that  neither  personality  variables  nor.  environmental  var- 
iables. by.  themselves  can  have  direct  effects  upon  behavior  except  through 
the  mediation  of  the  other.  In  the  words  of  Yinger  (1965) ,.  "Priority  in 
determining  behavior  can, be  assigned  neither  to  the  sensitivities  of  the 
person. nor  to  the  facilitating  forces  in  the  environment,  because,  both  are 
always,  involved  in  the  equation."  In  other  words,  if  the.  nonr-psychological 
milieu,  cannot  have  direct  effect  upon  behavior  then  the.  psychological  en- 
vironment cannot,  have  direct  effects  on  behavior  either.. ..  If.  there  is  no 
personality  apart  from  situation  it  is  equally  true  that, there  is  no  situa- 
tion apart  from  personality.  It  is  well  to  remember  the.  position  of  San- 
ford .(1963)  in  this  connection:  "Theorists  may  differ  in  the.  importance 

that  they  attach  to  this  environment  [geographical],  but  none  can  justify 
its .complete  neglect. .. .But  he  [psychologist]  must,  recognize,  that,  if  he 
is  to. study  relationships  involving  the  "real"  [geographical]  environment, 
he  must  specify  its  stimuli  without  benefit  of  a subject's  perception  of 
it."  (p.  556) 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  perspective  to  the  analytic  concepts 
of  personality  and  situation?  Personality  conceive4  in  terms  of  'traits' 
has  certain,  connotations  inimical  to  this  perspective.  Traits  have  tradi- 
tionally, meant,  one's  typical  behaviors  which  are.  assumed,  to  be, based  in 
innate,  factors,  such  as  instincts.  As  Klein,  et  al.  (196.7) . observe,  the 
term  trait  has  been  conceived  in  two  different  ways  in.  the, literature; 
one .regards  it  as  a fixed,  inner  process  which  causes,  behavior  and  the 
other,  views  it  as  a disposition  or  'tendency  that  is.  brought,  into  play 
in  a given,  class  of  situations,  acting  as  a limiting,  condition  upon  re- 
sponses, in  a range  of  situations.'  The  former,  view  is  the. one. which  we 
referred,  to  as  inimical  to  the. field  perspective,  because  any  view  that 
focuses,  on  internal  forces  operating  independently  of.  the.  situational 
context-  seems  inadequate.  The  view  of  traits  as  dispositions  or  direc- 
tional potentialities  or  as  readiness  to  act,  as.  autonomous  aspects  of 
personality  which  at  the  same  time  are  locked  into  situational  conditions 
is,  however,  consonant  with  the  field  approach0 
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Personality  is  best  viewed  as  a system- cf.  tendencies,  with.  ’multiple 
possibilities  ’,  (to  borrow  the  term  from  Yinger) , only  some.  of.  which  a 
given,  situation,  will  elicit.  A person  has  many  diverse- tendencies  to  act, 
some  weak  and  others  strong,  which  vary  along  dimensions  of  stability,  per- 
vasiveness, consistency  and  patterning  (Krech,  et  al.,  1962)..  Which  one 
will  issue  in  action  depends  upon  the  facilities,  and  the  constraints  of 
the . environment . A tendency,  though  salient,  may  be  expressed-  less  often 
simply,  because,  of  the  balance  of  barriers  and  facilities,  in.  the.  situation. 
The . principle  of  multiple  possibility  accounts,  for.  the.,  observed  flexibility 
of  the  individual  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
personality  as  a system. 

The  principle  applies  equally  well  to  situations.  All  environments 
have  multiple  possibilities  in  terms  of  their  implications  for  behavior; 
the  situation  may.  vary,  for  instance, in  its  range  of  requiredness  or  per- 
missiveness for  behavior.  Which  situation  will  activate  a response  depends 
upon,  who,  with  what  tendencies,  experiences  it.  With  the.  individual  thus 
viewed  as  a system  functioning  within  a sociocultural  situation  having 
system-maintaining,  processes  that  set  limits  on  the  action  possible  within 
it,  the  research,  task  becomes  one  of  specifying  the  conditions  of  their 
interaction.  Eventually  an  adequate  taxonomy  of  person-cum-setting  con- 
figurations should  emerge. 

There  are.  situations  in  which  all  forces  but  one  can  be  regarded  as 
constant  or  one  factor  is  of  such  major  importance  that  it  dominates  the 
outcome.  For  example,  in  conformity  studies  the  demands  of  unanimous 
group,  pressure  are  seen  so  overwhelming  that  almost,  everyone  complies  ac- 
cording .to  prediction,  irrespective  of  individual  differences,  in  tenden- 
cies.. . Successful,  and  accurate  prediction  may  be  possible  either  because 
other. forces  were  constant  or  because  the  relevant  tendencies,  of  the  sub- 
jects, involved  varied  over  a narrow  part  of  the  imaginable  range.  In 
neither,  case  can.  it  be  said  that  the  influence  of  other,  forces  (person- 
ality-dispositions) is  absent.  Similarly,  when  situational  demands  are 
ambiguous,  uncertain  and  vague,  compliance  could  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  personality  variables.  Here  again  it  cannot  be  said  that  just  be- 
cause.the.  situational  forces  were  ineffectual  they  were  uninvolved.  To 
say  that,  one  force  dominates,  in  the  sense  that  its  variation  accounts 
for  the.  range  of  outcomes,  is  not  to  say  that  it  determines  the  outcome. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  either  set  of  variables  --  personality  or  situa- 
tional ; — seems  sufficient  in  such  extreme  cases  for- accurate,  prediction. 
But  more,  .than  prediction  is  required  if  we  are  to  understand,  behavior  in 
its  full  natural  form,  where  the  influence  of  other  forces  is  always  at 
work.  An  adequate  conceptual  framework  must  explain  results  equally  well 
when  the  setting  is  non-extreme  and  normal. 

Field,  perspective  provides  such  a framework;  it  emphasizes  that  the 
relationship  between  personality  and  situation  is.  reciprocal  and  mutually 
determinant  (that  is,  both  the  situation  and  the  individual,  are  "unknowns" 
that.  can.  be,,  defined  only  when  the  other  is  also  defined.)  , that  an  a priori 
assumption,  regarding  the  direction  of  influence  is  unwarranted, . and  that 
the  research  task,  should  consist  of  applying  the  principle  of  multiple 
possibilities,  simultaneously  to  personality  factors  and.  situational  in- 
fluences. Such  a social-psychological  approach  thus  requires  viewing  sit- 
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uations  as.  well  as  individuals  as  having  structures- and.  selector, systems 
in  the.  form.,  of . norms  and  sanctions  and  the  desires,  and.  values  of  signifi- 
cant others,  which  furnish  their  definition  and  meaning  for.  the.  individual . 

In.  .the  context  of  the  studies  of  social  influence.. .(which.,-  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  present,  review,  are  not  distinguished  from- the.  studies- of  per- 
suasion, and  conformity ) , the  importance  of  this  approach,  is.  all  the  greater 
in  view,  of . fhe.  tendencies  of  a number  of  investigators,  to.  search,  for  a 
trait  . of.  persuasibility  (Hovland  and  Janis,  1959 ; Chu,.  19.66.;..  Hyman  and 
Stephans.,.  1965)  and  a trait  of  conformity  (Blake,  Helson  and.  Mo.uton , 1957; 
Crutchfield.,..  1955;  Hoffman,  1953,  1957;  Vaughan.,.  1964)...  . Hovland  and  Janis 
report. -three  important  experimental  studies,  the  findings-  of  which-  lead 
them  to.  conclude  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a general  "un- 
bound " persuasibility  factor  in  personality.  They  admit,  that,  the  findings 
are  far.  from  conclusive  because  variation  in  communication,  stimuli  in  con- 
tent and  communicator  characteristics  was  restricted,  and.  there  was  also  little 
variation,  in  media  and  situational  surroundings.  The  classroom  setting  for 
the  experiments,  might  have  facilitated  perception  of  the.  communication  as 
coming,  from.  a.  prestigeful  source,  and  in  fact  a very,  limited,  range  of  sources 
was  used... . Even,  content  variation  of  communications  was.  limited  to  topic 
variation,  for  the  most  part,  and  very  little  variation  in.  appeals,  arguments 
and  styles,  appeared.  In  view  of  these  limitations  one  doubts  that  the  re- 
sults could  be  validly  generalized  extensively  to  other  situations,  media, 
etc. 


. Further,  within  the  classroom  setting  the  possibility,  of  different 
factors,  of  personality  getting  engaged  was  not  given,  serious,  attention. 
Factors,  like  the  need  for  approval,  achievement  via  conformity,  and  affil- 
iation. motive  are  generally  found  to  be  very  important  in  the  classroom 
setting-. . To  say.  that  the  response  of  subjects  is  similar,  and.  hence  at- 
tributable, to  a trait  of  general  persuasibility  appears,  to.  be.  a gross 
over-simplification  of  a rich  complex  phenomenon.  It.  would  have  been 
psychologically  more  meaningful  had  the  persuasibility  responses  been 
differentiated  in  terms  of  underlying  functions  of  personality.  In  the 
Abelson.  and.  Lesser,  study  (Hovland  and  Janis,  1959,.  chap..  7)  children  in 
a first,  grade,  classroom  manifested  their  disposition  to  identify  with  a 
broad.,  class  of.  influencing  agents.  Will  they  do.  so  in.  an.  influence,  situa- 
tion having,  a.  different  structure?  It  might  be  said.  that.  this,  question  did 
not. arise,  in.  this  study,  as  the  authors  appear  to  be.  interested. in  tapping 
conformity,  in  a "pure"  situation  which  does  not  require,  either- agreement 
or  resistance.  The  authors  in  fact  stated  that  they,  preferred  to.  deal 
with  pure,  persuasibility  rather  than  conformity  on  the.  grounds,  that  the 
latter,  combines  pure  susceptibility  with  the  motive  to  be  right.  However, 
did  they,  actually  design  a study  of  pure  persuasibility.  in.  pure  situations? 
The. experimenter  is  part  of  the  experiment,  and  a subject 1 s.  beliefs  about 
him  introduce  more  or  less  irrelevant  variability  which  cannot  be  excluded. 

The.  authors  themselves  point  out  that  the  generality,  of.  persuasibility 
for  different  communicators  obtained  for  6—  and  7— yearr-old.  boys  was  not 
found...  in  11-  and  13-year-old  groups.  This  observation  suggests  that  the 
range,  of  situations  in  which  the  tendency  to  be  susceptible  manifests  it- 
self may.  depend  upon  the  subject  population.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
hypotheses  in.  the  monograph  were  borne  out  may  be  because  conditions  of 
variation  in  sample,  source,  medium  and  content  of  message  occurred  over  a 
small  range. 
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Assuming  the  construct  of  an  ’unbound’  trait  of  persuasiMlity,  the 
authors,  of  the  monograph  search  for  its  determinants  and  personality  cor- 
relates.,, so  that  perhaps  a "persuasible  type"  of  person,  could,  be  identified. 

Two  of.  ±he.  contributors  used  nine  personality  self-rating:  measures,  and 
found- "persuasibility"  positively  correlated  with  them  in.  a.  situation  of 
mass-media  communication,  though  the  magnitude  of  correlations.,  was  consis- 
tently, low,  the  largest  being  only  .27  and  even  those  that.  are.  statistic- 
ally significant  can  account  for  only  a small  percentage  of  variance.  How- 
ever,.. Chu.  (1966)  in  his  replication  of  this  study  in.  Taipei,  found  some 
significant  positive  correlations,  the  highest  being.  .54.  He  attributes 
his  larger,  correlations  to  the  cultural  peculiarity,  of  Chinese  society  which 
places,  a high  premium  on  authoritarian  submission  in.  contrast  to  that  of  Ameri- 
can -culture. which  stress  the  virtue  of  self-reliance.  Even,  though  low  cor- 
relations- by.  themselves  do  not  necessarily  imply  a low  degree  of  relationship, 
as . they.  may.  reflect  low  reliability  or  low  validity,  of- the.  measuring  instru- 
ments-employed,  the  very  approach  to  find  a general  personality  profile  of  a 
"persuasible.  type"  is  questionable.  As  Kelman  (196.6)  points,  out,  "the  moti- 
vations. .that,  underlie  the  acceptance  of  social  influence  are.  numerous  and 
varied,  • and.  the- forces  that  impel  an  individual  to  change  his.  attitudes  or 
actions,  in.  response  to  social  influence  are  likely  to  differ  from  situation 
to.  situation . " (p.  6) 


■ ? 
•V 


In.  a.  similar  search  for  a trait  of  conformity.,.  Hoffman  . (1953)  originally 
hypothesized  a need  to  conform,  which  he  inferred  from,  subjects,  of.  his  study 
who  yielded,  to  a group  norm  in  the  absence  of  any  situational,  demand.  Using 
a perceptual- judgmental  task,  he  divided  the  subjects.,  into,  high  and  low  con- 
formity-criterion  groups  who  were  then  tested  on  a.  few  personality. measures „ 
He  identified,  high  yielders  as  high  on  parental  dominance,  and.  intropunitive 
handling,  of.  hostility,  low  on  ego-strength.  In  a.  later,  study  .(1957)  he  re- 
ported, evidence,  for  a need  to  resist  group  influence,  coexisting  with  a need 
to  conform..  He  showed  how  this  seeming  contradiction,  could,  be.  resolved  in 
the  developmental  theory  of  compulsive  conformity ...  Though,  he.  did. not  look 
for  . consistency  in.  conformity  over  many  situations,  for.  the- validation,  of  a 
"trait,  of . conformity,"  he  did  dhow  some  construct . validity,  of.,  the  notion  of 
a disposition,  to  conform.  This  validation  by  Hoffman,  was.  followed  by.  studies 
of  others,  .who  sought  to  show  that  the  construct  has.  considerable  generality 
with  respect  to.  different  situations.  Crutchfield  .(1955).  found,  consistent 
individual,  differences  in  conformity  in  his  sample,  of.  fifty,  military  offi- 
cers tested  on.  stimulus  materials  varying . from  perceptual  to  attitudinal 
items,  from  structured  to  ambiguous,  and  from  impersonal  to.  personal. 


Blake,  Helson  and  Mouton  (1957)  employed  three  types  of  materials  or 
tasks:  . counting  metronome  clicks,  solving  arithmetic,  problems  and  judging 
attitude,  statements . He  found  a .fairly  consistent  tendency,  to  conform  to 
simulated,  group  responses  for  all  three  tasks.  Subjects,  were,  relatively 
less  prone,  to.  conform  when  presented  with  perceptual  and.  ability  tasks 
than  they,  were  when  presented  with  attitude  items,  probably,  because  the 
latter,  are  much  more  ambiguous,  open  to  argument,  and.  disagreement  than 
matters,  of  fact,  which  are  more  easily  tested  and  less,  likely,  to  remain 
ambiguous:..  They  also  found  evidence  of  some  generality,  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  conform,  both  within  a set  of  tasks  of  the  same  kind  and  between 
different  kinds  of  tasks . 
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. A., more-  recent  attempt  to  find  trans -situational,  generality.  of-  con- 
formity* was  made  by  Vaughan  (1964)  who  manipulated  four  dis.cr.eta  situa- 
tions, in  which,  he  obtained  four  different  measures,  of.. conformity...  The 
product--mDmen.t  correlation  between  these  measures  revealed.,  a.  low.  but 
significant.,  relationship  thereby  hinting  at,  rather  than,  demonstrating, 
consistency,  in  conformity.  Since  he  found  on  inspection,  of.  the.  data  that 
the. measures- were  not  linearly  related,  the  Pearson  r evidently  failed 
to  unearth  the.  trans -situational  consistency  most  effectively.  The  dis- 
tribution. of.  scores  of  conformity  for  this  situation,  showed,  little  rela- 
tionship, in  the  middle  range  but  with  an  increase,  in.  linearity,  at  the 
extremetieso  Vaughan  therefore  selected  criterion  groups  of  high  and 
low  conformity  from  the  ends  of  the  distribution  for  tests. of  personality 
discrimination..  He  then  found  that  all  the  measures  of  personality  dis- 
criminated. significantly  between  the  high  and  low  groups...  He.  was  aware 
that  the.  discard,  of  the  middle  range  of  the  distribution  does  not  merely 
reduce,  the,  quantity  of  the  information  (he  had  to  be  content  with  N as 
small  as  6.  for  each  group)  but  might  also  alter  the  nature. of  data  and 
pointed,  to  the  danger  of  testing  a hypothesis  by  the.  use  of.  extreme  groups 
when.  an.  assumption  of  linear  relationship  is  not  strongly,  tenable.  He 
contended,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a linear  or  curvilinear  relation- 
ship does  not.  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  extreme  groups  can  be 
discriminated . 

Breger  (1963)  has  viewed  conformity  to  group  pressure,  as.  a defense 
against,  the.  expression  of  hostility  in  line  with  the.  psychoanalytically 
based,  dynamics  of  conformity.  He  used  a modified  Aschr-t.ype.  situation; 
and . two.  indices  of  hostility,  one  from  a projective  method.,,  the  other  from 
actual  behavior.  He  found,  as  predicted,  that  conformity,  tends,  to  be 
positively  related  to  covert  or  defended  hostility  and.  negatively  to 
directly- expressed  hostility.  Stronger  evidence  was  obtained  in  the 
arousal^expression  situation  where  the  groups  were  categorized,  into 
"strongly  expressive,"  "insightful,"  "strongly  repressive",  and  "doubtful. " 
It  was.,  the  strongly  repressive  group  that  showed  a significantly  high 
mean  conformity,  score.  In  a later  study,  Breger  and.  Ruis.  (1966)  intro- 
duced.. attitude  items  to  measure  conformity  under  three,  different  experi- 
mental treatments . After  initial  exposure  to  the  attitude,  items.,  sub- 
jects were  grouped  and  each  group  exposed  to  different  treatments.  Sub- 
sequently conformity  measures  using  a modified  Crutchfield  (1955)  appara- 
tus procedure  was  obtained  for  all  the  subjects.  Subjects;  exposed  to  the 
treatment  of.  a strong  anti’-conformity  appeal  conformed  significantly  more 
than,  subjects  in  the  "understanding"  or  the  control  conditions..  The  experi- 
mental. treatments  all  failed  to  produce  any  decrease  in.  conformity  for 
the  obvious,  reason  that  it  was  defense-based.  Studies  by.  Katz,  Sarnoff, 
and  .McClintock.  (1956)  and  Katz,  McClintock,  and  Sarnoff:  .(1957).  provide 
ample  empirical  support  antecedent  to  the  above  findings ...  - The  relatively 
increased,  number  of  yielding  responses  under  the  anti conformity  appeal 
condition  is.  explained  post  hoc  by  the  author  as  due  to  the.  increased 
feeling,  of . threat  and  anxiety  aroused  by  such  an  appeal-  in.  subjects  who 
were  potentially  conforming.  The  threat  and  anxiety  led  to  an  increase 
in  overall  defensiveness,  leading  to  increased  conformity. 


All  the  studies  considered  above  either  directly  or  indirectly  argue 
for  the  existence  of  a stable  and  enduring  trait  or.  disposition  of  con- 
formity similar  to  the  trait  of  persuasibility  studied  by  the  Yale  group  of 
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researchers.  Several  of  the  investigators  attempted  to.  speculate  on  the 
psychological  basis  of  such  a disposition.  Although  ihere-was.no.  claim 
on  the.  part  of  any  one  of  them  for  conclusive  findings,  in.  support  of  a 
stable,  disposition  to  conform,  the  faith  in  it  seems  to. persist.  The 
correlations  of  conformity  behavior  across  situations,  were,  generally  low 
and/or.  insignificant.  Further,  there  is  an  overriding,  question,  as  to  the 
soundness,  of  the  use  of  extreme  groups  to  test  the.  presence  of.  a relation- 
ship. Some  experimenters  seem  to  have  resorted  to  this  type,  of  testing 
for  reasons  both  theoretical  and  empirical:  the  empirical  reason  being 

that  the.  linear  correlation  used  by  every  investigator  failed  to  reveal 
in  a clear.-cut.  fashion  the  sought-after  consistency.  Theoretically,  the 
presumption  is  that  there  are  a few  individuals  who.  are  generally  and 
usually  responsive  to  influence  and  a few  others  who  are  impervious  or 
resistant,  on  all  occasions.  Because  the  number  of  such,  cases  that  might 
be  observed  in  a population  is  probably  small  it  is.  not  surprising  that 
a linear  measure  over  the  entire  range  failed  to  reveal,  their  nature. 

The  crucial  evidence  for  a trait  of  conformity  can.  be.  obtained  only 
by  comparing  individuals  for  their  conforming  behavior  in.  many  different 
kinds  of.  situations.  Neither  a single  measure  (Hoffman.,  1.953)  nor  a 
single,  experimental  situation  (Crutchfield,  1955)  can  be.  taken,  as  proof 
of  the.  existence  of  the  trait.  Many  studies  failed,  to,  set.  up.  real  dif- 
ferences. in  situations  and  those  that  did  use  qualitatively-  different 
situations  failed  to  show  consistency.  On  the  other  hand.,,  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  situations  hold  the  key  to  conformity,  is,  abundant.. 

The  . critical  study  by  Goldberg  (1954)  found  susceptibility,  .to.  influence 
to  be.  highly  specific.  He  was  unable  to  find  anything,  but:  low  intercor- 
relations.. between  conformity  and  different  experimental,  conditions  and 
was -unable  to  observe  any  general  personality  characteristics.,  of  conformity. 
It  may.  be.,,  as  the  adherents  of  trait  theory  of  conformity,  could  point  out, 
that.  his.  difficulty  lay  in  an  inappropriate  measure  of.  conformity  both 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  operational,  criterion*.  But  it 
cannot,  be.  gainsaid  that  any  number  of  studies  in  the.  area  show,  the  impor- 
tance...of.  situational  determinants  of  conformity.  Studies  abound  showing 
that- differences  in  the  nature  of  task,  differences  in  the.  characteristics 
of  groups  and.  person-group  relationships  and  differences  in  the  conditions 
of.  responding  all  produce  differences  in  conformity  behavior. 

The.  situation  in  social  influence  studies  is  further,  complicated  by 
the  use.  of  a gross  concept  such  as  conformity  or  attitude. change,  without 
differentiating  the  concept  meaningfully.  Changes,  resulting,  from  social 
influence.may.be  considered  from  different  levels  or  depths— ...  Jahoda  (1959) 
while. stressing  the  need  to  make  such  distinctions,  divided- conformity 
response,  into  "public"  and  "private."  The  literature  of.  empirical  studies 
also  demonstrates  the  existence  of  discrepancies  between: public  and  private 
attitudes.  . It  has  been  realized  in  recent  years  that,  in  order,  to  establish 
a clear,  relationship  between  personality  and  situational,  factors  in  atti- 
tude change  research,  explicit  consideration  of  the.  nature,  of.  response, 
whether  private  or  public,  expedient  or  converted,  conventional  or  acquies- 
cent, etc.,  should  be  in  the  conceptual  framework.  Many,  investigators 
(Burdick.,.  1955;  Dittes  and  Kelley,  1956;  Kelman,  1953;.  Kelley  and  Volkart, 
1952;  Raven  and  French,  1958)  have  pointed  out  that  the.  separation  of 
response  change  into  private  and  public  categories  is  essential  because 
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thay.  .deno.te  different  processes  having  different  underlying,  personality 
dispositions.,.. . .In.  a recent  study  Steiner  and  Vannoy.  ,(19£.6.);  found,  that 
personality  scores  on  manifest  anxiety,  aggression  and.  category  width 
significantly  discriminated  between  subjects  who  "yielded"  and  those 
who  became,  "converted. " 

In  short,  in  studies  on  the  role  of  personality  variables,  an.  attitude 
change  the  search  should  not  be  towards  finding  a trait.  of~  persuasibility 
or  conformity,  and  its  personality  determinants  and.  correlates,  but  should 
focus  on  identifying  personality  characteristics  that,  predispose  individuals 
to  display  a particular  type  of  reaction,  given  a.  particular  situation. 

The  research  task  under  this  conceptual  framework. then  becomes  one  of  cate- 
gorizing types,  of  influence  situations  and  types  of  response  to  influence, 
in  terms  of.  which  propositions  regarding  the  role  of  personality  variables 
can  be  developed. 

There  have  been  in  the  recent  past  several  attempts,  to  develop  a 
taxonomy,  of  influence  situations  as  preliminary  efforts,  toward  the  research 
task  mentioned  above.  Katz  and  Stotland  (1959)  differentiated,  three  types 
of  influence  in  terms  of  the  functional  bases  of  attitudes,  as.  proximal,  ob- 
ject-instrumental and  ego-instrumental.  Katz  (I960")  later,  modified  this 
typology,  by  amalgamating  the  functional  bases  and  motivational,  components 
and .delineated  four  types:  instrumental,  ego- defensive,,  value  expressive 

and  knowledge.  These  four  different  functions  are  substantially  congruent 
with  the  analytic  sheme  of  Smith,  Bruner  and  White  (1956.)  who.  differentiated 
three  functions:  object  appraisal,  social  adjustment  andi  externalization. 

There... is.  a great  deal  of  overlap  between  these  functions ,.  as.  Janis  and 
Smith- .(1965.)  observe:  "Katz  appears  to  have  made  his.  classification  in 

terms. of.  the  respective  traditions  ofpsychological  theory  that  seem  most 
relevant  whereas  Smith,  Bruner,  and  White  have  been  most,  concerned  with 
dif ferential  ways  in  which  informational  in-put  is  relevant,  io  the  attitude." 
(p.  205-)-. . Another  fruitful  differentiation  of  motivational,  bases  underlying 
conformity,  behavior  is  that  proposed  by  Deutsch  and  Gerard.  (1955)  in  distin- 
guishing. normative  and  informational  forms  of  social  influence.,,  the  two 
bases,  of.  social  influence  that  the  pioneering  studies,  of.  Asch.  (1952)  and 
of  Sherif  (1948)  represented.  The  study  by  Asch  illustrates,  normative  in- 
fluenced in  that  subjects  were  influeced  to  conform  to  the.  positive  expec- 
tation, of . others  before  unambiguous  stimuli;  Sherif ’s.  study,  is  an  instance 
of  informational  influence  in  that  subjects  were  motivated  to  be  accurate. 

A similar-  distinction  of  influence  situation  was  made  by  Jackson  and  Saltz- 
stein.  (1956)  in  the  form  of  the  forces  towards  social,  reality  and  the  forces 
towards,  group  locomotion.  Thibaut  and  Strickland’s  (1956).  discussion  of 
’group,  set’  and  ’task  set’  situations,  McDavid’s  (1959)  ’message-oriented’ 
and . ’source-oriented’  situational  distinctions,  are  instances  of  further 
attempts,  towards  developing  an  adequate  classification  of  influence  situa- 
tions. 

Finally,  Kelman  (1961)  proposed  three  types  of  social,  influence 
situations  in  terms  of  the  different  psychological  processes,  representing 
three.. different  motivation  patterns  — compliance,,  identification  and  in- 
ternalization. Kelman  was  led  to  his  formulation  because. he  was  dissatis- 
fied with.  the  distinction  between  public  conformity  and  private  acceptance. 

He  held  that  private  acceptance  itself  requires  further  differentiation 
corresponding  to  the  two  different  processes  of  influence-identification 
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and -internalization,  based  on  his  insightful  psychological:  analysis  of 
the  "true  believer"  and  "brainwashing"  phenomena.  Private,  acceptance 
is  distinguished  on  the  basis  of  its  dependence  on  and.  independence  from 
external,  support.  The  need  for  such  a distinction,  was.  reco-gnized.  by 
Jahoda-  (1959)  when  she  suggested  that  the  public  and  private  nature  of 
response  along  with  the  degree  of  individual's  investment  in  the  issue, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  for  conceptualizing  various  types  of 
attitude  change. 

These  are  some  of  the  crucial  distinctions  that  investigators  in  the 
area  of-  attitude  change  have  advocated  and  which  constitute  the  essential 
conditions  for.  discovering  meaningful  propositions  regarding  the  role  of 
personality  variables  in  attitude  change.  The  function  of  - a conceptual 
scheme  is.  to  call  attention  to  different  kinds  of  factors,  or  variables 
that  should  be  taken  into  account.  The  framework,  that  is  described  and 
developed  above  for  the  study  of  personality  factors  in  attitude  change 
emphasizes.: 

1)  That  the  personality  variables  cannot  be.  considered,  independent 
of  situational  factors  inasmuch  as,  from  the.  field  perspective, 
one  cannot  be  defined  without  the  i:othef;  i 

2)  That  personality  needs  to  be  conceived  as  an  open,  system  of 
diverse  tendencies  with  multiple  possibilities,  instead  of  as 

a repository  of  certain  traits  regardless  of  situational  diver- 
sity; 

3)  That  the  search  for  a generality  of  conformity,  or.  pers.uasibility 
as  a trait  irrespective  of  different  influence  settings  is  sterile 
because  it  obscures  the  rich  variety  of  functional  moorings  of 
conformity  behavior;  and 

4)  That  a model  for  the  study  of  personality  factors  in  attitude 
changes  should  take  into  account  simultaneously  both  response 
and  situational  variables. 
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XV  — 4 : The  Relationship  Between  Student-Teacher  Compatibility 

of  Cognitive 

Structure  and  Student  Performance 
Yi-Guang  Lin  and  Wilbert  J.  McKeachie 


Runkel  (1956  a,  1956  b)  has  shown  that  communication  is  facil- 
itated by  the  compatibility  of  cognitive  structure  between  the  com- 
municating individuals.  He  hypothesized  that  more  effective  communi- 
cation between  teachers  and  students  would  allow  greater  learning  to 
take  place.  Runkel  found  that  those  students  whose  cognitive  struc- 
ture was  collinear  (compatible^  with  their  instructors  had  significantly 
higher  performance  levels  (that  is)  course  grades)  than  those  students 
not  collinear  with  their  instructors.  We  have  attempted  to  replicate 
and  extend  Runkel' s work. 

The  present  report  describes  two  studies  using  two  different 
sets  of  stimuli  and  two  different  methods  of  constructing  individual's 
scales. 


The  First  Study 


Method 


Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  110  students  enrolled  in  four 
sections  of  an  introductory  psychology  course  in  the  winter  semester 
of  196t  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Each  section  was  taught  by  a 
teaching  fellow. 

Procedure 


A set  of  10  items  was  used  as  a stimulus  domain  to  represent 
psychological  knowledge  and  viewpoints  (Appendix  A).  In  the  middle  of 
the  semester,  each  student  was  asked  to  rank  order  these  10  statements 
according  to  how  agreeable  these  statements  were  to  him.  Each  instruc- 
tor also  rank  ordered  these  statements.  Each  rank  order  represents  an 
I (individual)  scale.  The  compatibility  of  cognitive  structure  is 
indicated  when  the  two  I scales  can  be  unfolded  into  or  generated  by 
a same  qualitative  J (Joint)  scale  (Coombs,  196^-) . The  index  of 


^Runkel  uses  the  term  collinear  while  Coombs  uses  compatible.  These 
two  terms  are  used  synonymously  in  the  present  paper. 

^An  I scale  is  simply  an  individual's  ordering  of  a set  of  stimuli. 
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compatibility  for  each  student  (a  yes  or  no  dichotomy)  was  constructed 
depending  on  the  compatibility  of  each  student's  I scale  with  his  own 
instructor's  I scale. 

Only  two  noncollinearity  tables,  one  for  five  stimuli,  and  one 
for  six  stimuli,  were  available  when  the  analysis  of  data  began.  There- 
fore we  had  to  decide  which  subset  of  statements  would  be  used  to 
constitute  the  stimuli  for  the  scale.  (A  noncollinearity  table  for 
seven  stimuli  was  constructed  later  following  Runkel's  suggestion*). 
Factor  analysis,  and  nonmetric  factor  analysis  (Lingoes  and  Guttman, 
1967)  of  the  10  item  rank  order  data  were  performed.  The  purpose  of 
these  analysis  was  to  find  some  guide  for  grouping  the  statements j that 
is  some  way  to  select  those  5,  6,  or  7 statements  to  constitute  scales 
which  would  represent  the  domain  of  10  items.  Those  statements  lg  y 
loaded  on  the  different  factors  were  used  and  nine  subsets  of  statements 
were  thereafter  employed  to  derive  the  indices  of  compatibility.  (See 

Tab le  1 ) . 


Results 


Compatibility  of  Cognitive  Structure  and  Performance 


Table  1 shows  the  mean  Z- score  grade  of  the  compatible  and  non- 
compatible groups.  Contrary  to  what  Runkel  found,  the  non-compatible 
group  had  significantly  higher  mean  grades  than  the  compatible  group 
in  three  comparisons  (comparison  no.  2,  6,  and  9)* 


The  mean  SAT-V,  SAT-M,  SAT-total,  Achieve**  Personality,  Intellectual 
Quality,  Creative  Personality,  Social  Adjustment  and  Social  Science 
Interest  scores  of  the  0AIS  (Opinion,  Attitude  and. Interest  Survey, 

Fricke  1965)  of  the  compatible  and  the  not  compatible  groups  were 
compared.  Only  three  comparisons  out  of  72  compares  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level.  Two  of  the  significant  differences  were  m. intellec- 
tual ability,  one  favoring  the  compatible  group  and  one  favoring  e 
non-compatible  group. 


How  did  the  two  groups  compare  on  the  personality  variables?  The 
only  significant  mean  difference  occurred  in  the  Social  Adjustment 
scale.  The  non-compatible  group  (N=78,  Mean=50.78)  scored  significantly 
higher  than  the  compatible  group  (N=26,  Mean=36.58)  in  one  comparison. 


•^personal  communication. 


0 
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Table  I 

The  Mean  Performance  of  Compatible  and  Non-Compatible 

Groups  on  Nine  Comparisons 


List  of 
Statements 
Used 

Compatible  Group 

Non- 

Compatible 

Group 

N 

Mean 

Z-Score 

S.D. 

N 

Mean 

Z-Score 

S.D. 

1. 

A,C,E,G,I 

82 

5.09 

•93 

27 

4.72 

1.11 

2. 

B,D,F,H,J 

73 

If. 87 

1.00 

36 

5«26* 

.91 

5- 

A,C,F,G,I, J 

60 

4.98 

1.01 

49 

5.02 

.96 

4 . 

B,C,D,F,I,F 

54 

4,84 

.90 

55 

5.12 

1.05 

5- 

A,B,D,G,H, I 

49 

4.83 

.95 

60 

5.13 

1.00 

6. 

B,D,E,F,H,J 

57 

4.8l 

1.03 

52 

5.21* 

.89 

7. 

A,C,D,E,H,I 

49 

4.93 

.98 

60 

5,06 

.99 

8. 

A,C,D,E,F,H,I 

27 

4.81 

.88 

82 

5.06 

1.01 

9. 

A,B,C,D,F,G,I 

29 

4.65 

.96 

80 

5.13* 

• 97 

* The  mean  significantly  higher  at  the  .05  level. 


Compatibility  of  Cognitive  Structure  Among  Teachers 

Compatibility  among  the  four  teachers  was  also  investigated.  The 
results  indicated  that  none  of  the  nine  sets  of  statements  would  pro- 
duce complete  compatibility  among  the  four  teachers.  There  was  at  least 
one  noncollinear  viewpoint  between  every  pair  of  teachers. 

Discussion 


Although  the  results  of  the  present  study  failed  to  support  Runkel's 
finding,  there  are  some  major  differences  in  research  design  and  pro- 
cedures between  the  present  sudy  and  Runkel's.  The  differences  are: 

(1)  The  statements  or  stimuli  were  different.  Runkel  used  five 
statements  on  general  scientific  issues;  Our  statements  were 
composed  with  more  direct  reference  to  psychology. 

(2)  Runkel  used  the  method  of  triads  ('order  2/3').  In  the  method 
of  triads,  each  stimulus  is  presented  to  the  subject  three 
times  when  five  stimuli  are  used.  Therefore,  some  inconsist- 
ency of  stimulus  preference  may  occur.  The  inconsistency  of 
preference  was  interpreted  as  "uncertainty"  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  about  putting  a simple  order  on  the  stimuli.  54 
subjects  with  30/0  or  more  of  this  kind  of  inconsistency  were 
eliminated  from  Runkel's  sample  of  145 • In  the  rank  order 
method  which  we  used,  no  inconsistent  preference  of  stimuli 
can  occur.  Thus  we  used  the  data  from  all  subjects. 

(3)  Runkel  also  examined  the  change  of  compatibility  of  cognitive 
structure  from  the  beginning  of  semester  to  the  end  of  semes- 
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ester.  He  used  only  those  subjects  whose  cognitive  structures 
were  collinear  with  their  instructors  in  both  pretest  and 
posttest.  Runkel's  sample  was  reduced  to  42  subjects  out  of 
the  original  sample  of  145  by  these  several  steps  of  elimina- 
tion. In  the  present  study,  the  whole  sample  was  used  without 
any  procedure  to  eliminate  those  subjects  whose  preferences 
were  inconsistent  or  those  subjects  who  were  "unwilling"  to 
put  the  stimuli  into  a simple  order.  In  other  words,  the 
subjects  used  in  the  present  study  were  not  so  "pure"  as 
those  subjects  used  in  the  Runkel  study. 

(4)  The  number  of  stimuli  used  was  also  different.  The  ratio  of 

compatible  scales  decreases  as  the  number  of  stimuli  increases. 
Table  2 shows  a comparison  of  the  percentage  of  the  compatible 
scales  for  5,  6,  and  7 stimuli. 


Table  2 

The  Relationship  between  the  Numbers  of  Stimuli 
And  the  Ratio  of  Collinearity 


Number  of  Stimuli 

Expected  Ratio 

Actual  Ratio  Obtained  in  the 
Present  Study 

5 

.583  (70/120) 

.745,  .664 

6 

.350  (252/720) 

.445  to  .545 

7 

.164  (824/5040) 

.244,  . 245 

It  seems  that  there  is  a limit  in  the  number  of  stimuli  to  be 
used  in  the  collinearity  study  in  order  to  avoid  classifying  most  sub- 
jects into  the  not  compatible  category. 

When  the  method  of  triads  is  used,  the  number  of  items  is  10 
for  5 stimuli,  20  for  6 stimuli,  and  35  for' 7 stimuli.  Thus  large 
numbers  of  stimuli  produce  both  small  numbers  of  collinear  responses 
and  excessively  long  tests,  if  triads  are  used. 

Second  Study 


The  second  study  was  carried  out  to  replicate  Runkel's  study  using 
exactly  the  same  stimuli,  the  same  procedure  of  constructing  the  I- 
Scale  and  the  same  criterion  to  select  the  subjects  using  new  stimulus 
statements  as  a separate  test.  The  description  of  methods  is  as  follows: 
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Method 


Sub  j ects 

The  subjects  consisted  of  201  students  enrolled  in  eight  sections 
of  an  introductory  psychology  course  in  the  winter  semester  of  1966. 
Only  173  °f  these  subjects  participated  in  both  pretest  and  posttest. 
The  eight  sections  were  taught  by  five  teaching  fellows.  Two  of  the 
teachers  were  women. 

Procedure 


The  five  original  Runkel  statements  (Setd)  (Appendix  B)  were  used 
in  this  study.  These  five  statements  were  presented  in  ten  tviad  items 
as  Runkel  had  done.  Each  subject  was  asked  to  indicate  the  statement 
in  each  triad  with  which  he  most  agreed,  and  the  statement  with  which 
he  least  agreed.  In  addition,  five  new  statements  (Set  II)  (Appendix  B) 
were  also  used  to  construct  another  10  triad  items.  The  selection  of 
these  new  statements  was  undertaken  in  the  following  way.  A total  of 
21  statements  concerning  human  behavior  and  psychological  viewpoints 
was  submitted  to  six  judges.  Each  judge  was  asked  to  rate  each  state- 
ment based  on  the  following  two  criteria:  (a)  The  statement  could  be 

judged  on  the  basis  of  a variety  of  reasons  and  viewpoints;  and  (b ) , 

The  statements  could  be  discriminated  from  each  other  in  regard  to  a 
person's  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  statement.  These 
five  newly  chosen  statements  were  more  psychological  in  connotation 
than  the  set  I statements.  The  purpose  of  using  these  new  statements 
was  to  provide  some  comparative  data  on  the  effect  of  stimuli. 

The  twenty  triad  ite:ms  were  administered  to  the  subjects  both  at 
the  beginning  (pretest)  and  at  the  end  of  the  semester  (posttest). 

The  instructors  were  given  the  test  only  once.  The  subject's  pretest 
and  posttest  I scales  were  compared  with  his  instructor's  I scales  to 
determine  the  collinearity  of  cognitive  structure  between  them. 

f 

The  same  criterion  of  ^Qfjo  or  more  inconsistency  used  by  Runkel 
was  used,  reducing  the  sample  size  to  10 6 subjects  for  the  statement 
set  I sample  and  to  103  for  the  statement  set  II  sample. 

Four  subgioups  of  subjects  can  be  identified  according  to  the 
collinearity  patterns  of  pretest  and  posttest  indices. 

Sub  group  1 2 3 4 

Pretest  Non-Collinear(O)  Collinear(l)  Collinear(l)  Non-Collinear(O) 
Posttest  Non-Collinear(O)  Collinear(l)  Non-Collinear (0)  Collinear(l) 

The  course  grade  was  employed  as  a measure  of  performance 
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level.  A z-score  conversion  of  course  grade  with  a mean  of  10  and  | 
a standard  deviation  of  2 and  a percentile  rank  of  course  grade  within  J 
each  section  were  also  used  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  imcompar-  7 
ability  of  course  grade  between  different  sections.  1 


Results  | | 

Table  5 and  Table  4 present  the  mean  performance  levels  of  four  7f 

subgroups  of  collinearity  patterns  based  on  the  I- scales  generated  by 
the  set  I and  the  set  II  statements  respectively. 


Table  3 

Mean  Performance  of  Four  Groups  on  Set  I 
Collinearity  Pattern 


Subgroups 

Non-Collinear 

Non-Collinear 

Collinear 

Collinear 

Collinear 

Non-Collinear 

Non-Collinear 

Collinear 

Mean  Grade 

2.86 

2.67 

2.72 

2.87 

Mean  Z-Score 

10.22 

9.81 

9.91 

10.32 

Mean  Percentile 
Rank 

54.71 

47.08 

47.94 

52o87 

N 

14 

51 

18 

23 

Table  4 .1 
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Mean  Performances  of  Four  Groups  on  Set  II  | 

Collinearity  Patterns 


Subgroups 

Non-Collinear 
Non- Collinear 

Collinear 

Collinear 

Collinear 

Non-Collinear 

Non-Collinear 

Collinear 

Mean  Grade 
Mean  5-Score 

2.90 

10.42 

2.68 

9.83 

2.82 

10.34 

2.79 

9.87 

Mean  Percentile 
Rank 

55.10 

47.21 

53-64 

48.21 

N 

10 

68 

11 

14 

No  significant  differences  between  means  among  groups  were  found 
by  the  F-tests.  Again,  the  original  hypothesis  was  not  supported  and 
again  the  non-collinear  students  tended  to  perform  better  than  collinear 
students . 


Discussion 
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The  second  study  was  an  attempt  to  replicate  Runkel  s experiment 
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employing,  the  same  stimuli,  the  same  procedure,  and  the  same  criterion. 
But  the  results  failed  to  confirm  Runkel's  hypothesis.  The  failure 
forced  us  to  examine  the  original  hypothesis  and  model  more  carefully. 


We  presume  that  cognitive  structure  is  a multidimensional  or 
multi*- facet  structure.  The  compatibility  of  cognitive  structures  as 
indicated  by  the  collinearity  of  given  I scales  , may  only  be  compatibility 
between  particular  aspects  of  the  cognitive  structure.  In  fact  com- 
patibility of  I scales  with  small  numbers  of  stimuli  does  not  even 
insure  that  subjects  are  necessarily  using  the  same  dimensions.  This  is 
evidenced,  by  the  fact  that  many  subjects  not  compatible  in  the  set  I stimu- 
lus I scales,  were  found  to  be  compatible  in  the  set  II  stimulus  I scales. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  sub je ctbowh©’- Were+  not  compatible  Hhetitot sit  II 
stimulus"’'!  scales  were  found  to  be  compatible  in  the  ,s.et  T.  stimulus/ 1 'scales:. 
AboVe  all,  n&  .subjects  were^  found  ten  be1  - not  vbo2ipatibie-  with. . their  instructors 
ih"1  both  thfe  jsetr. I .and  the  set  II  .stimulus  scales  , 'Table: .$■  shows-  thteo joint 
classification:-  of  106  Subjects  - in  the  compatibility  patterns  based  Lonjct fast  two 
sets, ; of...  I;  • scales  5 , 


Table  5 

The  Joint  Classification  of  106  Subjects  in 
the  Compatibility  Patterns 


V 

Set 

II 

Compatibility  Patterns** 

Group 

00* 

11 

10 

01 

Inconsistent 

Total 

Set  I 

Compatibility 

Patterns 

00 

0 

6 

1 

3 

4 

14 

11 

10 

5 

1 

22 

11 

5 

0 

3 

1 

1 6 
5 

51 

18 

01 

2 

10 

2 

2 

7 

23 

Total 

8 

49 

8 

9 

32 

10S  “ 

* 00  means  non-compatible  in  both  pre-  and  post-test. 
11  means  compatible  in  both  pre-  and  post-test. 


**0nly  seventy- four  subjects  out  of  103  subjects  had  consistent  I scales 
in  both  Set  I and  Set  II  statements . 

Therefore,  it  is  highly  possible  that  two  individuals  may  be  compatible 
in  certain  aspects  of  cognitive  structure,  and  not  compatible  in  others. 
The  I scales  generated  by  the  responses  to  the  five  stimuli,  represent 
only  a small  portion  of  the  cognitive  domain.  One  possibility  for 
further  research  would  be  to  sample  a variety  of  stimuli  to  represent 
different  salient  domains  of  the  cognitive  structure,  such  as  different 
areas  of  psychological  knowledge,  some  important  issues  of  life,  or  some 
interest  domains.  By  patterning  the  indices  of  compatibility  on  several 
relevant  dimensions  of  the  cognitive  structure,  a continuum  compat- 
ibility will  be  constructed.  Each  subject  could  be  categorized  by  his 
degree  of  compatibility,  and  be  located  on  a continuum  instead  of 
being  classified  into  an  all  or  none  dichotomous  category.  ’Another  .1*.. 
possibility  would'  be'-  to  assess  the  relationship"  between  the^bompatibllity 
of  cognitive  .structure  ih  each  content  area  and  sthdent  performancer!'in  *' 
thh^a,.  t...:,p  :a  r:  t i '-c  ular  area.  The 
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present  studies  suggest  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity 
of  testing  hypotheses  on  a variety  of  stimulus  domains. 
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IV  - 4a:  The  Effects  of  Perceptual  Factors 

on  the  Index  of  Co-linearity 

Marilyn  Wernander  and  W.  J.  McKeachie 

In  recent  years,  several  approaches  to  the  study  of  facilitation  of  com- 
munication have  emerged.  Runkel,  in  his  doctoral  dissertation  (1956),  described 
and  tested  one  approach.  He  states:  "This,  then,  is  the  thesis  of  this 
dissertation  in  its  most  general  expression:  that  similarity  of  structure 
between  two  cognitive  fields  increases  the  efficacy  of  communication  between 
them."  (p.  4)  In  order  to  test  this  thesis,  some  method  of  comparing  cogni- 
tive fields  which  enables  the  experimenter  to  discern  their  similarity  or 
dissimilarity,  must  be  developed.  One  such  method  was  developed  by  Runkel 
in  his  dissertation. 

The  contribution  of  this  dissertation  to  the  problems  of 
communication  lies  not  in  the  general  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem chosen  for  study,  but  rather  in  the  forms  by  means 
of  which  quantification  has  been  applied  to  similarity  of 
cognitive  structure.  I have  tried  to  investigate  the  ef- 
fects of  similarity  not  by  chosing  some  nameable  dimension 
of  similarity  which  might  discriminate  between  random  and 
regular  communicative  effects,  but  have  instead  sought  to 
provide  a form  of  describing  cognitive  structure  such  that 
similarity  may  be  invariant  over  content.  In.  the  present 
study,  the  particular  index  which  furnishes  operations  for 
assessing  similarity  of  cognitive  Structure  is-  one  (out  of 
a number  which  might  be  derived  from  the  basic  concepts) 
which  I have  labelled  "co-linearity."  (p.  6) 

The  index  of  co-linearity  makes  use  of  the  unfolding  technique.  (For 
a complete  description  of  this  technique,  see  Runkel,  1966,  pp.  17-21.) 

The.  subject  expresses  his  preferences  over  a group  of.  .stimuli,  and 
from  these  preferences  a rank-order  of  the  stimuli,  is.  derived,  if  the  sub- 
ject's . preferences  are  transitive.  The  stimuli  are.  ambiguous.,  and  thus 
could  be  ordered  according  to  several  different  attributes  or  combinations 
of  attributes.  The  derived  rank-orders  of  different  subjects,  are  then  com- 
pared; if  it  appears  according  to  criteria  related  to.  Coomb's  unfolding 
model  . that  the  two  rank-orders  are  based  on  the  same,  attribute  or  combina- 
tion of . attributes , then  these  two  rank-orders  are  said  to  be  co- linear. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  technique  designates  as  non-co-linear  those 
pairs  of  rank-orders  that,  according  to  the  model,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  based  on  the  same  attributes,  but  pairs  designated  as  co -linear 
may  or  may  not  have  been  based  on  the  same  attributes. 

Runkel  tested  a series  of  hypotheses  related  to  his  basic  thesis.  Two 
communication,  situations , a college  course  in  introductory  psychology  and  a 
men's  cooperative  residence,  were  used;  discussion  of  the  latter  communica- 
tion situation  is  not  essential  to  the  present  paper,  and  will  not  be  in- 
cluded. Runkel 's  basic  prediction  regarding  the  former  situation  was  that 
students  who.  were,  co-linear  with  their  instructors  would  be  graded  higher 
by  those  instructors  than  students  who  were  not  co-linear  with  them. 
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Runkel- composed  a list  of  5 statements  "which,  could,  be  seen,  as 
related,  to  the.  content  of  the  course,  but  which  were.  not.  assertions  of 
the  kind  which  would  be  made  as  part  of  the  material  to  be  learned  in 
the  course..."  (p.  56)  It  is  assumed  that,  in  ordering,  these  statements, 
the  subject  is  ordering  them  in  terms  of  an  attribute,  or  combination  of 
attributes  which  he  himself  believes  are  relevant.  Therefore,  Runkel 's 
index. of . co- linearity  compares  the  basis  upon  which. the  student  orders 
the  stimuli  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  instructor  orders  the  stimuli. 

His  basic  prediction  concerning  this  classroom  experiment  is  upheld  by 
the  data,,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment  lend  support  to  his  basic 
thesis  "that  similarity  of  structure  between  two  cognitive  fields  in- 
creases the  efficacy  of  communication  between  them."  (p.'4) 

However,  the  question  inevitably  arises  of  how. one.  person’s  correct 
or  incorrect  perception  of  the  cognitive  structure  of  another  person  af*- 
fects  the  facilitation  of  communication.  The  importance,  of  this  question 
is  well  illustrated  by  Runkel’s  classroom  situation:  One  wonders  whetheri 

the  student’s  basis  for  ordering  these  statements  is. really  his  own  or  is 
influenced  to  some  degree  by  the  basis  that  he  thinks  his  instructor  would 
use  to  order  the.  statements . Runkel  states  that  John  R.  P.  French  called 
his  attention  to  this  point  in  a personal  communication.. 

The  composition  function  (of  the  different-  attributes  ac- 
cording to.  which  the  stimuli  are  ordered)  [parenthesis  mine] 
being  estimated  by  the  co-linearity  index  has  been  conceived 
as  typical  of  the  individual’s  weighting,  of . attributes  in  the 
classroom  situation  being  investigated.  French’s,  suggestion, 
however,  is  that  the  composition  function.,  used  by  the.  indi- 
vidual may  rather  be  specific  to  the  interaction  situation 
with  the  teacher-  The  point  here  is  that.  in.  communicating 
with  the  teacher ...  the  weighting  of  attributes- which,  is  selec- 
ted may.  be  the  weighting  which  is  perceived,  by  the  individual 
to  be  the  teacher’s  weighting,  (p.  43) 

This,  point  is  especially  relevant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  five 
items  to  be  rated  are  related  to  the  content  of  the  course. 

Runkel,  in  reply  to  French’s  remarks,  suggests  that  the.  validity  of 
this  point.co.uld.be  tested  by  asking  the  subjects  to.  order,  the  statements 
as  they. . think,  their  instructor  would  order  them.  Referring  to  the  co- 
linearity  indices  computed  from  these  orderings  and.  the  instructor’s  or- 
derings, Runkel  states:  "If  the  co-linearity  effects,  were,  different  from 

or  better  than.,,  the  effects  of  co-linearity  given  by.  the-  index,  used  in 
the  prr-sent  investigation,  then  the  theory  would  need  to  be  made  more 
subtle."  (p<,  43-44) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  co-linearity  effects  measured  by  these 
two  indices  would  be  quite  different.  A.  student,  may  possess  a-  cognitive 
structure,  quite  different  from  that  of  his  instructor;,  nevertheless,  this 
student,  may  be.  able  to  perceive  accurately  his  instructor's  cognitive 
structure...  Using  this  knowledge,  the  student  is  better  able  to  discern 
which  test  answers  the  instructor  would  judge  as  correct  than  a student 
who  incorrectly  perceives  his  instructor’s  cognitive  structure.  Based  on 
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her  own-  teaching  experience,  the  author  feels  that-,,  generally,  speaking, 
students,  ara.  more- concerned  with  "what  the.  instructor,  wants",  than,  with 
what  they  themselves  feel  is  correct.  Therefore., . the  main.,  hypo  thesis 
to  be  investigated  in  the  following  experiment,  is.  derived,  from  Runkel’s 
suggestion,  that.  the.  indices  of  co-linearity  computed,  from  the  instructor’s 
ratings,  of  these  five  statements,  and  his  students.’  perceptions  of  his 
ratings,  will,  be  an  equivalent  or  better  predictor  of  the  students’  grades 
from  that,  instructor  than  the:  indices  of  co-linearity,  computed  from  the  in- 
structor’s. ratings  and  the  students’  ratings  (the  higher  grades  being  re- 
ceived by  the  co-linear  students). 

This  hypothesis  and  the  main  hypothesis  investigated  by  Runkel  in  his 
classroom,  experiment,  both  assume  that  when  a student,  is  asked  to  rate  the 
statements  according  to  his  own  preferences,  the.  bombination  of  attributes 
used  in  .this  rating  is  really  his  own.  The  observation. of.  French  related 
by  Runkel  appears,  to  question  this  assumption.  Although.  Runkel  does  not 
specifically  address  himself  to  this  point,  the  author  feels  that  it  c-jes 
demand  some  investigation.  If  the  attribute  or  combination,  of  attributes 
used  by  Runkel’s  subjects  to  order  these  five,  statements,  are  influenced 
to  some,  extent,  by  the  combination  of  attributes,  that.  they,  think  their  in- 
structor would,  use.,  then  Runkel’s  data  may  actually,  be.  more  representative 
of  the  students’,  perceptions  of  their  instructor  than  of  their  own  cogni- 
tive structures.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  then.  the.  student  would  be 
expected  to.  use  the  same  attribute  or  combination  of.  attributes  in  rating 
the  five,  statements,  regardless  of  whether  he  were,  asked,  to.  rate  them  accord- 
ing to.  his.  own.  preferences  or  according  to  what,  he  perceives,  to  be  his 
instructor's,  preferences . Two  such  ratings  made  by  the  same  student  would 
then  be  expected  to  be  co-linear. 

In  the  present  study,  the  students  are  asked  co.  make.. both,  kinds  of 
ratings...  . These,  are  used  to  test  the  first  hypothesis., . and.  indices  of  co- 
linearity  between  these  two  ratings  are  also  computed,  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  students  do  use  the  same  attribute  or 
combination  of  attributes  for  both  ratings. 


Method 


Two.  written  tests  were  used  in  this  experiment  . Both,  consisted  of 
Runkel.! s.  original.  5 items  presented  to  the  subject  in;  triads  (the  10 
possible,  combinations  of  5 items  taken  3 at  a time.,,  and- one.  practice 
triad  . which  was.  a duplicate  of  one  of  the  10).  The  instructions  on  test 
1 were  Runkel ’s  original  instructions  asking  the  student-  to.  ratte  the 
statements  according  to  how  he  himself  feels.  Runkel.’ s instructions 
were  modified  for  test  2 so  that  the  student  was.  asked,  to.  rate  the  items 
as  he  felt  his  instructor  would  rate  them.  On  both,  tests.,  students 
selected  the  most-agreed-with  and  the  least-agreedr-with  statement  in 
each  triad  (copies  of  these  tests  are  at  the  end  of  this,  section). 

Sixty-  undergraduates  taking  a course  in  introductory  psychology 
during  the  fall  semester  of  1965  served  as  subjects.  Twenty-two  were 
instructed  by  one  teaching  fellow  and  38  by  another. 
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Both  teaching  fellows  were  given  test  1.  Tests.  1 and.  2.  were,  adminis- 
tered, to.  the.  students  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the.,  semes  ter  during  the 
last  two.  weeks  of  the  semester  during  regular  class,  periods,,  approximately 
10  days,  apart..  The  students  of  each  teaching  fellow,  were,  arbitrarily 
divided,  into  2.  groups,  one  group  taking  test  1 first,  and.  the  other  taking 
test  2 first.  During  the  second  testing  session,,  the  students  took  which- 
ever test,  they  had  not  taken  during  the  first  session. 

One  rank-order  was  computed  for  each  teaching  fellow.  Both  teaching 
fellows  gave  transitive,  highly  consistent  rank-orders.  Subjects  who  had 
only  taken  one  test,  who  had  given  intransitive  ratings,  or  who  did  not. 
meet  the  arbitrary  70%  consistency  requirement  used,  by  Runkel  were  elimi- 
nated. After  these  eliminations,  there  remained  34  subjects,  18  for  one 
teaching  fellow  and  16  for  the  other. 

Two  indices  of  co-linearity  were  computed  for  each,  subject:  co-lin- 

earity of  the  student  with  his  teaching  fellow,  and.  co-linearity  of  the 
student’s  perception  of  his  teaching  fellow  with  the  teaching,  fellow. 

The  latter  grades  assigned  to  the  students  by  their  instructors  were 
changed,  to.  numerical  grades  by  equating  an  A to  9,  an  A^-  to  8,  a B+  to 
7,  and  so  forth.  These  numerical  grades  were  then,  converted  to  Z scores. 
For  each,  .index  of  co-linearity,  the  mean  grade  of  those  students  who  were 
co-linear  and.  the  mean  grade  of  those  who  were  not  co-linear  were  computed 
and  compared  using  one-tailed  T-tests. 

A.  third  index  of  co-linearity  was  also  computed.  This,  was  the  index 
of  co-linearity  between  the  rank-orders  given  by  a subject  on  test  1 and 
on  test. -2.  By  computing  this  third  index,  it  was.  hoped  that  some  indica- 
tion of.  the  extent  to  which  the  subjects  used  two  different  combinations 
of  attributes  on  the  two  tests  might  be  obtained. 

The  1.8  students  of  one  teaching  fellow  had  a mean  grade,  of  5.278  and 
a standard  deviation  of  2.785.  The  16  students  of  the  other.,  teaching 
fellow  had.  a.  mean  grade  of  5.875  and  a standard  deviation,  of  1.495..  Both 
of  these,  means  fall  between  a B-  and  a B when  converted  back  into  letter 

grades . 


Results 


On.  .test.  1,  15  of  the  34  subjects  were  co-linear.  with,  their  teaching 
fellow.,,  and.  19.  were  not.  For  each  instructor,  7 of  18  for.  one,  and  8 of 
16  for  the  other,  were  co-linear  with  their  instructor:..  . A.  one-tailed 
T-test.  indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  difference,  between  the 
mean  grade  of  those  students  who  were  co— linear  with,  their  instructor 
and  the  mean  grade,  of  those  who  were  not.  When  the. students  of  each 
instructor  were  considered  separately,  one-tailed  T-tests.  showed  no  sig- 
nificant. difference  between  the  mean  grades  of  those,  students,  who  were 
co— linear:  .with  the  instructor  and  those  who  were  not..,,  for  each  group. 

These ... results  would  seem  to  conflict  with  those  of  Runkel i this  point  will 
be  discussed  below  (see  Table  1) . 

On.  test  2, .20  students'  perceptions  of  their  teaching  fellow  were  co- 
inear, with  their  teaching  fellow,  while  14  were  not.  For  one  teaching 
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fellow,.  12  of  18  were  co-linear,  and  for  the  other,.  8.  cf.  16: were  nonlinear. 
When  the.  mean  grade,  of  those  students  whose,  perceptions:  were,  co.-linear  was 
compared- with  the.  mean  grade  of  those  whose  perceptions:  were  not,  a one- 
tailed  T--.test.  indicated  no  significant  difference.  Considering  the  instruc- 
tors separately,  the  difference  in  mean  grades  was  also,  not  significant, 
for  both  groups..  Because  all  of  the  above  T values,  were  insignificant, 
a more  complete  statistical  analysis  to  determine  which  of  the  two  indices 
of  co-linearity  was  the  better  predictor  of  grades  seemed  unnecessary. 

When  the  third  index  of  co-linearity  was  computed,  the  co-linearity 
or  non.- co-linear ity  of  the  students’  ratings  with  their  perceptions  of  their 
teaching,  fellows ’ ratings,  a one-tailed  T-test  showed,  no  significant  difr 
ference.  between,  the  mean  grades  of  co-linear  and  non-co-linear  students 
(see  Table  1).  Only.  6 of  34  subjects  were  non-co-linear  on  this  index; 

3 for  each,  instructor.  It  was  noted  in  the  introduction  that  two- rank- 
orders  said  to  be  co-linear  may  or  may  not  actually  have,  been  ranked  ac- 
cording to  the  same  combination  of  attributes.  Consequently,,  some  propor- 
tion of  the  28  students  identified  as  co-linear  actually  may  not  be.  How- 
ever,, when  one  compares  28  of  34  co-linear  on  this  index  with  15  of  34  co- 
linear  on  test  1,  and  20  of  34  co-linear  on  test  2,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
proportion  is  noticeably  larger.  Chi-square  tests  were  performed  comparing 
the  frequencies  of  co-linearity  on  the  3 indices  (see.  Table  2).  These  tests 
indicate  that,  the  number  of  students  identified  as.  co-linear  on  the  third 
index .significantly  exceeds  the  frequency  that  would.be  expected.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  result  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section* 

When  the  mean  grades  were  compared,  of  those  who.  were,  co-linear  on  both 
test.  1- and  test  2 and  those  who  were  non-co-linear  on.  both,  tests  (N's  = 12 
and  11.),.  again,  the  difference  was  insignificant.  There,  was  no  significant 
difference,  between  the  mean  grade  of  the  34  subjects  used  for.  this  experi- 
ment and.  the.  mean  grade  of  those  eliminated  for.  the  reasons,  listed  above. 
Chi-square  tests,  indicated  that  the  order  in  which,  the  two  tests  were  taken 
had  ..no  effect  on  any  of  the  three  co-linearity  indices. 


.........  Discussion 

It. was:  noted  above  that  the  results  of  this  experiment,  would  seem  to 
conflict- with,  the  results  of  Runkel's  experiment,  in.  that,  student  grades 
were  not.  found,  to  be  related  to  the  co-linearity  of.  the.  student,  with  his 
teaching,  iellow*  However,  there  is  one  difference. between.  Runkel's  method 
and  the  method  used  in  this  experiment,  which  may.  account- for  these  con- 
flicting, results . Runkel’s  subjects  took  his  original  test  twice:  once 

at  the.  beginning- of  the  semester  and  once  at  the  end.  Only,  subjects  whose 
rank-orders,  on.  both  pre-  and  post-test  were  co-linear  or.  nonr-co-linear  with 
their  ..teaching,  fellow  were  used.  Thirty-four  out.  of.  J6  subjects  were  elimi- 
nated-by  this  criterion.  In  the  present  study,  students  ranked  the  items 
twice. at.  the.  end  of  the  semester:  once  according  to.  their  own  feelings 

(Runkel-’s-  original,  test)  and  once  according  to  how  they  perceived  that  their 
teaching  fellow  would  feel  about  the  items.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
more  stringent  criterion  used  by  Runkel  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  relation- 
ship he  found  between  co-linearity  and  grades. 
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The. -discrepancy  between  Runkel’s  method  and  the.  method- used- here  may 
also  account,  for  the.  non-significant  results  obtained.,  when  trying,  to  relate 
grades,  te  co-linearity  of  the  students’  perceptions,  of  their,  teaching  fellow. 

....To  the  author’s  knowledge^  no  attempt  to.  use  the  index  in  .this  way  has 
previously  heen’made.  The  results  obtained  do  not  support  the  main  hypothe- 
sis of  this  experiment.  However,  neither  do  they  disconfirm  it.  No  state- 
ment can  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  index  of  co— linearity  based  on 
students’  perceptions  of  their  instructor  is  an  equivalent  or  better  predic- 
tor of  grades  than  the  index  of  co— linearity  based  on  the  students  own 
feelings,  since  neither  index  was  related  to  grades  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent. - There  is.  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  insignificant  results 
were  caused  by  a methodological  problem  or  by  an  invalid  hypothesis. 


Applying  Runkel’s  criterion  of  co-linearity  on  both  a pre-  and  a post- 
test to  this  experiment  would  cause  other  methodological,  problems.  The 
student,  no  doubt,  could  complete  test  1 at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
However,  it  would  be  highly  unlikely  that  he  would  have,  enough  information 
about  his  teaching  fellow  to  complete  test  2 at  that  time.  Even  if  a stu- 
dent felt.  that,  he  could  complete  test  2 then,  there  is  little  chance  that 
the  rankr-order  obtained  would  be  of  much  use,  since  his-  perception  of  his 
teaching  fellow's  opinions  would  undoubtedly  change  during  the  semester. 
This  problem  could  probably  be  solved  by  having  the  students  take  both 
tests  at  the  middle  of  the  semester  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

As  stated  above,  Runkel  eliminated  34  of  76  subjects,  by  using  this 
criterion.:,  approximately  45%.  By  applying  the  criterion  to.  test  1 in  the 
present  experiment,  a comparable  percentage  of  subjects  would  probably  have 
been  eliminated.  If  this  criterion  were  applied  to  test.  2 also,  the  same 
percentage  of  subjects  could  be  expected  to  be  eliminated..  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  subjects  eliminated  when  the  criterion,  is  applied  to 
test  2.  will-  be  the  same  as  those  eliminated  when  it  is.  applied  to  test  1. 
The  number  of.  initiaJL  subjects  required  to  insure  a.  sufficient  number  after 
the  above  eliminations  and  also  the  consistency  and  transitivity  elimina- 
tions. are.  made  is  beyond  the  practical  limits  of  this,  experiment. 

A.  very  rough  approximation  to  Runkel’s  criterion  of  co-linearity  of 
non.-co--linearity  on  both  pre-  and  post-tests  can  be.  derived,  from  the  data 
of  the  present  experiment  by  comparing  only  those  subjects  who  were  co- 
linear  or  non— co— linear  on  both  test  1 and  test  2.  The.  differences  between 
this  rough  approximation  and  Runkel’s  original,  experimental- design  cannot 
be  ignored;  however,  this  rough  approximation  is  closer,  to  Runkel’s  design 
than  is  the  original  data  in  the  present  experiment.  The  mean  grades  of 
these  two  groups  of  students  were  not  significantly  different,  as  reported 

above. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  third  index  of.  co-linearity,  the 
co— linearity  or  non— co— linearity  between  the  students  ratings  based  on 
their  own  feelings  and  their  ratings  based  on  their  perceptions  of  their 
teaching,  fellows,  was  computed  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  students  used  different  combinations  of  attributes  for  the 
two  ratings.  If.  different  combinations  of  attributes  were  being  used  by 
all  students,,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  only  6 of  34  students  would  be 
non-co-linear  on  this  index. 
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I This-  result,  has  two  possible  explanations  . The.  first,  is.  that  most 

| students- .used  the.  same  dimension  because,  as  French,  suggested.,  the.  combina- 

l tion  of.attribut.es  used  by  the  individuals  to  judge  the.  five,  statements 

is  specific  to  the  situation.  Their  own  judgments  in.  the.  classroom  situa— 

» tion  are  influenced  by  what  they  perceive  their  instructor's  judgements  to 

be.  Therefore,,  the  ratings  given  by  each  student  on  test  1 and  test  2 
f should  not  differ  substantially. 

The  second  possibility  is  that  some  sort  of  methodological  contamina- 
tion took  .place.  The  students’  ratings  on  the.  test  they.  took,  during  the 
second  session  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they,  rated  the  same  state- 
ments in.  the  first  session.  The  essential  question  is.  whether  the  students 
ratings  on.  the.  test  taken  during  the  second  testing  session  would  have  re- 
mained the  same  if  they  had  not  been  tested  during  the  first,  session 

The.  thought  that  a high  degree  of  co-linearity  on  the  third  index  could 
be  the  result  of  a methodological  problem  rather  than.  a.  confirmation  of 
French’s,  conjecture  has  been  a nagging  possibility  since  the  conception  of 
this  experiment.  The  two  tests  were  given  ten  days  apart  in.  the  hope  that 
enough,  other  material  would  pass  between  the  two  sessions,  to.  blur  the  sub- 
jects ’ memory  of.  them.  Allowing  much  more  than  ten  days.  time,  to  elapse 
between,  testing  sessions  could  necessitate  the  consideration-  of  differen- 
ces in  subjects  over  time  as  an  additional  factor.  This  did  not  seem  to 
be  desireable.  Had  the  proportion  of  co-linear  students;,  on.  .the  third 
index- been,  comparable  to  or  smaller  than  the  proportion  oil.  the  first  and 
second  indices,  the  possibility  of  such  a methodological  problem  would 
have  been,  eliminated.  However,  French’s  proposition,  .that  the.  studens ’ 
ratings,  are.  specific  to  the  communication  situation  would,  also  have  been 
disconfirme.de . If  the  students  use  different  combinations,  of.  attributes 
for  ..the.  .two.  ratings,  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  ratings,  based  on  their 
own  opinions  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  their  perception  of  their 
instructor’s  opinions. 

The.  author  believes  that  an  experimental  design,  can.  be.  devised  that 
would  discriminate  between  the  two  possible  explanations,  for.  this  high 
incidence,  of.  co-linearity  on  the  third  index.  This,  design:  would  require 
two  -testing  sessions  and  two  sets  of  items  to  be  rated..  One.  set  of  items 
would-.be  administered  outside  class  in  a situation,  completely,  disassociated 
from  the  instructor  and  the  classroom.  After  this.,,  the,  students,  would  be 
asked.. in- the.  classroom  by  their  instructor  to  rate  a second  set  of  items. 

The . students  would  be  instructed  at  both  times  to  rate  the.  items  according 
to  how  they  thought  their  instructor  would  rate  them.  The.  two  ratings  of 
the  second  set  of  items  would  be  expected  to  be  co— linear  for  a.  large 
proportion,  .of  the  subjects,  inasmuch  as  these  ratings  are.  a replication 
of  the  present,  experiment.  If  a large  proportion  of.  the.  subjects  give  two 
ratings,  of.  .the  first  set  of  items  that  are.  co— linear  also.,,  then  the  high 
rate  of.  co-linearity  between  self-ratings  and  perceived  teaching  fellow 
ratings,  in  the  present  experiment  can  be  assumed  to  be  caused  by  a methodo- 
logical problem..  The  fact  that  the  student  has  rated  the  items  once  in- 
fluences how  he  will  rate  them  a sedond  time. 

If.,,  however , the  proportion  of  subjects  giving  co-linear.  ratings  on 
the  first,  set.  of  items  is  significantly  smaller  than,  the  proportion  of 
subjects  giving  co-linear  ratings  on  the  second,  then  the  high  rate  of 
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co-linear.  responses  can  be  assumed  to  be  the  result,  of-  the:  specific  communi- 
cation situation.  Such  a result  would  lend  support  to.  French.’ s conjecture. 

The.,  experimental  design  just  described  was  not  used.,-  because  two  com- 
parable, sets  of.  previously  tested  items  were  not  available.  Runkel  does 
use  a second  set  of  five  items  in  his  residential,  college,  experiment . How^- 
ever,  . there,  was.  no  way  of  determining  how  comparable  these,  five  items  were 
to  the  five  items  used  by  Runkel  in  his  classroom  experiment  and  used  in 
the  present  experiment.  In  the  residential  college  experiment,  Runkel  had 
his  subjects,  rank-order  the  statements  several  times,  during  the  semester 
rather  than  presenting  the  statements  in  triads.  Secondly,  the  content  of 
the  residential  college  statements  concerned  beliefs  about  sexual  behavior, 
a topic  that  may  or  may  not  elicit  responses  comparable  to  those  elicited 
by  the  five  items  used  in  this  experiment.  Developing  and  testing  a set  of 
comparable,  items  was  considered  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  experiment. 

In.  summary,  the  basic  hypothesis  of  this  experiment,  was  not  confirmed. 
Neither,  co-linearity  of  the  student  himself  with  the.  teaching  fellow  nor 
co-linearity  of  the  student’s  perception  of  the  teaching. fellow  with  the 
teaching,  fellow,  were  found  to  be  related  to  student,  grades.  A very  high 
proportion  of.  the  subjects  was  co-linear  on  the  third,  index,  of  co-linearity, 
co-linearity  of  the  student  himself  with  his  perceptions,  of  the  teaching 
fellow-  This  result  should  be  investigated  further,  to.  determine  whether  it 
is  the.,  result  of  a methodological  problem,  or  whether,  it.  demonstrates  that 
sub jects.’ . ratings  of  such  statements  according  to  their,  own.  opinions  are  in 
fact  inf luenced.  by  the  classroom  situation,  and  these, statements  are  actually 
being. rated  more  according  to  the  student’s  perception  of  his  instructor^ 
opinions  than  his  own. 
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Table  1 


Comparison  of  mean.  gra.des  of  co— linear  students  with  non— co— linear 
students  on  the  three  co-linearity  indices 


INDEX  1: 

Student  with, 
teaching  fellow 


Sections  considered  separately 


N M 

C-L  7 -.15* 

N-C-L  11  .10 

T = -.49 


N 

M 

C-L 

8 

00 

o 

• 

N-C-L 

8 

1 

• 

o 

00 

T = 

.31 

Sections  considered  together 


N ' M 
C-L  15  -.03 

N-C-L  19  .09 

T = -.13 


INDEX  2: 

Sections  considered  separately 

Perception  of 
teaching,  fellow 

N M 

N M 

with 

C-L  12  . 11 

C-L 

8 .00 

teaching  fellow 

N-C-L  6 -.22 

N-C-L 

8 .00 

T = .63 

T = .00 

Sections  considered  together 

N M 

C-L  20  .07 

N-C-L  14  .09 

T = .44 


INDEX  3.: 

Student-  with 
perception  of 
teaching  fellow 


Sections  considered  together, 

N M 

C-L  28  .03 

N-C-L  6 -.11 

T = .31 


Sections  were  not  considered  separately  for  index  3 because  of  the  small 
number  of  non-co— linear  students. 


*A11  mean  grades  are  computed  from  Z-scores. 
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Table  2 


Comparison 

of 

co-linearity  frequencies 

for  the  3 co-linearity  indices 

Tests : 

1 

2 

3 

C-L 

15 

20 

28 

X2  = 10.71  p < .005 

N-C-L 

19 

14 

6 

CM 

II 

Tests : 

1 

2 

; 

C-L 

15 

20 

X2  = .94  not  significant 

N-C-L 

19 

14 

li-l 

& 

Tests : 

2 

3 

C-L 

20 

28 

V2  = 3.47  ,05..<  p < .10 

N-C-L 

14 

6 

i— 1 

ii 

Tests : 

1 

3 

C-L 

15 

28 

9 

X2  = 9.11  p < .005 

N-C-L 

19 

6 

i — 1 

ii 

3. 

Test  1:  Index  of  co-linearity  between  student  and  instructor 

Test.  2:  Index  of  co-linearity  between  student’s  perception  of  instructor 
and  instructor 

Test  3:  Index  of  co-linearity  between  student  and  student’s  perception  of 

instructor 
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TEST  1 


Please,  fill  out  these  two  items  first 

NAME  (Please  Print)  

Name  of  Instructor 


On  the  following  pages  some  statements  appear  in  groups  of  three. 

You  will  find  the  statements  repeating  themselves,  in.  different  combina- 
tions, as  you  go*  from  group  to  group.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  can,  in 
this  way,  ask  you  to  compare  each  of  these  statements  with  others,  without 
making  any  one  comparison  too  complicated. 

Although  these  statements  are  on  different  topics,  some  of  them  may  be 
fairly  close  to  what  you,  yourself,  might  say  or  believe.  With  others,  you 
may  disagree  more  or  less  strongly. 


M Of  the  -three  statements,  choose  the  one  with  which  you  most  fully  agree 
(or  disagree  with  all  three,  this  would  be  tha  one.  with  which  you  least 
disagree).  Put  an  "M"  beside  this  statement. 

JL  Then  choose  the  statement  with  which  you  least  agree  (or  with  which  you 
~~  most  disagree).  Put  an  ML"  beside  this  statement. 

IN  EACH  GROUP,  MAKE  TWO  (BUT  ONLY  TWO)  MARKS. 
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1.  The.  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 

person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend.  to  . narrow,  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 

than  those  who  haven’t. 

2.  People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 

than  those  who  haven’t. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 

theoretical. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

3.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 

than  those  who  haven't. 

4.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of  per- 

son he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

5.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of  per- 

son he  becomes,  is  Vs  mother. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 

than  those  who  haven’t. 

6.  The  conditions  of  living  iii  the  U.S.A.  tend,  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 

than  thos  e who  haven ’ t . 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 

theoretical. 
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7.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
. parson  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven't. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

8.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  biggest  weakness:  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

9.  The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven't. 

The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person,  inco  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

TO.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 

~ person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to:  narrow  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think,  about,  etc. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

11.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

Note:  Item  1 was  used  as  a "warm-up"  item  and  was  not  tallied. 
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TEST  2 


Please,  fill  out  these  two  items  first 

NAME  (Please  Print)  __ 

Name  of  instructor  


On  the  following  pages  some  statements  appear  in  groups  of  three. 

You  will  find  the  statements  repeating  themselves  in.  different  combina- 
tions, as.  you  go  from  group  to  group.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  can*  in 
this  way,  ask  you  to  compare  each  of  these  statements  with  others,  without 
making  any  one  comparison  too  complicated. 

Although  the  statements  are  on  different  topics,  some  of  them  may  be 
fairly  close  to  what  your  teaching  fellow  might  say  or  believe.  With  others 
he  may  disagree  more  or  less  strongly. 


M Of  these,  three  statements,  choose  the  one  with  which  you.  think  your 

teaching,  fellow  would  most  fully  agree  (or,  if  you  think  he  would  dis- 
agree with  all  three,  this  would  be  the  one  with  which  you  think  he 
would  least  disagree).  Put  an  "M"  beside  this  statement. 

Then,  choose  the  statement  with  which  you  think,  your,  teaching  fellow 
would  1 past  agree  (or  with  which  you  think  he  would  most  disagree) . 

Put  an  "L"  beside  this  statement. 

IN  EACH  GROUP,  MAKE  TWO  (BUT  ONLY  TWO)  MARKS. 
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The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend-  to  narrow  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
~ than  those  who  haven’t. 

2.  People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
* than  those  who  haven't. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any.  way  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

3.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 

of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven’t. 

4.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 

person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  o narrow  the  range 
” of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do*  think  about,  etc. 

5.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven’t. 

6.  The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
~™  than  those  who  haven’t. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 
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7,  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 

. person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven’t. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

g.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically  any  way  one  might 

“ ’ wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

9.  The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 

theoretical. 

People  who  have  a firm  moral  code  are  in  general  better  adjusted 
than  those  who  haven’t. 

The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

10.  The  strongest  influence  in  shaping  a person  into  the  kind  of 
~ person  he  becomes,  is  his  mother. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend,  to- narrow,  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

11.  Individuals  could  be  changed  in  practically,  any  .way.  one  might 
wish  if  the  environment  could  be  appropriately  controlled. 

The  biggest  weakness  in  present-day  psychology  is  that  it  is  too 
theoretical. 

The  conditions  of  living  in  the  U.S.A.  tend  to  narrow  the  range 
of  things  we  are  able  to  decide  to  do,  think  about,  etc. 


Note:  Item  1 was  used  as  a "warm-up"  item  and  was  not  tallied. 


0 
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IV  - 5 Ability  to  Judge  Personality  Before  and  After 

Taking  an  Elementary  Psychology  Gourse 
Carol  Kimeldorf  and  John  E.  Milholland 

An  instructor  of  elementary  psychology  has  many  objectives;  these 
may  include  imparting  of  ideas , values , and  behaviors , as  well  as  know- 
ledge of  subject  matter . One  of  the  behaviors  stressed  may  be  the 
ability  to  judge  personality..  The  question  arises:  does  ability  to 

judge  personality  improve  during  a course  in  introductory  psychology? 

Evidence  points  to  a.  negative  answer.  Buzby  (1924)  found  that 
students  beginning  a course  in  elementary  psychology  were  more  accurate 
on  a test  of  judging  emotional  expressions  in  the  Boring-Titchener 
models  than  those  who  had  completed  it.  Johnson  and  Vogtmann  (1955) 
used  a commercial  motion  picture  to  test  introductory  psychology 
students  1 abilities  to  apply  concepts  and  principles  of  motivation, 
social  relations,  and  personality  to  the  behavior  of  the  actors  in 
the  film.  The  authors  concluded  that  "performance  on  the  motion 
picture  test  was  not  greatly  improved  by  the  beginning  psychology 
course."  (Johnson  and  Vogtmann,  1955,  pp.  70-71) 

Other  studies  comparing  subjects  with  more  training,  background 
and  experience  in  psychology  with  those  who  were  relatively  naive, 
reported  almost  unanimously  that  the  less  trained  were  equal  or 
superior  in  judging  ability.  Hanks  (1936)  had  six  judges  of  varying 
backgrounds  in  psychology  and  training  in  personality  assessment 
predict  subjects'  answers  to  inventory  questions  from  biographical 
and  other  inventory  data.  He  found  no  relationship  between  amount 
of  training  and  number  of  correct  responses.  Two  experiments  per- 
formed  by  Luft  (1950)  support,  the  conclusions  of  Buzby  and  Hanks. 

Using  summaries  presented  by  a patient's  therapist  and  raw  case 
material,  a group  of  physical  scientists  did  as  well  as  a group  of 
psychiatrists , social  workers,  and  clinical  psychologists  in  predict- 
ing projective  test  responses  of  patients  and  surpassed  them  in  pre- 
dicting responses  on  objective  questionnaires.  Estes  (1938)  had  groups 
of  judges  estimate  various  aspects  of  15  subjects'  personalities  after 
observing  motion  picture  records  of  their  behavior.  Among  a group  of 
psychiatric  social  workers,  no  relation  appeared  between  ability  to 
judge  and  either  length  of  service  as  psychiatric  workers  or  whether 
or  not  the  social  worker  had  been  psychoanalyzed.  In  a second  experi- 
ment involving  56  adults,  Estes  (1938)  reported  that  the  judgments  of 
nine  psychology  professors  included  in  the  group  were  reliably  infer- 
ior to  those  made  by  the  average  judge  in  the  experiment.  In  a study 
by  Wedell  and  Smith  (1951)  this  conclusion  is  again  supported: 
inexperienced  and  untrained  interviewers  exibited  greater  accuracy  in 
estimating  self-ratings  than  highly  trained  and  experienced  psycholo- 
gists, both  with  "general"  and  "concrete"  questions. 

In  summary  it  appears  that 

". . .physical  scientists,  and  possibly  other  non-psycholo- 
gists, e.g.,  personnel  workers,  appear  to  be  more  capable 
of  judging  others  accurately  than  are  either  psychology 
students  or  clinical  psychologists.  ...There  is  also 
evidence  that  suggests  that  courses  in  psychology  do  not 


improve  ability  to  judge  others  and  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  professional  psychologists  show  better  ^ 

ability  to  judge  than  do  graduate  students  in  psychology. 

(Taft,  1955,  p.  12) 

The  accumulation  of  this  evidence  would  appear  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  another  study  in  the  area  of  improvement  in  ability  to 
assess  personality  after  psychological  training.  However,  none  of  the 
above  investigators  studied  changes  in  ability  to  assess  personality. 
Only  two  articles  (Buzby,  1924;  Johnson  and  Vogtmann,  1955)  take  into 
account  differences  before  and  after  taking  a course  in  psychology. 

Yet  the  Buzby  study  is  not  actually  concerned  with  personality  judg- 
ment, but  with  identification  of  facial  expressions.  The  Johnson  and 
Vogtmann  study  had  the  judges  study  behavior  of  actors  rather  than 
natural  behavior,  and  is  more  concerned  with  interpersonal  relation- 
ships than  with  intrapersonal  characteristics.  In  addition,  neither 
of  these  two  studies  considered  possible  teacher  influence  and 
differences  between  instructors'  objectives  and  methods  in  the 
various  classes  and  sections  as  affecting  the  results.  Besides  the 
Johnson  and  Vogtmann  report,  the  judges  actually  saw  the  subjects 
to  be  assessed  only  in  the  studies  by  Estes  (1938)  and  by  Wedell 
and  Smith  (1951).  However,  in  Estes'  experiments  only  physical, 
non-verbal,  behavior  was  observed,  and  in  the  Wedell  and  Smith 
study  the  interviews  were  not  standard,  since  each  interviewer  saw 
the  subjects  individually  and  asked  his  own  questions. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  all  of  the  above  experiments  leave  room 
for  further  research  because  change  in  the  same  set  of  judges  was 
not  observed  through  time;  possible  differences  due  to  teacher 
influence  or  other  experiences  were  not  considered;  and  no  non-theatri 
cal,  standard  situation  was  created  where  the  judges  could  view  both^ 
the  physical  and  verbal  behavior  of  the  subjects.  According  to  Cline 
and  Richards  (1955)  a color,  sound-film  is  needed: 

"This  sound-film  technique  has  allowed  us  to  capture 
a multitude  of  subtle  verbal  and  visual  cues... This  has 
given  us  an  experimental  stimulus  which  is  very  complex 
and  dynamic,  but  which  can  be  held  constant  for  all 
observers  (or  judges)  over  a period  of  time.  (p.183) 

"Experience  with  this  technique  has  indicated  that  . . . 

(presence  of  camera  and  sound  equipment)  does  not 
significantly  affect  the  spontaneity  of  the  interview." 

(Cline  and  Richards,  1960,  p.  1) 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  those  cited  above,  it  was  decided^ 
to  employ  the  G line -Richards  films  in  a study  of  changes  in  students 
ability  to  judge  personality  occuring  during  a course  in  elementary 

psychology. 


Experiment  I 
Procedure 


Judges  were  students  enrolled  in  elementary  psychology  courses  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  1964  Fall  semester.  Three 
hundred  one  students  provided  both  pretest  and  post-test  records  for 
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measurement  of  gains , although  a few  more  than  that  viewed  the  films 
each  time. 

The  material  used  (Gline  and  Richards,  1960,  1962)  consisted  of 
a set  of  six  filmed  interviews,  each  with  an  accompanying  questionnaire, 
dealing  with  the  interviewees'  attitudes,  values,  and  behaviors.  A 
different  person  was  interviewed  in  each  film.  The  interview  procedure 
"...was  sufficiently  structured  to  insure  equivalence  over  interviews 
(and)  probed  the  following  areas:  (a)  personal  values,  (b)  personality 

strengths  and  weaknesses,  (c)  reaction  to  the  interview,  (d)  hobbies 
and  activities,  (e)  self-conception,  and  (f)  temper."  (Cline  and 
Richards,  1960,  p.l) 

The  questionnaires,  composed  of  72  items  per  film,  were  divided 
into  four  subtests.  The  first  subtest  consisting  of  20  personality 
items  which  the  interviewee  had  checked  as  True  or  False  with  respect 
to  himself,  was  given  to  the  judges  with  instructions  to  mark  the 
items  as  they  thought  the  interviewee  had.  In  the  second  subtest  the 
judges  were  presented  with  20  pairs  of  adjectives  and  were  required 
to  select  from  each  pair,  the  adjective  more  descriptive  of  the 
person.  The  third  subtest  involved  judging  the  interviewee's  real  life 
behavior:  20  statements  about  the  person  were  made,  and  the  judges 

had  to  indicate  whether  each  statement  was  True  or  False.  The  fourth 
subtest,  a "values-belief"  questionnaire  in  the  area  of  religion, 
consisted  of  12  Likert-type  items:  here  the  judges  also  predicted  how 

the  interviewee  had  responded  to  this  scale.  The  keys  for  Subtests 
1,  2,  and  4 consisted  of  the  interviewee ' s own  responses;  Subtest  3 
was  keyed  in  accordance  with  information  gathered  by  Cline  and 
Richards  from  friends  of  the  interviewee. 

Each  judge  thus  received  five  scores  for  each  film  he  viewed:  the 

four  subtest  scores  and  a total  score.  The  first  three  subtests  were 
scored  by  the  formula.  Rights  minus  Wrongs;  the  Likert-type  items  by 
Rights  minus  1/4  Wrongs.  The  total  was  simply  the  sum  of  the  four 
subtest  scores.  In  order  to  avoid  any  negative  scores  20  points  were 
added  to  each  of  the  five  scores  as  originally  computed.  These  adjusted 
scores  will  be  referred  to  as  raw  scores. 

In  part  of  the  study  dealing  with  gain  scores  the  pretest  scores 
for  each  film  were  standardized  so  that  the  set  of  scores  for  each 
subtest  had  a mean  of  10  and  a standard  deviation  of  2.  The  same 
linear  transformation  required  to  standardize  the  pretest  scores  was 
then  applied  to  the  post-test  scores  for  each  subtest  on  each  film. 

Only  the  scores  of  the  301  judges  who  had  seen  both  two  pretest 
films  and  two  post-test  films  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  gains.  The 
scores  for  each  judge  on  the  two  films  given  at  each  sitting  were 
summed  for  each  subtest  so  that  every  one  had, at  this  point,  just  five 
pretest  scores  and  five  post-test  scores.  Gain  scores  were  obtained 
by  subtracting  each  judge's  summed  pretest  score  for  a subtest  from 
his  summed  post-test  score  for  the  corresponding  subtest. 

The  films  were  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  section 
meetings,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  While  all  six  films 
were  shown  in  the  pretest  and  again  in  the  post-test  each  section  saw 
two  films  in  the  pretest  and  two  different  films  in  the  post-test. 
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After  each  filmed  interview  had  been  shown  the  projector  was  stopped 
and  the  judges  filled  out  the  corresponding  questionnaire. 

Classes  from  fifteen  different  instructors  participated  and  data 
for  each  instructor  were  treated  separately  in  order  to  study  possible 
differences  there.  Computations  were  carried  through  by  means  of 
programs  available  on  the  University  of  Michigan's  IBM  7090  Computer. 

Results 

When  the  pretest  raw  scores  for  each  film  were  compared  with  the 
post-test  raw  scores,  differences  in  means  were  found  to  be  inconsequen 
tial.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  1.  It  seems  that  ability  to 
judge  personality  is  not  consistently  improved  to  any  significant 
degree  in  the  introductory  psychology  course. 

Table  2 shows  that  the  mean  gain  in  ability  to  judge,  for  the 
group  of  301  judges  was  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
Average  improvement,  however,  was  only  half  a point,  less  than  1/8 
of  a standard  deviation. 

The  gain  scores  were  next  grouped  according  to  instructor  and  a 
one-way  analysis  of  variance  carried  out  for  each  subtest.  While 
there  was  no  significant  instructor  effect  on  three  of  the  four 
subtests,  the  F for  the  total  score  exceeded  the  .01  level  of 
significance.  None  of  the  negative  mean  gains  for  the  individual 
instructors'  classes,  shown  in  the  next  to  last  column  of  Table  2-,  was 
significantly  different  from  zero  (.05  level,  two-tail),  but  three  of 
the  positive  ones  were.  These  were  for  instructors  2,  12,  and  13. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  student  groups  for  these  instruc- 
tors were  among  the  four  lowest  on  the  pretest.  The  students  of  the 
other  instructor  in  the  low  group,  No.  6,  showed  the  third  largest 
gain,  but  the  number  of  cases  was  too  small  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance. Gains  on  total  scores  thus  seem  to  be  more  a function  of 
initial  low  ability  than  of  anything  an  instructor  does.  Perhaps 
students  with  poor  interpersonal  perceptions  to  start  with  do  gain 
something  in  an  introductory  psychology  course,  but  those  who  are 
already  average  or  better  do  not. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  with  the  gain  score 
standard  deviation  of  4 points  some  10%  to  20%  of  students  may  have 
gained  as  much  as  5 or  more  points.  If  an  explanation  were  sought  for 
these  cases,  however,  we  should  also  have  to  explain  the  losses  of 
similar  magnitude  by  approximately  the  same  number  of  judges. 

Experiment  II 

In  order  to  gain  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  personality 
judgments,  a second  experiment  was  carried  out.  Ability  to  judge 
personality  may  consist  of  two  relatively  independent  components  (Cline 
and  Richards,  1960  Passini  and  Norman,  1966):  (1)  stereotype  accuracy, 

or  sensitivity  to  the  generalized'  other,  measuring  the  accuracy  of 
prediction  of  the  norm  for  the  group  of  persons  about  whom  the  predic- 
tions are  made;  and  (2)  differential  accuracy,  or  interpersonal  sensi- 
tivity, measuring  sensitivity  to  individual  differences.  While  both 
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Table  1 

Pretest,  Post-test,  and  Stereotype  Raw  Scores  for  Each  Film 
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*Significant  at  .05  level,  two-tail. 
**Significant  at  .01  level,  two- tail. 


Table  2 


Total  Score  Pretest  Scores,  Post-Test  Scores,  and  Gain 
Scores  of  Sections  Taught  by  Fifteen  Instructors. 


In- 

struc- 

tor 

N 

Pretest 

Scores 

Post-Test 

Scores 

Gain 

Scores 

Mean 

Sod. 

Mean 

s . d . 

Mean 

s .d. 

1 

31 

20.68 

2.49 

20.52 

2.60 

.15 

3.76 

2 

14 

18.36 

2 , 64 

20.50 

2.32 

2.14 

3.36 

3 

9 

21.78 

1.81 

20.22 

3.29 

-1.74 

2.98 

4 

14 

20.00 

2.24 

20.36 

2.79 

.36 

3.39 

5 

25 

20.44 

3 .41 

20.60 

3 . 69 

.16 

4.78 

6 

5 

18.00 

1 o 27 

19.80 

3.12 

1.80 

2.99 

7 

12 

20.58 

1.55 

19.75 

3.70 

-.83 

4.22 

8 

35 

20.91 

2.82 

19.86 

2.94 

-1.07 

4.31 

9 

36 

20.00 

2.65 

20.25 

3,32 

• 25 

3.99 

10 

11 

20.55 

2.61 

20.18 

1.53 

-.36 

3.17 

11 

8 

21.00 

2.50 

19.88 

2.32 

-1.13 

4.17 

12 

38 

19.76 

2 o 82 

21.29 

2.75 

1.54 

3.53 

13 

50 

19.54 

3.04 

22.12 

2.77 

2.58 

4.12 

14 

8 

20.25 

2.05 

20.58 

3.24 

.33 

3.52 

15 

5 

21.80 

2.04 

21.80 

2.99 

.00 

1.26 

Total 

301 

20.16 

2.80 

20.65 

3.68 

.50* 

4.15 

*t  = 2 

.08,  significant 

at  the  5% 

level,  2- 

tail 
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of  these  are  components  of  judging  ability,  one  may  predominate 
over  the  other  in  a given  situation.  If  the  judging  ability  needed 
to  assess  the  interviewees  in  the  Cline-Richards  films  is  due  to 
stereotype  accuracy,  judges  who  form  stereotypes,  after  being  given 
factual  descriptions  should  do  as  well  in  answering  the  question- 
naires as  those  who  have  seen  the  films.  However,  if  differential 
accuracy  is  also  a significant  component,  judges  who  saw  the  films 
should  respond  with  greater  accuracy. 

Procedure 

Judges  were  22  males  and  29  females  enrolled  in  elementary 
psychology  courses  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  196^-65 
Winter  semester. 

These  instructions  were  given: 

You  are  to  be  given  a brief,  factual  description 
of  six  people . You  will  then  be  asked  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  for  each  person  concerning  his  beliefs, 
attitudes,  values,  and  characteristics,  basing  your 
replies  on  the  picture  you  form  of  the  person.  The 
questionnaires  were  originally  filled  out  by  the 
people  being  described  factually,  and  you  are  to  put 
yourself  in  each  individual's  place,  answering  the 
questions  as  you  think  he  may  have  answered  them. 

After  reading  each  description  answer  the  correspond- 
ing questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  involves: 

1.  Deciding  how  the  interviewee  responded  to  cer- 
tain personality  items  describing  himself; 

2.  Picking  an  adjective  as  most  descriptive  of  the 
person; 

3.  Judging  the  interviewee's  real  life  behavior,  and 

4.  Predicting  how  the  interviewee  responded  to  a 
values-belief  questionnaire. 

You  may  find  that  the  description  does  not  give 
you  the  information  needed  to  adequately  answer  all  the 
questions,  but  try  to  respond  from  your  picture  or  image 
of  the  person.  Answer  all  the  questions.  When  you 
finish  one  questionnaire,  go  on  to  the  next. 

Then  along  with  the  appropriate  questionnaire,  factual  descrip- 
tions for  each  interviewee  were  supplied  to  the  judges: 

Film  DD:  Divorced  music  instructor  and  composer,  in  about  his 

late  thirties  or  early  forties,  hobbies  include  reading  and  outdoor 
sports . 

Film  EE:  Very  heavy  girl  in  her  late  teens,  working  as  a nurses' 

aide,  possesses  artistic  ability. 

Film  F:  College  sophomore  coed,  sorority  president,  planning  on 

becoming  an  elementary  school  teacher. 
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Film  T:  Married  woman , formerly  a physical  education  teacher, 

now  working  with  her  husband  making  ski  models. 

Film  X:  A Married,  middle  class,  traveling  watch  salesman,  in 

about  his  late  thirties  or  early  forties,  plays  golf. 

Film  Y:  Boy  in  his  late  teens,  working  as  a delivery  boy,  hoping 

to  become  a drawer  of  animated  cartoons . 

Order  of  presentation  of  the  questionnaires  was  staggered  so  that 
any  possible  learning  effects  should  be  eliminated. 

Results 

Pretest  raw  score  means  for  each  variable  on  each  of  the  six 
films  of  the  judges  who  saw  the  films  as  pretests  were  compared  to 
the  raw  score  means  of  the  judges  who  read  the  factual  descriptions. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  last  three  columns  of  Table  1.  The 
judges  who  saw  the  films  scored  significantly  higher  in  15  out  of  the 
30  possible  comparisons;  the  significant  jt's  occurred  in  Films  EE,  F, 

T,  and  Y.  Judges  viewing  these  films  appear  to  exhibit  differential 
accuracy  in  addition  to  stereotype  accuracy.  However,  the  results 
of  comparisons  between  the  variables  on  Films  DD  and  X strongly  point 
to  exclusive  use  of  stereotype.  Thus,  while  judging  personality  of 
the  interviewees  on  the  Cline-Richards  films  generally  appears  to 
involve  differential  as  well  as  stereotype  accuracy,  in  particular 
instances  only  the  latter  seems  to  be  used. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  first  experiment  indicate  that  the  judges  who 
made  the  most  improvement  in  ability  to  judge  after  taking  an  elemen- 
tary psychology  course  were  the  ones  who  were  poorest  originally.  This 
pattern  of  association  of  large  gains  with  “low  pretest  scores  and  small 
gains  with  high  pretest  scores  was  also  found  by  Dressel  and  Mayhew 
(1954)  in  a study  of  the  gains  made  on  evaluation  study  tests  over  one 
year  by  students  in  four  different  colleges.  Several  explanations  may 
be  posited  to  account  for  these  results.  First,  a beginning  course 
in  psychology  may  give  instruction  in  personality  on  such  an  elemen- 
tary level  that  only  the  poorer  students  benefit;  the  more  able  students 
may  have  surpassed  this  level  before  entering  the  course.  Second,  a 
ceiling  effect  may  be  built  into  the  experimental  instrument.  Perhaps, 
a score  plateau  is  reached  above  which  it  is  hard  to  rise,  possibly  due 
to  greatly  increased  difficulty  of  the  questions.  If  there  is  a ceil- 
ing effect  operating,  the  judges  most  likely  to  improve  would  be  the 
ones  who  did  not  reach  this  plateau  during  the  pretest.  Third, 
regression  may  have  occurred  in  the  post- test;  on  a chance  basis  it 
is  more  likely  for  low  scores  to  rise  than  to  fall,  and  for  high 
scores  to  drop  than  to  gain. 

Experiment  X also  suggests  that  there  is  no  important  general 
improvement  in  ability  to  judge  personality  during  a beginning  course 
in  psychology;  nor  does  it  appear  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
improvement  depends  on  instructors'  behaviors  in  the  classroom.  One 
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implication  o£  these  results  may  be  that  college  students  are  already 
skilled  in  analyzing  personality  when  they  enter  the  elementary 
psychology  course ; then  aside  from  terminology  and  factual  ideas 
relating  to  the  subject  matter,  psychologists  have  little  to  teach 
students  in  this  area. 

A second,  perhaps,  more  acceptable  implication  is  that  the 
students  did  not  learn  because  they  were,  not  taught.  In  a beginning 
psychology  course,  terminology,  general  concepts,  and  a method  of 
approach  are  usually  taught.  Little  practice  is  given  in  judging 
personality.  It  is  possible  that  most  instructors  do  not  consider 
this  kind  of  achievement  a goal  of  an  elementary  psychology  course. 

-It  may  be  that  psychology  instructors  stress  the  value  of 
rigorous,  analytical,  logical,  and  conceptual  thinking  in  the  realm 
of  human  behavior.  This  type  of  reasoning  may  prove  detrimental  in 
assessing  personality,  possibly  because  of  irrationality  in  human 
character.  Estes  (1938)  found  that  his  poorest  judges,  consisting  of 
psychology  professors  and  other  faculty  members,  were  the  ones  whose 
"process  of  judgment  was  typically  one  of  conscientious  inference 
from  a conscious  review  of  as  many  items  read. . .and  observed ...  as 
could  be  kept  in  mind"  (p . 234),  and  of  tying  what  was  read  to  a 
conceptual  anchorage  point.  The  best  judges  (Estes,  1938)  without 
exception  did  not  attempt  a deliberate  analysis  of  what  they  read 
and  observed  as  preliminary  to  making  a judgment;  their  attitude 
permitted  external  constraints  inherent  in  the  material  itself  to 
determine  the  total  impression.,  Thus,  lack  of  improvement  might  be 
accounted  for  by  instructors'  emphasis  on  explicit  analysis  and 
inference. 

The  results  of  Experiment  II  indicate  that  ability  to  judge 
personality  from  the  Cline-Richards  films  involves  both  differential 
and  stereotype  accuracy.  Thus,  supporting  the  conclusion  of  Cline  and 
Richards  (1960),  judges  appear  to  predict  personality  of  others  both 
in  terms  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong  and  the  categories  in 
which  they  fit,  and  in  terms  of  the  differences  between  people. 

While  the  data  on  Films  DD  and  X do  not  support  much  differential 
accuracy  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  judges  who  viewed  the  films 
received  the  lowest  pretest  scores  on  these  two.  If  these  scores  are 
artif actually  low  for  any  reason,  this  may  account  for  both  the 
significant  improvement  from  pretest  to  post-test  for  any  of  the 
scores  in  these  films  as  well  as  the  result  that  the  stereotype 
scores  are  as  high  or  higher. 

In  conclusion  it  appears  that  students  who  are  originally  the 
weakest  improve  the  most  in  ability  to  judge  personality  during  a 
course  in  elementary  psychology;  and  differences  among  sections 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  accounted  for  by  low  means  on  the 
pretest.  In  assessing  the  people  viewed  in  the  Cline-Richards 
films,  judges  used  both  stereotype  and  differential  judgments. 
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IV  - 6:  The  Teacher  Q-Sort 

Alan  Rickf elder,  Beryl  Brown,  and  John  E.  Milholland 

INTRODUCTION 

Studies  of  teacher  effectiveness  based  on  ratings  by  others  (e.g. 
students,  supervisors)  suffer  from  two  major  defects. 

First,  most  scales  require  the  respondent  to  rate  the  teacher  on 
dimensions  that  are  either  derived  from  a theoretical  position  or  from 
a factor  analysis  of  previous  items,  but  the  natter  of  mportance  to 
the  rater  has  been  neglected.  (Remmers,  in  Gage,  1963).  If  the  scale 
is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  feedback,  he  may  then  mistakenly  assume 
that  it  covers  the  attributes  that  are  important  to  students  or  super- 
visors. For  example,  a rater  might  be  asked  whether  or  not  a teacher, 
dresses  appropriately.  This  may,  however,  not  be  an  important  dimension 

for  him  in  describing  a teacher. 

The  importance  of  relevancy  to  the  perceiver  is  thoroughly  discussed 
in  a pacer  by  Hastorff,  Richardson  and  Dornbush  (in  Tagiuri  and  Petrullo, 
1958).  They  urge  the  researcher  to  "...make  more  of  an  attempt  to  study 
the  perceptual  categories  that  are  actually  employed  by,  and  thus  rele- 
vant to,  the  perceiver  under  consideration"  (p.  55 ) . 

A second,  and  closely  related,  defect  in  many  scales  is  the  failure 
to  require  the  rater  to  made  judgments  of  the  relative  importance,  ap- 
proDriateness  or  applicability  of  the  various  characteristics  being 
rated.  Unless  forced- choice,  or  some  other  suitable  technique,  is  used 
response  biases  such  as  halo  effect  nay  reduce  the  validity  of  the  re- 
sults. Research  with  the  Semantic  Differential,  .for  example,  has  doc 
umented  the  prevalence  of  individual  and  group  differences  in  sea  e 
checking  styles"  (Osgood,  1957;  O'Donovan,  1965). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  first  defect,  the  first  step  in  "this  study 
was  the.  eliciting  of  statements  about  teachers  from  a group  of  126  Intro- 
ductory Psychology  students.  A sentence  completion  form  was  used  be- 
cause it  was.  felt  that  this  allowed  for  maximum  freedom  of  responses. 
Each  .student  was . asked  to  respond  five  times  to  each  gj.  uhe  following 
incomplete  statements: 

A.  teacher  should  

A teacher  should  not 

Students  expect  teachers 

The.  sentence  stems  were  constructed  in  this  way. to  cover  as  many  as- 
pects of  student  perception  of  teachers  as  possible.  Modem  role 
theory  articulates  a difference  between  expectations  that  are  norma- 
tive and.  those  that  are  predictive  (Biddle,  Rosencranz,  and  Rankin,  1961 
Biddle  and  Thomas,  1966),  and  we  wanted  to  be  certain  both  kinds  were 

included. 

The  results  of  this  dimensions-gathering  questionnaire  are  found 
in.  Appendix  A.  We  used  these  dimensions  as  a check  against  items  from 


other  rating  scales  to  insure  the  fullest  inclusiveness  and  for  refer- 
ence regarding  terminology. 

While  this  technique  yielded  helpful  and  interesting  results,  one 
shortcoming  is  also  immediately  evident  ; coding  restricted  responses 
sometimes  requires  interpretation.  For  example,  although  the  initial 
compilation  includes  frequent  mention  of  "fairness”,  this  terra  is  not 
included  in  the  final  instrument  because  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  this  referred  to  the  impartial  assignment  of  grades,  to  the 
reasonableness  of  demands,  or  perhaps  just  willingness  to  listen  to 
differences  of  opinion.  The  specific  items  just  listed  were  included. 

To  protect  against  the  second  defect  mentioned  above  we  chose  to 
use  a Q-Sort  instrument  (Stephenson,  1953).  This  technique  forces  the 
respondent  to  assign  descriptive  statements  in  conformity  with  a dis- 
tribution that  is  approximately  normal,  thus  requiring  him  to  order  the 
items  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  contamination  of  his  idio- 
syncratic rating  behavior.  The  Q-Sort  developed  in  this  study  was 
called  the  Teacher  Q-Sort. 

THE  TEACHER  Q-SORT 


The  Teacher  Q-Sort  was  intended  to  combine  the  Teacher  Q-Sort  into 
one. device  statements  which  would  be  representative  of  what  appear  to 
be,  on. a rational  basis,  descriptive  categories  representing  what  the 
students  feel  is  important  for  achievement  and  satisfaction. 

The  Development  of  the  Instrument 


Following  a review  of  the  relevant  literature  on  teacher,  character- 
istics and  teacher  evaluation,  and  comparison  with  the  dimensions- 
gathering  questionnaire,  it  was  concluded  that  the  statements  descriptive 
of  teacher. could.be.  assigned  to  five  categories  or  dimensions:  Method, 

Skill,  Personality,  Knowledge,  and  Interpersonal  Attributes.  These 
categories  represent  several  of  the  factors  found  in  previous  studies. 
(Bendig,  1954;  Gibb,  1955;  McKeachie,  1964).  At  least. twenty-five  of 
the  items  we  used  are  very  similar  to  some  appearing  in  the  factor 
analysis  study  by  Isaacson  et  al  (1964). 

Each  of  the  categories  was  represented  by  positive  statements  which 
were . selected . from  a wide  collection  reported  in  the  literature.  A 
total,  of.  116  . statements  (given  in  Appendix  B)  were,  presented  twice  to 
.each ...of  .seven- judges  (three  Professors  of  Psychology  and  four  graduate 
students  in  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Michigan) . On  each  occasion 
the  judges  were  asked  to  assign  the  items  to  the  categories  in  which 
they,  thought  they  belonged.  The  two  ratings  were  done  a week  apart.  The 
judges  were  provided  with  the  following  descriptions  of  the  categories: 

1.  Method  - refers  to  what  the  teacher  does  in  his  course, 
and  includes  such  considerations  as  lecture 
methods,  use  of  class  participation,  methods 
of  testing,  and  kinds  of  assignments.  This 
category  does  not  refer  to  how  well  the  teacher 
does  these  things,  merely  what  he  does. 
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2.  Skill  - refers  to  the  teacher's  ability  to  get  his 

material  across , and  includes . such  consider- 
ations as  communication  skills  and  sensitivity 
to  conditions  which  hinder  communication  as 
well  as  an  ability  to  vary  teaching  methods  to 
increase  effectiveness.  This  category  does  not 
refer  to  the  method  of  communication,  nor  what 
is  communicated;  rather  it  refers  to  how  well 
the  teacher  communicates. 

3.  Personality  - refers  to  an  objective  appraisal  of  what 

describes  the  person  who  is  teaching,  and  includes 
such  considerations  as  physical  (health,  appear- 
ance) and  psychological  (mannerisms,  emotional 
health)  characteristics . This  category  does  not 
include  considerations  of  the  effects  of  this 
kind  of  personality  on  individual  students,  i.e. 
the  subjective  experiences  derived  from  associa- 
tion with  such  a personality.  The  latter  belongs 
to  the  last  category  - Interpersonal  Attributes. 

4.  Knowledge  - refers  to  what  the  teacher  knows,  and  includes 

such  considerations  as  his  stature  as  an  intel- 
lectual or  academician,  what  he  knows  in  his  own 
and  other  fields , and  what  he  knows  in  either  a 
molar  or  molecular  sense.  This  category  does  not 
refer  to  how  or  how  well  he  gets  his  knowledge 
across  to  his  students. 

5.  Interpersonal  Attributes  - refers  to  what  effect  the  teacher 

has  on  his  students  apart  from  their  learning 
course  content  as  they  would  in  any  course,  and 
includes  such  considerations  as  the  teacher  who 
serves  as  a model,  satisfies  individual  needs,  or 
generates  interest,  participation  or  involvement 
on  the  part  of  the  student. 

After  the  ratings  of  the  items  were  collected,  15  items  were  selected 
for  each  of  the  five  categories  on  the  basis  of  judge  agreement.  The 
data  of  judge  agreement  are  presented  in  Tables  1 and  2.  The  75  items 
were  then  randomly  arranged  in  a three  page  questionnaire.  The  question- 
naire, its  instructions  and  data  sheets,  and  scoring  system  are  presented 
in  Appendix  C. 

The  Experimental  Study 

The  primary  concern  of  this  pilot  study  was  to  try  out  the  Teacher 
Q-Sort  as  an  instrument  for  obtaining  a student's  perception  of  his 
ideal  teacher,  of  his  present  teacher,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
two.  The  sort,  for  the  ideal  teacher  should  allow  the  student  to  give 
a differential  weighting  of  importance  to  the  5 teacher  dimensions  ' 
through  his  distribution  of  the  75  items  among  9 Q-Sort  groups. 
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Table  1 


Number  of  items  and  cumulative  per  cents 
of  judge  agreement’*  for  each  category 


Total 

Items 

Method  Skill 
Items  Items 

Personality 

Items 

Knowledge- 

Items 

Interpersonal 

Items 

n 

cp 

n 

cp  n 

cp 

n 

cp 

n 

cp 

n 

cp 

A 

34 

45% 

12 

80%  4 

27% 

10 

67% 

6 

40% 

2 

13% 

B 

14 

64% 

3 

100%  5 

60% 

2 

80% 

2 

53% 

2 

27% 

C 

19 

89% 

6 

100% 

2 

93% 

5 

87% 

6 

67% 

D 

4 

95% 

1 

100% 

1 

93% 

2 

80% 

E 

3 

99% 

1 

100% 

2 

93% 

F 

1 

100% 

1 

100% 

Table 

Judge  Agreement* 

2 

on  Each 

Item 

1 

A 

16 

D-> 

31 

E 

46 

A 

61 

E 

2 

C 

17 

A 

32 

A 

47 

A 

62 

A 

3 

B 

18 

C 

33 

B 

48 

A 

63 

A 

4 

A 

19 

B 

34 

A 

49 

C 

64 

A 

5 

C 

20 

B 

35 

A 

50 

C 

65 

A 

6 

B 

21 

C 

36 

C 

51 

B 

66 

A 

7 

B 

22 

A 

37 

A 

52 

A 

67 

A 

8 

A 

23 

C 

38 

C 

53 

C 

68 

D 

9 

A 

24 

A 

39 

A 

54 

B 

69 

A 

10 

A 

25 

B 

40 

C 

55 

F 

70 

A 

11 

C 

26 

D 

41 

C 

56 

B 

71 

B 

12 

A 

27 

C 

42 

A 

57 

C 

72 

E 

13 

A 

28 

B 

43 

A 

58 

D 

73 

A 

14 

C 

29 

B 

44 

C 

59 

C 

74 

A 

15 

C 

30 

A 

45 

B 

60 

A 

75 

A 

* Key:  A - complete  agreement  and  consistency  among  judges 

B - 13  out  of  14  judgments  in  agreement 

C - 12  out  of  14  judgments  in  agreement 

D - 11  out  of  14  judgments  in  agreement 

E - 10  out  of  14  judgments  in  agreement 

F - 9 out  of  14  judgments  in  agreement 
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The  correlation  between  the  student’s  Q-Sort  for  an  ideal  teacher  and 
his  Q-Sort  .for  a real  teacher  may  be  considered  an  index  of  the  student’s 
general. satisfaction  with  his  real  teacher.  Satisfaction  may  also  be 
ascertained  for  each  of  the  five  dimensions  of  the  items.  Any  or  all 
of  these  factors  may  be  related  to  student  achievement,  ability,  satis- 
faction with  or  effort  in  a course. 

Sample  and  Procedure 

The  student  sample  in  this  study  consisted  of  32  male  sophomores 
and.  juniors  at  a small,  private,  liberal  arts  college  in  Detroit ,"  Mich- 
igan. Their  grade-point  averages  ranged  on  a 4-point  scale  from  1.99 
to  3.93  with  a mean  of  2.74.  The  mean  total  score  of  the  sample  on 
the  School  and  College  Ability  Tests  (SCAT)  was  308.7  with  a standard' 
deviation  of  11.26. 

The  students  were  asked  first  to  complete  a Q-Sort  description 
of  their  ideal  teachers  and  then  to  use  the  instrument  to  describe 
any  four  teachers  they  had  had.  Two  particular  teachers  were  des- 
cribed by  all  of  the  subjects.  Each  student  also  was  told  to  describe 
at  least  one  teacher  about  whom  he  had  very  strong  feelings , either 
positive  or  negative.  After  completing  the  Q-Sort  on  each  teacher,  the 
student  was  asked  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire  in  Appendix  D,  which 
included  a rating  of  the  overall  value  of  the  course  and  the  general 
level  of  teaching  ability  in  addition  to  a few  other  questions. 

Results:  The  Ideal  Teacher 


The.  mean,  and  standard  deviations  of  the  Q-Sort  values  of  the  items 
in  the  five  categories  of  the  ideal  teacher  sort  are  given  in  Table  3. 

Table  3 

Mean  Q-Sort  Values*  of  Items  in  the  Five  Categories 
of  the  Ideal  Teacher  Q-Sort  for  32  Students 


Standard 

Category 

Mean 

Deviation 

Method 

3.17 

.39 

Skill 

4.55 

.37 

Personality 

4.05 

.42 

Knowledge 

3.93 

.47 

Interpersonal . 

4.30 

.43 

* Values  for  the 

items  run  from  0 to  9, 

with  the  mean  for  all  items 

forced  to  be  4.00 


The  constraints  imposed  by  the  forced-choice  nature  of  the  Q-Sort  make 
the  usual  simple  statistical  tests  of  significance  inappropriate,  but 
it  does  seem  clear  that  this  group  of  students  value  Skill  above  Method. 
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The  individual  item  distributions  for  these  students  indicate  that 
their  ideal  teachers  enjoy  teaching,  are  enthusiastic  about  their  sub- 
jects, present  material  in  an  interesting  way,  clearly  state  what  they 
mean,  are  mature,  and  sensitive  to  their  class’s  reactions.  Although 
the  subjects  in  this  part  of  the  study  were  drawn  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent college  population,  the  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  initial 
open-ended  survey  is  quite  close . 

Characteristics  considered  least  important  in  an  ideal  teacher  are: 
reading  from  a text  in  class,  dressing  appropriately,  publishing  art-, 
icles  and  books,  including  class  participation  as  part  of  grading,  being 
a good  entertainer.  Also  described  as  unimportant  are  specific  methods 
of  assessment. 

The  students  appear  to  have  a fairly  consistent  picture  of. the 
attributes  that  make  up  an  ideal  teacher.  They  stress  the  quality  of 
the  teacher’s  behavior  rather  than  any  specific  method.  A contrast  of 
the  items  judged  most  and  least  applicable  is  given  in  Table  4.  Of 
the  twenty— five  items  judged  roost  characteristic  of  an  ideal  teacher, 
nine  came  from  the  Skill  category,  seven  from  the  Interpersonal,  five 
from  the  Personality , four  from  Knowledge , and  none  from  the  Method 
area.- 


Of  the  twenty-five  least  characteristic  items,  none  is  a Skill  item. 
IWelve.of  the  fifteen  Method  items  fall  here,  together  with  five  Person- 
ality, four  Knowledge,  and  four  Interpersonal  items. 

The  data  for  the  ideal  teacher  sort  were  also  analyzed  separately 
for  the  eight  students  in  the  highest  and  the  lowest  quarters  of  the 
distribution  of  SCAT  scores  to  see  if  there  were  any  differences . Table 
5 presents  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

Both  groups  agreed  in  giving  the  highest  rating  to  the  Skill 
category  and  the  lowest  to  the  Method  category  with  the  sharpest  con- 
trast ■ appearing  in  the  low  group.  The  high  group  seemed  to  make 
little  distinction  among  the  three  other  categories,  but  the  low  group 
valued  Interpersonal  attributes  above  Knowledge  or  Personality.  This 
may  mean  that  students  in  the  high  group  are  generally  more  competent 
and  self-sufficient  than  those  in  the  low  group. 

For.  each  student  a mean  Q-Sort  value  for  the. items  in  each  category 
was  computed  and  the  five  sets  of  means  thus  obtained  intercorrelated. 
The  correlations  appear  in  Table  6. 

For  an  N of  32  an  r of  . 35  is  required  for  significance  at  the  .05 
level , but , again , the  forced  choice  situation , which  would  generate 
negative  correlation,  makes  interpretation  of  significance  in  the  usual 
sense  impossible.  The  coefficients  seem  to  cluster  into  three  groups, 
however.  .The  lone  positive  correlation  occurs  between  Personality  and 
Interpersonal  Attributes  j the  negative  values  relate  these  two  char- 
acteristics to  Method,  Skill,  and  Knowledge j and  Knowledge,  Method,  and 
Skill  have  essentially  zero  inter  correlations . This  pattern  of 
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Table  4 


Items  Ranked  Most  and  Least  Characteristic  of  Ideal  Teachers 


Most 

Category  Characteristic 


Least 

Characteristic 


Method  (None)  Objective  exams  vs  Essay  exams 

Frequent  quizzes  vs  1 or  2 
exams 

Term  papers 
Grading  on  curve 
Lecturer  following  outline 
Reading  from  text  in  class 
Reasonable  amount  of  outside 
work 

Using  variety  of  methods 
Letting  student  decide  what 
extra  work  to  do 


Skill  .Gearing  material  to  a partic-  (None) 

ular  class 

Illustrating  with  examples 
Rephrasing  to  clarify 
Stating  clearly 
Explain  how  material  fits 
together 

Vary  presentations 
Material  well  organized 
Presenting  in  interesting  way 
Clarify  ambiguous  questions 


Personality  Friendly 

Enthusiastic 
Enjoys  teaching 
Tolerates  disagreement 
Mature  and  well  adjusted 


High  moral  standards 

Appropriate  dress 

Being  religious 

Free  of  distracting  mannerisms 

Good  entertainer 


Knowledge 


Can  make  isolated  facts  fit 
into  a whole 

Scholar,  continually  seeking 
new  knowledge 
Knowledge  exceeds  texts 
.Up-to-date  on  contemporary 
issues 


Knowing  historical  development 
of  field 

Able  to  answer  all  questions 
Great  recall  of  facts 
Published 


Interpersonal  Instills  confidence  in  student  Student  finds  it  profitable 

Can  go  to  outside  class  to  follow  all  leads . 

Inspires  student  to  continue  Student  wants  to  be  like 
academic  pursuits  teacher 

Knows  more  about  student  than  Student  helped  to  deal  with 
najne  own  inadequacies 

Student  more  mature  as  result  Student  would  like  teacher 
Generates  excitement  as  counselor 

Student  better  student  as  result 
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Table  5 


Mean  Item  Scores  for  Categories  of  the  Ideal  Teacher  Sort  by 
Students  in  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Quarters  of 
the  SCAT  Score  Distribution 


Category 

Highest  Quarter 

Mean  Score  Rank 

Lowest  Quarter 
Mean  Score 

Rank 

Method 

3.26  5 

3.00 

5 

Skill 

4.44  1 

4.64 

1 

Personality 

3.98  4 

4.03 

3 

Knowledge 

4.18  2 

3.93 

4 

Interpersonal 

4.14  3 

4.39 

2 

Table  6 

Intercorrelations  of  the  Student  Mean  Q-Sort  Values  for 
in  the  Five  Categories  of  Teacher  Behavior 
in  the  Ideal  Teacher  Sort 

Items 

Category 

Skill  Personality 

Knowledge 

Interpersonal 

Method 

-.02  -.31 

-.03 

-c  57 

Skill 

-.47 

-.08 

-.29 

Personality 

-.54 

.29 

Knowledge 

-.47 

relations  suggests  a dichotomy  consisting  of  one  group  of  students 
who  value  cognitive  attributes  and  another  who  value  affective  at- 
tributes. The  dichotomy,  if  it  exists,  might  be  related  to  grades, 
which  correlated  .34  with  the  Knowledge  mean  and  -.23  with  the  mean 
values  for  Interpersonal  Attributes  items. 

Comparison  of  Ideal  and  Real  Q-Sort 

The  Q-Sort  instrument  can  also  provide  a measure  of  the  student's 
satisfaction  with  his  teacher  by  means  of  correlation  coefficient  be- 
tween item  scores  from  the  student ' s description  of  his  ideal  teacher 
and  his  description  of  his  real  teacher  in  a particular  course.  We 


assume  that  the  higher  correlations  indicate  more  satisfaction  and 
found  that  these  correlations  correlated  .60  with  a global  assessment 
made  by  the  student  of  his  teacher’s  all-round  teaching  ability.  The 
plot  of  the  Q-Sort  correlations  against  the  rating  was  linear. 

Distributions  of  real-ideal  correlations  for  three  teachers  are 
shown  in  Table  7.  The  range  is  considerable  in  each  case,  and  ex- 
emplifies the. usual  circumstance  of  student  reaction  to  a teacher. 

There  are  nevertheless  some  between- teacher  differences  which  must  be 
accorded  some  validity  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  same 
group  of  students  were  making  the  judgments  of  all  three  teachers. 

The  first  teacher  seems  to  correspond  most  closely  to. the  ideal  for  the 
most  students,  yet  a few  of  the  correlations  for  the  other  two  teachers 
exceeded  the  median  for  the  first. 

Table  7 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Real-Ideal  Teacher  Correlations  for 

Three  Different  Teachers 


Correlation 

1 

Teachers 

2 

3 

O 

CD 

• 

- .69 

3 

O 

LO 

• 

- .59 

2 

.40 

- .49 

3 

2 

1 

o 

CO 

• 

- .39 

12 

1 

o 

CM 

• 

- .29 

5 

2 

2 

o 
1 — 1 

• 

- .19 

3 

6 

2 

o 

o 

• 

- .09 

3 

6 

4 

o 
1 — 1 

• 

1 

- ~ 01 

1 

7 

8 

o 

CM 

• 

1 

-“.11 

5 

5 

o 

CO 

• 

1 

-•.21 

2 

N 

= 32 

31 

23 

Range 

= -. 09  to 

.69  -. 27  to  .49 

-.16  to  .43 

Mdn 

= .33 

.06 

-.03 

The. 

assignment  of  the 

75  items  ■ 

to  five  categories 

of  teacher  be- 

havior  made  it  possible  to  inspect  the  dimensions  on  which  well  and 
poorly  satisfied  students  found  their  teachers  to  be  most  divergent  from 
their  ideals.  A measure  of  this  discrepancy  was  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  mean  Q-Sort  value  for  the  items  in  a category  for  the  ideal  teacher 
sort  from  the  mean  for  that  category  in  "the  actual  teacher  sort.  A 
negative  value  would  indicate  that  the  items  in  that  category  were  less 
characteristic  of  the  real  than  of  the  ideal  teacher;  a positive  value 
that  the  items  were  more  descriptive  of  the  real  teacher.  The  means 
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and  standard  deviations  of  the  discrepancies  conpiled  in  this  fashion 
are  given  .in.  Table  8,  for  students  in  roughly  the  highest  and  lowest 
quarters  of  the  distribution  of  real— ideal  correlations  for  the  three 
teachers  appearing  in  Table  7 . 


Table  8 

Category  Mean  Item  Scores  for  Three  Actual  Teachers 
Minus  Category  Means  for  Ideal  Teachers  for  Students  with  the 
Highest  and  the  Lowest  Real-Ideal  Correlations 


1 

Teacher  No.  1 

Teacher 

Mo.  2 

Teacher 

Mo.  3 

Category 

High 

Group 

Low 

Group 

High 

Group 

Low 

Group 

High 

Group 

Low 

Group 

Mean  SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean  SD 

Mean  SD 

Method 

.03  .43 

CM 

CO 

• 

1 

.63 

.03  .40 

-.69 

.74 

LO 

CM 

• 

CD 

i — 1 

• 

1 

-*88  .65 

Skill 

.17  .34 

.35 

.22 

r- 

CM 

• 

LO 

• 

.67 

.38 

CO 

CD 

• 

CO 

o 

• 

.09  .53 

Personality 

CO 

CM 

• 

c- 

o 

• 

1 

-.33 

.45 

zh 

• 

CO 
1 — 1 

• 

1 

-.06 

.72 

1 

• 

00 

GO 

• 

— 3 
O 

-.91  .46 

Knowledge 

CD 

CO 

• 

o 

zf- 

• 

1 

CO 

o 

• 

1 

.59 

-.98  .55 

1 

• 

— 3 
CD 

.73 

LO 

CD 

• 

i — 1 
i — 1 

• 

1 

.25  .63 

Interpersonal 

CO 

CO 

• 

0 

r- 

CM 

• 

.33 

Q 

.61 

.37  .25 

ft 

.87 

ft 

.80 

1.01  .53 
5 

1.44  .67 

5 

It  would  be  expected  that  Teacher  No.  1,  with  the  highest  median 
real- ideal  correlation,  would  exhibit  smaller  discrepancies  than  the 
other  two,  and  this  is  indeed  the  case.  There  is  a tendency  for  the 
students  of  this  teacher  who  consider  him  most  like  their  ideal  to  see 
him  falling  below  their  ideal  in  Knowledge  whereas  the  students  with 
low  correlations  do  not.  The  latter  groups  express  more  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Personality  and  Method  categories.  Both  groups  see  the  Inter- 
personal Attributes  items  as  more’  characteristic  of  this  teacher  than 
of  their  ideals . 

When  these  same  students,  with  the  same  ideal  teachers,  come  to 
look  at  the  other  two  teachers  they  make  quite  different  evaluations. 
Teacher  No.  2 is  seen  as  having  more  Skill  and  less  Knowledge  than  the 
ideal  by  both  high  and  low  correlating  students , but  the  high  group 
seems  better  satisfied  with  his  Method  than  the  low  group.  This  same 
contrast  appears  for  Teacher  No.  3,  but  both  groups  of  students  see 
him  characterized  quite  a bit  more  by  Interpersonal  attributes  and  less 
by  Personality  items  than  their  ideal. 

Relations  with  Course  Grades 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  see  if  the  student  real-ideal  corre-. 
lations  were  related  to  achievement  in  the  courses . The  r between  this 
measure  of  student  satisfaction  and  the  grade  in  the  course  was  only 
.13.  This  kind  of  result  has  also  been  reported  in  previous  studies 
by  Remmers  (1930),  Elliott,  (1950),  and  Bendig,  (1953). 


Generally  speaking,  then,  the  32  subjects  in  this  sample . did  not 
show  much  tendency  to  achieve  more  when  they  were  more  satisfied  with 
the  teacher.  It  was.  decided,  however,  to  compare ^ students  at  the 
extremes  in  achievement  with  respect  to  their  satisfaction  with  the 
teacher.  For  Teacher  No  1 the  sample  of  32  subjects  was  divided  into 
four  quarters  according  to  their  grades  in  the  course , and  the  first 
and  fourth  quarters  compared.  The  mean  correlation  for  the . upper 
quarter  was  .34,  and  for  the  lower  quarter  it  was  .32,  but  in  the  upper 
group  the  range  was  .25  to  .50  whereas  for  the  lower  group  it  was  .05 
to  .63. 

Comparisons  between  the  two  groups’  reactions  to  items  in  each 
of  the  five  dimensions  of  teacher 'behavior  were  also  made.  The  dif- 
ferences for  the  students  in  the  highest  and  lowest  quarters  of  the 
grade  distribution  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  mean  discrepancies  are 

Table  9 

Discrepancies  Between  Mean  Q-Sort  Values  for  the  Five 
Categories  for  Students  in  the  Highest  and 
Lowest  Quarters  of  the  Grade  Distribution 
in  the  Course  of  Teacher  No.  1 


Category 

Real  Mean  Minus  Ideal  Mean 
Highest  Quarter  Lowest  Quarter 

Method 

.32 

.31 

Skill 

-.42 

-.28 

Personality 

.40 

.14 

Knowledge 

.14 

.32 

Interper  sonal 

-.44 

-.48 

all  less  than  half  an  interval  in  the  9 -point  Q-Sort  scale,  and  thus 
it  would  appear  that  this  teacher  was  not  too  far  from  the . ideals  of 
these  two  groups  • of  students . Two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  how- 
ever. One  is  that  the  Q- Sorts  consisted  of  relative  judgments,  i.e. 
the  items  were  assigned  their  values  on  the  basis  of  whether . they 
were  more  or  less  like  the  ideal  or  real  teacher  than  other  items. 

This  means  that  a student  might  judge  that . skill  in  summarizing  class 
discussion  (Item  1 of  the  Teacher  Q— Sort)  is  more  characteristic  of 
both  the  ideal  and  the  real  teacher  than  making  the  student  feel  .im- 
portant (Item  2)  yet  be  very  dissatisfied  with  his  real  teacher  in 
both  respects.  The  only  information  the  comparison  of -real  and  ideal 
sorts  yields  is  whether  the  pattern  of  relationships  among  the  cate—  , 
gories  is  the  same.  Discrepancies  such  as  those  in  Table  9 serve  only 
to  show  how  well  the  shape,  not  the  elevation,  of  the  profile  of  the 
real  teacher  conforms  to  that  of  the  ideal  teachers. 
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The  second  point  to  note  is  that  individual  differences  among 
students  are  masked  by  the  averaging.  Obviously  the  average  dis- 
crepancy, .for  an  individual  or  a group,  has  to  be  zero  by  virtue  of  the 
Q-Sort  scoring.  Individual  variation  in  a category,  however,  might 
be  wide,  but  in  opposite  directions  for  different  students. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  both  high 
and  low  achieving  students  on  the  average  perceived  their  teacher  in 
this  course  to  be  relatively  higher  in  Method  and  lower  in  Skill  and 
Interpersonal  attributes  than  their  ideals.  The  high  group  seem  to 
indicate  .that  they  could  make  do  with  less  Personality  whereas  the 
low  group  would  be  satisfied  with  less  Knowledge,  This  characteri- 
zation seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  Cognitive-Affective  dichotomy 
suggested . in  the  discussion  of  the  correlations  presented  in  Table  6 , 
and  indicates  that  the  better  students  lean  toward  the  cognitive  side. 

Summary  and  Evaluation 

This  paper  has  described  the  construction  of  a Teacher  Q-Sort  con- 
sisting of  15  items  for  each  of  the  five  categories  of  teacher  be- 
havior: Method^  Skill,  Personality,  Knowledge,  and  Interpersonal 

Attributes.  It  was.  tried  out  with  a sample  of  32  college  students  who 
were  asked  to.  make  sorts  for  their  ideal  teachers  and  for  four  of  their 
actual  teachers . 

The  average  item  score  for  a category  in  the  ideal  teacher  sort 
can  be  regarded  as  a measure  of  the  relative  importance . a student  at- 
taches to  that  category,  and  these  students  clearly  valued  Skill  above 
Method.  When  category  mean  scores  were  intercorrelated  a Cognitive- 
Affective  dichotomy  of  student  preferences  seemed  to  be  suggested. 

The  correlation  between  the  ideal  sort  and  a sort  for  a particular 
teacher  may  be. taken  as  an  index  of  a student’s  satisfaction  with  that 
teacher.  This  measure  correlated  .60  with  the  students’  global  ratings 
of  a teachers  effectiveness  and  showed  differences  among  teachers.  The 
correlation  of- the  correlations  with  course  grades  was  only  .13. 

The  Teacher  Q-Sort  seems  to  have  possibilities  for  serving  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  Ascertaining  the  kind  of  teacher  behaviors  students  con- 
sider most  and  least  important. 

2.  Measuring  a student’s  satisfaction  with  his  teacher. 

3.  Discovering  areas  of  behavior  in  which  teachers  diverge 
from  what  their  students  would  like  them  to  be. 

Research  with  the  Teacher  Q-Sort  could.be  directed  toward  discovering 
what  kinds  of  attributes  different  kinds  of . students  prefer  in  teachers 
and  how  teachers  are  perceived  to  differ  in  them. 
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APPENDICES 


A.  Results  of  Student  Expectations  Questionnaire 

B.  Statements  Submitted  to  Judges  to  be  Classified  into  the  Five  Dimensions  of 
Teacher  Behavior 

C.  Teacher  Q-Sort,  Instructions,  and  Scoring  System 

D.  Student  Evaluation  and  Report  Form 
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A.  RESULTS  OF  STUDENT  EXPECTATIONS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sample:  126  students  enrolled  in  six  different  classes  of  Introductory  Psychology 
(Univ.  of  Michigan,  1966)  57  males,  69  females. 

Students  were  asked  to  respond  five  times  to  each  sentence  stem.  The  numbers 
following  each  category  indicate  the  number  of  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  choices  that  make  up  the  total  count. 


"Students  expect  a teacher _J'  Number  of  Choices 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  Total 


1.  To  be  enthusiastic  about  teaching,  be 
interesting,  show  interest  in  his  subject 

18 

15 

5 

7 

5 

50 

2.  Have  thorough  knowledge  of  subject,  be  up- 
to-date,  know  what  they're  talking  about 

18 

7 

6 

4 

7 

42 

3.  Present  well  prepared  lectures,  be  prepared, 
be  systematic  and  organized 

13 

10 

4 

8 

5 

40 

4.  Be  friendly,  take  personal  interest  in  stu- 
dents, like  students,  learn  names 

6 

7 

9 

8 

5 

35 

5.  Be  fair,  fair  exams,  fair  grades,  no 
favorites 

8 

4 

n 

4 

4 

31 

6.  Be  helpful,  willing  to  give  help 

3 

9 

7 

8 

2: 

29 

7 o Be  able  to  communicate  well,  clear 
presentations 

6 

9 

5 

3 

3 

26 

8.  Be  tolerant  of  student  ideas,  encourage 
questions,  respect  student  opinion 

21 

9.  Be  on  time,  come  to  class 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

10.  Have  control  of  class,  keep  on  the  sub- 
ject, maintain  discipline 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

17 

11.  Make  class  exciting,  teach 
stimulatingly,  hold  attention 

4 

6 

3 

3 

0 

16 

12.  Make  students  learn 

3 

6 

1 

2 

1 

13 

13.  Reasonable  tests,  assignments 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

15 
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II 


Number  of  Choices 
1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  Total 


"Students  expect  a teacher 


14. 

Be  understanding,  sympathetic, 
accept  reasonable  excuses 

4 

3 

2 

4 

1 

14 

15. 

Answer  questions 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10 

16. 

Have  a sense  of  humor 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

10 

17. 

Care  how  course  goes,  how  students  do, 
realize  students  capacities 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

10 

18. 

Be  courteous,  pleasant,  polite 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

9 

19. 

Explain  every  phase  of  the  course 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

7 

20. 

Be  neat,  good  appearance 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

8 
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Number  of  Choices 


"A  teacher  should  not  " 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

Total 

I.  Ignore  student  opinion,  brush  aside  questions, 
evade  issues,  press  his  own  ideas 

19 

20 

15 

2 

10 

66 

2.  Be  impersonal,  alienate  self  from  students,  be 
formal,  be  without  feelings 

8 

6 

7 

10 

4 

35 

3o  Assign  more  homeworks  than  reasonable,  busy 
work,  expect  more  time  in  his  course  than 
any  other 

6 

7 

4 

11 

3 

31 

4.  Have  favorites,  be  susceptible  to  apple 
polishers 

6 

12 

4 

4 

3 

29 

5,  Be  boring,  dull,  talk  in  monotone 

8 

7 

8 

1 

2 

26 

6.  Display  emotions  (nervous,  shy,  angry, 
yell,  foul  language) 

6 

4 

2 

2 

5 

19 

7.  Embarass  students  in  class,  be  overly  critical, 
make  big  issues  out  of  small 

10 

7 

2 

2 

0 

21 

8.  Be  unprepared 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

12 

9.  Allow  students  to  run  class,  allow  class  to 
get  behind 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

10.  Make  course  too  simple,  teach  down 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 1 . Make  course  too  complex,  too  hard 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

8 

12.  Be  overly  friendly,  act  "hip" 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

8 

13o  Show  off  how  smart  he  is,  try  to  prove  how 
hard  he  is 

0 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

14.  Lecture  continuously,  read  or  follow  book 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Not  coded:  35  responses;  too  radical,  talk  during  exams,  assume  prior  background, 

keep  class  overtime,  be  a tyrant  nor  be  threatened  by  students,  be  neither 

fast  nor  slow 
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"A  teacher  should  " 

1st 

Number  of  Choices 
2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Total 

1.  Like  his  job,  like  teaching,  be  enthusiastic, 
excited  about  his  subject 

10 

9 

8 

5 

5 

37 

2.  Make  class  interesting,  make  class 
enjoyable 

5 

15 

7 

3 

2 

32 

3.  Be  knowledgeable,  know  the  subject,  be 
competent,  well  read 

11 

8 

6 

4 

4 

33 

4.  Be  fair,  impartial,  unbiased 

5 

5 

6 

5 

7 

28 

5.  Be  available  after  class,  be  interested  in 
students  outside  class,  want  personal  oontact 

7 

7 

4 

4 

2 

24 

6.  Be  willing  to  help  students,  be  helpful 

6 

5 

3 

7 

2 

23 

7.  Be  open-minded,  respect  student  opinion, 
open  to  opposing  ideas 

7 

7 

3 

4 

1 

22 

8.  Be  prepared 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

21 

9.  Stimulate,  inspire,  excite,  challenge, 
motivate  students 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

20 

10.  Promote  discussion,  encourage  questions, 
require  class  participation 

4 

3 

5 

4 

1 

17 

11 . Make  goals  explicit,  cover  what  he  expects 
students  to  know,  announce  tests 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

16 

12.  Be  reasonable,  realize  students  have  other 
courses,  not  expect  miracles 

3 

3 

5 

5 

0 

16 

13.  Present  clearly  and  well,  speak  under- 
standably, speak  clearly 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

16 

14.  Maintain  poise,  have  confidence,  demand 
and  gain  respect 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

14 

15.  Be  friendly,  be  a friend 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

14 

16.  Learn  names,  know  students  as  individuals 

4 

2 

0 

4 

3 

13 

17.  Be  understanding,  kind,  sympathetic. 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

14 

considerate 
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"A  teacher  should 


18.  Show  leadership,  live  up  to  title, 
act  age. 

19.  Teach  the  subject,  discuss  in  detail, 
stick  to  the  subject 

20.  Be  sensitive  to  needs  arid  feelings  of 
students 

21 . Be  patient 

22.  Give  examples,  add  his  opinion  to  texts i 
refer  to  outside  sources 


Number  of  Choices 
1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  Total 

3 5 2 2 2 13 


2 1 


3 1 10 


2 3 2 2 


0 4 3 0 


8 


8 


23.  Be  prompt,  on  time  for  class 


24.  Be  relaxed,  casual,  at  ease 


0 0 1 


25.  Be  willing  to  change  patterns,  vary 

methods,  flexible  0 

26.  Be  organized  1 

27.  Maintain  control  of  class,  be  the  authority  2 

28.  Be  tactful,  polite  2 

29.  Be  sincere,  be  himself  2 

30.  Be  well  dressed  2 


1 0 2 3 6 

0 3 10  5 

2 0 10  5 

1 2 0 0 5 

1 2 0 0 5 

2 0 0 1 5 
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B„  STATEMENTS  SUBMITTED  TO  JUDGES  TO  BE  CLASSIFIED 
INTO  THE  FIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR 


1 o The  teacher  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  subject., 

2o  The  teacher  makes  students  feel 
important. 

3.  The  teacher  maintains  control  of 

the  classr  keeps  students  on  the  topic  0 

4o  The  teacher  clearly  states  what  he 
meanso 

5o  The  teacher  lectures  from  notes,, 

60  The  teacher  has  a great  recall  of 
facts  and  information . 

70  The  teacher  is  well  versed  in  the  re- 
search findings  of  his  field „ 

8.  The  teacher  motivates  students  to 
work  hardo 

9.  The  teacher  is  able  to  answer  all  of 
the  questions  asked  in  class0 

10o  The  teacher  lets  students  decide  what 
to  discuss  in  class o 

1 1 o The  teacher  has  published  books  or 
articles  in  his  field,, 

12.  The  teacher  is  relaxed  and  casual,, 

13.  The  teacher  has  high  moral  standards. 

14.  The  teacher  has  a good  speaking 
voice. 

15.  The  teacher  knows  how  to  make  an 
important  point  emphatic. 

16.  The  teacher  knows  my  name. 

17.  The  teacher  respects  student  opinion 
on  controversial  issues. 

18.  The  teacher  is  an  expert  in  his  field. 

19.  The  teacher  gives  frequent  quizzes. 

20.  The  teacher  includes  class  recitation 
as  part  of  the  grade . 

21 . The  teacher  is  dynamic  and  outgoing. 

22.  The  teacher  has  his  material  well 
organized. 

23.  I would  like  to  have  this  teacher  as 
a counselor. 

24.  The  teacher”s  course  requirements  are 
specific  enough  that  3 can  judge  for 
myself  how  well  1 am  doing. 


25.  The  teacher  knows  a great  deal 
about  the  historical  development  of 
his  field. 

26.  The  teacher  is  systematic  and  well 
organized. 

27.  The  teacher  lectures^?  following  an 
outline  which  he  gives  to  the  class. 

28.  The  teacher  grades  on  a curve. 

29.  The  teacher  knows  more  about  me  than 
my  name  and  test  grades. 

30.  The  teacher  knows  how  to  illustrate 
his  point  with  examples. 

31 . The  teacher  always  seems  to  sense  how 
his  material  is  going  over  and  can 
vary  his  presentations  accordingly. 

32.  The  teacher  is  understanding^  consid- 
erate of  student  feelings. 

33.  The  teacher  instills  confidence  in 
class. 

34.  The  teacher  generates  enough  excite- 
ment to  get  me  involved  in  the  class. 

35.  The  teacher  can  help  clarify  ambig- 
uous student  questions. 

36.  The  teacher  dresses  appropriately. 

37.  The  teacher  is  sensitive  to  feeling  of 
the  class  on  group  issues. 

38.  The  teacher  constructs  exams  which 
appropriately  test  the  material  covered. 

39.  The  teacher  assigns  a term  paper. 

40.  The  teacher  invites  questions  from 
students. 

41 . The  teacher  is  up-to-date  on  con- 
temporary issues  in  his  field. 

42.  The  teacher  can  discuss  topics  in 
detail. 

43.  The  teacher  hands  back  and  discusses 
exams . 

44.  The  teacher  makes  students  feel 
comfortable  in  class. 

45.  The  teacher  cares  whether  or  not 

students  learn. 
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46.  The  teacher  is  able  to  turn  classroom 
difficulties  into  meaningful  learning 
experiences. 

47 o The  teacher  is  a good  entertainer. 

480  The  teacher  allows  for  individual 

needs  and  interests  in  his  assignments. 

49 „ The  teacher  is  a responsible  citizen „ 
is  well  informed  on  civic  issues. 

50.  The  teacher  reads  from  other  sources 
to  elucidate  a point  in  class. 

51  o The  teacher  is  able  to  make  mean- 
ingful connections  between  his  field 
and  others. 

52.  The  teacher  assigns  pertinent  out- 
side readings. 

53.  The  teacher  helps  me  deal  with  my 
own  inadequacies. 

54.  The  teacher  inspires  students  to  con- 
tinue academic  pursuits. 

55 . The  teacher  is  able  to  add  new 
insights  to  "old”1  ideas. 

56.  The  teacher  can  relate  his  material 
to  experiences  the  students  have  had. 

57.  The  teacher  is  the  kind  of  person 
you  feel  you  can  go  to  outside  of 
class. 

58 o The  teacher  can  rephrase  his  ex- 
planations to  clarify  his  point. 

59.  The  teacher  obviously  enjoys  teach- 
ing. 

60.  Because  of  my  experience  with  this 
teacher^,  S want  to  take  more 
courses  in  his  field. 

61 . The  teacher  announces  tests  in 
advance » 

62.  The  teacher  can  refer  students  to 
good  sources  of  information  for  ex- 
tended study. 

63.  The  teacher  gives  objective 
(multiple-choice^  true-false)  exams. 

64.  The  teacher  gives  essay  exams. 

65.  The  teacher  is  helpful  to  individual 
students. 

66.  The  teacher  makes  his  goals 
explicit. 

67.  The  teacher  has  a sense  of  humor. 


68.  The  teacher  can  explain  how  topics 

fit  together. 

69.  1 have  become  a more  mature  per- 
son as  the  result  of  my  experience 
with  this  teacher® 

70.  The  teacher  is  obviously  prepared 
for  every  class. 

71 . The  teacher  uses  audio-visual  aids. 

72.  The  teacher  is  friendly. 

73.  The  teacher  grades  impartially. 

74.  The  teacher  creates  a favorable  set 
for  learning. 

75.  The  teacher  knows  principles  which 
are  good  for  practical  application. 

76.  The  teacher  makes  individual  pro- 
jects an  important  part  of  the 
learning  experience. 

77.  The  teacher  gets  personally  in- 
volved with  his  students. 

78.  The  teacher  can  tolerate  disagreement. 

79.  The  teacher  has  a knack  for  making 
learning  enjoyable  and  exciting. 

80.  The  teachers  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject exceeds  the  material  in  the  text. 

81 . The  teacher  experiments  with  var- 
ious techniques  to  improve  his  class. 

82.  The  teacher  is  tactful  and  polite. 

83.  The  teacher  comes  across  as  a per- 
son with  feelings  and  needs  the  same 
as  anyone  else  in' the  classroom. 

84.  The  teacher  is  skillful  in  gearing 
his  material  to  the  particular  class 
he  is  teaching. 

85.  The  teacher  obviously  knows  more 
about  his  subject  than  anyone  else 
in  the  class. 

86.  The  teacher  is  religious. 

87.  The  teacher  does  not  get  overly  in- 
volved with  students”  feelings. 

88.  The  teacher  is  skillful  in  leading 
class  discussions. 

89.  The  teacher”s  reaction ‘to -student  com- 
ments encouraged  students  to  partici- 
pate even  more  in 'class  discussions. 

90.  The  teacher °s  knowledge  of  the  field 
makes  isolated  facts  fit  into  organized 
wholes. 
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91 . The  teacher  is  a scholar;  well  edu- 
cated but  continually  seeking  new 
knowledge. 

92.  The  teacher  lets  students  decide 
what  extra  work  they  can  do  for 
the  course. 

93.  The  teacher  obviously  knows  more 
about  his  subject  than  he  can  pack 
into  one  course. 

94.  The  teacher  is  the  kind  of  person 
I'd  like  to  be. 

95.  The  teacher  reviews  material  be- 
fore exams. 

96.  The  teacher  has  no  distracting 
mannerisms  (i.e.  pacing,  throat- 
clearing, etc.) 

97.  The  teacher  uses  a variety  of 
methods  in  his  class. 

98.  The  teacher  states  explicitly  what 
he  expects  of  students. 

99.  The  teacher  is  mature  and  well- 
adjusted. 

100.  As  the  result  of  my  experience  with 
this  teacher,  I have  become  a 
better  student. 

101 . The  teacher's  vocabulary  isn't  so 
far  above  students  that  they  don't 
understand  him. 

102.  The  teacher  directs  his  gaze  to 
class  members. 

103.  The  teacher  is  skillful  in  summar- 
izing class  discussion. 

104.  The  teacher  can  give  some  inform- 
ation on  almost  any  topic  in  his 
field. 

105.  The  teacher  is  even  tempered. 

106.  The  teacher  provides  for  class 
discussion. 

107.  I find  it  profitable  to  follow  any 
leads  the  teacher  suggests. 

108.  The  teacher  gives  only  one  or  two 
exams. 

109.  The  teacher  reads  from  the  text- 
book in:  class. 

110.  The  teacher  maintains  good  order 
in  the  classroom. 


111.  The  teacher  provides  information  on 
class  norms  as  well  as  individual 
scores. 

112.  The  teacher  knows  objective  criteria 
for  evaluation  of  achievement  in 
his  course. 

113.  The  teacher  makes  effective  use  of 
learning  aids. 

1 14.  The  teacher  tells  students  when 
they  have  done  a particularly  good 
job. 

115.  The  teacher  assigned  a reasonable 
amount  of  outside  work. 

116.  The  teacher  presents  his  material  in 
an  interesting  way. 
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C.  THE  TEACHER  Q-SORT 
Instructions 

You  have  just  been  handed  three  sheets  of  paper  which  together  contain  75 
statements  which  might  be  descriptive  of  an  ideal  teacher.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
read  through  the  entire  series  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  items.  After  you  have 
done  this,  go  through  the  entire  l ist,  separating  the  items  by  marking  a $/  in  the  + 
column  next  to  the  items  you  feel  are  most  like  your  ideal  teacher  - the  kind  of 
teacher  you  would  most  like  to  have.  Place  a >/  in  the  - column  next  to  the  items 
that  are  least  important  for  an  ideal  teacher,  and  a in  the  0 column  next  to 
those” which  seem  neutral  or  which  do  not  seem  to  pertain. 

After  you  have  done  this,  you  are  teady  to  divide  the  statements  into  nine 
different  groups,  ranging  from  most  descriptive  of  an  ideal  teacher  to  least 
descriptive  of  this  teacher.  Please  note,  however,  that  you  can  put  only  a certain 
number  of  items  in  each  group.  (See  the  record  sheet  on  which  you  will  be  record- 
ing your  final  tabulation.) 

In  columns  0 and  8 you  may  place  only  one  - statement,  that  which  best 
describes  the  ideal  teacher  (column  8)  and  that  which  least  describes  the  ideal 
teacher  (column  0).  In  columns  7 and  1 you  may  put  three  statements;  the  next 
three  statements  that  best  describe  the  ideal  teacher  (column  7)  and  the  next  three 
statements  that  describe  him  least  (column  1).  In  both  columns  6 and  2 you  place 
eight  statements,  in  both  5 and  3 you  put  fifteen,  and  in  column  4 you  place  twenty- 
one  statements. 

You  may  find  it  easiest  to  work  directly  on  the  work  sheet  before  filling  in 
the  triangular  record  sheet. 

A Reminder:  as  you  do  your  initial  checking,  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this 
distribution  forces  you  to  separate  the  statements  into  equal  numbers  of  least  and 
most  like. 
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Your  Name 


The  Teacher  you  are  describing 
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+ 

- 

0 

col . 

1 . The  teacher  is  skillful  in  summarizing  class  discussion. 

2.  The  teacher  makes  students  feel  important. 

3.  The  teacher  instills  confidence  in  students. 

4.  The  teacher  hands  back  and  discusses  exams. 

5.  The  teacher  can  help  clarify  ambiguous  questions. 

6.  The  teacher  comes  across  as  a person  with  feelings  and 
needs  the  same  as  anyone  else  in  the  classroom 0 

7.  The  teacher's  vocabulary  isn't  so  far  above  that  they 
don't  understand  him. 

8.  The  teacher  gives  objective  (Multiple  Choice,  True  - 
False)  exams. 

9.  The  teacher  is  friendly. 

10.  The  teacher  assigns  a reasonable  amount  of  outside 
work. 

1 1 . The  teacher  is  enthusiastic  about  his  subject. 

12.  The  teacher  is  skillful  in  gearing  his  material  to  the 
particular  class  he  is  teaching. 

13.  The  teacher  knows  a great  deal  about  the  historical 
development  of  his  field. 

14.  Because  of  my  experience  with  this  teacher,  1 want 
to  take  more  courses  in  his  field. 

15.  The  teacher  is  the  kind  of  person  you  feel  you  can  go 
to  outside  of  class. 

16.  1 find  it  profitable  to  follow  any  leads  the  teacher 
suggests. 

17.  The  teacher  includes  class  recitation  as  part  of  the 
grade . 

18.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  field  makes  isolated 
facts  fit  into  organized  wholes. 

19.  The  teacher  lectures  following  an  outline  which  he 
gives  to  the  class. 

20.  The  teacher  is  an  expert  in  his  field. 

21 . As  the  result  of  my  experience  with  this  teacher,  1 
have  become  a better  student. 

22.  The  teacher  obviously  knows  more  about  his  subject 
than  anyone  else  in  the  classroom. 

23.  The  teacher  knows  how  to  illustrate  his  point  with 
examples. 

24.  The  teacher  dresses  appropriately. 

25.  The  teacher  uses  a variety  of  methods  in  his  class. 

26.  The  teacher  is  the  kind  of  person  I'd  like  to  be. 

27.  The  teacher  is  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  asked 
in  class. 

| 
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28.  The  teacher  is  relaxed  and  casual. 

29.  The  teacher  is  able  to  turn  class  difficulties  into 
meaningful  learning  experiences. 

30.  The  teacher  has  high  moral  standards. 

31.  The  teacher  is  a scholar;  well  educated  but 
continually  seeking  new  knowledge. 

32.  The  teacher  ofeviously  knows  more  about  his  subject 
than  he  can  pack  into  one  course. 

33.  The  teacher  inspires  students  to  continue  academic 
pursuits. 

34.  The  teacher  obviously  enjoys  teaching. 

35.  The  teacher  has  a sense  of  humor. 

36.  The  teacher  can  rephrase  his  explanations  to  clarify 
his  point. 

37.  The  teacher  announces  his  tests  in  advance. 

38.  The  teacher  has  a great  recall  of  facts  and 
information. 

39.  The  teacher  is  dynamic  and  outgoing. 

40.  The  teacher  has  published  books  or  articles  in  his 
field. 

41 . The  teacher  clearly  states  what  he  means. 

42.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subject  exceeds 
the  material  in  the  text. 

43.  The  teacher  is  up-to-date  on  the  contemporary 
issues  in  his  field. 

44.  The  teacher  can  explain  how  topics  fit  together. 

45.  The  teacher  always  seems  to  sense  how  his  material 
is  going  over  and  can  vary  his  presentations 
accordingly. 

46.  The  teacher  helps  me  deal  with  my  own  inadequacies. 

47.  The  teacher  is  religious. 

48.  The  teacher  gives  frequent  quizzes. 

49.  1 would  like  to  have  this  teacher  as  a counselor. 

50.  The  teacher  can  refer  students  to  good  sources  of 
information  for  extended  study. 

51 . The  teacher  is  well  versed  in  the  research  findings 
of  his  field. 

52.  The  teacher  knows  how  to  make  an  important  point 
emphatic. 

53.  The  teacher  has  his  material  well  organized,  it's 
easy  to  follow  his  presentations. 

54.  The  teacher  presents  his  material  in  an  interesting  way. 

55.  1 feel  the  teacher  knows  more  about  me  than  my 
name  and  test  grades. 
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56.  The  teacher  can  relate  his  material  to  experiences 
the  students  have  had. 

57.  The  teacher  has  no  distracting  mannerisms  (e.g. 
pacing,  coughing,  etc.) 

58.  The  teacher  knows  principles  which  are  good  for 
practical  application. 

59.  1 have  become  a more  mature  person  as  the  result  of 
my  experience  with  this  teacher. 

60.  The  teacher  can  give  me  some  information  on  almost 
any  topic  in  his  field. 

61 . The  teacher  generates  enough  excitement  to  get  me 
involved  in  the  class. 

62.  The  teacher  can  tolerate  disagreement. 

63.  The  teacher  assigns  a term  paper. 

64.  The  teacher  is  skillful  in  leading  class  discussions* 

65.  The  teacher  gives  only  one  or  two  exams. 

66.  The  teacher  grades  on  a curve. 

67.  The  teacher  reads  from  the  text  inxlass. 

68.  The  teacher  is  a good  entertainer. 

69.  1 was  more  eager  to  contribute  my  ideas  in  class 
discussion  because  of  the  teacher's  apparent  respect 
for  and  interest  in  my  ideas. 

70.  The  teacher  is  tactful  and  polite. 

71 . The  teacher  gives  essay  exams. 

72.  The  teacher  makes  students  feel  comfortable  in  the 
class. 

73.  The  teacher  lets  students  decide  what  extra  work  they 
can  do  for  the  course. 

74.  The  teacher  is  mature  and  well  adjusted. 

75.  The  teacher  provides  for  class  discussion. 
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The  Scoring  System 


There  are  several  scores  that  may  be  derived  from  the  Teacher  Q-Sort: 

1.  The  Real-Ideal  Teacher  Correlation 

a.  The  subject  sorts  the  75  items  into  a quasi-normal  distribution  by 
placing  specified  numbers  of  items  at  various  positions  along  the  dis- 
tribution. The  number  of  items  required  for  each  position  on  the 
distribution  is  as  follows: 

Position:  0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Items:  1 3 8 15  21  15  8 3 1 

b.  The  position  in  the  distribution  also  designates  the  score  that  an  item 
receives  when  it  is  placed  there  by  the  subject.  This  scoring  allows 

a weighting  to  be  determined  for  any  one  item  or  group  of  items.  The 
statements  or  items  placed  at  the  "0"  end  of  the  distribution  are  those 
that  are  least  like  the  teacher.  The  statements  placed  at  the  n8"  end 
of  the  distribution  are  those  that  are  most  like  the  teacher. 

c.  Since  the  subject  sorts  the  same  75  items  for  his  real  as  well  as  his 
ideal  teacher,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a correlation  between  item 
scores  in  the  two  sortings. 

d.  Since  all  of  the  Q-sorts  are  based  on  the  same  distribution,  a nomo- 
graph for  the  estimation  of  r constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  described  by  Cohen  (1957)  was  used. 

e.  This  real-ideal  correlation  can  be  considered  a measure  of  the  student's 
satisfaction  with  his  real  teacher  (i.e.,  how  the  student's  real  teacher 
compares  with  his  ideal  teacher).  It  may  also  be  interpreted  as  an 
index  of  a student's  esteem  of  his  teacher,  analogous  to  the  self-esteem 
index  derived  from  a real-ideal  self  sort  as  described  in  clinical 
literature. 

2.  The  Weighting  of  the  Method,  Personality,  Skill,  Knowledge,  and  Inter- 
personal categories 

a.  In  the  Ideal  sort  the  subject  sorts  the  75  items  in  accordance  with  their 
importance  to  him,  presumably.  In  the  Real  sort,  he  is  expected  to 
allocate  them  on  the  basis  of  how  accurately  they  describe  an  actual 
teacher. 

3.  Real -Ideal  Category  Discrepancy  Scores 

a.  The  score  of  any  one  category  for  a real  teacher  can  be  subtracted 
from  the  score  of  the  same  category  for  the  ideal  teacher.  The  less 
the  real  teacher  is  like  the  ideal  teacher  the  greater  will  be  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  scores. 
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It  should  be  nofred  that  these  category  discrepancies  will  sum  to 
zero.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  study  to  apply  any  specific 
interpretation  or  significance  to  the  positive  discrepancy  scores  which 
result  from  a higher  real  than  ideal  category  score.  It  is  not  known, 
for  example,  if  the  appropriate  interpretation  would  be  a high  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  student  since  it  appears  that  he  is  getting 
more  from  his  real  teacher  than  he  would  require  from  his  ideal  teacher, 
or  if  the  interpretation  would  be  that  the  student  feels  he  has  gotten  too 
much  of  what  might  even  be  a good  thing  and  this  proves  to  be  a source 
of  dissatisfaction. 

4.  Any  one  of  the  75  items  can  be  a matter  of  particular  interest.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  that  item  in  the  real  sorting  from  that  in  the 
ideal  sorting  can  indicate  the  student’s  satisfaction  with  his  teacher  in  that 
particular  item. 

5.  Items  may  also  be  analyzed  with  respect  to  their  differential  placement 
in  the  Q-sort  distribution  by  various  groups  of  interest  to  a researcher. 
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D.  STUDENT  EVALUATION  AND  REPORT  FORM 


The  courses  you  had  with  this  instructor. 

1 „ How  would  you  rate  the  overall  value  of  this  course? 

superior 

very  good 

good 

fair 

poor 

2.  How  would  you  rate  this  instructor  in  general  (all-around)  teaching  ability? 

superior 

very  good 

good 

fair 

poor 

3.  How  would  you  describe  your  effort  in  this  course? 

Did  no  work  at  all 

Did  some  of  the  required  work 

Did  all  of  the  required  work 

Did  more  than  the  required  work  - as  much  as  demands  of  other  courses  allowed 

Did  more  than  the  required  work  - in  spite  of  the  demands  of  other  courses 

4.  What  was  the  most  important  part  of  this  course  for  you? 

5.  What  was  your  biggest  disappointment  in  this  course? 


6.  Did  the  course  have  any  influence  on  your  future  academic  and/or  vocational  plans? 

great  influence 

some  influence 

slight  influence 

no  influence 

Please  explain «T 


7.  Your  name 


Year  in  School 


1 \/  / oo 
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IV- 7:  Student  Papers  as  Evidence  of  Learning 

Beryl  Brown  and  Alan  Rickfelder 


Our  research  group  has  had  continuing  interest  in  problems  of 
evaluating  teacher  effectiveness,  and  have  had  a special  interest 
in  the  evaluation  of  innovations  in  teaching  involving  nontraditional 
out-of -classr oom  experiences.  One  of  the  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  in  psychology  centers  around  student  service  in  a mental 
hospital.  This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  appropri- 
ateness of  a term  paper  as  an  instrument  in  evaluating  the  student  s 
experience  at  the  hospital,  and  the  relevant  dimensions  on  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  changes  as  a - esult  of  the  hospital 
experience . 

A system  for  content  analysis  was  devised  and  applied  to  29 
term  papers  from  Psychology  566  (Dynamics  of  Mental  Illness) . This 
course  requires  two  hours  per  week  spent  in  a variety  of  situations 
with  a variety  of  patients  at  Northville  State  Hospital. 


The  instructor's  goals  for  his  course  were  several,  and  provided 
researchers  with  a general  framework  for  the  analysis: 

1.  Critical  evaluation  of  patient  care  and  the  ability  to 
make  meaningful  and  practical  recommendations. 

2.  Critical  comparison  between  previous  notions  and  text- 
book descriptions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  d^n  vivo 
conditions  regarding  psychiatric  illness  and  treatment 
on  the  other . 

3.  Specification  of  benefits  and  drawbacks  that  patients 
receive  from  the  students'  weekly  visits. 

4.  Specification  of  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  that  students 
receive  from  their  visits  to  the  hospital. 

a.  The  application  of  the  course  content. 

b.  The  awareness  and  assessment  of  self  in  the  "applied 
situation. 

c.  Personal  growth  in  terms  of  self-insight  and  reduction 
of  fear  of  hospitalized  mental  patients. 

The  papers  quite  clearly  reflected  the  effect  of  experience  in 
modifying  notions  derived  from  textboox  and  lectures  and,  of  course, 
hearsay.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  students  (25  out  of  29) 
described  the  experience  as  one  which  allowed  them  to  overcome  false 
impressions  and  prejudices  about  mental  illness.  This  content  analysis 
of  student  prose  is  in  agreement  with  the  objective  assessment  based 
on  the  Opinion  of  Mental  Illness  Questionnaire  as  reported  by  Hagen. 
(Ericksen,  1967) . 

A detailed  report  of  the  analysis  was  given  to  course  instructors. 
Because  pre-course  measures  were  not  available,  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  definitive  statements  about  individual  student  progress. 
However,  the  analysis  indicates  that  this  group  of  students  did  indeed 
form  rather  consistent  opinions  about  mental  illness  and  institutional 
treatment.  They  especially  pointed  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  hospital 
environment  and  the  inconsistencies  between  readings  and  the  real 
hospital  situation. 


Throughout  the  papers  there  was  also  constant  reference  to 
personal  experience,  personal  growth,  and  commitment  to  changes  which 
would  probably  not  have  happened  in  a traditional  course.  By  compar- 
ing the  themes  that  consistently  reappeared  with  the  lecture  notes 
and  assigned  readings,  the  instructors  were  able  to  trace  the  impact 
of  several  ideas. 

Further  research  should  include  a)  pre  and  post  tests  of  attitudes, 
b)  feedback  from  the  hospital  staff  regarding  patient  progress,  c) 
comparison  of  student  themes  with  a control  group  of  students  who  do 
not  have  the  hospital  experience. 


Reference 

Ericksen,  S.  C.  (ed)  Development  and  Experiment  in  College  Teaching, 
Report  #3,  Committee  on  Institutional  Cooperation;.  C.R.L.T., 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  1967’. 
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IV  - 8:  Course  Grades  in  Psychology  101 

John  E.  Milholland,  Barbara  Stock 


In  a number  of  our  earlier  studies  the  grade  in  introductory 
psychology  was  used  as  a criterion  to  which  to  relate  various  attri- 
butes of  students,  teachers,  and  classroom  procedures.  More  recently, 
however,  interest  in  the  project  has  shifted  toward  studies  of  proces- 
ses going  on  in  the  classroom  as  dependent  variables  and  an  external 
criterion  of  accomplishment  has  not  been  applied.  This  change  in 
emphasis  in  research  has  to  a certain  extent  grown  out  of  and  reflects 
a change  in  the  nature  of  the  introductory  social  science  course  itself. 
One  result  has  been  a change  in  the  role  and  the  meaning  of  the  grades 
given  in  the  course.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  present  some 
data  which  bear  rather  indirectly  on  the  fact,  rather  than  the  nature^ , 
of  changes  in  the  meaning  of  course  grades. 

Various  kinds  of  information  seemed  to  indicate  that  grades  in 
the  course  were  not  being  used  to  discriminate  extensively  among 
students  and  that  the  bases  on  which  grades  were  being  assigned  were 
not  the  traditional  ones  of  knowledge  or  ability  in  cognitive  skills. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  administer  any  kind  of  outcome 
measure  of  achievement  in  cognitive  abilities  throughout  the  course 
and  therefore  data  were  obtainable  for  the  most  part  only  from  records 
required  by  the  University.  These  data  tend  to  support  the  impressions 
noted  above. 

There  were  1,112  students  enrolled  in  Psychology  101  in  the  Fall 
of  1966.  The  records  of  721  who  were  freshmen  and  sophomores  (exclud- 
ing 51  from  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Music  and  11  for 
whom  there  were  no  grades  recorded)  were  studied. 

The  grade  distribution  with  students  separated  by  class  level  and 
participation  or  nonparticipation  in  Outreach  Projects  is  shown  in  Table  1 


Table  1 

Grade  Distributions  for  721*  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
in  Psychology  101,  Fall,  1966 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Totals 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Grade 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Outreach 

A 

102 

64 

67 

83 

169 

147 

B 

111 

93 

58 

64 

169 

157 

C 

14 

24 

9 

15 

23 

39 

D 

5 

7 

2 

2 

7 

9 

E 

1 

1 

N 

233 

188 

136 

164 

369 

352 

GPA 

3.32 

3.14 

3.40 

3.38 

3.35 

3.26 

GPA 

3. 

24 

3. 

39 

3. 

30 

*51  students  from  the  School  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Music 
were  excluded;  11  students  did  not  have  grades  recorded  for  them. 


The  grade  point  average  (GPA)  for  the  entire  group  was  3.30  with  the 
freshmen  earning  3.24  and  the  sophomores  3.39.  In  the  freshmen  class 
there  was  a substantial  advantage  for  a student  to  be  engaged  in  an 
Outreach  Project , with  the  average  grade  for  this  group  being  .18  of 
a grade  above  that  for  the  non-Outreach  group.  In  the  sophomore  class 
there  was  practically  no  advantage  to  being  in  Outreach. 

The  relation  of  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  to  grades  in  the  course  is  shown  in  Table  2 

Table  2 

Grade  Distributions  in  Psychology  101,  Fall  1966, 
of  681  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  with  SAT  Scores  Recorded. 


Grade 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Totals 

Outreach 

Non- 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Non- 

Outreach 

Outreach 

Non- 

Outreach 

A 

S 98 

60 

64 

78 

162 

138 

B 

i 107 

83 

56 

64 

163 

147 

C 

13 

20 

9 

15 

22 

35 

D 

4 

7 

2 

4 

9 

E 

1 

1 

N 

223 

170 

129 

159 

352 

329 

GPA 

3.34 

3.16 

3.43 

3.37 

3.37 

3.26 

GPA 

3. 

26 

3.- 

40 

3. 

31 

Mean  SAT 

V 

551 

550 

570 

569 

558 

559 

M 

575 

584 

596 

606 

585 

595 

for  the  681  students  for  whom  test  data  were  available.  As  may  be 
expected  sophomore  test  scores  are  somewhat  higher  but  within  each 
class  there  is  no  difference  between  Outreach  and  non-Outreach  students 
on  the  Verbal  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  There  is, 
however,  a tendency  for  the  non-Outreach  students  to  score  higher  on 
the  Mathematics  portion.  These  data  lend  some  support  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  higher  grades  in  Outreach  are  not  based  on  higher 
academic  ability. 

For  the  entire  freshmen  class  entering  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Arts  in  the  Fall  of  1966  the  median  SAT-Verbal  score  was 
592,  the  Mathematics  median  was  618.  The  median  grade  point  average 
for  freshmen  that  year  was  2.71;  for  sophomores  it  was  2.85.  Psychology 
101  therefore  in  that  year  enrolled  681  students  whose  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores  were  appreciably  below  the  average  for  the  College 
as  a whole,  but  awarded  them  grades  just  over  half  a point  higher. 

It  would  appear  then  that  grades  in  Psychology  101  do  not  represent 
what  they  conventionally  have  done. 

Further  substantiation  for  the  point  of  view  that  the  basis  for 
grading  in  Psychology  101  is  different  from  that  in  other  courses  in 
the  College  may  be  obtained  from  the  data  in  Tables  3 and  4.  Here  are 
shown  two-way  distributions  of  grades  in  Psychology  101  with  each  of 
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Grades  in  Psychology  101  Compared  with  Grades  in  English  123 
and  with  Grades  in  Foreign  Language  for  Freshmen  in  Psychology  101,  Fall  1966 
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GPA  1.0  3.0  3.1  3.2  3.0  3.1  2.2  3.4  3.1  3.4  3.4 


Grades  in  Psychology  101  Compared  with  Grades  in  Botany  or  Zoology 
and  with  Grades  in  Chemistry  for  Freshmen  in  Psychology  101,  Fall  1966 


a number  of  other  courses  commonly  taken  by  freshmen:  English  123, 

Foreign  Language,  Chemistry,  Zoology  or  Botany. 

Because  of  the  highly  skewed  grade  distribution  in  psychology  101 
it  may  be  expected  that  not  much  correlation  between  grades  in  it  and 
in  other  courses  would  appear.  This  is  generally  the  case,  and  only 
one  of  the  other  courses  will  be  mentioned  since  the  rest  show  practi- 
cally the  same  features.  In  the  left  side  of  Table  3 grades  in 
English  123  are  shown  against  those  in  Psychology  101.  It  may  be 
seen  here  that  whereas  students  who  make  A's  in  English  123  have  an 
average  grade  in  Psychology  of  3.6,  those  who  make  D's  in  English  123 
do  almost  as  well  with  a 3.1.  When  the  table  is  looked  at  the  other 
way,  however,  the  discriminations  are  more  sharp.  "A"  students 
(GPA  4.00)  in  Psychology  101  average  2.8  in  English  123.  The  ten 
students  who  received  C’s  in  Psychology  101  averaged  2.2  in  English 
123. 


With  grades  in  Psychology  101  as  high  as  they  are,  and  not 
closely  related  to  tested  academic  aptitude  or  to  achievement  in 
other  courses,  a natural  question  is  whether  the  students  are  learn- 
ing as  much  substantive  psychology  as  formerly.  Again,  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  obtain  course-wide  data  made  it  impossible  to  do  a 
thorough  study  of  this  question,  but  one  teacher  in  the  course  in 
1966-67  selected  18  items  from  the  Criteria  Test  which  he  thought 
were  suitable  for  his  classes  and  had  his  students  take  them.  He 
provided  us  with  the  score  distribution,  and  we  were  able  to  compare 
the  mean  score  for  his  students  with  the  mean  for  those  same  18 
items  deduced  from  item  difficulty  data  collected  in  1962.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  mean  for  the  1962  group  is  1.8 
points  (just  10%  of  a perfect  score)  higher  than  that  for  the  1966-67 

Table  5 

Mean  Scores  on  18  Criteria  Test  Items  by 
Students  in  the  Item  Analysis  Sample  in  1962  and  in 
Regular  Psychology  101  Classes  in  1966-67 


Group 

N 

Mean 

Variance 

S E of  Mean 

1962 

65* 

12.2 

* 

* 

1966-67 

337 

10.4 

7.8 

.15 

*The  N is  approximate,  since  different  groups  of  students  took 
different  items  in  1962.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  possible  to 
compute  variance. 

group.  Although  the  usual  statistical  test  of  significance  of  a 
difference  could  not  be  applied,  because  a variance  measure  for  the 
1962  group  was  not  available,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  99%  confidence 
interval  for  the  mean  of  the  1966  group  is  10.8,  and  this  would 
indicate  that  the  superiority  of  the  1962  group  on  these  items  is  a 
real  one. 
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V-I:  The  Study  of  Affect  in  Classroom  Interaction 


Our  interest  in  this  book  lies  more  in  understanding  the  interper- 
sonal medium  through  which  college  education  proceeds  than  in  the  content- 
laden messages  which  tend  to  distinguish  one  course  or  field  from  another. 

In  placing  our  emphasis  on  the  developing  relationships  between  the  teacher 
and  the  students  in  his  class,  we  would  not  want  to  imply  that  in  'today’s 
universities  issues  of  content  are  being  handled  well  and  need  no  intensive 
scrutiny.  Whether  one  is  more  perturbed  by  the  use  of  yellowed  and  dog- 
eared lecture  notes  long  since  out  of  date  and  freshness  or  by  the  faddish 
pursuit  of  the  more  perfect  introductory  text  book,  there  is  much  to  exam- 
ine in  the  domain  of  intellectual  content.  Our  leverage  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  college  education  is  elsewhere,  however,  and  we  must  leave  it  to 
the  instructors  and  students  to  determine  what  this  rather  generalized 
analysis  of  the  process  of  teacher-student  interaction  implies  for  how  they 
should  handle  the  content  of  their  course.  Our  point  of  entry  is  the  realm 
of  human  feelings,  affect,  or  emotions. 

Regardless  of  how  little  teachers  and  students  share  with  one  another 
their  emotional  responses  to  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  classroom, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  from  kindergarten  through  graduate ; seminars  the 
affective  component  of  education  is  ubiquitous.  Sometimes  teachers  meet- 
ing other  teachers  or  students  meeting  other  students  after  class  act  as 
if  the  cork  had  been  pulled  from  a bottle  within  which  the  pressure  had  been 
mounting  to  the  explosion  point.  "My  God,  what  a class!"  or  "What  a bunch 
of  idiots!"  or  "You  wouldn’t  believe  what  he  pulled  today,"  etc.  If  these 
cathartic  post-class  samples  were  all  that  we  had  to  go  on,  the  task  of 
describing  how  the  college  classroom  develops  would  be  difficult  indeed. 

In  fact,  it  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  we  have  studied  not  the  lect- 
ure room  but  the  small  discussion  section,  because  here  we  find  a second 
sort  of  evidence  regarding  the  feelings  of  the  participants. 

With  the  aid  of  a tape  recorder  one  is  able  to  create  a record  of  the 
transactions  within  a classroom  which  differs  rather  strikingly  from  the 
typical  post-session  recollections  of  any  of  participants,  especially  those 
of  the  teacher.  Whereas  most  members  of  a task  group  tend  to  recall  the 
task-relevant  events  (what  was  covered  or  how  far  the  group  progressed), 
the  tape  recorder  picks  up  events  which  few  of  the  participants  would  be 
likely  to  consider  "significant":  periods  of  irrelevant  joking  and  laugh- 

ing, long  pauses  after  a question  from  the  teacher,  a certain  edge  to  the 
way  some  students  ask  for  clarification,  and  so  forth.  We  are  suggesting 
here  that  what  for  some  of  the  participants  is  merely  "background  noise", 
despite  which  the  task  performances  may  still  be  heard,  can  be  viewed  as 
material  of  significance.  These  seeming  irrelevancies  are  the  portals 
through  which  we  may  enter  the  affective  experiences  that  invariably  ac- 
company task  activity  in  human  groups . 

Of  what  form  are  these  affective  experiences?  Different  observers. 
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in  this  still  primitive  stage  of  our  knowledge,  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
fer different  formulations,  but  we  can  at  least  make  a start  by  saying 
that  one  part  of  the  affective  experience  is  that  of  liking  or  not 
liking  what  is  going  on.  Some  people  are  relatively  unaware  of  how 
they  feel  when  they  are  involved  and  pleased  with  their  surroundings; 
others  are  relatively  unaware  of  their  angers  and  their  dissatisfactions , 
but  whatever  their  conscious  awareness  many  of  their  actions  betoken 
some  underlying  evaluation  of  the  events  around  (and  within)  them. 

Closer  inspection  of  the  emotional  aspects  of  what  goes  on  in  the  coll- 
ege classroom  reveals  more  than  the  sense  of  liking  or  disliking  what 
is  going  on.  We  hear  unmistakable  signals  of  personal  distress,  or 
anger  which  shades  into  defiance  and  rebellion,  or  the  excited  and  self- 
satisfied  pursuit  of  knowledge.  A list  of  the  various  affectively 
toned  or  almost  exclusively  emotional  comments  would  seem  to  be  endless. 
Before  we  attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of  such  a list,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  discuss  the  origin  and  function  of  these  feelings.  What  is  it 
we  are  studying  when  we  look  closely  at  the  affective  experience  of 
teachers  and  students? 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  rather  different,  but  interconnected, 
answers  to  that  question.  One  answer  begins  by  construing  the  class- 
room as  a task  group  whose  product,  as  traditionally  defined  at  least, 
involves  the  students’  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill.  However,  as 
sociologists,  and  especially  Bales  and  Parsons,  have  noted,  the  require- 
ments of  any  task  group  include  more  than  the  adaptation  of  the  group 
to  its  external  demands,  in  this  case  the  demand  for  evidence  of  learning. 
There  are  also  internal  problems,  problems  of  integration  within  the 
group.  Thus,  from  this  perspective,  the  emotional  life  of  the  group  may 
be  viewed  as  evidence  of  the  inevitable  efforts  of  a group  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  consensus  over  goals,  norms  and  procedures. 

The  internal  tensions  of  any  group  derive  in  part  from  the  diver- 
gence among  members  with  respect  to  how  the  goal  shall  be  accomplished. 
Anger  and  hurt  feelings  are  a part  of  group  life  even  when  the  aims  are 
clear.  What  can  we  expect  in  a new  group,  the  classroom  discussion 
group,  when  the  ultimate  goals  are  neither  shared  nor  explicit?  When 
the  procedures,  the  norms  governing  conduct,  and  the  values  are  at  best 
a matter  for  discussion  and  at  worst  a matter  for  debate,  any  task  ac- 
tivity is  very  likely  to  stir  up  feelings  indicative  of  the  group’s  lack 
of  integration  and  consensus.  Feelings  of  anxiety  in  the  classroom 
suggest,  among  other  things,  that  the  standards  of  judgment  are  experi- 
enced not  as  shared  norms  to  which  all  have  made  their  contribution,  but 
as  standards  imposed  from  above  and  even  from  beyond  the  group.  Feelings 
of  annoyance  and  resentment  flow  not  infrequently  from  the  various 
assymetries  of  the  classroom  as  a social  system;  some  students  act  as  if 
their  expectations,  often  based  on  previous  classes  and  their  sense  of 
what  is  right  and  fair,  are  given  little  weight  relative  to  the  teacher’s 
views  in  the  ultimate  construction  of  group  norms  and  standards.  Some 
teachers,  as  well,  are  prone  to  express  anger  and  resentment  if  their 
weight  in  determining  things  is  less  than  they  would  like.  But  no  scat- 
tered examples  can  do  justice  to  the  general  point,  which  is  that  in  any 
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task  group  the  quality  of  adaptive  and  instrumental  activity  affects  and 
is  affected  by  its  constant  companion,  the  pursuit  of  group  integration 
and  individual  satisfaction. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sociologist’s  questions  fade  in  psy- 
chologist’s questions,  and  the  search  for  some  sense  of  the  origin  and 
function  of  emotions  leads  into  the  intrapsychic  dynamics  and  personal 
histories  of  the  group  members.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  Not  only 
do  the  group  members  experience  the  task  activities  in  diverse  ways , but 
one  would  need  to  say  much  more  about  the  emotions  of  a given  teacher  or 
student  than  would  be  encompassed  by  simply  noting  their  relevance  to  these 
task  activities. 


j Even  to  continue  to  call  that  person  at  the  front  of  the  room 

"teacher",  as  if  that  were  all  one  needed  to  know  in  order  to  account  for 
his  behavior  and  feelings,  is  something  of  a strain.  If  we  step  around, 
behind  the  role  and  this  individual's  enactment  of  it,  we  find  that  array 
of  personal  needs,  lingering  self-doubts,  and  habitual  interpersonal  style 
which  set  this  individual  off  from  any  other  human  being. 

One  need  not  and  probably  one  could  not  draw  sharp  lines  through 
the  population  of  emotions  in  order  to  separate  those  which  are  role- 
related  and  those  which  are  person-related.  One  need  only  sense  that  for 
this  teacher  or  that  student  the  interplay  between  the  "givens"  of  the 
particular  task  group  and  the  "givens"  of  the  personal  history  which  lie 
behind  a particular  moment  in  time.  The  point  is  that  it  makes  sense  to 
be  aware  of  one  teacher's  investment  in  appearing  (to  himself  for  the  most 
part)  like  a valued  former  teacher  or  to  be  aware  of  another  teacher’s 
fear  that  here,  as  before,  his  lack  of  confidence  will  "show"  and  alienate 
him  from  the  students.  At  a particular  moment  it  may  be  very  clear  or 
very  unclear  how  these  residues  from  the  past  are  affecting  his  feelings 
and  his  behavior  toward  the  students.  A teacher's  changing  sense  of  his 
own  competence  and  worth  is  a joint  product  of  his  habitual  image  of  him- 
self and  the  immediate  feedback  from  the  class.  Whether  one  is  studying 
the  teacher's  overt  behavior  or  his  private  apperception  of  himself  and 
his  class,  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  historical  and  concurrent  deter- 
minants is  precisely  what  makes  the  task  of  analysis  so  difficult.  One  is 
of  necessity  reduced  to  studying  "everything  at  once." 

The  student,  as  well,  is  more  than  "a  student".  He  is  typically 
a late  adolescent,  a young  male  or  a young  female,  the  product  of  a family 
which  is  unique  in  human  history,  and  a young  intellect  with  skills  and 
curiosities  that  deeply  affect  his  capacity  to  profit  from  this  new  experi- 
ence. Much  has  been  written. about  the  college  student  and  about  late 
adolescence  in  general.  If  we  take  even  this  limited  perspective  on  who 
the  student  is,  we  find  ample  grounds  for  expecting  that  certain  events 
(the  threatening  question  or  the  unstructured  class)  will  arouse  a host  of 
strong  and  personally  coherent  emotions.  If  emotions  run  strong  when  the 
situation  is  unstable,  when  one's  inner  identity  or  manifest  competencies 
are  in  a fluid  state,  or  when  one  is  highly  vigilant  regarding  the  inter- 
personal implications  of  the  seemingly  impersonal  task  at  hand,  then  on 
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all  these  accounts  we  would  expect  the  college  freshman  or  sophomore  to 
be  experiencing  and  occasionally  to  express  a variety  of  intense  and 
pressing  emotional  states. 

It  is  one  thing  to  remind  oneself  of  the  ever  present  emotional 
undercurrents  of  life  in  the  college  classroom.  It  is  another  to  de- 
cide that  this  or  that  undercurrent  is  of  prime  importance.  After  all, 
in  any  but  the  most  unusual  task  group  the  normal  mode  of  thinking  about 
emotionality  is  to  be  rather  uneasy  lest  the  task  energies  of  the  group 
be  dissipated  by  excessive  concern  with  "what  people  are  feeling". 

Much  of  the  research  on  college  teaching  has  been  equally  scrupulous 
about  sticking  to  "the  important  things,"  i.e.,  the  task  issues  of 
information  transfer  and  retention.  Why  then  would  one  wish  to  think 
a little  harder  and  a little  more  systematically  about  the  emotional 
life  of  the  college  classroom? 

In  trying  to  assess  the  usefulness  of  thinking  about  feelings 
that  arise  in  the  classroom  we  need  to  distinguish  between  the  way  one 
teaches  and  the  way  one  tries  to  increase  one’s  understanding  of  the 
teaching  and  learning  process.  We  have  found  that  for  some  teachers  and 
researchers  to  assert  the  ubiquity  of  emotional  responses  to  the  task  at 
hand  is  to  assert  that  the  proper  focus  of  the  classroom  itself  is  not 
the  content  but  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  content  or  structure  of  the 
classroom.  We  assert  no  such  thing.  It  is  an  entirely  separate  matter 
whether  the  teacher  decides  to  express  his  feelings  or  to  reflect  and 
interpret  the  students’  feelings,  and  our  argument  that  the  affective 
experience  of  teachers  and  students  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  class 
is  not  aimed  at  changing  teachers’  priorities  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
aimed,  however,  and  here  we  have  our  own  experiences  as  teachers  to  draw 
upon,  at  changing  the  priorities  of  teachers  and  researchers  when  they 
ask  about  "what  is  up"  in  the  college  classroom.  When  the  teacher  re- 
turns to  his  office  to  ponder  the  day’s  educational  transactions  or  when 
several  teachers  try  to  assist  each  other  to  made  sense  out  of  what  has 
been  happening  lately,  then  we  would  suggest  that  mastery  of  what  we  are 
prepared  to  assert  is  the  full  reality  of  the  interactions,  a reality 
which  includes  how  the  participants  are  experiencing  and  reacting  to  the 
class,  can  be  of  some  value.  Value  for  what?  Well,  value  in  recogniz- 
ing what  is  going  on,  what  these  events  might  mean,  and  how  one  might 
influence  the  open  and  richly  determined  sequence  of  events  yet  to  come. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  useful  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  we  can, 
prior  to  the  data  and  discussion  which  will  provide  depth  to  these 
notions,  just  how  we  see  the  relevance  of  emotionality  to  matters  of 
central  concern  to  all  teachers.  We  shall  suggest,  by  the  time  we  are 
nearly  done  with  our  exposition,  that  emotionality  is  an  integral  part 
of  what  we ; call  work.  In  the  somewhat  special  sense  in  which  we, 
following  the  lead  of  W.  R.  Bion,  intend  to  use  this  word,  work  is  that 

activity  of  groups  and  individuals  which  is  directed  toward  the  effect- 

ive synthesis  of  efforts  directed  toward  the  task  realities  facing  the 
group  and  efforts  directed  toward  the  emotional  realities  of  the  group, 
its  leader  and  members,  in  the  course  of  its  development.  This  term 
has  attained  a kind  of  centrality  in  our  thinking  because  in  analyzing 
classroom  interaction  we  have  found  that  the  goal  of  the  moment  may 

vary  from  the  "assigned"  or  external  task  of  content  mastery  to  the 
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internal  processes  of  normative  integration,  procedural  consensus,  or 
various  pressing  matters  dealing  primarily  with  individual  satisfaction. 

We  shall  be  especially  vigilant  in  our  analyses  of  the  teacher-student 
interaction  to  break  through  the  rather  traditional  assumption  that 
legitimacy  accrues  to  a classroom  discussion  only  when  the  group's  act- 
ivity is  "on  the  topic".  We  shall  need  to  demonstrate,  however,  before 
we  can  be  convincing  about  this  stance,  that  productive  activity  or  what 
we  call  work,  can  diminish  as  well  as  prosper  when  the  group  pursues  its 
formal,  appointed  task  to  the  exclusion  of  the  integrative  and  individ- 
ual needs  of  all  or  most  of  the  participants. 

One  further  point  regarding  work  before  we  return  to  retrace  first 
the  conceptual  and  then  the  methodological  steps  necessary  to  our  ef- 
forts: we  would  wish  to  make  explicit  some  of  the  necessary  or  at  least 

actual  limitations  of  this  whole  approach  to  college  teaching.  We  are 
examining  the  fate  of  the  discussion  group.  We  have  some  suspicions 
that  teachers  and  students  in  the  huge  lecture  room  (or  in  small  class- 
rooms turned  into  a lecture  room  by  the  non-stop  monologue  of..:  he  teacher) 
experience  some  or  all  of  the  feelings  in  the  small  discussion  group. 
However,  in  the  teacher-dominated  class  the  opportunities  for  work  may 
be  rather  reduced.  The  interpersonal  situation  of  the  lecture  hall  does 
include  bored  or  engaged  expressions,  non-attendance,  and  considerable 
variation  in  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  teacher,  but  the  opportunity 
for  the  participants . to  affect  one  another  is  not  great. 

The  discussion  class- described  here  might  be  defined  as  including 
all  classes  where  the.students  can  talk  more  than  a tenth  of  the  time, 
especially  if  they  are-  free  to-  do-  more  than  ask  (questions  of  clarifica- 
tion. In  such  situations  the  opportunity,  and  we  shall  argue  the 
necessity,  arises  to  develop  a fully  integrated  group  where  the  inter- 
personal and  private  satisfactions  are  sufficient  to  prevent  either  the 
destruction  or  the  decay  of  the  group's  task  efforts. 

Without  denying  in  the  least  the  relevance  or  the  importance  of 
the  individual  student's  private .work,  carried  out  in  the  library  and 
assessed  by  papers  and. exams,  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  the  cap- 
acity of  the  classroom  group  to  work.  It  might  be  argued  that  as  long 
as  the  student  learns  the  material  it  matters  not  one  bit  how  he  or  the 
teacher  feel  about  their  class  periods  together.  We  would  wish  to  con- 
tend with  this  view  in  a number  of  ways.  First  it  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  any  teacher -or  any  student  would  prefer  to  spend  forty  or  fifty 
hours  in  a-  classroom  whose. atmosphere-  is  heavy  with  boredom,  whose 
discussions  swerve  constantly- into  tense  anticipation  of  what  will  be 
expected  on  the  final-,  . or  whose- hostility  level  is  so  high  that  minor 
points  of  disagreement  expand  fruitlessly  to  consume  session  after 
session.  This  being  so,  it  remains — at  least  on  the  simplest  of  levels 
— to  those  who  seem . content. to  let  these  and  other  disasters  befall 
them  as  teachers  (and .students)  to  argue  why  they  permit  such  things  to 
continue.  How  much  more  learning  per  student ,- one  might  ask,  must 
these  dreary  and  debilitating  classes  be  shown  to  produce  for  them  to 
be  humanly  justified? 
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Our  second  answer  to  those  who  would  focus  simply  on  the  private 
outcomes  of  a largely  cognitive  nature  concerns  the  adequacy  of  that 
outcome  as  a criterion  of  good  college  teaching*  Just  how  private  is 
the  criterion  performance  toward  which  a college  education  is  directed. 

We  would  suggest  here- that- the  examination  room  is ■ only  one  criterion 
performance;  at  varying  distances  in  time  from  the  end  of. the  class 
other  criterion  performances  present  themselves.  Does  this  college 
graduate  recall  what  he  has- learned  in  a usable  form?  Can  he^share  his 
knowledge  or  his- problem-solving  skills  with  others,  or  will  he  feel 
embarrassed  at  knowing- more  than  others,  self-deprecating  about  his  cap- 
acity to  be  relevant,- or  frankly  and  proudly  anti-intellectual  in  his 
rejection  of  the  content  and  uses’  of  his  college  education?  Has  he 
learned  that  discussion  of  intellectual  material  is  exciting  if. not  a 
ways  placid,  or  has  he  learned  that  it  is  invariably  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  an  insensitive  and  arrogant  know-it-all  who  tolerates 
nothing  but  either  rapt  attention  or  obsequious  parroting  of. the  correct 
values  and  saered  facts?  Perhaps  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
part  of  the  criteria  of . success  of  a college  course  or  a whole  series  of 
courses.  Lectures  may  be  useful  for  some  purposes;  that  point  is  not  at 
issue  here.  What  is  at. issue  is  how  we  shall  assess  the  outcome  of  a 
manifestly  inf erpersonal  situation  if  not  at  least  in  part  in  terms  of 
the  interpersonal  relationships  that  develop  over  time*  We  are  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  learning  situation  is  such  that  one  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  learn  not  only  the  content  but  what  it’s  like  to  talk  about 
the  content,  then  to  talk  productively-,  to  gain  personal  satisfactions 
frofn  such  discussions,  and. to  grow  in. one's  capacity,  to  work  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others  are  important  if  difficult  goals  for  that  situation. 

Finally,  we  would  end  our  answer- to  the  question,  "Why  care  about 
the  course  of  the  group ' s development?"- by  reasserting  the  ubiquity  of 
emotion  as  a- companion  to  . cognitive  activity* • We  must  ask,  even  if 
rhetorically,  whether  the  solitary  intellectual  performance  is  free  of 
precisely  those  disruptive  affects  which  so  of ten  make 'group  discussions  les 
than  ideally  productive.  The  student  sitting  in  the  library  or  in  the 
examination  room-,  or.  even  his  teacher  in- solitary  moments  of  reading  or 
writing, - has- good  moments  and  bad*-  There- are  times  when  task. activity 
falters- and-  one- is  unaccountably  tense  or  flooded  with  unnerving  images 

of  how  others  might -respond- to  one's  latest  thought.  The  quality  of  a 
student's  performance  ..may  be  measured- on:  an  examination,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent is ^one  of*  the  underlying  "abilities"  the  ability  to  stifle  or 
harness  potentially -disruptive-  emotional  thoughts  and  fantasies?  Effec- 
tive task  performance  .is  always  the  result  of  cognitive. and  affective 
factors,  whether  the  performance  be  solitary  or  collective 0 Given  the 
elusiveness  of- an:  individual’s  private  and  internal  thought-processes, 
one  place-  to  look  directly-  at  the-  complex  interconnections  between  task 
and  affective-  components. of -human  learning  is  in  the  small  discussion 
group.  We  suspect- that  there- are  few  if  any  of  the  phases  of  a. task  ^ 
group’s  development* which  are  not  found,  writ  small,  in  the  individual  s 
efforts-  to  learn  and  perform  effectively.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  in- 
tend to  seize  upon  the.  ample:  evidence-  that  teachers  and  students  alike 
experience  far  more- than. is  suggested  by  their  manifest  task  concerns. 


and  we  shall  examine  this  evidence  as  a means  to  unravel  the  sometimes 
mutually  facilitating  and  sometimes  mutually  disruptive  influences  of 
task  and  emotionality  in  the-  learning  group. 


Scoring  emotional  expression  in  interaction 

This,  then,  is  an  initial  statement  of  the  general  purposes  and 
aims  of  our  study.  At  this  point,  it  seems  appropriate  to  do  two  things. 
First,  we  want  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  primary  research  tools  and 
techniques  we  employed  to  pursue  our  goal  of  understanding  group  and  indi- 
vidual processes  of  the  college  classroom.  Second,  we  want  to  introduce 
him  to  the  sample,  the  four  college  classrooms  upon  whose  intricate  inter- 
personal histories  we  focused  our  attention;  in  so  doing,  we  hope  to  es- 
tablish clearly  our  set  toward  the  complex  interpersonal  life  of  these 
groups . 

How  does  one  go  about  capturing  the  kinds  of  emotional  expressions  or 
messages  which  people  communicate  to  or  about  one  another  or  themselves? 

Our  principal  research  tool  here  is  the  16  category  member-leader  scoring 
system  (see  Mann,  1966;  1967).  Before  discussing  in  some  detail  the  cate- 
gories themselves,  it  may  be  helpful  to  the  reader  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  orientations  which  a scorer  brings  to  the  task  of  using  the  scoring 
system.  We  begin  with  two  central  propositions,  which  are  probably  common 
to  any  attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  what  people  say,  whether  in  or  outside 
of  a research  or  clinical  setting.  The  first  is  that  feelings  may  be  ex- 
pressed directly  or  they  may  be  expressed  indirectly  or  symbolically.  The 
second  is  that  any  statement  comes  in  a context  of  other  acts,  occuring 
simultaneously  or  in  the  past,  which  for  the  listener  or  scorer,  gives 
meaning  to  that  statement.  Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  model  is  that  of 
the  clinician,  faced  with  making  decisions  about  the  import  of  statements 
made  by  a patient  in  therapy.  For  example,  if  a patient  suddenly  begins 
to  complain  that  people  in  his  environment,  his  friends  or  eo-workers , 
aren’t  responsive  enough  to  him,  ignore  him,  reject  him,  and  the  like, 
the  therapist,  given  his  past  history  with  the  patient  and  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  at  the  moment,  may  be  led  to  infer  that  in  fact  the  patient 
is  talking  about  him,  and  further,  that  the  comment  expresses  a feeling  of 
reproachfulness  or  accusation  which  the  therapist  experiences  as  a demand 
or  pressure  on  him  to  take  certain  actions  or  to  change  his  own  behavior  in 
certain  ways . 

Or  take  another  example  from  one  of  the  classes  in  our  sample  (see 
Chapter  Five) . If  a group  of  students  is  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation about  the  overthrow  of  a repressive  government  in  a Southeast  Asian 
country,  and  if  this  conversation  occurs  at  a moment  in  the  group’s  his- 
tory when  the  teacher  has  just  handed  back  a test  which  manjr  people  feel 
was  not  graded  fairly,  one  might  then  be  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
"repressive  government"  is  a symbolic  equivalent  of  the  teacher  and  that 
the  feelings  expressed  toward  it  may  be  displaced  or  indirect  expressions 
of  feelings  toward  him.  This  is  not  to  say  anything  about  whether  or  not 
such  symbolic  expression  is  consciously  intended;  there  may  be  some  con- 
scious screening  of  remarks  by  individuals  or  it  may  be  something  of  which 
they  are  not  aware,  even  preconsciously . The  important  point  is  that,  as 
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most  people  are  well  aware,  f00lmgs  may  be  displaced  from  their  originsl 
objoct  and  directed  toward  substitutes.  In  th©  scoring  systam,  a primary 
convention  is  that,  although  the  content  of  a remark  or  statement  (say, 
on  the  part  of  a student)  may  not  make  any  direct  reference  to  the  teacher, 
the  scorer  listens  very  carefully  for  any  and  all  implications  of  those 
remarks  or  statements  for  the  teacher  and  uses  the  scoring  categories 
accordingly.  That  is,  he  makes  the  assumption  that  at  some  level,  there 
are  implications  in  a student's  remarks  for  a teacher. 

By  "level"  we  mean  the  degree  of  displacement  of  the  speaker's  feelings, 
and  the  dimensions  of  displacements  which  seem  most  relevant  are  1)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  either  or  both  the  subject  and  object  are  symbolized .or  dis- 
placed; and  2)  whether  the  displacement  is  toward  objects  within  of  outside 
of  the  group.  For  instance,  in  the  classroom  example  above,  the  object  is 
outside  the  group,  although  the  subject  (that  is,  the  student  having  the 
feeling)  is  clearly  not.  One  could,  however,  imagine  a conversation  in 
which  the  students  voice  their  feelings  more  directly,  vehemently  discus- 
sing how  unfair,  repressive,  or  arbitrary  the  teacher  has  been,  and  how 
they  should  band  together  to  force  him  to  change.  Or,  again,  one  could 
imagine  a conversation  in  which  one  student  reports  to  another  an  inter- 
esting conversation  he  overheard  in  which  one  person  was  expressing  to  an- 
other his  happiness  at  the  overthrow  of  a totalitarian  regime.  In  this 
case,  both  subject  and  object  would  be  located  outside  the  group. 

In  this  study,  as  in  previous  studies,  the  scorer  was  asked  to  distin- 
guish between  four  levels  of  inference  about  feelings  directed  toward  the 
teacher  (or  by  the  teacher  toward  his  students):  1)  acts  in  which  the  stu- 

dent makes  direct  reference  to  the  teacher  and  expresses  his  feelings  as 
his  own;  2)  acts  in  which  the  student  makes  reference  to  objects  inside 
the  group  other  than  the  teacher  and  expresses  his  feelings  as  his  own; 

3)  acts  in  which  the  student  makes  reference  to  objects  outside  the  group 
and  expresses  his  feelings  as  his  own;  and  4)  acts  in  which  the  member 
makes  reference  to  the  teacher  either  directly  or  indirectly,  within  or 
outside  the  group,  but  attributes  these  feelings  to  some  other  agent.  In- 
terestingly, in  our  study,  levels  3 and  4 were  scored  infrequently  enough 
so  that  in  our  subsequent  analyses,  these  were  collapsed  into  level  2 (a 
testament  perhaps  to  the  centrality  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotional  interaction  which  goes  on  there). 

The  reader  will  probably  be  asking  himself  at  this  point  if  the  focus 
on  student- teacher  relations  alone  doesn't  do  some  injustice  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  interaction  and  expression  of  affect  in  a small  group.  To  this, 
we  must  agree.  Students  of  course  cathect  other  students  with  greater  or 
lesser  intensity  throughout  the  group's  history.  Certainly  a student  in  a 
classroom  must  wonder  how  the  audience  of  his  peers  is  reacting  and  respond- 
ing to  him,  and  many  messages  ostensibly  to  the  leader  may  really  be  meant 
for  this  audience.  There  are  several  points  which  we  can  make  in  response 
to  this.  First,  in  the  traditional  classroom  group,  there  is  no  doubt  that 

teacher  is  a social  object  of  enormous  importance  and  relevance  for  all 
the  members  most  of  the  time;  almost  by  definition  of  the  small  classroom 
group,  this  is  true.  Second,  in  any  group,  the  leader,  while  his  centrality 
for  members  may  wax  and  wane,  is  probably  a good  part  of  the  time  somewhere 
in  the  member's  psychological  tield;  indeed,  most  of  the  literature  on  group 
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development  proceeds  from  this  assumption.  Finally,  we  may  refer  to  earlier 
studies  with  this  scoring  system  (Mann,  1966;  1967)  which  suggest  that  a real, 
complex,  and  at  least  face-valid  picture  of  group  development  and  interper- 
sonal behavior  emerges  from  its  use. 

Returning  to  the  central  propositions  which  a scorer  brings  to  his  task, 
we  must  now  explain  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  scorer  makes  inferences 
about  acts  in  a context  of  simultaneous  and  previously  occuring  acts  to  which 
he  is  or  has  been  witness.  The  scorer,  as  he  listens  to  group  interactions, 
begins  to  build  a picture  of  their  pattern  or  structure.  For  instance,  he 
may  note  that  one  person  consistently  makes  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
efforts  of  other  students  to  find  solutions  to  group  problems.  Remembering 
the  other  times  when  the  member  has  spoken,  listening  carefully  to  the  lin- 
guistic structure  of  the  sentences,  and  paying  attention  to  tone  of  voice  and 
other  extralinguistic  cues,  the  scorer  may  conclude  that  the  other  students 
are  not  only  serving  as  substitutes  for  the  teacher, but  that  the  student  is 
in  a subtle  way  expressing  his  own  sense  of  inadequacy,  powerlessness  and  de- 
pendency relative  to  the  teacher.  Of  course,  as  the  person  speaks  further, 
the  scorer  may  find  that  the  equivalence  he  thought  was  there  between  teacher 
and  other  students  is  not  all  that  precise,  and  he  may  be  forced  to  reconsider 
his  scoring. 


The  context  is  similarly  closely  attended  to  by  the  scorer  when  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  whether  a symbolic  referent  is  equivalent  to  the  teacher 
or  is  perceived  by  the  student  to  be  the  teacher’s  antithesis.  To  use  an 
example  from  Mann  (1967,  p.  41) • When  a group  member  says,  Freud  would 
never  have  badgered  a patient  with  his  interpretations;  he  would  have  waited 
until  it  made  sense  to  the  patient  himself,  it  may  be  clear  from  the  con 
text  that  Freud  is  a symbolic  equivalent  for  the  leader . But  is  it  the 

case  that  the  member  is  indirectly  attacking  the  leader  for  being  too  aggres- 

sive, intrusive,  or  manipulative  with  his  interpretations,  or  that  indirectly 
his  is  supporting  the  leader’s  passive,  non-directive  style  by  equating  him 
with  the  Great  Man  himself?  Again,  the  scorer’s  acquaintance  with  the  mem- 
ber’s past  history  in  the  group,  his  feeling  for  what  is  going  on  at  the  mom- 
ent, the  linguistic  and  extralinguistic  cues  can  aid  the  scorer.  This  is 

clearly  a complicated  task;  however,  we  found  the  degree  of  inter-scorer 
reliability  satisfactory,  and  also  scorers  were  chosen  whose'  introspective, 
self-critical  and  intuitive  abilities  were  high  and  who  had  had  .prior  :ex- 
perience  with  groups . 

The  scoring  categories 

This  brings  us  to  the  categories  themselves.  Figure  1-1  shows  the  cate- 
gory system.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  categories  map  onto  the  expression 
of  feelings  in  groups  in  some  ways  that  correspond  to  dimensions  of  personal 
interaction  already  delineated  in  the  literature.  Thus  the  recurrent  two  di 
mensional  model  of  interaction  with  one  axis  representing  hostility  and  at- 
traction and  the  other  axis  representing  degrees  of  power , influence  or 
status,  is  captured  by  the  Impulse  Expression  areas  and  the  Authority  Rela- 
tions area  (see,  for  example,  Leary,  1957;  Lorr  and  McNair,  1963;  Becker, 
1964) . We  might  also  note  here  the  contributions  of  Bennis  and  Shepard 
(1956) , Thelan  and  his  co-workers  (1954)  and  their  quantification  of  Bion  s 
concept  of  "basic  assumption"  and  "work"  groups,  Schutz’s  analysis  of  inter- 
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Figure  1-1 

Member-Leader  Scoring  System 

IMPULSE  AREAS 
Hostility 


1 . Moving  Agains  t 

2.  Resisting 

3 . Withdrawing 

4.  Guilt  Inducing 

Affection 

5.  Making  Reparation 

6.  Identifying 

7.  Accepting 

8.  Moving  Toward 
AUTHORITY  RELATIONS  AREA 

9.  Showing  Dependency 

(Teacher:  Showing  Counter-Dominance) 

10  o Showing  Independence 

11.  Showing  Counter-Dependency 

(Teacher:  Showing  Dominance) 

EGO  STATE  AREAS 

Anxiety 


12.  Expressing  Anxiety 

13.  Denying  Anxiety 
Self-esteem 


14.  Showing  Self-esteem 
Depression 

15.  Showing  Depression 

16.  Denying  Depression 
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personal  behavior  (1957)  in  terms  of  needs  for  inclusion,  affection  and 
control,  and  Couch’s  extension  (1960)  of  Leary’s  work  into  a system  for 
observing  leaderless  groups.  The  Ego  State  areas  might  be  thought  of  as 
a cross-cutting  dimensions  reflecting  the  student;’  s feelings  .about  his 
own  vulnerability,  competence,  or  his  sense  of  personal  worth  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher.  Perhaps  most  influential  here  has  been  the  work  of 
Bibring  (1963) . 

The  partitioning  of  the  categories  into  five  sub-areas  arises  from 
an  important  convention  regarding  the  scoring  of  single  acts.  Acts  may 
be  scored  once  in  each  of  the  sub-areas  (except  for  Self-esteem  which  is 
not  scored  when  anxiety  or  depression  categories  are  scored) , but  the 
scorer  is  not  allowed  to  score  a single  act  within  a single  area  more 
than  once.  This  forces  him  to  choose  between  kinds  of  hostility,  affec- 
tion, authority  relations,  or  ego-states  being  expressed. 

We  will  present  each  category  below  by  defining  its  unique  character- 
istics, attempting  to  delineate  clearly  its  boundaries,  and  will  give  ex- 
amples of  relevant  acts,  most  of  which  will  be  taken  from  the  transcript 
of  a class  session  reproduced  and  scored  in  its  entirety  in  Chapter  5 be- 
low. Hopefully,  the  interested  reader  may  skip  to  the  quoted  example  in 
order  to  get  a feeling  for  the  context  in  which  the  example  occurs. 

1.  Moving  Agains  t : 

This  category  is  scored  when  the  expression  of  hostility  seems  directed 
by  the  student  against  the  teacher  (or  vice-versa  when  the  teacher  is  scored) 
as  a person,  rather  than  as  a response  to  him  in  his  role  as  teacher  or 
representative  of  the  system.  Expressions  scored  as  Moving  Against  tnay  take 
the  form  of  scorn,  sarcasm,  mistrust,  belittling,  suspicion,  and  the  like, 
but  without  a moralistic  invoking  of  values  or  standards  of  judgment  as 
weapons  (see  Guilt  Inducing  below).  For  example,  in  the  transcript  re- 
produced in  Chapter  5,  Mr.  C,  the  teacher,  is  trying  to  deal  with  his  most 
contentious  and  troublesome  student  who  is  attempting  to  defend  an  answer 
he  gave  to  a question  on  a test  about  the  determinants  of  Negro-white  dif- 
ferences in  anti-social  behavior.  Mr.  C,  for  reasons  explored  in  Chapter 
5,  is  very  interested  in  having  his  students  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  environment  on  behavior,  and  in  the  segment  from  which  we  quote, 
is  engaged  in  a real  tug-of-war  with  Mr.  WI,  the  troublesome  student,  a tug- 
of-war  which  culminates  in  the  latter  responding  to  Mr.  C’s  questions  about 
Negroes  being  made  to  feel  uncomfortable  with  whites  by  saying  in  a loud 
and  angry  tone,  "Well,  you  just  don’t  feel  comfortable  talking  to  him,  so 
you  don’t  associate  with  him"  (Act  77). 

In  context,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  WI  is  expressing  his  angry  feeling 
in  a thinly  disguised  way  toward  Mr.  C,  in  some  sense  saying,  "get  off  my 
back!"  Note  that  there  seems  to  be  a real  desire  at  that  moment  on  Mr. 

WI’s  part  to  hurt,  offend,  or  retaliate  against  Mr.  D,  and  this  is  the 
thread  that  runs  through  all  acts  scored  as  Moving  Against.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  in  these  groups,  Moving  Against  is  only  rarely  scored  on  level 
1 (e.g43  "I’d  be  very  happy  if  our  teacher  was  run  over  by  a car."),  a fact 
which  says  a lot  about  the  kind  of  emotional  interaction  which  takes  place 
in  most  college  classrooms . 
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2.  Resisting : 


Resisting  is  scored  when  the  student  expresses  hostility  toward  the 
role  or  role  performance  of  the,  teacher.  Unlike  Moving  Against,  the  hos- 
tility tends  to  be  primarily  reactive  or  responsive  to  teacher  behavior, 
where  in  the  former,  the  hostility  is  more  self -initiated  or  active,  rather 
than  passive.  In  the  classroom,  Resisting  may  be  seen  when  students  dis- 
agree with  points  or  suggestions  a teacher  makes  (which  in  our  study  is 
probably  its  most  typical  form)  or,  more  subtly,  by  impatience  with  continued 
discussion  of  a topic  (e.g.,  "We've  rehashed  this  argument  enough  timesj  I 
want  to  move  on  to  something  else.").  A good  example  of  Resisting  occurs 
earlier  in  the  same  segment  of  the  transcript  already  quoted.  It  is  very, 
clear  that  Mr.  C is  trying  to  get  Mr.  WI  to  perceive,  or  at  least  agree  with 
the  idea  that  white  people's  derogation  of  Negroes  is  often  a potent  cause 
of  decrements  in  Negro  performance  on  many  different  dimensions.  Mr.  Wl's 
response  to  Mr.  D's  repeated  questions  about  a Negro's  feelings  of  uncom- 
fortableness around  white  persons  is  met  by  Mr.  Wl's  statement  (which  he 
keeps  repeating  in  some  form  or  other) , "Because  his  intelligence  is  not 
up  to  their  level"  (Act  68).  It  is  interesting  that  under  Mr.  D's  persis- 
tent pressure,  Mr.  Wl's  resistance  turns  into  the  more  personal  Moving 
Against  (Act  77)  which  abruptly  terminates  the  interaction  (Act  78).  Again, 
the  critical  attribute  is  that  hostility  is  relatively  impersonal  and  di- 
rected at  the  other  as  a.  reciprocal  foie  player. 

3.  Withdrawing : 

Unlike  Moving  Against  and  Resisting,  Withdrawing  represents  an  opting 
out  of  interaction  on  the  part  of  the  person,  an  attempt  to  decrease  in- 
tensity, loosen  previously  existing  bonds,  and  the  like.  These  may  take 
the  form  at  the  extreme  of  statements  about  leaving  the  group  entirely,. or 
statements  of  intentions  about  ignoring  the  teacher.  More  frequently,  it 
takes  the  form  of  statements  about  boredom,,  disinterest,  or  attempts  to 
firmly  exclude  the  teacher  from  the  student's  world.  Withdrawal  was  often 
scored  when  a teacher  asked  a student  specifically  for  a response,  and  the 
student  responded  by  declining  to  enter  into  interaction  (see  Acts  99  and 
100  in  the  transcript).  Similarly,  when  a class  responds  to  a teacher's 
questions  by  silence,  this  is  typically  a manifestation  of  Withdrawal,  al- 
though this  is  again  a matter  of  context.  For  instance,  depending  on  the 
questions  asked  or  the  emotions  the  teacher  is  expressing,  silence  might 
be  scored  as  Resisting  or  Expressing  Anxiety  (see  below) . 

4.  Guilt  Inducing: 

Perhaps  a most  common  interpersonal  tactic  by  which  people  express 
hostility  is  by  invoking  standards  of  judgment  or  values  which  purport  to 
have  a superordinate  claim  on  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  One  of  the 
msjor  clues  which  lead  one  to  score  an  act  in  this  category  is  the  use  of 
evaluative  terms  (should,  must,  have  a right  to),  as  when  Mr.  C,  upon  en-. 
countering  the  claims  of  those  students  proposing  a genetic  theory  of  racial 
differences  in  behavior,  says,  "But  somehow  or  other  — have  — you  want  to 
attack  the  anti-social  bit,  you  have  to  somehow  or  other  bring  the  environ- 
ment in  somewhere  (emphatically)"  (Act  135).  It  is  the  quality  of  legiti- 
macy, of” invoking  the  sense  that  a thing  must  be  done  that  characterizes 
this  act,  among  other  things,  as  Guilt  Inducing.  The  tone  which  people  use 
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when  Guilt  Inducing  often  brings  to  mind  such  words  as  accuse,  blame,  and 
complain.  In  a classroom  setting,  this  often  centers  around  formal  demands 
which  the  teacher  makes.  Students  complain  directly  or  indirectly  about 
the  fairness  of  grading  and  grading  policies,  blame  the  teacher  for  over- 
loading them  with  work,  and  accuse  him  of  unwarranted  rigidity  or  resistance 
to  accepting  their  arguments.  Perhaps  central  here  is  both  the  evocation 
of  the  legitimacy  of  demands  or  behavior,  and  the  expectation  that  the  teacher 
should  at  all  times  be  a wise,  kind,  thoughtful,  strong,  considerate  and  gen- 
erous authority  figure.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Guilt  Inducing  is 
scored  as  much  for  teacher  behavior  as  for  student  behavior,  which  perhaps 
suggests  that  being  the  representative  and  setter  of  standards  for  what  is 
good  and  proper  behavior  is  a source  of  power  which  teachers  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  using. 

5 . Making  Reparation: 

Unlike  the  other  forms  of  affection  to  be  discussed.  Making  Reparation 
is  scored  when  the  person  appears  to  be  responding  to  some  earlier  expres- 
sion of  hostility  (whether  this  expression  actually  occured  or  not) , or  as 
a prior  response  to  some  form  of  hostility  which  is  about  to  occur.  The  main 
element  here  is  that  the  statement  represents  an  attempt  to  undo  or  neutralize 
the  effects  of  a hostile  remark.  For  example,  statements  of  the  form,  "I 
don’t  mean  this  personally,  because  I really  like  you,  but...,"  and  then  the 
person  goes  on  to  make  a statement  which  is  scored  in  an  hostility  category, 
represent  one  kind  of  Making  Reparation.  In  another  form,  it  is  seen  clearly 
when  Mr.  C apologizes  to  a female  student  for  repeatedly  mispronouncing  her 
name  (Acts  241  and  242) . This  example  illustrates  the  point  that  while  the 
scorer  may  not  interpret  an  act  as  hostility  (in  this  case,  the  mispronun- 
ciation of  a name),  the  person  being  scored  acts  as  if  he  has  in  fact  done 
something  to  hurt  or  injure  another  person,  and  is  trying  to  "make  up." 

Still  another  form  which  Making  Reparation  takes  is  the  denial  of 
previous  hostility,  not  only  that  which  the  person  himself  has  expressed 
but  which  others  have  expressed.  For  instance,  after  a particularly  hos- 
tile attack  by  members  of  the  leader,  another  member  who  did  not  participate 
in  this  attack  says,  "I  think  all  of  you  people  are  wrong  for  being  so  angry 
at  him,  I think  he’s  a nice  guy."  It's  worthwhile  to  point  out  here  that 
this  act  in  context,  might  also  be  scored  as  Moving  Toward,  just  as  any  of 
the  examples  offered  so  far  might  also  be  scored  for  some  other  category  as 
well.  To  anticipate,  this  is  simply  a testimony  to  the  complexity  of  affec- 
tive expression;  one  rarely  finds  an  act  which  is  a "simon  pure"  expression 
of  one  feeling  and  one  feeling  only.  In  any  event,  let  us  quickly  note  the 
interesting  fact  that  teachers  often  Make  Reparation  subsequent  to  guilt 
inducing  students  for  failing  to  meet  course  demands.  (For  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  phenomena  of  making  reparation  and  its  function  in  person- 
ality, see  Melanie  Klein  and  Joan  Riviere,  1937.) 

6.  Identifying : 

Identifying  encompasses  all  those  acts  in  which  a student  gives  evidence 
of  having  taken  on  some  aspect  or  quality  of  the  teacher.  This  may  include 
mannerisms  of  speech,  peculiarities  of  style,  or  personal  values,  general 
attitudes  and  philosophy.  For  instance,  in  a group  not  studied  here,  several 
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students  began  to  use  the  words,  "it  seems  to  me  that..."  to  preface  their 
remarks  shortly  after  the  teacher  had  first  used  this  (to  him)  common  ex- 
pression. Similarly,  in  a course  which  was  quite  unstructured  and  stu- 
dent-centered, a student  early  in  the  group  repeatedly  defended  unstructured- 
ness and  student  autonomy  as  invaluable  learning  devices.  Both  of  these 
would  be  scored  Identifying. 

What  we  are  trying  to  capture  in  this  category  are  the  often  indirect 
but  highly  significant  forms  of  affection  whereby  one  person  communicates  to 
a second  person  his  unity  or  partnership  in  some  enterprise  simply  by  pur- 
suing the  activity  without  conflict.  The  student  who  picks  up  a point  of 
the  teacher's  and  elaborates  upon  it  at  such  length  that  one  could  not  even 
detect  that  the  teacher  was  the  crucial  audience  for  his  remarks  is  not  ex- 
pressing affection  directly,  but  we  feel  that,  where  relevant,  we  want  to 
have  a category  to  record  those  indirect  modes  of  building  solidarity  with 
the  teacher  while  not  directly  addressing  him.  By  the  same  token  the  teacher, 
when  he  conveys  during  a lecture  or  in  a comment  that  the  students  are  seen 
as  a valued  audience  for  his  thoughts,  can  be  seen  as  expressing  affection  of 
a most  important  kind.  Identifying  in  this  sense  means  simply  the  process 
of  using  the  other  as  part  of  the  significant  "we"  who  are  undertaking  the 
various  intellectual  and  interpersonal  tasks  confronting  the  classroom.  At 
times  this  process  may  be  expressed  through  imitation  of  the  other,  at  times 
merely  through  that  implicit  side-long  glance  which  says,  "We're  in  this  to- 
gether." (For  some  other  problems  which  arise  when  scoring  Identifying 
with  groups  other  than  classroom  groups,  see  Mann,  1967,  Pp.  49-51.) 

7.  Accepting: 

Accepting  is  the  counterpart  of  Resisting  in  the  Hostility  area.  Just 
as  the  latter  describes  a primarily  reactive  response  to  role-behavior,  so 
Accepting  expresses  the  student's  agreement  with  or  approval  of  some  aspect 
of  the  teacher's  behavior  qua  teacher.  For  instance,  after  his  futile 
attempts  to  change  Mr.  WI's  mind,  Mr.  C turns  to  several  students  who  very 
clearly  accept  the  importance  to  environmental  determinants  of  behavior. 

In  Acts  107  through  127,  Mr.  BR,  Mr.  MK  and  Miss  JT  not  only  respond  "fcor- 
rectly"  but  seem  eager  to  offer  further  examples  or  explanations.  But  all 
of  this  remains  very  much  on  the  level  of  the  "good  student"  responding  to 
the  "good  teacher."  Similarly,  Mr.  C compliments  Mr.  RN  for  bringing  in 
some  additional  cognitive  material  by  saying,  "Well,  you're  bringing  in  the 
information  we  have  been  trying  to  read  — that's  good..."  (Act  126),  which 
in  this  context,  can  be  seen  as  an  Accepting  response  to  Mr.  RN's  student 
role  behavior  (although  note,  in  tb transcript,  the  other  scorings  of  this 
Act)  . 


Often,  Accepting  is  quite  hard  to  distinguish  from  Making  Reparation, 
and  again  the  scorer  must  pay  attention  to  the  context,  especially  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  person  is  ambivalent  about  his  feelings;  that  is,  the 
scorer  listens  for  evidence  which  suggests  that  this  behavior  sounds  as  if 
it  is  countering  some  other  act  or  not.  Accepting  principally  suggests 
support,  and  in  this  sense  is  distinguished  from  Identifying  which  suggests 
similarity. 


O 
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8.  Moving  Toward: 


Moving  Toward  is  the  counterpart  of  Moving  Against  in  the  Hostility  area. 
Again,  we  make  a similar  distinction  between  behavior  oriented  toward  the 
person  and  behavior  oriented  toward  the  role.  Moving  Toward  acts  expresses 
a feeling  of  personal  liking,  of  a desire  to  become  more  intimate  or  close. 
Occasionally  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  Moving  Toward  and  Making  Repara- 
tion, and  again  the  scorer  must  be  sensitive  to  the  context  in  which  the  act 
is  embedded.  For  example,  when  Mr.  C says  to  Mr.  WI,  "so  I’m  not  singling 
you  out"  (Act  142),  in  a context  when  Mr.  C has  in  fact  done  just  that.  Mak- 
ing Reparation  seems  an  appropriate  scoring.  But. when,  a few  moments  earlier 
he  turns  to  Mr.  WI  and  says,  "how  does  this  sit  with  you,  Mr.  WI?"  (Act  139), 
the  very  personal  quality  of  this  remark  prompts  us  to  score  it  (among  other 
things).  Moving  Toward.  Interestingly,  many  of  these  acts  are  quite  ellip- 
tical and  guarded,  perhaps  because  students  don’t  want  to  be  perceived  by 
their  peers  as  "buttering  up"  the  teacher,  but  no  matter  how  expressed  Mov- 
ing Toward  suggests  some  desire  to  establish,  strengthen,  or  exhibit  positive 
and  personal  bonds  with  the  person,  and  in  this  way,  contrasts  with  the  more 
role-oriented,  impersonal  affection  expressed  in  Accepting. 

9 . Showing  Dependency: 

The  Authority  Relations  area  captures  expressions  of  student  concern 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  teacher.  The  category  of  Showing  Depen- 
dency is  designed  for  acts  in  which  the  student  is  perceiving  himself  as 
somehow  inferior  to  the  teacher  in  terms  of  some  power  base  or  resource 
control,  or  when  the  student  wishes  the  leader  to  exercise  this  power  and 
is  trying  to  put  him  in  this  position  by  expressing  his  own  inferiority. 

The  kinds  of  power  to  which  he  is  responding  may  be  many,  but  in  classrooms 
it  typically  is  the  power  which  a formal  authority  or  representative  of  a 
system  has  invested  in  him,  including  the  power  to  determine  who  shall  or 
shall  not  receive  system  rewards,  and  also  the  power  of  superior  knowledge 
and  understanding  which  he  has,  or  is  accorded,  as  an  expert  in  a particular 
field.  The  power  to  dispense  crucial  rewards  and  punishments  seems  parti- 
cularly relevant  to  classrooms.  One  is  often  (perhaps  too  often)  aware  of 
times  when  students  ask  the  teacher  questions  designed  to  ascertain  the 
"rules  of  the  road,"  to  discover  the  exact  behaviors  which  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  dispense  rewards  rather  than  punishments . A good  example  of  this 
is  contained  in  the  following  exchange  (quoted  in  Mann,  1967,  p.  53): 

Female  student:  What  is  it  we’re  supposed  to  do  with  the  cases? 

Leader:  Well,  we  discuss  them.  There  are  many  ways  to  discuss 

them. 

Male:  With  what  reference  though?  Are  you  looking  for  anything 

in  particular? 


Another  good  example  of  Showing  Dependency  when  the  issue  is  the  role 
of  the  teacher  as  a formal  authority  occurs  when  Mr.  MO  responds  to  Mr.  C’s 
question  about  the  difficulties  students  might  have  had  in  criticizing  the 
tests  Mr.  C gave,  by  saying,  "Well,  it's  sort  of  hard  to  fight  City  Hall" 
(Act  183) . Of  the  many  feelings  compressed  into  this  remark,  one  clearly 
senses  a concern  with  what  is  perceived  to  be  a mighty  "establishment"  whose 
ability  to  exercise  influence  and  power  far  surpasses  one’s  own. 
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Finally,  a subtle  form  of  Showing  Dependency  appears  when  the  student 
seems  to  be  implicitly  assuming  that  the  group  is  weak  and  the  teacher  strong, 
and  that  the  teacher  is  the  one  who  should  do  something  about  this  sad  state 
of  affairs.  Often  these  acts  take  the  form  of  angry  or  impatient  clamoring 
for  the  leader  to  be  more  helpful,  and  supportivey’  or  perhaps ‘tolmagically  infuse 
the  group  with  "life"  so  that  it  can  "go."  The  implied  passivity  and  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  student  also  seems  to.be  a way  of  disowning  respon- 
sibility for  one’s  own  fate  or  destiny,  in  some  sense  giving  it  over  to  the 

teacher. 

When  the  leader  is  scored,  the  category  is  called  Counter-dominance. 

This  captures  those  moments  when  the  teacher  moves  against  his  real  or  per- 
ceived power  by  denying  or  disowning  it.  Very  often  this  takes  the  form  of 
a role-reversal,  in  which  the  teacher  "plays  dumb"  by  asking  questions  and 
defering  to  the  student’s  judgment.  Here  indeed  is  a category  which  reflects 
the  teacher’s  desire  to  push  aside  the  barriers  he  may  feel  separate  him  from 
his  students,  barriers  built  into  the  power  differential  which  in.  fact  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  traditional  teaching  situation. 

IQ.  Showing  Independence: 

Acts  scored  in  this  category  carry  a sense  of  autonomy  or  real  freedom 
from  the  effects  of  the  teacher’s  power.  This  may  take  the  form  of  working 
on  developing  one’s  own  set  of  values  or. principles  in  an  autonomous  way, 
accepting  responsibility  for  one’s  own  behavior,  or  expressing  a sense  of 
equality  or  colleagueship  with  th  other.  For  example,  in  response  to  Mr. 

C’s  suggestion  that  he  is  too  rigid  an  authority.  Miss  JT  says,  "Well,  I 
don't  get  that  impression  at  all.  I think  that  it’s  completely  open 
on  the  exam,  especially  — just  draw  from  your  own  past  knowledge  almost 
entirely,  I thought."  She  then  goes  on,  "and  anyway,  in  our  class  discus- 
sion it  was  pretty  open.  I mean  you  weren’t  saying  ’this  is  it.  I didn  t 
get  that  impression  at  all"  (Acts  206-207).  While  there  seems  to  be  a lot 
of  Affection  begin  expressed  by  Miss  JT.,  it  is  also  clear  in  Act  207  espec 
ially , that  Miss  JT  is  detailing  her  independent  assessment  of  the  situation 
in  a fairly  unconflicted  way.  That  is,  one  doesn't  have  a sense  that  this 
student  is  responding  to  being  dependent  on  Mr.  C,  or  is  denying  her  own 
incompetence.  In  fact,  it  has  a flavor  of  wanting  to  act  as  an  equal  in 
the  task  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  material. 

11.  Showing  Counterdependency : 

This  category  points  up  the  efforts  that  people  who  experience  or  who 
fear  experiencing  dependency  sometimes  make  to  rid  themselves  of  such  feel- 
ings. Included  here  are  expressions  of  denial  that  one  is  in  fact  at  all 
dependent  on  the  teacher,  and  also  expressions  of  desires  to  destroy  or  do 
away  with  the  power  structure.  Acts  scored  here,  as  distinguished  from 
Showing  Independence,  typically  have  a more  conflicted  and  defensive  (if 
not  driven)  quality  to  them.  For  instance,  in  an  interesting  segment  of 
the  transcript  in  Chapter  5 (Acts  29-35),  Mr.  WI  is  at  great  pains  not 
only  to  contradict  and  resist  Mr.  C,  but  also  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  C s 
power  or  influence  over  others  in  the  class  certainly  doesn't  hold  for  him. 

He  expresses  this  neatly  by  cutting  Mr.  C off  in  mid-sentence  several  times, 
and  then  as  Mr.  C turns  to  another  student,  says,  "At  least,  that  s tha  way 
I thought  about  it"  (Act  35).  It  is  as  if  Mr.  WI  is  saying  to  Mr.  C,  don  t 
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imagine  that  you  can  bully  me  with  your  power;  I’ve  got  my  own  mind,  see?" 
Again,  the  intent  of  acts  scored  as  Showing  Counterdependency  express  some 
need  to  move  to  break  away  from  a sense  of  dependency,  rather  than  a clear 
expression  of  autonomy  or  freedom. 

For  the  teacher,  this  category  is  renamed  Showing  Dominance,  and  it 
is  in  this  category  that  a tremendous  number  of  teacher  acts  fall.  This 
makes  sense,  since  the  category  captures  the  times  when  the  teacher  is  play- 
ing out  the  traditional  role  prescriptions  — lecturing,  calling  on  people, 
giving  assignments  or  tests,  making  independent  decisions  for  the  group, 
and  the  like  — but  without  necessarily  invoking  any  moral  standards  or 
value  stances  in  order  to  justify  this.  Showing  Dominance  is  seen  clearly 
when  the  teacher  simply  takes  over,  for  instance,  by  interrupting  an  on- 
going discussion  among  students  to  begin  to  lecture.  Perhaps  of  most  sig- 
nificance for  the  future  of  the  relationship  of  student  and  teacher  are  the 
moments  when  dominance  and  Guilt  Inducing  or  other  hostility  categories  are 
paired.  The  teacher  described  in  the  case  study  in  Chapter  3 provides  ex- 
cellent examples  of  this . 

12.  Expressing  Anxiety: 

The  definition  of  the  Ego  State  categories  owes  much  to  Bibring  (1963). 

He  suggests  that  anxiety  is  a reaction  a person  has  when  he  comes  close  to 
some  danger  to  which  he  feels  he  may  be  vulnerable.  The  expressions  may  be 
direct  expressions  of  anxiety  (e.g.,  "I  feel  very  nervous  in  here  : today") 
or  they  may  be  infered  from  tone  and  quality  of  voice,  as  when  we  say  that 
a person’s  anxiety  was  "betrayed"  by  the  shakiness  in  his  voice.  Occasion- 
ally one  finds  anxiety  expressed  as  above  without  an  object  being  specified, 
but  more  often  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  classroom,  however,  it  is  typi- 
cal to  find  anxiety  expressed  through  somewhat  more  indirect  statements  about 
vulnerability.  For  instance,  right  after  the  example  cited  above  for  Show- 
ing Counterdependency,  Miss  JT,  who  is  not  only  sympathetic  to  Mr.  C s posi- 
tion, but  is  also  involved  in  a sexualized  flirtatious  relationship  with  him, 
says,  "Well,  I don’t  know  — I don’t  know  if  I should  argue  this  point  now 
(over  which  Mr.  C and  Mr.  WI  had  been  quarreling)  because  I don’t  know  if 
it’s  a matter  of  disagreeing  with  him  or  not"  (Act  36).  This  is  a complex 
act,  since  Miss  JT  is  not  only  Making  Reparation  for  Mr.  WI’s  hostile  remarks, 
and  Showing  Dependency  where  Mr.  WI  is  Showing  Counterdependency , but  also 
Expressing  Anxiety  as  Bibring  defines  it;  that  it,  she  expresses  some  sense 
that  she  might  be  hurt  in  some  way  if  she  were  to  get  involved  in  the  argu- 
ment between  Mr.  C and  Mr.  WI  at  this  point. 

Anxiety  is  also  readily  inferred,  as  we  have  noted,  from  voice  tone 
and  quality.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  C tries  to  make  some  kind  of  "peace 
treaty"  with  Mr.  WI,  Making  Reparation  and  explaining  his  own  involvement 
in  the  angry  exchange,  Mr.  WI,  rather  than  accepting  the  overture,  denies 
that  any  anger  existed.  His  "innocent"  protestations  (Acts  156-162)  are 
greeted  by  other  class  members  with  general  laughter,  which,  because  tension 
was  not  reduced  between  Mr.  WI  and  Mr.  C,  and  because  of  the  nervous  edge  in 
it,  is  scored  for  Expressing  Anxiety. 
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13.  Denying  Anxiety: 


Statements  made  by  students  or  teacher  which  express  a feeling  of 
goodness,  comfort,  or  relaxation  can  have  one  of  two  meanings.  They  can 
be  expressions  of  self-esteem  or  they  can  be  defensive  denials  of  feeling 
scared,  uncomfortable,  or  vulnerable.  The  critical  attribute  for  scoring 
denial  is  the  focus  on  negation.  Thus  if  a person  says,  I am  not  feeling 
uncomfortable,"  the  scorer  would  tend  to  record  this  as  Denying  Anxiety. 

Of  course,  as  always,  the  context  of  the  act  is  critical  in  the  ultimate 
scoring  decision.  Other  moments  when  this  category  become  relevant  which 
are  more  or  less  subtle  revolve  around  strong  protests  against  feeling  in 
ner  distress  or  belittling  the  possible  cause  of  anxiety. . For  instance , . 
in  the  transcript  already  quoted  from,  Mr.  C asks  Mr.  SZ  if  he  has  anything 
to  add  to  the  argument  in  progress  about  the  test.  Mr.  SZ  replies,  ^ I just 
thought  it  was  a good  argument.  I like  to  sit  back  and  listen^to  it  (Act 
173).  The  slightly  saracastic  or  belittling  tone  here,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  Mr.  SZ  was  not  only  a very  quiet  person  but  tended  to  speak  with 
a nervous  tone  in  his  voice,  seemed  to  justify  scoring  this  act  as  Denying 
Anxiety.  (See  also  the  discussion  of  low  participators  in  Chapter  4.) 

14.  Expressing  Self-esteem: 

As  noted  above,  acts  scored  here  seem  to  be  more  motivated  by  a need 
to  express  a feeling  of  positive  satisfaction  and  comfort  which  does  not 
seem  to  contain,  or  be  a reaction  to,  feelings  of  distress.  Often  this 
takes  the  form  of  feeling  competent  or  strong:  "I  really  feel. we  have  been 

able  to  work  successfully  together  this  semes ter j other  times  it  may  come 
out  as  an  expression  of  relief  or  reassurance:  "Well,  I’m  finally  feeling 

comfortable  in  this  class."  Interestingly,  Expressing  Self-esteem  was 
scored  very  infrequently  in  our  study,  suggesting  that  either  it  is  expressed 
in  indirect  ways  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  specify,  or  that  students 
(and  teachers)  rarely  feel  very  good  about  themselves  in  college  classrooms 
(at  least,  these  college  classrooms).  We  are  strongly  tempted  to  suspect  the 

latter. 


15.  Expressing  Depression: 

Following  Bib ring,  depression  is  considered  an  affective  reaction  to 
a person’s  felt  inability  to  cope  with  or  overcome  internal  or  external  ob- 
stacles blocking  the  way  to  desired  goals.  Typically  it  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  incompetence.  For  instance,  Mr.  C in  response  to  a charge  from 
a student  that  was  somewhat  less  than  flexible  in  grading  the  exam,  says, 

"So  there’s  a little  bit  of  rigidity  coming  through.  Uhm  — said  very 
nicely,  but  a little  bit  of  rigidity  coming  through  on  my  part  (Act  .195) . 

In  effect,  Mr.  C is  admitting  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  teaching  duties 
or  obligations  in  an  important  way,  and  in  fact  has  let  a personal  idiosyn- 
crasy get  in  the  way  of  effective  teaching. 

Mr.  C not  only  expresses  a sense  of  incompetence  here,  but,  we  suggest, 
also  some  guilt  over  behaving  in  a irresponsible,  possibly  uncontrolled  way. 
Often  implied  in  Expressing  Depressing  acts  is  a realization  of  the  instabil 
ity  of  internal  controls,  that  the  person  may  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  im- 
pulse arousal.  Typically  in  these  classrooms,  however,  the  issue  is  compe- 
tence and  centers  around  the  inability  of  the  person  to  surmount  obstacles 
because  of  some  personal  defect. 
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16.  Denying  Depression: 


Denying  Depression  is  similar  to  Denying  Anxiety,  except  that  here 
the  defense  is  against  feeling  incompetent,  powerless  or  guilty.  One. 
thinks  not  only  of  simple  negations,  but  also  of  the  more  complex  manic 
defenses  as  well  as  the  guilt-deflecting  defenses  of  self -justification 
and  othe  forms  of  blame-avoidance.  For  instance,  the  arguments  which  many 
of  the  students  in  the  transcript  in  Chapter  5 make  of  their  answers  to 
the  exam  questions  are,  as  one  might  expect,  full  of  acts  scored  as  deny- 
ing depression.  Given  student's  personal  investment  in  exams  and  grades, 
we  could  hardly  expect  them  not  to  feel  depressed  if  their  answers  are 
considered  wrong  or  if  their  grades  are  low  and,  given  the  opportunity , we 
could  also  hardly  expect  them  not  to  respond  with  attempts  to  counter  these 

unpleasant  feelings. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  this  far  may  be  wondering  how  an  act 
was  defined.  An  act  was  considered  to  be  complete  at  the  point  at  which 
the  scorer  felt  he  had  to  turn  to  new  categories  in  order  to  capture  ac- 
curately the  feelings  being  expressed.  Usually  this  meant  that  the  sen- 
tence was  the  effective  unit  of  analysis,  although  the  reader  of  Chapter 
5 will  note  that  a single  act  may  be  as  long  as  one  or  two  paragraphs  of 
the  transcript.  A further  consideration  for  defining  acts  is  that  when  a 
member  is  interrupted,  his  next  statement  is  considered  to  be  the  start  of 
a new  act,  even  if  the  scoring  has  not  changed.  Typically. the  number  of. 
acts  per  session  using  this  system  is  about  200,  although  in  the  transcript 
in  Chapter  5 there  are  over  400  acts  scored,  accurately  reflecting  the  in- 
tensity and  complexity  of  emotion  being  expressed  in  that  session. 

We  have  now  finished  our  exposition  of  the  categories  we  used  to  content 
analyze  the  interactions  which  occured  in  our  four  classrooms.  A word  needs 
to  be  said  about  the  multiple  scoring  of  acts.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
above  that  acts  which  contain  the  expression  of  a single  emotion  are  rare; 
and  indeed  one  is  often  astonished  at  the  richness  of  emotion  expressed  in 
single,  sometimes  linguistically  short,  acts.  It  would . certainly  be  rea- 
sonable of  the  reader  to  wonder  if  this  complexity  is  simply. too  over 
whelming  and  whether  by  scoring  many  expressions  of  emotion  in  a concentrated 
act  one  eventually  ends  up  with  an  unmanageable,  Jackson  Pollack  like  can 
vas,  beautiful  from  a distance,  but  impossibly  distracting  close  up.  In  part, 
this  study  is  an  attempt  to  answer  that  criticism  in  the  negative.  Even  at 
the  level  of  a single  act,  however,  we  feel  that,  rather  than  intolerably  con 
fusing,  multiple  scoring  makes  much  more  clear  (or  at  least  clearly  suggests) 
what  was  going  on  at  a given  moment  in  the  interaction. 

Let  one  example  suffice  for  now;  the  reader. may  want  to  raise  this 
question  again  as  he  proceeds  through  our  analysis  of  the  data.  We  turn 
once  more  to  the  transcript  in  Chapter  5,  and  to  Mr.  WI's  statement. in  Act 
157.  If  the  reader  follows  the  transcript  from  the  beginning  to  this  point, 
he  will  note  that  Mr.  WI  has  strongly  and  antagonistically  resisted  Mr.C  s 
explanations  about  the  answers  to  the  exam  questions.  This  open  hostility 
seems  to  trigger  off  a wave  of  students  to  come  to  Mr.  C's  support,  which  he 
indeed  welcomed.  By  Act  157,  Mr.  WI  has  in  effect  been  isolated  from  the 
main  "camp,"  as  it  were,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  awkward  and  embarrasing 
position  of  not  only  being  the  "odd  man  out/'  the  person  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
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but  also  of  having  to  deal  with  Mr.  C’s  attempts  to  resolve  the  conflict 
and  make  reparation  to  him.  After  Mr.  C gets  through  telling  the  class ^ 
how  involved  personally  he  had  been  getting  in  the  argument,  and  eliciting 
a laugh  from  the  class,  he  says,  attempting  to  get  others  to  talk,  about 
their  personal  involvement,  "Did  that  feeling  sort  of  — urn—-  was  this 
part  of  what  some  of  you  people  felt  as  well  or  ?"  at  which  point 
Mr.  WI  says,  "I  was  just  trying  to  pick  up  a few  extra  points  (Act  157;. 

This  act  is  scored  for  Withdrawal,  Making  Reparation, Showing  Dependence, denying 
Anxiety,  and  Denying  Depression.  In  context,  all  seem  appropriate;  one 
senses  Mr.  WI  opting  out  of  the  conflict,  trying  to  minimize  or  neutralize 
the  hostility.  At  the  same  time  he  suddenly  adopts  a dependent  stance. 

("I’m  only  a’ lowly  student,  trying  to  do  what  little  I can  to  make  it  in  a 
system  where  I control  very  few  resources"),  and  denies,  as  Mr.  C seemed  to 
suggest,  that  he  in  any  way  felt  vulnerable  or  guilty  about  letting  his  emo- 
tions "run  away"  with  him.  This  act,  then,  not  only  has  the. effect  of 
chastising  Mr.  C for  implying  that  Mr.  WI  was  at  all  responsible  for  the 
disruptive  affects  generated  in  the  discussion,  but  also  catches  Mr.  C when 
he  has  made  himself  vulnerable  by  admitting  that  he  in  fact  got  somewhat  de- 
fensive and  over-emotional.  In  effect,  Mr.  WI,  through  that  combination  of 
emotional  expressions,  has  fairly  effectively  thrown  the  burden  of  blame  and 
responsibility  for  what  went  onto  Mr,  C,  with  the  further  implication  that 
there  is  no  need  to  examine  his  own  motives  in  defending  his  intellectual 
position.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  WI  seems  to  be  saying,  "If  you  raise  this  is- 
sue again,  I’m  going  to  come  right  back  at  you  the  same  way. as  before,  and 
since  I know  that  I am  not  as  conflicted  as  you  are,  there  is  no  need  to 
examine  whether  or  not  my  motives  for  holding  the  position  I took  in  the 
argument  were  mixed  in  any  way."  In  fact,  when  the  issue  again  comes  up, 

Mr.  WI  comes  right  back  to  the  attack;  however,  this  time,  Mr.  C clearly 
overwhelms  him  by  his  arguments. 

We  certainly  grant  that  this  is  complicated,  but,  we  feel,  complicated 
in  a way  that  allows  us  to  raise  important  questions.  Why  does  Mr.  WI  need 
to  conceptualize  his  relationship  to  Mr.  C as  if  they  were  on  a battlefield. 
Where  does  his  anti-intraceptive,  externalizing  style  come  from?  What  kind, 
of  work  in  the  classroom  is  possible  for  such  a person?  How  does. his  behavior 
effect  the  relationship  Mr.  C has  with  other  students?  How  does  it  interfere 
or  facilitate  their  ability  to  work?  This  study  is,  hopefully,  a start  along 
the  path  to  answering  such  questions. 

Mechanics  of  studying  the  classrooms 

The  procedure  for  scoring  classroom  interaction  using  the. 16  category 
system  was  as  follows.  A single  observer  (a  graduate  student  in  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan)  was  assigned  to  each  classroom.  This  person 
brought  a tape  recorder  to  each  session  of  the  class  throughout  the  semester, 
was  formally  introduced  as  a research  assistant,  and  thereafter  observed  and 
tape  recorded  each  session.  Scoring  of  the  tapes  was  then  carried  out  by 
each  observer,  who  scored  the  tapes  for  the  group  he  had  observed.  The  aata 
from  the  scoring  protocols  were  then  punched  onto  cards  for  later  data  ana  y 
sis.  In  addition  to  the  taping,  the  students  filled  out  various  instruments 
designed  for  this  study  both  during  and  after  the  semester.  Two  years  later, 
each  student  was  mailed  another  follow-up  questionnaire.  Finally,  the  obser- 
ver interviewed  each  student  once  during  the  semester  and  interviewed  the 
teacher  several  times.  The  instruments  and  interview  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  at  later  points  in  this  book. 
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The  sample 


Since  the  bulk  of  this  study  focuses  on  the  teachers,  students,  and  class- 
rooms in  great  and  complex  detail,  there  is  not  much  point  here  in  entering 
into  a close  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sample.  Some  background, 
however,  may  help  the  reader  to  get  a feeling  for  the  context  in  which  this 
study  was  carried  out.  We  selected  four  sections  of  Introductory  Psychology 
(Psychology  as  a Social  Science)  at  the  University  of  Michigan  as  our  sample. 
Each  of  these  sections  was  taught  by  a male  graduate  student  in  psychology, 
two  of  whom  were  in  the  field  of  social  psychology,  and  two  of  whom  were  m 
the  field  of  clinical  psychology.  These  teachers  were  similar  m some  impor- 
tant ways.  First,  they  had  all  taught  at  least  one  semester  previously,  but 
considered  themselves  as  neophytes  in  the  teaching  profession.  Second,  they 
were  all  students  themselves  at  the  time  they  were  teaching , taking  required 
graduate  courses,  getting  ready  to  pass  preliminary  examinations,  and  the 
like.  Thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  they  all  shared  a common  work 
environment  by  being  part  of  the  introductory  psychology  teaching  system. 

What  this  meant  was  that  each  of  the  teachers  had  complete  autonomy  to  teach 
the  course  the  way  he  wanted.  He  developed  his  own  syllabus,  prepared  his 
own  materials  for  lecture  or  discussion,  developed  hift  own  tests  and  graded 
the  students  as  he  saw  fit.  These  sections  met  three  times  a week,  and  once 
a week  all  students  in  the  course  (approximately  1200)  assembled  in  a lecture 
hall  to  hear  lectures  or  see  movies  or  listen  to  round-table  discussions. 
However,  there  was  no  demand  that  the  weekly  "mass"  lecture  be  integrated 
into  the  discussion  section  course.  The  rationale  for  this  system  is  dis 
cussed  in  more  detail  in  a later  chapter.  Suffice  it.  to  say  that  this  sys- 
tem fostered  the  growth  of  a surprisingly  tightly  interlocked  peer  culture 
which  at  its  best,  supported  these  teachers  in  their  attempts  to  work  out 
a meaningful  teaching  style.  During  the  semester  in  which  this  study  took 
place,  the  week  teaching  seminar  was  the  scene  of  some  lively  and  intense 
confrontations  between  young  teachers  in- the  process  of  forming  their  own 
philosophies  of  teaching.  Indeed,  as  will  be  clearer  later,  many  of  the 
critical  events  of  the  classroom  groups'  histories  were  precipitated  by 
teachers  responding  to  pressures  they  felt  emanating  from  their  peers. 

The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a fairly  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  predominantly  middle  and  upper-middle  class  population  upon 
which  the  University  of  Michigan  draws.  Most  of  the  students  were  second- 
semester  freshmen,  a sizeable  minority  were  second-semester  sophomores,  and 
a handful  were  juniors  or  seniors  perhaps  taking  the  course  to  fulfill  a 
requirement  they  had  skipped  in  their  earlier  years  at  the  University.  Al- 
though it  is  typical  for  men  to  outnumber  women  at  universities , our  sample 
was  divided  approximately  equally  between  men  and  women,  reflecting  the  com- 
monly observed  fact  that  women  tend  to  cluster  in  courses  which  emphasize  . 
personality  and  development  as  this  one  did.  Most  of  these  students  were  in 
the  Liberal  Arts  college;  small  minorities  represented  Engineering,  Chemistry 
Business  Administration,  and  Architecture  colleges.  These  students,  it  should 
be  noted,  knew  that  they  were  subjects  in  a study,  and  m fact  were  paid  $1 
for  their  participation. 
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V - 2:  Dimensions  of  Teacher  and  Student  Activity 


Before  proceeding  with  the  description  and  analysis  of  teacher-student 
interaction  we  need  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  first  process  through 
which  we  would  try  to  understand  the  affective  states  captured  by  the  cat- 
egory system.  The  statistical  technique  most  appropriate  to  this  effort 
is  factor  analysis,  and  perhaps  a few  words  are  in  order  about  what,  in 
our  view,  factor  analysis  can  and  cannot  accomplish. 

The  basic  idea  underlying  factor  analysis  is  that  any  measure,  no 
matter  how  descriptive  and  interesting  in  its  own  right,  may  be  viewed  as 
reflecting  some  pattern  of  presumably  more  basic  or  fundamental  attributes. 
Cattell  has  distinguished  between  surface  traits,  for  which  the  categories 
would  be  the  relevant  analog,  and  source  traits,  to  which  the  factors  sought 
in  these  analyses  would  be  analagous.  We  shall  wish  to  use  the  terms 
phenotypic  and  genotypic  in  a similar  manner  to  describe  the  categories  and 
factor,  respectively o The  argument  here  would  be  that  two  feelings  which 
are  shown  to  go  together  may  be  viewed  as  phenotypic  manifestations  of  some 
common  underlying  affective  process . 

If  Expressing  Anxiety  were  found  to  be  positively  related  to  Expressing 
Depression,  as  in  a previous  study  (Mann,  1967),  we  might  then  conclude  that 
both  categories  are,  at  least  in  part,  reflections  of  a more  basic  or  geno- 
typic dimension  called  distress.  Before  pursuing  the  actual  data  on  the 
feelings  of  teachers  or  students,  however,  it  is  important  to  specify  the 
two  kinds  of  genotypic  processes  in  terms  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  under- 
stand our  factors:  the  situational  and  the  historical  determinants  of  the 
observed  feelings. 

The  situation  may  be  such  that,  given,  for  example,  the  particular 
task  and  structural  realities,  certain  feelings  have  positive  or  negative 
associations  with  one  another.  To  take  one  such  case,  we  have  found  in 
this  study  that  for  the  teachers  to  be  dominant  is  inversely  related  to 
their  tendency  to  be  scored  as  Resisting  and  Accepting,  two  feelings  which 
are  in  turn  positively  related  to  one  another.  Upon  close  examination  it 
turned  out  that  Showing  Dominance  (and  talking  a great  deal  of  the  time) 
are  characteristic  of  the  lecture  style  employed  on  some  days,  whereas 
both  Accepting  and  Resisting  are  characteristic  of  a more  reactive  dis- 
cussion style  employed  on  other  days.  The  covariation  of  agreeing  and  dis- 
agreeing observed  in  the  classroom  might  not  be  found  elsewhere,  but  in  this 
situation  the  genotypic  dimension  of  lecturing  vs.  discussing  turns  out 
to  be  of  considerable  importance. 

The  second  class  of  genotypes  which  we  must  consider  in  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  covariation  of  two  or  more  categories  has  to  do  with 
various  previously  learned  associations  between  feelings  and  between  the 
several  modes  by  which  feelings  may  be  expressed.  For  example,  we  find  in 
this  classroom  study,  as  we  did  in  an  earlier  study  of  more  intense  and 
volatile  classroom  groups  (Mann,  1967),  that  for  the  students,  Guilt  Inducing 
and  Showing  Dependency  are  positively  related  to  one  another.  Might  this 
fact  reflect  some  underlying  genotypic  process  deriving  from  each  student's 
prior  contact  with  authority  figures?  There  are  indications  that  one  an- 
tecedent of  this  pattern  of  dependency  and  complaining  is  a sense  that 


authorities  can  be  disappointingly  weak.  From  these  and  other  data  we  are_ 
led,  then,  to  think  about  the  personal  histories  of  the  group  members  out 
of  which  come  interpersonal  styles  and  predispositions  that  affect  their 
perceptions  and  feelings  in  the  classroom.  This  conviction  is  strengthened 
by  additional  evidence  which  indicates  that  Guilt-Inducing  in  the  very  same 
set  of  classrooms  is  also,  in  the  context  of  another  factor,  positively 
related  to  Showing  Count erdep endency . Evidently  the  classroom  situation, 
while  it  produced  disappointment  in  some,  produced  another  genotypic  process, 
which  might  be  called  rebellion  or  challenge,  that  is  particularly  active 
in  some  students  or  on  some  occasions. 

The  two  genotypic  processes,  situational  and  historical,  are  hope- 
lessly interwined  in  most  cases,  but  our  effort  in  this  discussion  has  been 
simply  to  alert  the  reader  that  neither  explanatory  set  will  do  all  the 
necessary  work.  A reasonable  expectation  about  what  factor  analyses  can 
yield,  given  the  data  in  terms  of  sixteen  categories,  is  that  we  may  learn 
from  the  covariation  among  the  categories,  how  individuals,  influenced  and 
constrained  as  they  are  by  the  major  interpersonal  styles  available  to 
members  of  this  society,  manage  to  organize  the  various  feelings  they  are 
experiencing  within  the  additional  constraint  of  a particular  task  situa- 
tion which  is  both  new  and  familiar  to  all  the  participants. 

It  must  be  evident  that  we  are  not  likely  in  this  study  to  emerge, 
as  might. those  using  factor  analysis  to  study  the  dimensions  of  human  abil- 
ities, with  "invariant"  dimensions  applicable  to  any  social  situation.  Our 
hopes  are  more  modest.  After  appropriate  statistical  operations  on  the"going- 
togetherness"  of  the  sixteen  categories  we  can  hope  for  three  kinds  of  gains 
over  the  situation  which  obtains  when  we  use  simply  the  original  set  of 
categories.  First,  we  will  have  some  greater  sense  of  how  the  sixteen  cat- 
egories go  together.  For  example,  we  have  found  in  this  study  that  Express- 
ing Anxiety  and  Expressing  Depression  do  not  in  fact  go  together  in  any  way 
which  would  cause  us  to  invoke,  for  these  data,  any  such  genotypic  process 
as  distress;  however.  Expressing  Anxiety  does  turn  out  to  be  positively  re- 
lated to  Showing  Dependency  and  negatively  related  to  Identifying  which 
makes  us  wonder  what  kind  of  genotypic  process  could  exist  such  that  ident- 
ifying with  the  teacher  turns  out  to  define  one  end  of  a dimension  while 
anxiety  and  dependency  define  the  other  end.  More  of  that  later;  for  now 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  factor  analysis  raises  a while  series 
of  questions  as  to  why  certain  categories  go  together  in  a positive  or  a 
negative  fashion. 

If  that  were  our  only  interest,  however,  the  zero  order  correlation 
matrix  would  answer  such  questions  in  a perfectly  satisfactory  fashion. 

The  second  yield  of  factor  analysis,  not  available  from  an  inspection  of 
the  correlation  matrix,  involves  an  appreciation  of  the  several  meanings 
of  a single  category  depending  on  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  Each 
factor  or  dimension  specifies  several  categories  which  go  together  to  de- 
fine the  positive  end  of  a dimension,  and  if  - bipolar,  another  set  of 
categories  defines  the  negative  end  of  the  dimension. 

To  take  an  example  from  the  teacher's  behavior,  Showing  Dominance 
turns  out  in  this  study  to  suggest  three  underlaying  processes,  each  of 
which  is  statistically  independent  of  the  others.  One  variation  on  the 
teacher's  dominance  occurs  when  the  teacher  talks  a great  deal,  seems  quite 
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preoccupied  with  the  content  material,  and  scores  relatively  low  on  the 
categories  indicative  of  the  responsive,  close  teaching  style.  Varia- 
tion one  amounts  essentially  to  a lecturing  style  within  which. -dominance 
has  its  first  meaning.  The  second  context  within  which  Showing  Dominance 
occurs  provides  no  evidence  about  what  else  is  present,  only  evidence 
about  what  is  absent.  Dominance,  in  the  second  factor  worth  considering, 
is  the  opposite  of  a somewhat  hostile  and  depressed  performance,  and  our 
task  becomes  one  of  understanding  dominance  in  this  sense,  as  an  alter- 
native to  or  escape  from  a certain  bitterness  and  discouragement.  The 
third  factor  or  gestalt  of  feelings  within  which  we  find  Showing  Dominance 
suggests  that  dominance,  in  the  context  now  of  Resistance,  is  the  opposite 
of  two  categories  (Identifying  and  Showing  Independence)  which  convey  a 
kind  of  collegial  and  informal  relationship.  We  shall  in  the  later  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter  discuss  each  of  these  factors.  Our  point  here  is 
that  one  value  of  factor  analysis  lies  precisely  in  this  kind  of  un- 
raveling process  wherein  one  can  sense  the  several  functions  and  meanings 
of  a single  category  by  learning  about  the  several  contexts  within  which 
it  is  likely,  or  unlikely,  to  occur.  Showing  Dominance  turns  out  to  in- 
dicate (a)  a highly  active  or  lecturing  style,  (b)  a lifting  of  the  de- 
pressive and  discouraged  feelings  to  which  teachers  are  prone,  and  (c)  a 
kind  of  distance  or  formality  vis  a vis  the  students.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  three  contexts  are  operative  at  the 
time. 


The  third  advantage  of  factor  analysis  is  that  one  is  able  to  make . 
the  number  of  variables  more  manageable,  to  reduce  the  dimensionality  of 
one's  total  set  of  measures.  In  questionnaire  construction  where  one  might 
reduce  several  hundred  items  to  five  or  ten  factors  this  is  of  enormous 
importance,  but  in  our  data  this  advantage  is  of  less  relevance.  It  is 
true  that  graphing  or  otherwise  manipulating  sixteen  categories  could  be- 
come burdensome,  but  our  analyses  yielded  seven  factors  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  students.  The  savings  are  not  enormous,  and  we  feel  that  the  gains 
derivable  from  the  two  sets  of  seven  factors  flow  primarily  from  our  ability 
to  capture  and  estimate  in  quantitative  terms  at  least  some  of  the  important 
patterns  of  feelings  which  underly  the  sixteen  categories. 

ii  1 1 

We  are  now  finished  with  the  discussion  of  Why  factor  analysis,  and  the 
next  order  of  business  is  to  present  the  results  of  our  efforts.  We  intend 
to  present  our  data. here  and  throughout  the  book  in  two  ways.  In  the  text 
we  will  present  the  data  in  a form  which  the  general  order  to  evaluate 
and  extend  our  work.  Thus,  in  presenting  the  two  factor  analyses,  the 
complete  factor  matrix,  the  data  pooling  procedures  used  to  obtain  these 
factors,  and  the  factor  estimation  techniques  used  for  subsequent  analysis 
will  all  be  discussed  in  the  footnotes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  We  will 
also,  from  time  to  time,  remove  to  the  nether land  of  methodological  foot- 
notes some  of  the  self justifying  rationales  which,  however  controversial 
to  the  cohort  of  researchers,  might  seem  picayune  and  irrelevant  to  the 
college  teacher  who  is  curious  more  about  what  we  found  than  about  the  how's 
and  why's  of  our  research  operation. 

Factor  analysis  of  the  sixteen  categories,  whether  for  teachers  or 
students,  begins  with  the  intercorrelations  of  the  categories.  What  must 
be  determined  before  one  can  calculate  the  intercorrelations  is  what  con- 
stitutes a data-point,  a segment  of  observed  behavior  which  is  the  basic 
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unit  of  the  total  population  of  data  points.  The  time  segment  chosen  as 
the  basis  for  these  factor  analyses  was  that  period  of  time  within  which 
both  the  teacher  and  the  students  taken  as  a whole,  initiated  twenty  scor- 
abl  acts  The  20-20  segment  was  chosen  as  the  smallest  unit  of  time  f 
which  stable  enough  data  lere  available  on  both  the  teachers  and  the  students, 
and  the  preference  for  the  smallest  possible  time-span  reflected  our  sense 
that  as  the  time  span  increased,  dynamically  disparate  elements  would  be 
thrown  together  and  thus  obscure  the  underlying  interpersonal  processes. 

Each  factor  analysis  was  based  on  a total,  after  pooling  the  data  from 
all  four  groups  , of  582  20-20  segments.  For  the  factor  analysis  of  the 
teacher's  behavior  a seventeenth  variable  was  added:  the  pe rcentage  of 

the  acts  in  the  segment  initiated  by  the  teacher  relative  to  the  total  _ 
acts  of  ''the’  teacher-*  plus  the  students . It  is  ^.belled  A . 
were  extracted  and  rotated  from  each  set  of  data. 

Tables  11-1  and  II-2  show  in  schematic  form  the  major  and  minor  load- 
ines  of  each  variable  on  the  seven  factors.  In  these  cryptic  summaries  we 
have  in  effect  reduced  the  complexity  of  the  full  factor  matrix  to  an  indica- 

has^major  positive  loadings  from  two  categories.  Resisting  and  Accepting, 
and  has  a major  negative  loading  from  XT  and  a minor  0I" 

Showing  Dominance  and  Identifying.  The  question  now  is  how,  £ . 

though  the  not  entirely  unknown  procedure  of  "free  associating  to  the  ar 
ray  of  titles  of  variables  with  major  positive  and  negative  loading  , 
can  come  to  understand  the  genotypic  process? 

After  extracting  the  seven  teacher  and  the  seven  student  factors,  what 
we  did  was  to  attempt  to  retrace  our  steps  and  identify  those  segments  which 
best  exemplified  the  positive  and  negative  ends  of  each  dimension.  InM°^er 
to  accomplish  this  we  needed  to  estimate  how  each  segment  would  3s“re 
each  of  the  fourteen  factors.  Factor  estimates  were  calculated,  and  we 
then  located  from  eight  to  twelve  segments  which  were  very  high  and  a 
s^ilar  n^ber  which8were  very  low  on  a given  factor  and  were  at  the : same 
time  in  the  medium  range  on  all  other  factors.  We  then  returned  to  the 
tape  recordings  of.  these  segments  in  order  to  determine  the  content , tone , 
and  interpersonal  dynamics  of  the  particular  segments.  Our  analysis  of 
each  factor  will  begin  with  a resume  of  the  particular  cat^s then 
nositive  and  negative  loadings  on  the  factor  in  question,  but  we  will  then 
try  to  indicate  in  more  qualitative  terms  what  characterizes  temos  rep 
resentative  segments  at  each  end  of  the  pole.  Finally,  we  will  try 
summarize  our  impression  of  the  major  genotypic  processes  reflected  m 
the  factors  which  emerged  from  these  analyses. 
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Table  II  - 2 

Dimensions  of  Student  Behavior 


Categories 


1 Moving  Against 


-ERIC 


Factors 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


2 

Resisting 

++ 

3 

Withdrawing 

+ 

— 

4 

Guilt  Inducing 

- 

++ 

5 

Making  Reparation 

++ 

6 

Identifying 

++ 

7 

Accepting 

++ 

8 

Moving  Toward 

- 

+ 

++ 

9 

Dependency 

— 

- 

10 

Independence 

++ 

11 

Counterdependence 

++ 

12 

Expressing  Anxiety 

— 

13 

Denying  Anxiety 

++ 

14 

Self-Esteem 

++ 

15 

Expressing  Depression 

++ 

16 

Denying  Depression 

++ 
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Teacher  Factor  1 


Reaction 


Proaction 


major  positive  loadings 

resisting 

accepting 


major  negative  loadings 
percent  teacher 


minor  negative  loadings 
showing  dominance 
identifying 


The  most  salient  aspect  of  Reaction,  the  positive  pole  of  Teacher 
Factor  I,  is  that  the  teacher  accounts  for  fewer  of  the  acts  than  is 
usual;  that  is,  the  students  do  a.  higher  proportion  of  the  talking.  Many 
of  the  teacher^  comments  are  direct  responses  to  student  acts,  a fact  in- 
dicated by  the  importance  of  his  accepting-resisting  style  in  the  segments 
which  scored  highest  on  this  factor.  The-. distinguishing  quality  of  Re- 
action is  a high  degree  of  interplay  among  the  participants  in  the  class- 
room. 

In  proaction,  the  other  pole  of  this  factor,  most  of  the  talking  is 
done  by  the  teacher.  We  find  fewer  Accepting-Resisting  responses  to  the 
students,  a reduction  accompanied  by  new  stresses  in  the  directions  of 
dominance  and  identification.  The  dominance  in  Proaction  is  primarily 
that  which  we  associate  with  an  expert's  lecture.  Similarly  adapted  to 
a lecture  model  is  the  Identifying  found  here,  represented,  for  instance, 
by  the  "we"  in  "where  we  seemed  to  be  going  in  the  last  session  leads  me 
to  say  some  things  about..."  In  acting  thus  the  teacher  presumes,  often 
without  checking  the  degree  to  which  it  corresponds  to  reality  that  he 
and  the  students  are  striding  off  into  the  unknown  with  roughly  equal 
amounts  of  curiosity  and  task  orientation.  More  often  than  not,  the  scor- 
ing sheets  from  segments  which  had  extreme  scores  on  Proaction  include 
page  after  page  of  lecturing.  The  teacher  carries  on  a. monologue,  pro- 
ceeding by  reacting  to  his  own  statements. 

While  the  Proaction  end  of  this  factor  denotes  processess  which  are 
quite  similar  from  one  classroom  to  the  next.  Reaction  denotes  processes 
which  differ  somewhat  across  the  four  classrooms.  In  some  classrooms 
there  were  long  student-led  discussions  with  no  more  than  an  occasional 
addition  or  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  In  others,  the  highest  degree 
of  interplay  consisted  in  the  teacher's  questioning  the  students  or  vice 
versa  with  little  interaction  among  the  students  themselves.  In  study- 
ing the  developmental  history  of  the  classroom,  however,  we  can  ask  the 
same  key  question  in  all  four  cases:  Why  does  the  teacher  during  some 

specific  periods  of  time  switch  to  a style  which,  allows  more  interplay 
than  does  the  extreme  of  Proaction. 

As  one  can  imagine,  there  are  innumerable  considerations  which  may 
combine  to  nudge  a teacher  in  one  direction  or  the  other  alone  the  Re- 
action-Proaction  continuum.  A proactive  style,  for  example  may  reflect 
a teacher's  fears  that  were  the  students  to  get  the  floor,  they  would 
attack  his  methods  and  ideas  or  subvert  progress  via  naive  comments  or 
inane  detours.  At  other  times,  however,  we  find  the  teacher  lecturing 
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because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he  had  been  unable  to  involve  students 
in  the  reactive  discussion  he  would  have  preferred.  Or,  still  again,  Pro- 
action may  indicate  that  the  teacher  feels  he  has  something  especially 
valuable  to  impart  which  he  can  best  put  across  in  a monologue. 

The  considerations  which  make  the  teacher  move  toward  a reactive  style 
as  more  comfortable  or  effective  are  similarly  variegated.  The  teacher  may, 
for  example,  feel  a need  to  discover  where  the  students  stand  either  in 
regard  to  their  depth  of  understanding  of  the  material  or  in  regard  to  their 
feeling  about  what  has  been  happening  in  the  classroom.  He  may  also  want 
to  involve  che  students  in  the  subject  by  getting  them  to  think  and  speak 
actively  about  it  or  to  foster  their  feelings  of  competence  and  excitement 
in  reaching  conclusions  under  their  own  steam. 

Although  there  are  inevitably  some  students  who  are  anxious  to  talk 
more  and  others  who  would  rather  have  the  teacher  iecture,  the  formal  au- 
thority vested  in  the  teacher  gives  him  the  final  power  to  decide  between 
reactive  and  proactive  classroom  styles.  Usually  he  will  alternate  easily 
between  them  as  the  need  strikes  him.  But  this  same  decision  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  major  structural  changes  which  propose  to  give  one  style 
long-term  supremacy.  For  example,  the  teacher  of  Class  B spent  the  eleventh 
session  presenting  a plan  whereby  everyone  would  sit  in  a circle  and  stu- 
dents would  be  appointed  to  lead  discussions.  This  plan  was  adopted  and 
the  next  nine  sessions  score  as  highly  reactive.  By  the  end  of  this  period, 
there  was  a . general  feeling  that  more  structure' was  needed,  and  the  teacher 
formally  announced  the  beginning  of  a proactive  lecture  phase. 

Some.  Reaction  Segments : 

1.  A discussion  among  the  students  regarding  child-rearing  proceeds 
for  several  minutes.  When  some  confusion  arises,  Mr.  B breaks  in  to  pull 
a few  of  the  threads  together  and  to  criticize  some  of  the  comments  the 
students  have  made. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  a lecture  on  genetics,  a number  of  students  be- 
Seige  the  teacher  with  questions  and  criticisms.  Mr.  C replies  to  each  of 
them,  amending  and  broadening  some  of  his  previous  statements  in  the  process. 
He  then  proceeds  with  the  lecture,  but, .^in-the  process,  asking  questions 

and  obtaining  answers  more  frequently  to  assure  himself  that  the  class  is 
following  his  presentation. 

Some  Proaction  Segments : 

1.  It  is  late  in  the  first  session.  Mr.  B is  explaining  procedural 
and  formal  details  and  responding  to  infrequent  requests  for  clarification 
from  the  students.  He  then  launches  into  a twenty-minute- long  explication 
of  his  plans  for  the  class. 

2.  Mr.  D is  giving  a long  lecture  about  the  use  of  scientific  method 
in  the  social  sciences.  Just  before  the  hour  ends,  the  students  ask  some 
questions  about  the  details  of  the  assignment. 
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Teacher  Factor  II 


Role  Satisfaction 


Role  Dissatisfaction 


major  positive  loading 
showing  dominance 


major  negative  loading 
denying  depression 
expressing  depression 
moving  against 


minor  negative  loading 
making  reparation 


The  hallmark  of  those  segments  which  scored  low  on  Factor  II  is  the 
teacher’s  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  classroom.  The 
two  high  loadings  on  depression  reflect  not  only  the  teacher’s  frustration 
but  also  his  inclination  to  blame  himself  for  either  causing  or  being  unable 
to  alter  the  discouraging  state  of  affairs.  An  additional  tendency  to  shift 
th6  blame  to  the  students  shows  up  in  the  large  loading  on  Moving  Against 
and  the  concomitant  reparation  for  hostility  either  expressed  or  felt. 

We  find  a variety  of  factors  which  depress  teachers  and  shake  their 
confidence.  Often,  a large  number  of  such  factors  are  found  together  and 
signify  a pervasive  failure  of  communication  or  lack  of  any  consensus  about 
goals.  One  factor  often  encountered  is  the  apparent  inability  of  students 
to  grasp  and  apply  concepts  and  viewpoints  which  seem  quite  natural  to  their 
instructors.  This  can  raise  grave  doubts  in  teachers  about  their  ability 
to  put  ideas  across  and  to  judge  accurately  the  needs  of  their  students. 

It  forces  instructors  to  revise  hopes  and  schedules  in  midstream.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  instructor  may  be  tempted  to  suspect  the  students  of  laziness, 
passive  aggression,  or  even  crippling  stupidity. 

Other  problems  that  arise  frequently  are  more  directly  traceable  to 
conflicting  aims  of  the  parties  in  the  classroom.  One  is  a tendency  for 
the  students’  concerns  about  grades  and  tests  to  overshadow  other  elements 
of  classroom  life.  The  teacher  feels  himself  cast  as  a distant  ogre  and 
may  see  the  students  as  timeservers  totally  uninterested  in  what  he  has  to 
offer.  Another  is  that  students  in  these  classes  were  seldom  as  independent 
as  instructors  might  have  desired;  they  often  favored  passive  intake  of 
knowledge  over  any  more  active  role  in  their  own  educations.  At  the  other 
extreme,  too  much  student  independence  led,  on  occasion,  to  fears  on  the 
teacher’s  part  that  he  was  losing  control  of  the  class  and  that  time  was  being 
wasted  in  fruitless  discussion. 

In  classroom  situations  where  the  teacher  experiences  frustration  and 
communications  break  down,  he  may  be  led  into  fantasies  and  actions  which  are 
self -contradictory  and  harmful  to  chances  of  improving  the  situation.  Rather 
than  attempting  to  discover  the  true  level  of  student  understanding,  he  may 
imagine  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  his  students  don’t  understand  him  at 
all  and  that  they  are  waiting  to  demolish  every  argument  he  makes . He  may 
become  so  defensive  towards  criticism  that  he  is  unable  to  use  the  information 
it  conveys  in  his  attempts  to  resolve  the  problems  which  impede  progress. 
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He  may  inspire  distrust  by  soliciting  student  suggestions  as  to  how  to  improve 
the  class  and  by  then  treating  these  same  suggestions  as  attacks  which  must 
be  strongly  countered. 

During  periods  of  role  dissatisfaction,  the  teacher  appears  to  doubt 
his  desire  and  ability  to  play  the  many  roles  which  are  part  of  his  job. 

As  an  expert  in  his  field,  he  feels  he  has  nothing  to  say  or  is  unable  to 
communicate  what  he  does  have  to  say.  He  may  feel  he  uses  his  authority  too 
harshly  or  too  weakly,  or  both,  but  at  different  moments.  Filled  with  self 
doubts  and  facing  an  unresponsive  or  contentious  class,  he  is  especially 
unable  to  present  himself  as  a model  for  emulation  or  to  transmit  his  en- 
thusiasm and  involvement  in  his  field. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  incidentally  to  think  that  the  teacher’s  dis- 
satisfaction is  always  completely  evident  either  to  himself  or  to  the  stu- 
dents. The  importance  of  the  category  of  Denying  Depression  is  one  in- 
dicator of.  the  teacher’s  frequent  attempts  to  suppress  or  ignore  disruptive 
feelings  when  Role  Dissatisfaction  is  present.  Many  of  these  segments  roll 
by  with  no  more  indication  that  things  are  amiss  than  a dull  note  in  the 
teacher’s  voice  or  an  infrequent  sarcastic  remark.  In  other  segments  dis- 
satisfaction may  be  hidden  by  forced  joking  or  a feverish  involvement  with 
strictly  intellectual  material.  Depression,  hostility  and  reparation  are 
low,  and  in  their  place,  one  finds  a high  concentration  of  self-confidence 
and  effective  teaching.  The  positive  loading  on  Showing  Dominance  indicates 
that  the  teacher  is  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  or  use  his  position  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  class  without  arousing  his  own  fears  of  being 
sadistic,  demanding,  overpersonal,  etc.  His  confidence  high  and  his  nega- 
tive feelings  toward  the  class  eased,  the  teacher  is  free  to  stimulate 
vicarious  excitement  and  involvement  by  letting  students  identify:' with  his 
own  experiences.  The  teachers  seems  generally  relaxed  in  these  segments 
and  show  a great  deal  more  warmth  toward  the  classes.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
the  activity  of  teaching  and  to  be  genuinely  concerned  about  what  the  stu- 
dents learn. 

Some  Role  Dissatisfaction  segments 

1.  Mr.  D is  reviewing  and  summarizing  an  assignment  on  learning  theory. 
His  style  in. this  segment  involves  asking  questions  as  he  goes  along,  but 
the  students  consistently  fail  to  come  up  with  the  correct  answers.  As 

this  process  continues,  his  behavior  shows  increasing  signs  of  weariness 
and  depression.  At  one  point,  he  is  discussing  a study  done  with  problem- 
solving in  monkeys  and  asks  how  a problem  was  solved.  There  is  a long,  un- 
easy silence.  Finally,  he  says,  "Come  on,  people.  The  monkeys  were  able 
to  solve  it." 

2.  There  is  to  be  an  hour  exam  the  next  session,  and  both  the  teacher 
and  the  students  are  nervous.  Mr.  C is  lecturing  quickly,  laughing,  and 
joking  a good  deal.  The  students  seem  to  understand  the  material  imper- 
fectly. Mr.  C appears  bothered  by  this  and  unhappy  about  the  stress  the 
students  place  on . the  exam.  At  one  point,  after  making  an  elaborate  joke 
to  illustrate  a concept,  he  says  "If  you  don’t  get  this  you’re  in  trouble. 

Any  dramatic  effect  will  do."  He  makes  a number  of  comments  to  the  effect 
of  "Don’t  make  a big  deal  out  of  this  test."  Then  to  illustrate  the  con- 
cept of  interaction  effect,  he  remarks  that  an  authoritarian  personality 
would  dislike  a democratic  teacher  like  himself. 
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Some  Role  Satisfaction  Segments 


1.  Mr,  C is  lecturing  about  psychological  factors  in  the  selection 
of  marriage  partners.  He  sounds  relaxed  and  unhurried.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  he  is  a married  man  helpfully  explaining  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  marriage  to  some  friends  who  haven’t  encountered  them  yet. 

2.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  students,  the  class  is  dis- 
cussing the  psychosexual  development  of  children.  One  student  : asks  for 
clarification  of  a point  and  Mr.  B explains  it  in  detail,  using  the  black- 
board. The  discussion  is  taken  up  again  after  he  has  finished.  There  is 
a smooth  flow  of  interaction  throughout  the  segment. 


Teacher  Factor  III 


Colleague 

major  positive  loadings 

identifying 

showing  idependence 


Formality 

major  negative  loading 
showing  dominance 

minor  negative  loading 
resisting 


The  issue  here  is  one  of  relative  status  and  contrasting  types  of 
leadership.  In  the  Colleague  factor  pattern,  the  teacher  treats  the  stu- 
dents as  equals  and  identifies  with  them.  His  classroom  style  in  this  sit- 
uation casts  him  as  a primus  inter  pares  or  even  a co-explorer  of  the  un- 
charted realms  of  psychology.  There  are  other  times,  however,  when  the 
teacher  acts  somewhat  distant  and  superior.  In  segments  with  high  scores  on 
Formality,  on  the  other  hand  he  tends  to  play  more  the  part  of  the  exper- 
ienced guide  than  a co- explorer.  We  are  left  with  the  impression  of  a 
great  difference  in  status  between  the  teacher  and  the  class.  At  the  ex- 
treme, he  resembles  the  boss  or  overseer. 

Embedded  in  the  polarity  of  this  factor  is  the  issue  of  ownership  or 
responsibility  in  the  classroom.  A class  in  which  the  students  are  consid- 
ered colleagues  is  • to.  some  extent  '’owned"  by  the  students.  They  are  apt 
to  have  more  say  in  the  directions  and  the  content  taken  up.  They  will 
feel  that  they  deserve  some  credit  for  a good  class  and  that  they  bear  some 
of  the  responsibility  for  improving  a bad  one.  In  an  arrangement  where  the 
teacher  functions  as  a formal  supervisor,  however,  he  will  ’own’  the  class- 
room and  determine  what  the  proper  goals  should  be. 

As  with  the  Reaction  factor  pattern,  the  Colleague  factor  pattern 
differs  in  content  from  teacher  to  teacher.  There  are  teachers  who  often 
treat  students  as  academic  equals  and  leave  many  of  the  decisions  affecting 
the  classrom  situation  in  s tudents* hands . For  other  teachers,  acting  as 
a colleague  is  no  more  than  a slight  unbending  from  a consistently  formal 
style.  Nonetheless,  the  teacher  is  always  more  informal  and  egalitarian 
on  the  Colleague  etid  of  the  factor  than  on  the  Formality  end. 
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At  the  extreme  of  the  Colleague  factor,  we  find  the  teacher  who  is 
willing  to  accept  whatever  the  students  happen  to  bring  up  as  defining 
the  subject  matter  for  that  day.  The  primary  functions  of  such  a teacher 
center  on  facilitating  the  students'  journey  along  paths  of  their  own 
choosing,  although  this  may  occasionally  expand  to  include  presenting:  re- 
levant vignettes  from  his  own  experience  for  the  students  to  ponder  as  they 
consider  the  subject  at  hand.  At  the  extreme  of  Formality,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  teacher  who  chooses  the  paths  for  initiating  the  class  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  a subject  that  he  knows  best.  The  issue  of  authority 
is  especially  pivotal  for  this  factor  pattern.  A teacher  trying  to  work 
his  way  into  a Colleague  relationship  tends  to  play  down  the:  authority  ^aspect 
of  his  role,  while  a teacher  moving  toward  Formality  stresses  it  in  various 
ways . 


The  existence  of  Factor  Pattern  III  helps  us  to  distinguish  two  polar- 
ities which  seem  to  be  easily  confused  by  new  teachers.  These  are  formality- 
colleague  and  Proaction- Reaction.  At  first  though:  one  might  think  that 
discussions  are  bound  to  be  less  formal  than  lectures . Our  data  reveal  that 
there  is  no  anomaly  in  having  a discussion  presided  over  by  a teacher  whose 
stance  is  distant  or  superior  nor  in  having  a lecture  presented  to  people 
who  are  viewed  by  the  teacher  as  colleagues.  As  we  shall  see  later,  teach- 
ers sometimes  become  considerably  less  proactive  without  effecting  any 
changes  in  their  underlying  formality  and  distance  from  the  students. 

Some  Colleague , segments 

1.  Some  students  are  attempting  to. figure  out  what  pair  of  then  will 
prepare  some  material  for  a future  class.  After  they  hit  a few  snags,  Mr.  B 
attempts  to  facilitate  a resolution,  e.g.,  "Bonny,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
at  all  possible  to  work  things  out  over  the  telephone?"  They  reject  his 
solution  and  work  out  one  they  like  better. 

2.  Mr.  C is  eagerly  questioning  Nat  who  has  returned  from  a civil 
rights  march  in  Alabama.  After  Nat  makes  some  remarks  about  police  bru- 
tality, the  teacher  launches  into  a story  about  his  experience  with  some 
incredibly  authoritarian  state  troopers.  It's  a long  funny  story  which  he 
tells  in  a quite  informal  manner. 

3.  A student  is  giving  a lecture  on  infancy.  At  one  point,  Mr.  B 
breaks  in,  apologizing,  "Gee*  I hate  to  interrupt,  but  I've  just  got  to  tell 
you  about  this  thing  that  happened  the  other  day."  He  relates  a story  about 
a baby  he  had  observed  over  a period  of  time. 

Some  low  segments 

1.  Mr.  C is  handing  back  a. test.  He  compliments  the  class  liberally 
on  their  performance  then  explains  some  of  his  grading.  The  students  raise 
some  objections,  which  he  attempts  to  meet. 

2.  Mr.  D is  lecturing  on  perception  and  asking  occasional  questions 
as  he  goes.  The  students  grope  for  the  right  answers.  He  tells  then  if 
they  are  correct  or  not.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  class  who  can  claim 
to  know  the  subject  at  all  well. 
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Teacher  Factor  IV 


Punitiveness 


Low  Punitiveness 


major  positive  loadings 
guilt  inducing 
making  reparation 


minor  positive  loading 
expressing  anxiety 


minor  negative  loadings 
identifying 
accepting 
withdrawing 


Punitiveness  is  an  example  of  a unipolar  factor.  Rather  than  provid- 
ing us  with  two  distinct,  opposed  patterns,  it  alj.ows  us  to  speak  only  of 
the  presence  of  absence  of  a particular  aspect  of  the  teacher  s total  re- 
pertoire. Thus  the  score  of  a segment  on  Factor  IV  is  simply  a measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  acts  punitive  in  that  segment. 

Guilt  Inducing  has  by  far  the  highest  loading  on  this  factor  and  is 
the  most  evident  aspect  of  the  high— scoring  segments.  In  these  inter- 
changes, the  teacher  berates  the  students  for  doing  something  wrong.  He 
occasionally  apologizes  for  doing  this,  insisting  that  he  is  generally 
pleased  with  the  students  despite  his  criticism.  The  teacher’s  discomfort 
in  Guilt  Inducing  finds  expression  in  his  anxiety  and  in  the  relative  brev- 
ity of  such  bursts.  The  tension  aroused  in  the  teacher  during  these  seg- 
ments is  apparently  hard  to  sustain,  and  an  outburst  of  Punitiveness  tends 
to  be  followed  rather  quickly  by  a switch  into  Role  Dissatisfaction  or  some 
other  factor  pattern. 

The  tension  involved  is  not  too  hard  to  understand.  A number  of  stu- 
dents have  failed  to  meet  some  goal  which  the  teacher  has  set;  for  example, 
they  may  be  espousing  their  prejudices  rather  than  dealing  with  material  on 
a scientific  basis  or  may  have  failed  to  complete  reading  assignments.  He 
is  attracted  to  using  the  powerful  manipulating  force  of  guilt  to  pull  and 
push  them  towards  attaining  the  unfulfilled  goals  but  is  restrained  by  other 
considerations  from  giving  full  rein  to  this  tendency.  One  such  consider- 
ation is  the  drop  in  his  own  self-esteem  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  actually 
making  the  students  feel  bad.  This  is  accompanied  by  fears  that  Guilt-In- 
ducing will  destroy  all  possibility  for  future  rapport.  Another  factor  in 
his  restraint  is  the  knowledge  that  the  students  might, not  accept  his  assess- 
ment and  might,  instead,  attempt  to  pass  the  blame  for  classroom  deficiences 
back  to  him. 

Although  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  classroom  conditions  are  far 
from  optimal  during  periods  of  high  in  punitiveness,  it  is  perhaps  less 
obvious  that  guilt- inducing  occasionally  represents  an  advance  for  the  teacher. 
It  is  a fact,  however,  that  many  new  teachers  shoulder  a disproportionate 
amount  of  blame  for  a lack  of  work  in  the  classroom.  They  have  themselves 
spent  long  years  as  students  and  have  a lingering  empathy  for  the  common  stu- 
dent strategy  of  avoiding  work  when  possible.  Besides,  lack  of  experience 
and  uncertainty  as  to  professional  skill  make  it  very  easy  for  the  new  teacher 
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to  feel  that  he  himself  is  responsible  for  student  lacks.  If  students 
seem  apathetic,  he  may  feel  he  has  driven  them  off  with  uninspired  teach- 
ing or  a poor  performance  in  the  matter  of  setting  requirements. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  it  may  indicate  a real  gain  in  self-confidence 
for  the  teacher  to  remind  the  students  that  they,, .too,  have  some  obliga- 
tions to  meet.  Teachers  in  our  sample  chose  varying  times  to  do  this. 

Some  punitive  segments  occur  at  the  begging  of  sessions,  indicating,  per- 
haps, that  the  teacher  had  spent  some  time  thinking  about  the  issue  of  stu- 
dent responsibilities  in  the  period  between  classes.  At  other  times,  in- 
ternal constraints  against  being  punitive  were  overcome  by  the  teacher's 
need  to  defend  himself  against  attack.  For  example,  Mr.  B's  most  punitive 
segment  cane  after  a student  told  him  that  a book  he  had  assigned  was  "really 
horrible". 

Since  Punitiveness  is  accompanied  by  a tendency  on  the  teacher's  part 
to  emphasize  his  standards  of  excellence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
diminished  tendency  here  for  the  teacher  to  encourage  student  independence. 
The  teacher  here  is  likely  to  place  more  stress  on  the  students'  acquiring 
familiarity  with  established  norms  and  methodology  than  on  their  attempts 
to  make  progress  on  their  own  initiative. 

We  have  noted  that  the  low  pole  of  Factor  Four  is  defined  primarily 
by  an  absence  of  this  punitive  syndrome.  The  largest  of  the  negative  factor 
loadings  suggest  that  when  teachers  act  less  punitively,  they  may  be  more 
likely  to  identify  with  the  students,  accept  what  they  say,  and  withdraw 
from  confrontations. 

Some  Punitiveness  Segments 

1.  In  the  session  after  an  hour  exam,  students  are  arguing  about  the 
teacher's  grading  of  a multiple-choice  question. 

Clark:  "It's  a distinct  possibility  that  the  Negro  has  these  genes." 

Mr.  C.:  "Did  you  state  that  it's  a distinct  possibility?  Because 

the  vast  majority  of  people  stated  very  simply  that  Negroes 
are  inferior  to  Whites  in  I.Q." 

Later  when  Paul  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  earlier  had  stated 
that  their  opinions  were  welcome,  he  replies,  "What  is  the  purpose  of  my 
giving  you  information  if  you  don't  use  it?  If  I wanted  your  opinions,  I 
could  say  OK  class,  now  we're  going  to  do  nothing  for  the  next  six  weeks 
but  sit  around  and  listen  to  your  opinions." 

2.  Mr.  D is  expressing  his  irritation  over  the  giggling  reaction  of 
the  audience  to  a lecture  on  Freudian  elements  in  the  story  of  Cinderella. 
He  says,  "What  is  it  that  bothers  you  people  so  much  about  hearing  these 
things  about  childhood?  I think  you  should  ask  yourself  that  question." 

And  later,  ."I  think  one  goal  of  psychology  is  facing  these  things  in 
yourself ." 
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Teacher  Factor  V 


Apprehens ion 

major  positive  loadings 
withdrawing 
denying  anxiety 
expressing  anxiety 

Here  we  have  another  factor  with  significant  loadings  on  only  one 
pole.  Withdrawing,  an  infrequently  scored  category,  shows  up  far  more 
often  in  high  pole  segments  of  factor  V than  in  the  low  ones.  Anxiety 
either  denied  or  expressed  adds  the  remaining  flavoring. 

One  gets  the  impression  in  listening  to  High  in  Apprehension  segments 
that  there  is  some  sub-surface  friction  which  may  or  not  break  into  open 
confrontation  at  any  moment.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  resorts  to  occasional 
acts  of  Withdrawing  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  fleeing  this  en- 
counter. Not  flight,  but  ambivalence  about  which  way  to  move,  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  mode.  Perhaps  the  confrontation  is  necessary  in  that 
the  underlying  tension  can  be  borne  no  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
seen  as  potentially  painful  and. apt  to  get  out  of  control.  The  with 
drawing  illustrates. only  one  side  of  the  tension  and  may  be  more  of  a 
passing  gesture  thaiV  a real  moving  away. 

When  and  why  do  some  potential  confrontations  cause  such  anxiety 
and  avoidance?  One  of  the  most  common  situations  occurs  when  there  have 
been  ambiguous  indications  of  student  apathy  or  discontent.  The  teacher  may 
want  to  ask  the  students  precisely  what  they  dislike  or  want  Changed,  but 
he  is  afraid  that  their  criticism  might  be  unanimously  harsh  and  personally 
painful  or  that  it  may  lead  to  frustrating  impasses.  This  is  particularly 
true  early  in  the  term  when  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  new  stu- 
dents represent  unknown  qualities  and  there  has  been  no  chance  to  build  up 
bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  trust  within  which  criticism  can  be  more  easily 

tolerated. 

Another  potentially  explosive  issue  in  psychology  classes  arises  in 
dealing  with  sexual  or  other  emotion-arousing  material.  It  seems  that  too 
personal  or  explicit  a discussion  arouses  fear  of  the  class  becoming  hope- 
lessly bogged  down,  frightened,  or  entangled,  while  failing  to  deal  fully 
with  such  issues  might  take  the  emotional  impact  out  of  education  and 
leave  unresolved  tensions.  Again,  we  find  an  implicit  threat  to  the  teacher  s 
control  and  possibility  that  the  classroom  will  become  too  personal  for 
comfort.  Therefore,  instead  of  meeting  the  underlying  problems  head  on,  the 
teacher  skirts  their  edges,  first  approaching  a bit  closer,  then  withdrawing 
for  a while  on  some  convenient  tangent.  His  performance  presents  the 
listener  at  times  with  an  almost  teasing  quality  as  he  builds  toward  con- 
frontation and  then  subsides  again.  He  may  eventually  precipitate  consid- 
eration of  the  issue  or  perhaps  some  student  will,  or  else  the  class  will 
somehow  lead  in  a different  direction  and  the  issue  will  lose  its  immediacy. 
But  for  the  time  being,  the  teacher  remains  anxiously  on  the  periphery, 
unable  to  take  firm  steps  in  either  direction. 


One  point  to  note  is  that  while  potentially  devastating  issues  pre- 
sent themselves  more  or  less  sharply  in  nearly  every  class  session,  the 
teacher  only  rarely  falls  into  the  cycles  of  anxious  approach  and  avoid- 
ance which  characterize  this  factor  pattern.  On  some  days  he  will  straight- 
forwardly either  put  off  or  deal  with  problems  which  create  the  greatest 
apprehension  on  others.  As  we  have  noted,  one  simple  determinant  of  such 
behavior  is  how  well  he  knows  the  students.  This  is  but  one  of  many  factors 
Contributing  to  the  crucial  issue  of  how  strong  and  confident  the  teacher 
feels  on  the  day  in  question. 

Some  Apprehension  segments : 

1.  Mr.  A has  been  covering  the  educational  theories  of  Bruner  and 
Skinner.  It  is  obvious  that  he  is  mentally  comparing  his  own  teaching  to 
their  standards  as  he  lectures,  and  after  some  hesitation,  he  asks  the 
class  how  one  could  improve  the  teaching  of  psychology  according  to  the  idea 
of  these  men.  The  class  seems  more  than  willing  to  avoid  the  immediate  impli 
cations  of  this  questions  of  this  question,  as  the  first  two  or  three  stu- 
dents talk  about  teaching  mathematics.  Finally,  Marie  suggests  that  the 
class  should  be  given  more  initiative  and  that  he  should  allow  them  to  hold 
discussions  without  interference.  He  very  quickly  and  anxiously  replies 

by  asking  the  class  "What  do  you  think?"  When  George  affirms  that  he 
finds  the  teacher's  guidance  necessary,  Mr.  A becomes  less  anxious  and 
begins  supporting  Marie's  ideas,  though  on  a rather  abstract  level. 

2.  A discussion  of  myths  has  led  to  a discussion  of  sexual  inter- 
course as  an  example  of  how  one  activity  illustrates  a number  of  themes. 

Mr.  C seems  nervous  and  keeps  making  statements  like  "We're  way  ahead  of 
ourselves  in  terms  of  material  covered,  but  keep  these  things  in  mind  for 
the  future."  At  one  point  after  the  discussion  has  turned  to  childhood 
fantasies,  Roger  asks  if  the  mind  doesn't  have  some  means  of  blocking  all 
this  material.  He  replies  with  alacrity,  "Yes,  certainly,  you:'. re  quite 
right.  If  we  had  all  this  stuff  on  our  minds  all  the  time,  that  would  be 
just  horrible.  So  somehow  the  idea  of  a blocking  mechanism  has  to  come  in." 
He  then  postpones  answering  some  other  questions  and  begins  lecturing  on 
another  topic. 


Teacher  Factor  VI 


Display 

major  positive  loadings 
expressing  self-esteem, 
showing  counter-dominance 

minor  positive  loading 
denying  anxiety 


Teacher  Factor  VI  is  another  unipolar  factor  pattern.  The  most  rele- 
vant category  for  Display  is  Expressing  Self-Esteem,  a very  infrequently 
scored  category  accounting  for  less  than  0.5%  of  all  scores  in  three  of  the 
four  classes.  When  teachers  do  openly  express  self-esteem,  however,  it 
can  color  a whole  segment.  Here  we  find  it  linked  with  counter-dominance, 
teacher's  refusal  to  play  his  traditional  dominant  role,  and, less  importantly 
with  the  denial  of  anxiety. 
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If  we  could  paraphrase  what  the  teacher  is  saying  in. these  segments, 
it  might  sound  like  "I'm  willing  to  let  you  in  on  the  secret  of  how  great 
I am."  The  counter-dominance  displayed  here  is  often  by  way  of  introducing 
the  students  to  the  teacher's  inner  thought  processes,  a presentation  of 
the  yet-to-be-revealed  4-eftness  and  competence.  The  teacher  steps  outside 
his  role  just  far  enough  to  reveal  that  he  enjoys  being  the  all-powerful 
authority,  the  all-knowing  expert,  the  super-perceptive  facilitator,  or 
the  all-around  "cool  guy".  This  seldom  occurs  with  great  openness  or  for 
great  duration,  but  it  is  impressive  when  found. 

As  before,  we  find  a variety  of  situations  in. which  this  factor  pattern 
appears.  One  of  these  is  most  commonly  found  late  in  the  term  and  carries 
a note  of  self-congratulation  on  the  process  of  the  class.  The  students 
are  working  well,  things  are  running  smoothly,  and  the  teacher  is  com- 
plimenting both  the  class  and  himself  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

When  the  Display  pattern  arises  earlier  in  the  term,  the  teacher's 
motives  tend  to  be  somewhat  different.  One  seems  to  involve  an  attempt  to 
counter  by  means  of  a public  assertion  of  strength  and  confidence  the  anxiety 
created  by  performing  in  front  of  a group  of  indifferent  students.  Another 
goal  is  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the  students  perceive  the  teacher  as  a 
cold,  distant  formal  authority  with  no  life  outside  the  limitations  of  his 
professional  role.  Besides  being  uncomfortable  about  having  such  a con- 
stricted and  unaccustomed  identity,  he  may  feel  that  the  students  would  ex- 
hibit far  more  effort  and  enthusiasm  if  they  could  get . over  seeing  him 
only  as  a distant  teacher  figure.  To  students  who  are  unresponsive,  con- 
tentious, anxious  or  seem  to  be  full  of  disabling  transferences  toward  him, 
the  teacher  is  saying,  "Hey,  look,  I'm  not  that  cardboard  figure  you're 
involved  with.  I'm  an  interesting,  three-dimensional  person  with  a life 
outside  this  classroom." 

Unfortunately,  this  early  strategy  can  seldom  meet  the  demands  the 
teacher  makes  on  it.  The  students'  problems  and  concerns  have  foundations 
that  are  too  sturdy  and  complex  to  be  so  easily  put  aside.  The  students 
are  just  as  likely  to  react  with  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  teacher's 
boasting  and  his  protestation  of  counter-dominance  as  they  are  to  be  re- 
assured by  them.  And  perhaps  they  are. not  totally  without  justification  in 
their  suspicion;  Display  can  mask  back  the  teacher's  hostility  toward  the 
students  whose  behavior  causes  him  so  much  distress  and  his  unwillingness 
to  get  to  know  the  students  well  enough  to  deal  more  directly  with  the 
sources  of  their  distance  and  their  distrust. 

Display  can  also  appear  simply  because  the  teacher  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  centrality  of  his  classroom  role  to  soak  up  a bit  of  the  limelight. 
This  can  be  quite  enjoyable  when  the  whole  class  is  caught  up  by  a spirit 
of  triumph  over  some  success,  but  it  can  leave  the  teacher  feeling  foolish 
and  naked  if  the  class  fails  to  respond  to  his  stage-center  pirouettes. 

This,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  success  of  Display  in  moving  the  students 
toward  more  work  and  greater  friendliness,  may  well  account  for  its  diminu- 
tion after  the  early  sessions.  When  it  appears  later  in  the  term,  it  has 
a more  benign  appearance;  the  students  share:  in..-the  teacher's  exultation 
rather  than  having  it  thrust  at  them. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  students  may  be  overwhelmed  or  angered  by  Display 
performances,  in  the  right  setting  they  may  act  as  a spur  to  student  attempts 
to  imitate  the  teacher  along  various  dimensions . By  virtue  of  his  incipient 
narcissism,  the  teacher  presents  himself  as  a person  worthy  of , emulation. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  counter-dominance,  he  communicates  the  message  that  he 
is  not  a distant  god,  but  rather  a person  whom  the  students  can  emulate  if 
they  wish.  While  the  Display  factor  includes  some  of  the  teacher’s  less 
effective  efforts  in  this  area,  such  performances  can  be  important  in  making 
the  teacher's  field  and  his  work  exciting  and  relevant  to  the  students. 

Some  Display  segments: 

1.  Mr,  C is  talking  about  the  links  between  early  childhood  experiences 
and  adult  character.  He  illustrates  his  points  with  a number  of  stories, 
most  of  which  bring  laughter,  e.g.,  "Haven’t  you  ever  heard  one  of  these 
guys  say  'I'm  going  to  defecate  all  over  you.'  I don't. know.  Use  your 

own  terms."  Jack,  who  appears  rather  worried  about  the  damage  parents  can 
do  to  their  children's  personalities,  asks  "Well,  how  do  you  handle  some- 
thing like  toilet  training?"  The  teacher  replies  that  he  doesn’t  think  it's 
too  hard  and  that  "I  think,  in  all  these  cases,  that  flexibility  is  a key 
issue.  I think  you  have  to  be  a pretty  healthy  person  yourself."  He 
continues  his  story-telling  and  falls  behind  his  lecture  plan,  but  affirms 
that  "As  long  as  you  keep  asking  questions,  which  I place. as  the  highest 
form  of  teaching,  it's  all  right  if  we  don't  cover  everything." 

2.  Mr.  B has  passed  a student  on  the  street  and  said  only  the  word 
"bang"  to  her.  Giggling,  she  confronts  him  at  the  start  of  class  to  ask 
"What  does  'bang'  mean?"  He  explains  to  the  class,  "See,  I was  walking 
down  South  University  Saturday  afternoon  with  a bottle  of  wine  in  a paper 
bag  and  thinking  about  this  class.  You  know,  teachers  don't  always  think 
one  hundred  percent  benign  thoughts  about  their  classes.  And  I looked  up  to 
see  Peggy  walking  by  and..." 

3.  Mr.  D has  done  an  experiment  with  his  class  as  naive  subjects  by 
presenting  them  a problem  designed  to  appear  as  a test  question.  The  ques- 
tion could  have  been  answered  by  following  either  of  two  paths.  Now,  he 
has  revealed  that  he  never  intended  to  grade  the  question  and  tells  the  stu- 
dents why  he  thinks  so  many  chose  the  option  they  did.  He  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  the  idea  that  there  was  a high  degree  of  fear  of  failure  in  the  class. 
Lisa  asks  why  he  assumed  that  this  was  true,  and  he  replies,  "I  don't  know. 

It  was  just  my  intuitive  perception  when  I handed  people  this  piece  of  paper 
and  noticed  them  suddenly  go  pale," 


Teacher  Factor  VII 


Warmth 

major  positive  loadings  minor  negative  loading 

moving  toward  expressing  depression 

Showing  counter-dominance 

Here  is  a factor  pattern  dominated  by  the  moving  toward  category# Quite 
simply,  the  teacher  plays  down  his  dominance  and  acts  warm  and  friendly. 

In  addition,  we  find  a tendency  for  him  to  express  depression  less  often 
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than  usual . The  relaxed  joking  and  the  warm  concern  expressed  in  this 
pattern  may  reveal  a more  personal  side  to  the  teacher  than  is  displayed 
in  other  classroom  interactions. 

As  with  Display,  we  find  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  Warmth 
factor  depending  on  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  late  sessions,  it  can 
express  accumulated  friendliness  for  people  with  whom  the  teacher  has  been 
working  closely  throughout  a whole  term.  In  early  sessions , it  is  more  an 
attempt  to  establish  such  a friendly  atmosphere. 

Aside  from  the  usual  benefits  accruing  from  warmth  and  friendship, 
there  are  special  reasons  for  attempting  to  create  such  a climate  early  in 
the  term.  For  one  thing,  the  teacher  may  use  Warmth  to  allay  the  anxiety 
and  insecurity  that  many  of  the  students  experience  when  faced  with  a new 
classroom  situation  that  is  full  of  unknowns.  Another  motive  can  be  the 
teacher’s  hope  of  getting  the. students  on  his  side,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
view  to  their  working  hard  in  his  class  later  in  the  term  so  as  not  to  let 
him  down.  Obviously,  warmth  will  not  provide  a magical  solution  to  all  the 
concerns  which  keep  a class  from  optimal  functioning.  It  may,  however, 
provide  a start  in  the  right  direction  if  it  is  followed  through  by  effec-  . 
tive  teaching  which  continues  to  take  the  students’  concerns  into  account. 

Some  Warmth  segments : 

1.  Mr.  A is  using  the  example  of  learning  the  names  of  the  students 
to  illustrate  classical  conditioning.  He  suggests  that  it  would  help  if 
girls  would  reward  him  by  smiling  when  he  remembers  their  names  correctly. 

In  trying  to  lead  the  class  to  an  independent  formulation  of  conditioning, 
he  says  "There  are  two  rules  here,  and  psychologists  have  worked  on  them 
for  many  years,  but  I think  you'll  be  able  to  tell  me  what  they  are  right 
off." 

2.  At  the  start  of  a session,  there  is  some  mechanical  trouble  with 
the  tape  recorder.  "We  could  turn  that  monster  off,"  Mr.  C tells  the  class. 
Then  he  gives  back  an  assignment,  remarking  "you've  done  a terrific  job  and 
should  pat  yourselves  on  the  back  tremendously.  I think  something  like  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent  were  A’s."  After  he  finishes  handing  them  back,  he 

says  "What  about  that  assignment  now  that  I’ve  buttered  you  up.  I dare  you 
to  say  it  was  a lousy  assignment." 

3.  The  teacher  is  drawing  X’s  and  0’s  on  the  board  to  illustrate 

gestaltist  theories  of  perception.  When  he  asks  students  to  place  these 
symbols  into  groups,  they  keep  doing  it  in  ways  that  surprise  him.  His 
standard  responses  to  this  is  "My  word,  isn’t  that  a surprise."  In  answer 
to  a student  question  as  to  whether  their  responses  hadn't  disproven 
Wetheimer’s  theories,  and  you  can  just  see Werhheimer , sitting  down  and  draw- 
ing these  things  on  a. piece  of  paper  and  saying:  "Aha!  I’ve  discovered  a 

new  perceptual  principle.  Let’s  name  it." 


•k  k k 
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This  concludes  our  account  of  the  factor  pattern  for  the  teachers* 

Before  we  leave  this  area  and  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the  patterning 
of  student  behavior  let  us  pause  for  a moment . to  put  our. findings  into  some 
kind  of  framework. 

The  teachers  enter  a classroom  at  the  start  of  the  term  with  profes- 
sional goals  of  fostering  student  work  and  learning  and  with  a variety  of 
personal  needs  including  a desire  to  be  liked  and  respected  and  a need  to 
establish  an  effective  professional  style.  They  have  some  ideas,  in  ad- 
vance, of  how  to  achieve  these  things,  but  they  must  be  ready  to  respond 
to  the  nature  of  their  particular  classes  and  to  learn,  as  time  passes,  to 
develop  and  refine  their  methods  for  reaching  these  goals.  Their  concep- 
tions of  the  goals,  themselves  are  also  bound,  with  time,  to  grow  more 
complex  and  explicit. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  five  of  our  seven  teacher  factors 
describe  activities  that  bear  directly  on  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  insure 
the  kind  of  relationship  and  environment  in  which  work  can  flourish.  The 
two  most  important  of  these  are  the  most  wide  and  general,  the  factors 
named  "Reaction-Proaction  and  Colleague-Formality.  Changing  scores  on 
either  of  these  factors  indicate  that  the  whole  framework  of  process  and 
relationship  in  the  classroom  is  being  readjusted  to  accommodate  any  of  a 
wide  range  of  perceptions  and  strategies.  The  other  three  factors,  Puni- 
tiveness, Display  and  Warmth,  may  also  be  attempts  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  interaction,  but  usually;  on  a less  all-encompassing  basis  than  the 
first  two. 

Finally,  we  have  two  factors  which  lie  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
teacher’s  expression,  of  ego-state.  The  first  of  them,  Role  Satisfaction- 
Role  Dissatisfaction,  is  particularly  useful  in  that  it  affords  us  a quick 
indication  of  the  teacher’s  perception  of  how  well  the  class  is  progressing 
toward  the  goals  he  holds.  The  other,  Apprehension,  picks  out  for  us  the 
pattern  of  teacher  response  which  implies  some  lack  of  confidence  and  fear 
of  encounter. 

These  seven  factors  give  us  a multi-dimensional  picture  of  the  teacher’s 
apperception  of  and  response  to  the  developing  classroom.  Now  we  may  move 
ahead  by  delineating  the  seven  student,  factors  which  round  out  our  des- 
criptive equipment. 


Student  Factor  I 


Enactment 


Anxious  Dependence 


major  positive  loadings 
Showing  independence 
identifying 


major  negative  loadings 
Showing  dependency 
expressing  anxiety 

minor  negative  loading 
guilt-inducing 


The  Anxious  Dependence  pole  of  the  first  student  factor  reveals  a 
fundamentally  dependent  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  students  vis-a'-vis 
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the  teacher.  Experience  first  with  their  parents  and  then  with  a. success-' 
ion  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  has  led  most  students  to 
various  expectations  of  what  a teacher  should  be:  a person  existing  on  a 

higher  plane,  doing  the  leading,  taking  the  responsibility,  making  the  rules, 
setting  the  assignments,  evaluating,  rewarding,  punishing,  and  knowing  at 
least  most  of  the  answers.  Some  of  the  students’  responses  to  such  a fig- 
ure have  their  origins  in  the  very  early  family  situation;  others  are  adapta- 
tions to  previous  classroom  experiences.  The  students’  status  as  under- 
graduates at  a good  university  confirms  the  relative  appropriateness  of 
both  responses  in  the  past. 

The  strategy  of  depending  on, the  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  teacher 
can  foster  a sense  of  security,  but  it  can  also  lead  to. anxiety.  The  man 
who  assigned  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the  class  is  also  assuming 
a great  deal  of  power  over  the  lives  of  the  individuals  in  it.  His  assign- 
ments set  the  students  running  off  to  the  library  on  evenings  and  weekends; 
his  tests  and  grades  may  have  overwhelming  practical  and  symbolic  signif- 
icance. Nominally,  the  teacher  has  absolute  control  over  such  matters,  but 
actually  students  are  not  without  weapons  in  this  arena.  One  which  they  can. 
use  to  soften  the  hand  of  an  authority  who  seems  too  strong  to  attack  dir- 
ectly is  to  induce  guilt  in  him,  to  imply  that  he  is  a heartless  ogre  if  he 
persists  in  demanding  assignments  and  harsh  judgments.  Both  Anxiety  Expression 
and  Guilt-Inducing  go  hand  in  hand  with  showing  Dependency  in  this  factor 
pattern. 

The  teacher’s  capacity  to  arouse  anxiety  is  not  limited  to  his  functions 
as  judge  and  grader.  Let  us  consider  what  happens  when  the  teacher  seems  to 
be  unwilling  to  take  the  dominant  role  which  is  the  complement  to  the  stu- 
dents’ dependency.  The  students  have  learned  to  operate  successfully  by 
responding  dependently  to  a dominant  teacher,  but  they  may  well  have  had 
scant  practice  operating  in  some  student-centered  modes,  The  possibility 
of  losing  the  teacher’s  protective  leadership  may  be  unsettling,  as  may  be 
the  possibility  of  attaining  a new  equality  and  even,  intimacy  with  a person 
in  a position  of  authority.  When  students  feel  anxious  over  such  issues  as 
these,  they  may  again  respond  by  attempting  to  induce  guilt  in  the  instructor, 
The  message  may  have  changed  from  "You’re  a cruel  and  threatening  judge"  to 
You’re  not  teaching  us  the  way  you’re  supposed  to,"' but  the  pattern  of  show- 
ing Dependency^  Expressing  Anxiety  and  Guilt  Inducing  remains  intact. 

As  we  shall  see  with  all  the  student  factor  patterns,  some  students  are 
much  more  likely  than  others  to  display  a given  pattern,  and  a segment  with 
an  extreme  score  on  a factor  might  be  caused  as  much  by  unaccustomed  activity 
of  people  who  frequently  act  this  way  as  to  a change  in  the  mood  of  the  entire 
class.  These  inter individual  differences  partly  depend  on  previous  experience 
and -will  vary  with  such  factors  as  sex  of  the  student  and  manner  of  upbringing* 
With  respect  to  Anxious  Dependence,  for  example,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
dependence  on  a male  authority  has  different  meanings  for  male  and  female 
undergraduates.  We  will  deal  with  some  of  these  differences  in  more  detail 
later  on, 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  same  students  display  extrema  behavior 
on  both  poles  of  a factor,  Such  was  the  case  in  one  session  in  which  the 
teacher  was  previewing  the  types  of  questions  to  be  expected  on  the  final 
exam. 
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This  activity  on  the  teacher’s  part  led  to  one  of  the  most  dependent  and 
anxious  performances  of  the  whole  term  characterized  by  a long  string  of 
questions  starting  with  the  phrase  "Will  we  have  to  know...?  After  an- 
swering a number  of  them,  the  teacher  said,  "Let's  go  back  to  the  discuss- 
ion about  Walden  II  that  we  were  having  last  time,"  and  the  class  responded 
with  a segment  that  was  extreme  on  the  opposite  pole  of  the  factor,  with 
the  same  cast  of  characters  leading  the  way.  It  appears  that  they  had 
learned  two  distinctly  different  role  relationships,  either  of  which  they 
could  assume  or  discard  at  will. 


One  way  of  moving  beyond  anxious  dependence  on  an  authority  is  to 
start  acting  like  him,  a mode  which  we  find  in  evidence  of  the  opposite 
pole  of  this  factor . This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  a loading  on  Identifying, 
and  a parallel  loading  on  Showing  Independence  implies  a feeling  of  equality 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Identifying  is  scored  most  frequently  when 
the  students’  style  approaches  that  of  the  teacher;  they  may  make  their 
arguments  scientifically  sound  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher  s preferred^ 
style,  volunteer  their  own  knowledge  of  relevant  material,  or  even  utilize 
the  teacher’s  perculiarities  of  phrase . 


We  have  given  this  combination  of  Independence  and  Identifying  the 
name  Enactment . since  the  students  appear  to  be  trying  to  enact  the  teacher  s 
role.  The  concerns  which  led  to  Anxious  Dependence  have  been  resolved,  at 
least  for  the  moment ,. and  this  frees  student  energy  for  productive,  task- 
related  activities o During  periods  of  high  Enactment,  the  students  make 
progress  primarily  through  the  effective  use  of  their  own  faculties.  The 
teacher’s  knowledge  and  experience  are  no  longer  the  sole  source  of  all  en- 
lightenment but  rather  merely  one  of  the  many  resources  which  are  available. 


Some  Enactment  segments: 

1.  A discussion  . concerning  the  social  determinants  of  perception  is 
in  progress  among  the  students.  The  issue  has  arisen  of  why  the  members  of 
a certain  African  tribe  perceive  a rotating  trapezoid  in  a way  different 
from  civilized  Westerners,  and  students  have  split  into  two  different  posi- 
tions on  the  point  and  are  making  arguments  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Mr.  B 
eventually  breaks  in  a way  that  indicates  that  he  feels  he  has  the  correct 
explanation,  but  the  students  treat  him  as  just  one  more  party  to  the  debate. 
Jim  remarks,  "Well,  if  that's  the  point  you’re  trying  to  make,  I can  use 
the  same  argument  against  it  as  I used  against  Andy." 


2.  Mr.  C is  lecturing  on  the  topic  of  identification  with  aggressors 
and  is  at  first  having  trouble  getting  the  students  to  recount  any  experience 
of  ; their  own  as  illustrations.  Finally,  Jack  gives  an  example  of  Negroes 
on  the  Selma  march  wearing  helmets  like  those  of  the  state  troopers.  The 
other  students  are  intrigued  by  this  and  start  asking  him  questions  about 
the  behavior  of  the  various  groups  in  the  march.  The  discussion  runs  on 
without  the  teacher’s  participation  for  some  time  and  is  finally  cut  off 
by  the  striking  of  the  clock. 


Some  Anxious  Dependence  segments; 


1.  Mr,  B begins  a class  by  complimenting  the  students  on  their  high 
level  of  understanding  so  far  and  by  saying  "Since  you  have  been  assimilating 
the  material  so  well,  I think  we  can  go  beyond  what  we’ve  been  doing  and  try 
a new  format He  then  details  a plan  for  future  sessions  which  includes 
having  everyone  sit  in  a circle  and  having  students  give  short  lectures  and 
lead  discussions  on  assigned  topics.  When  he  finally  asks  how  the  students 
would  feel  about  such  a class,  he  is  greeted  with  a long,  tense  silence. 

Then  students  begin  anxiously  questioning  him  about  details,  for  example, 

"X  don’t  quite  understand  the  role  of  the  discussant.  What  exactly  do  you 
have  in  mind?"  A typical  reaction  is  that  such  a class  might  not  prepare 
the  students  sufficiently  for  tests,  and  Perry  asks  that  the  teacher  sum- 
marize what  has  been  learned  at  the  end  of  each  class. 

2„  Mr,  B is  explaining  the  format  which  he  is  planning  to  use  for 
the  final  exam.  He  receives  questions  and  complaints^ such  as  "I  don’t 
think  we’ll  have  enough  time,"  "Are  we  going  to  be  tested  on  psychosexual 
theory?"  and  "If  it’s  going  to  be  multiple  choice,  don’t  we  have  to  re- 
read all  the  articles?  I mean,  gee,  we  only  have  a week  left  before  the 

exam, " 


Student  Factor  II 


Consent  Content ion 

minor  positive  loading  major  negative  loading 

identifying  resisting 

showing  counter-dependency 

The  two  poles  of  Factor  I do  not  complete  the  story  of  student  reaction 
to  the  dependency  issue.  Student  Factor  II,  Consent  vs.  Contention,  pivots 
about  the  same  issue.  Students  acting  in  the  mode  of  Contention  appear  to 
be  made  uneasy  by  dependency,  but  their  reaction  is  markedly  different  than 
that  characterized  by  Anxious  Dependency.  When  students  acting  in  the 
latter  mode  were  dissatisfied  with  their  relationship  to  the  teacher,  they 
tended  to  resort  to  Guilt  Inducing.  That  is,  they  attempt  to  force  the 
teacher  to  be  a bit  more  compassionate  within  his  dominant  role.  In 
Contention,  however,  the  students  aim  is  more  in  the  direction  of  denying 
the  teacher’s  right  to  play  such  a role  in  the  first  place. 


Students  acting  in  this  way  exhibit  first  a resistance  to  much  of 
what  the  teacher  says  and  second  a great  deal  of  counter-dependence,  i.e,, 
a rejection  of  the  dependent  role  they  feel  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
play.  One  gets  the  impression  that  much  of  their  discomfort  at  the  thought 
of  being  in  such  a role  has  to  do  with  dissatisfaction  at  having  to  submit 
to  a more  powerful  figure.  The  road  to  emulating  the  teacher  s power  and 
prestige  is  blocked  for  the  moment,  perhaps  by  his  hostility  or  by  some 
clear  domonstration  of  his  superiority  such  as  giving  a test,  perhaps. by 
the  students’  inability  to  picture  any  other  stable  relationship  with 
him.  For  these  reasons,  the  students  feel  they  can  counter  their  power— 
lessness  only  by  contentious  self —assertiveness , 
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Many  of  the  high  segments  which  have  scores  on  Contention  come  in  response 
to  some  action  of  the  teacher’s  which  particularly  stresses  his  dominance. 
Grading  tests,  settling  assignments,  or  flouting  his  superior  knowledge  of 
the  field  are  some  of  the  teacher’s  activities  which  often  trigger  con- 
tentious responses o While  it  is  no  great  surprise  to  find  a student  re 
acting  this  way  to  having  his  ideas  treated  as  naive  and  silly,  we  often 
find  contention  appearing  quite  in  the  absence  of  any  such  provocation « 

The  explanation  for  this  may  well  be  that  the  student  transfers  a gener- 
alized resentment  of  authority  onto  the  particular  classroom  situation. 

A relevant  example  is  the  experience  of  Summerhill  School  in  England 
where  it  is  found  that  new  arrivals  often  spend  their  first  months  rebelling 
against  the  democratic  staff  members  as  if  they  were  no  different  from  the 
.authoritarian  overseers  the  student  had  .encountered  previously. 


One  thing  worth  mentioning  about ^the^high^segment  bf-  this-f actor  is' -Ehat 
the  student  actors  involves  are  primarily  males,,  Assertion  of  strength, 
denial  of  weakness,  and  competition  for  dominance  are  salient  issues  for 
males,  particularly  those  at  the  age  level  of  the  students.  Various  reasons 
for  this  might  be  adduced:  that  competing  for  positions  in  a pecking  order 

is  part  of  man’s  animal  heritage,  that  males  replay  Oedipal  dramas  in  re- 
lation to  male  authority  figures,  and  so  on,  At  any  rate,  many  male  stu- 
dents  seen,  unwilling  to  accept  much  domination  by  a male  teacher,  especially 
one  only  a few  years  older  than  they  are.  The  teacher  may  be  himself  attracte 
by  the  challenge  of  competitive  play  in  which  he  holds  a favored  position. 

The  teacher’s  enjoyment  of  his  dominant  position  seems  occasionally  threat 
ened  by  the  possibility  that  all  the  students  will  unite  against  him  in  a 
powerful  alliance,  and  he  may  sometimes  be  seen  testing  out  his  strength 
to  convince  all  parties  of  the  sturdiness  of  his  power. 


It  should  not  be  thought  that  females  never  engage  in. Contention,  but 
they  do  seem  more  often  to  play  the  part  of  a relevant  audience,  in  the 
jockeying  for  position  among  the  males.  One  interesting  case  that  we  noted 
occurred  when1 a female  student  who  had  acquiesced  to  the  teacher's  argument 
on  a certain  point  suddenly  found  several  malefe  defending  the  cause  that 

she  had  given  up. 


Another  point  to  note  is  that  the  students  do  not  seem. to  envisage. a 
total  victory  in  their  battle.  They  may  force  the  teacher,  into  displaying 
a new  respect  or  changing  some  exam  scoring,  but  they  do  not  really  expect 
to  break  his  authority  over  them.  Strong  denial  of  dependence  may  be  used 
to  cover  some  hidden  desire  for  it,  and  some  students  appear  to  depend  on 
having  an  authority  there  to  contend  with.  A true  expectation. of  indepen 
dence  and  responsibility  seldom  has  such  a protesting  ring  to  it. 


The  classroom  situation  at  the  consent  pole  of  this  factor  is  consider- 
ably more  peaceful  with  Resisting  and  showing  Counterdependency  being  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  only  category  association  with  this  pole  is  a minor  loading 
on  Identifying  and,  in  this  respect,  is  somewhat  resembles  enactment.  How- 
ever, the  positive  loading  on  showing  Independence  and  the  negative  loading 
on  showing  Dependence  that  were  associated  with  Enactment  are  both  missing 
here.  Students  here  are  more  willing  to  allow  some  degree  of  dominance  to 
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a teacher  with  whom  they  identify e We  detect  more  harmony  as  to  goals  be- 
tween teacher  and  class  and  more  student  consent  for  the  teacher  s leader- 
ship . 


Some  Contention  segments; 


1.  Mr  o D has  been  asking  questions  to  assure  that  the  class  is  fam- 
iliar with  Riesman's  three  models  for  insuring  social  conformity.  He  asks 
"Can  someone  give  me  an  example  of  an  other-  directed  university?"  After 
Donna  suggests  that  a school  with  many  fraternities  would  fit  the  bill)  he 
asks,  "How  about  the  University  of  Michigan?" 


"Not  all  of  it,"  she  protests. 

"Yes,  why  not?  It  bears  a great  similarity  to  Reisman's  description." 


Several  students  defend  their  school  by  averring  that  there  are,  after 
all,  several  real  individuals  on  the  campus.  "How  can  you  make  a general- 
ization about  as  many  people  as  there  are  here?"  asks  Floyd. 


"You  were  perfectly  willing  to  make  a generalization  about  seven 
hundred  million  people  in  contemporary  India,"  he  reminds  him. 


"Well  I think  it  is  probably  easier  to  make  that  generalization  about 
India. " 

"Well,  I think  that  is  probably  true  because  you  don’t  know  quite 
as  much  about  India  as  you  do  about  the  University . 
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2.  Mr.  B is  lecturing  about  conditioning  and  being  rather  condescend- 
ing about  the  student's  inability  to  grasp  it  easily.  He  takes  as  an  ex- 
ample his  own  power  to  condition  the  class,  e.g.  "I  can  reward  you  every 
time  you  talk  and  the  result  will  be  that  we'll  have  a great  deal  of  class 
response."  Two  boys  argue  about  terms  for  a while,  but  he  manages  to  con- 
vinance  them  that  he  is  right.  Then  Eve  confesses  that  she  still  doesn  t 
understand.  He  tries  to  explain  classical  conditioning  by  using  the  ex- 
ample of  teaching  her  to  read.  "First,  I reward  you  every  time  you  pick  up 
the  book,  like  'Yes,  Miss  Hayes,  you're  holding  it  upside-down.  Very  good! 
Tome  breaks  in  very  angrily  to  say  "That's  not  classical  conditioning  at 
all.  That's  operant."  When  the  teacher  hems  and  haws,  Tom  continues  to 
press  his  argument  that  Mr.  B's  entire  presentation  has  been  wrong. 

3.  After  a test,  Mr.  C is  reviewing  multiple  choice  answers.  He 
comes  to  an  example  about  a boy  who,  raised  apart  from  his  siblings,  tested 
210  in  I.Q.  "Twelve  of  you  missed  this  one.  What  threw  people  off?"  Ross 
beings  to  argue  that  an  alternative  choice  also  explains  the  pheomenon  very 
well.  For  every  sentence  of  his,  the  teacher  has  five  in  his  own  defense. 
Finally,  he  admits  that  Ross'  explanation  is  possible  although  rather  more 
round-about  than  his  own.  "Look,"  he  says,  "I'm  going  to  write  bad  items. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  But  I think  you're  making  the  kind  of  inferences 
that  require  stretching  when  you  answer  it  by  making  minimal  inferences. 

When  Ross  continues  adamantly  claiming  that  he  has  been  wronged,  the  teacher 
argues  "OK,  how  many  people  210  I.Q.'s?  How  many  of  you  have  210  I.Q.'s? 
Raise  your  hands The  discussion  is  finally  cut  off  by  the  end  of  the 
period,  but  its  consequences  may  be  found  in  the  session  which  has  been  re- 
produced in  Chapter  9. 
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A Consent  segment: 


18  Mr,  B begins  a session  by  saying  that  he  just  has  a few  details 
to  cover  before  he  turns  the  class  over  to  a student  panels  Among  them 
is  his  preview  of  the  material  to  be  covered  on  an  approaching  test. 
Students  ask  a couple  of  questions  about  details,  but  seem  neither  anx- 
ious nor  argumentative.  Then  the  teacher  declares  himself  finished  and 
the  members  of  the  student  panel  introduce  their  presentation. 


Student  Factor  III 


Concealment 

major  positive  loadings 
denying  anxiety 
denying  depression 

minor  positive  loading 
withdrawing 


The  factor  pattern  of  Concealment  arises  from  the  combination  of  two 
common  defense  mechanisms,  denial  and  withdrawing.  Apparently,  whatever 
is  responsible  for  underlying  tensions  in  the  students  at  times  when  Con- 
cealment occurs  would  cause  even  more  discomfort  were  the  tension  to  be 
admitted  into  full  consciousness.  Instead,  the  students  laugh  off  their 
anxiety,  deny  that  there  is  any  reason  for  depression,  shift  the  topic  of 
conversation,  or  ignore  the  implications  of  disturbing  lines  of  thought. 

What  causes  the  tensions  that  lead  to  denial  for  the  student?  One 
factor  seems  to  be  the  study  of  various  human  behaviors  that  show  our 
species  up  in  a gloomier  light  than  we  might  choose.  Prejudice,  wars, 
grotesque  hidden  impulses  from  the  strange  long-ago,  intrusions  into  day- 
light of  the  irrationalities  of  the  dream-world;  all  these  are  more  or  less 
impressed  upon  the  student  in  a first  psychology  class.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  students  often  seek  ways  to  ignore  such  knowledge  or  at  least  to  avoid 
its  personal  relevance.  The  chroniclers  of  man's  ways,  they  maintain  are 
looking  only  on  one  side,  the  analysts  who  find  sex  in  everything  are  a 
little  strange  themselves,  or  "There's  a guy  in  our  dorm  who  fits  that 
description  almost  perfectly." 

The  issue,  then,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  students  being  driven  toward 
admitting  impulses  and  feelings  which  they  usually  suppress.  As  we  know 
from  discussions  of  shame  and  guilt,  this  suppression  can  occur  in  two  ways. 
One  is  the  necessity  to  hide  impulses  from  oneself  as  they  would  otherwise 
disrupt  normal  functioning  or  upset  positive  self-evaluations.  The  other 
is  the  urge  to  conceal  "bad"  or  "strange"  parts  of  the  self  from  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  classroom  because  of  the  fear  that  either  the  teacher 
or  the  other  students  would  disapprove  or  snicker.  Naturally  these  two 
suppressive  techniques  serve  each  other  and  in  Concealment  we  find  both  in 
operation. 
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The  material  being  studied  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  course  which 
stirs  up  ego-alien,  feelings  and  a corresponding  need  to  suppress  them. 

Every  social  grouping  has  implicit  rules  about  what  may  and  may  not  be 
brought  into  the  communeal.  .consciousness , and  the  classroom  is  no  excep- 
tion Among  the  realities  the  student  customarily  hides,  we  find  laziness, 
avoidance  of  work,  boredom,  disinterest,  and  strong  negative  feelings  to- 
ward the  teacher.  Although  the  students  may  conceal  some  of  these  feel- 
ings even  from  themselves,  the  most  salient  need  is  to  avoid  disp  aying  . 
them  in  front  of  ;the  teacher.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the  teacher  is 
intrusively  probing  into  the  students’  feelings  or  acting  punitive.  Many 
of  the  segments  with  high  scores  on  concealment  occur  during  confrontations 
in  which  teacher  and  students  discuss  with  each  other  how  they  feel  abou 
the  progress  of  the  class . Even  the  strongest  student  criticism  at  these 
times  filters  through  disclaimers  such  as  "I  think  that  what  we  ve  been 
doing  here  7s  really  valuable  and  that  we’re  learning  a lot  of  interesting 
stuff,  but  maybe  it  would  be  a little  better  if..."  One  imagines  that  the 
degree. of  internal  repression  here  is  rather  smaller  than  that  evoke  , 
say,  by  studying  Freud;  it  may  well  be  students  would  be  much  freer,  for, 
example,  in  expressing  their  feelings  about  the  class  during  the  teacher  s 

absence . 


Some  Concealment  Segments : 

1.  Mr.  A has  presented  various  alternative  plans  for  how  he  will  count 
the  grades  on  assigned  papers.  Stu  points  out  that,  under  the  system  being 
discussed,  straight  A students  will  have  no  incentive  to  do  a good  jo  . 

of  the  better  students  in  the  class  disagree  sharply,  claiming  that  A stu- 
dents will  work  anyway  because  they  are  perfectionists  and  because  they 
have  more  intrinsic  interest  in  the  material.  They  make  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  welcome  the  idea  that  getting  good  grades  is  their  chief  motivation 

for  working. 

2.  On  the  previous  evening  the  filmj Night  and  Fog",  a documentary  about 
a Nazi  concentration  camp,  has  been  shown.  The  class  seems  reluctant  to  be- 
gin work;  there  is  a lot  of  laughter  and  talk  until  long  after  the  hour  has 
begun.  When  Mr.  C says  "I  just  want  to  speak  to  some  of  you  concerning^ 
last  paper  for  a few  "secs",  class  members  make  the  association  sec  s -sex 
and  laught  about  it.  Finally  the  class  gets  under  way  with  the  teacher  s 
asking  the  students  how  they  felt  about  the  film.  Elsie  replies  May  e 

it  hit  so  hard  because  it  was  a documentary,  not  just  a movie  with  actors. 
Yet,  you  know,  it  was  almost  as  if  the  people  didn’t  look  human,  so  the 
effect  — I mean,  I knew  that  they  were,  but  they  just  looked  so  different. 
Another  student,  Elliott:  "It  was  difficult  for  me  to  realize  they  were 
people  because  you  see  so  much  of  this  on  TV  and  in  the  movies. 

Sue  asks  "Those  nurses  outside  the  ovens,  did  they  know  what  was  going 
on,  do  you  think?" 

"Well,  they  were  knocking  off  80,000  people  a day  at  the  peak,  "Mr.  C 
replies.  "They  must  have  known  somewhere." 

Three  segments  in  a row  continue  on  the  high  extreme  of  this  factor. 
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3.  After  a lecture  on  Freudian  symbolism  in  the  Cinderella  legend,  the 
class  is  quite  skeptical,  "Don’t  you  think  that  was  driving  a little  hard 
to  say  losing  her  shoe  was  losing  her  virginity?  I mean,  that  was  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,"  May  asserts.  And  Pearl  says,  "After  all,  you  can 
read  something  psychological  into  absolutely  anything.  They  just  read  so 
much  into  it." 

4.  In  the  previous  session,  a discussion  of  whether  mothers  should 
work  aroused  quite  a bit  of  strong  feeling.  Now  Mr.  B asks  whether  the  class 

felt  the  discussion  was  useful.  Ned  replies,  "I  certainly  don’t  think  it  | 

was  a complete  waste  of  time.  Of  course,  the  girls  were  beaten  pretty  badly.  I 

They  were  all  confused  and  dri.ven  by  emotion."  Libby’s  answer  is  "I  thought  J 

it  was  very  interesting,  but  it  shouldn’t  have  come  up  in  class  because  it’s 
too  personal.  It  wasn’t  reasonable;  it  was  just  a fight.  It’s  the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  go  on  in  extra  time." 


Student  Factor  IV 

Discouragement  Low  Discouragement 

major  positive  loadings  minor  negative  loading 

expressing  depression  moving  toward 

making  reparation 


The  depression  which  has  the  highest  loading  on  Discouragment  has  two 
chief  causes.  The  more  .important  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  students’  in- 
ability to  perform  effectively  within  the  classroom.  Realities  such  as  un- 
comprehended lectures,  poor  grades  on  tests,  and  halting  class  discussions 
often  spur  students  toward  this  factor  pattern,  and  a cold,  dissatisfied, 
and  punitive  performance  by  the  teacher  may  exacerbate  it.  There  are  times 
when  this  depression,  compounded  of  self— percepts  of  sloth  and  stupidity 
and,  possible,  the  premonition  of  a low  grade  for  the  course,  is  countered 
by  the  insinuation  that  the  subject  is  being  inadequately  taught,  but  this 
happens  less  than  usual  in  segments  high  on  Discouragement.  Instead,  we 
find  Expressing  Depression  mated  to  the  category  of  making  reparation. 

What  appears  to  be  happening  here  is  that  the  students  are  accepting 
some  of  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  class  to  perform  as. well  as  it 
might.  We  should  not  imagine  that  hostile  acts  directed  towards  the  teacher 
suddenly  cease,  but  the  frequent  reparation  interspersed  through  them  is 
something  new.  The  reparation  expressed  here  also  has  two  distinct  sources. 
One  is  the  students’  direct  apology  for  their  poor  performances;  the  other 
may  be  reparation  for  the  real  or  suppressed  attack  on  the  teacher’s  adequacy 
in  leading  the  class , 

At  first  thought,  the  motive  behind  reparation  would  appear  to  be  a 
desire  to  avoid  the  powerful  teacher’s  wrath  toward  the  students  for  their 
slowness , .itheir  laziness,  or  their  fall  in  questioning  him.  This  motive  is 
undoubtedly  present,  but  here  is  another  aspect  of  reparation  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Melanie  Klein  lias  pointed  out  that  the  infant,  after 
Ah  episode  of  rage  and  anger,  fears  it  has  injured  or  destroyed  the  nurturing 
mother.  The  result  is  both  depression  and  an  attempt  to  restore  or  repair 
the  damaged  object.  This  same  process  can  be  distinguished  in  student 
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discouragement.  In  their  state  of  depression  over  the  inability  to  learn, 
the  students  are  more  aware  than  ever  of  the  need  to  have  someone  to  pro- 
vide both  information  and  support.  This  creates  a concomitant  need  to 
preserve  the  nurturant  teacher,  to  avoid  injuring,  or,  less  symbolically, 
alienating  him.  Klien’s  formulation  includes  the  idea  that  adult  work, 
often  derives  a part  of  its  motive  force  from  the  need  to  make  reparation, 
an  idea  we  might  keep  in  mind  to  understanding  the  genesis  of  work  phases 
in  the  classroom's  developmental  history.  We  have  already  noted  that, 
in  many  instances,  reparation  occurs  alongside  of,  or  just  after,  an  attack 
on  the  teacher.  The  question  arises,  then,  as  to  whether  the  attack. and 
the  attack  and  the  reparation  come  from  the  same  quarter  or  are  carried  on 
by  different  groups.  The  answer  is  that  both  patterns  occur.  Sometiems 
we  find  attacking  students  hedging  their  arguments  with  various  disclaimers. 
At  others,  different  students  address  the: teacher  with  a more  apologetic 
or  supportive  tone,  as  if  to  remind  their  classmates  of  the  defer ence^due 
him.  Whichever  way  it  happens  somebody  sees  to  it  that  the  message  of  re- 
paration is  aired. 

The  second  chief  source  of  depression  in  the  classroom  is  nothing  more 
than  the  discouraging  nature  of  some  of  the  material  presented.  Examples 
include  Nazi  atrocities,  schizophrenic  behavior,  and  films  on  autistic 
children.  The  teacher  may  feel  as  depressed  and  helpless  as  the  students 
in  the  face  of  such  facts. as  the  poor-prognosis  for. the  pathetic  children 
in  the  film,  but  he  at  least  has  some  greater  familiarity  with  the  problem 
than  do  the  students  who  look  to  him  for  some  way  out  of  their  distress. 

Again  we  find  the  need  for  a nurturant  leader,  again  a tendency  to  deference 
and  reparation  on  the  students'  part. 

The  only  significant  loading  on  the  Low  Discouragement  pole  of  the. 
factor  is  a minor  one  on  the  Moving  Toward. variable.  We  have  a much  friend- 
lier picture  here,  with  more  play  and  laughter.  These  performances  are  ad- 
dressed more  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher  than  to  his  su- 
periority as  a hard-to-please  expert  and  authority. 

Some  Discouragement  segments: 

1.  Discussion  of  a multiple-choice  test  is  in  progress.  Byron  is  argu- 
ing over  the  correct  answer  to  one  problem,  on  which  he  was  marked  down.  It 
seems  plausible  to  me  he  begins,  "I'm  not  saying  I agree  with  it,  but  it 
seems  plausible  that  it's  all  genetic.  Maybe  Negroes  have . different  genes. 
I'm  not  saying  I believe  this,  but  it  is  possible."  The  teacher  cuts  off 
this  argument  prematurely  because  he  wants  to  review  the  rest  of  the  test 
before  the  end  of  the  end  of  the  period,  "The  answer  to  number  12  was  part 

C Minus  93,"  he  says.  "Nineteen  people  missed  it.  Anyone  want  to  tell  me 
why7"  A1  answers,  "I  don't  understand  this.  The  numbers  seem  to  come  in 
varying  intervals."  When  Mr.  C explains  that  this  is  irrelevant,  A1  says 
"Oh,  I see."  Another  boy  says  he  had  assumed  the  correlations  had  to  be 
positive.  "I  just  wasn't  thinking,"  he  admits. 

2.  Mr.  D is  lecturing  about  experimental  methods  and  the  concept  of 
operationalism.  He  asks  the  class  how  they  would  test  a phrenological, 
assertion  that  the  presence  and  size  of  a certain  bump  on  the  head  indicated 
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acquisitiveness.  One  student  after  another  repeats  an  answer,  all  of  which 
are  rejected  as  impractical  or  inexplicit.  Eugene  finally  hypothesizes 
that  you  could  measure  acquisitiveness  by  telling  someone  a story  and 
seeing  how  many  questions  they  asked  about  it.  When  the  teacher  points  out 
that  Ralph  has  confused. .acquisitiveness  with  inquisitiveness,  he  becomes 
quite  dejected  and  says,  "Gee,  I’m  sorry." 


3.  After  a film  about  autistic  children,  there  is  a general  depression 
about  the  state  of  human  knowledge  concerning  this  area.  Students  ask, 
"Excuse  me,  but  could  you  define  schizophrenic?"  "Don’t  they  know  a cure?" 


4.  Bill  has  been  complaining  about  the  number  of  technical  terms  used 
I-n  a confusing  chapter  in  the  assignment.  "I  found  that  the  best  way  to 
understand  the  words  was  to  read  the  examples,"  suggests  Tony. 


Student  Factor  V 


Challenge 

major  positive  loadings 

moving  against 

showing  counter-dependency 

minor  positive  loadings 
guilt-inducing 

In  that  it  includes  large  loadings  on  negative  impulse  categories  and 
a smaller  loading  on  counterdependence,  Challenge  bears  some  resemblance  to 
our  Contention  factor.  Here  also  the  students  launch  an  attack  on  the  teach 
er;  here  also  they  vigorously  deny  any  need  for  his  help  or  protection. 

There  are,  however,,  important  differences  in  the  two  factors  which  we  would 
do  well  to  explore. 

The  main  clue  to  these  differences  lies  in  the  differing  natures  of 
the  negative  impulse  categories  involved.  The  resisters  of  the  Contention 
pole  of  Factor  II  are,  first  of  all,  careful  to  maintain  some  appearance  of 
equality  with  the  teacher.  The  argument  is  presented  as  a serious  debate 
in  which  both  parties  have  rights  and  obligations  and  which  can  be  settled 
by  recourse  to  reason  or  additional  data.  The  attack  focuses  on  some  kind 
of  content,  the  correct  answer  to  a test  question,  for  instance,  and  fits 
fairly  comfortably  into  the  normal  classroom  procedure.  Episodes  of  Conten- 
tion may  be  of  substantial  duration,  involve  many  students,  and  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  personal  attacks.  The  rebellious  and  power-testing  as- 
pects of  these  performances  are  typically  played  down  or  concealed. 

The  largest  loading  on  Challenge  belongs  not  to  Resisting  but  the  cate- 
gory of  Moving  Against.  This  is  the  most  direct  and  least  subtle  form  of 
attack  on  the  teacher.  Moving  against  is  seldom  as  content-oriented  as 
resisting  and  cannot  sustain  the  illusion  of  containing  nothing  more  than 
an  intellectual  disagreement.  It  is  intended  to  be  more  personally  felt  by 
the  teacher  and  thus  raises  the  posibility  that  he  might  retaliate.  For 
these  reasons,  it  most  often  occurs  in  very  short  bursts.  It  is  most  fre- 
quent at  the  beginning  of  the. .term  before  people  know  each  other  well  enough 
to  assure  themselves  that  subtler  messages  can  be  sent  and  received. 
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Occurrences  do  exist  later  in  the  term,  but  tend  to  become  increasingly 
indirect  or  to  attack  symbolic  equivalents  of  the  teacher  (fathers  or 
psychologists  or  old  men)  rather  than  to  the  teacher  himself. 

The  other  negative  impulse  category  with  a significant  loading  on 
Challenge  is  Guilt-Inducing.  As  we  noted  when  Guilt-Inducing  made  an. 
earlier  appearance  as  part  of  Anxious  Dependence,  it  is  usually  an  attempt 
to  sway  a figure  who  is  perceived  as  vastly  more  powerful.  We  do  not 
find  the  students  stressing  their  equality  here  as  they  do. in  Contention. 
Instead,  we  can  see  an  internal  strain  betweeen  the  guilt-inducing  which 
implies  a feeling  of  inferiority  and  the  counterdependency  that  denies  it. 

This  inconsistency  is  another  reason  that  Challenge  is  never  sustained 
over  a long  period.  Rather  it  takes  the  form  of  a fleeting  often  spon- 
taneous side  act  with  even  less  readiness  than  we  found  in  Contention  o . 
follow  through  to  any  program  for  change.  If  Contention  suggests  an  opposi- 
tion speech  in  parliament  by  a member  of  a minority  party  Challenge  presents 
us  with  a picture  of  a solitary  anarchist  sneaking  into  the  gallaries,  fir- 
ing:  a wild  shot,  and  dashing  out  the  door© 

Since  Challenge  is  so  little  oriented  to  specific  details,  the  teacher 
is  likely  to  be  hard  put  to  find  an  appropriate  response.  Criticism  may 
seem  witheringly  strong,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  pinpoint  what  exactly, 
the  students  object  to.  The  teachers’  responses  to  such  global  threats  vary 
in  nature.  When  they  are  aimed  at  symbolic  equivalents  for  the  teacher,  e.g., 
fathers,  he  has  the  alternative  of  bypassing  the  hostile  message  and  blandly 
agreeing  with  the  negative  assessment  of  the  person  or  group  in  question. 

But  when  the  attack  is:  more  directly  personal,  this  . is  impossible.  Our  sam- 
ple of  four  teachers  showed  some  degree  of  interindividual  variation  in  res- 
sponses  to  direct  challenges.  One  common  response  is  retaliation  in  kind, 
an  attempt  to  squelch  revolt  then  and  there  before  it  can  really  get  o 
the  ground.  A second  is  an  attempt  to  question  the  attacking  student  fur- 
ther to  draw  out  both  his  true  objections  and  their  inconsistencies,  and 
then* deal  with  them  openly.  A third  and  not  uncommon. response. and  one  pro- 
minent in  the  Apprehension  factor,  is  simply  withdrawing,  turning  to  some 
other  after  only  minimally  acknowledging  what  has  been  said.  A fourth. re- 
sponse is  to  attempt  to  vitiate  the  strength  of  the  hostility  by  laughing 
it  off  or  treating  it  as  a friendly  kidding. 

This  then  is  the  picture  of  challenge.  A student  is  feeling  wronged, 
unhappy  and  powerless.  He  nurses  these  feelings,  perhaps  until  he  perceives 
an  intellectual  slip  or  an  obvious  abuse  of  power.  He  then  attacks  sudden  y 
and  quickly  subsides,  after  which  the  teacher  usually  attempts  to. continue 
the  class  with  as  little  disruption  as  possible.  Typically,  we  find  no  sub- 
stantial confrontation,  only  a lingering  hint  of  dissatisfaction  and  threat. 


Some  Challenge  segments : 

1.  Mr.  B decides  to  cut  short  a class  discussion  to  summarize  the  re 
suits.  He  compliments  the  class,  calling  the  discussion  "wonderful,  just 
wonderful,"  but  explaining  that  he  wants  to  summarize  results  in  case  any- 
one got  left  behind.  Doug  raises  his  hand  to  say,. "I  don  t see  where  you 
think  that  was  such  a good  discussion.  I thought  it  was  horrible.  The 
teacher  begins  to  ask  for  specific  objections,  then  changes  his  mind  and 
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says,  "We  don’t  have  time  for  that  now.  If  there  are  any  more  objections, 
just  write  me  a note.  You  don't  have  to  sign  it. 

2 Mr.  D asks  for  comments  and  questions  on  a lecture  from  the  pre- 
ceding 'day.  Eugene  remarks  that  the  lecture  seemed  to  him  to  be  poorly  org- 
nized  irrelevant,  and  lacking  continuity.  The  teacher  aswers  that  he  was 
look^g  for  more  Substantive  counts  and  that  Eugene  probably  ^understood 
the  lecture,  anyway.  "Maybe,"  Eugene  mutters  resentfully.  Mr.  D then  turns 

to  some  other  topic. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  an  early  session,  Mr.  D asks  for  opinions  of 
a film  on  autistic  children.  When  Dave  and  Jane  seem  confused,  he  aefines 
autism  and  symbiotic  behavior,  then  reports  his  shock  at  some  symoiotic 
beLvior  exhibited  in  the  film.  Morton  argues  "Yeah,  but  the  boy  was  com- 
pletely autistic  when  he  came  in.  What  we  saw  was  a great  improvement . 
Further  discussion  reveals  that  Morton  has  worked  with  such  children  an 
knows  rather  more  about  them  then  does  Mr.  D.  The  teacher  turns  aside 

what  he  seems  to  consider  a threat  to  his  leadership  by  accepting  the  infor- 
mation Bernie  has  conveyed,  but  belittling  its  importance. _ Then  Audrey  be- 
gins angrily  condemning  the  hospital  in  the  film  for  allowing  autistic 
children  to  spend  their  nights  at  home  with  the  same  parents  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  children's  conditions.  When  Mr.  D attempts  o poin 
out  that  it  is  legally  impossible  to  keep  children  fro“  the“ 
most  cases,  Audrey  remains  angry  and  unimpressed,  sounding  almost  as  if 

blamed  Mr.  D for  this  state  of  affairs. 

4.  After  Hank  has-.returned  from  the  racial  troubles  in  Selma,  Alavama, 
the  teacher-  initiates  a discussion  of  the  wisom  of  non-violent  tactics . A 
n^berofmale  students  advocate  a violent  stand  and  an  end  dependences 
the  federal  government.  Mr.  C,  for  his  part,  keeps  poin  ing 

hood  of  violent  retaliation  to  such  actions.  The  males  play  down  this  p 

sibility.  •=•-*==■ 

"What  ..would  you  do  if  the  state  troopers  were  bearing  down  on  you  on 
their  motorcycles  and  you  had  no  weapons?"  Mr.  C asked. 

"We  could  throw  rocks,"  Neal  suggests. 

"Listen,  you  just  don't  seem  to  realize  that  you  could  get  murdered," 
the  teacher  counters.  "You  don't  think  you  can  get  hurt. 
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Student  Factor  VI 


Support 

major  positive  loading 
accepting 

minor  positive  loading 
moving  toward 


Unresponsiveness 

major  negative  loading 
withdrawing 


The  positive  pole  of  Student  Factor  VI  finds  the  students  expressing 
support  for  the  teacher's  person  and  policies.  The  factor  pattern  includes 
a great  deal  of  Accepting,  most  of  it  quite  active,  and  a smaller  loading 
on  Moving  Toward.  The  students  are  responding  warmly  and  positively  to 
the  teacher  and  the  various  aspects  of  the  role  he  plays . 

Such  a performance  may  be  excited  by  a number  of  events.  One  is  the 
attempt  of  several  students  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  carping  of 
one  or  two  members.  Another  may  be  the  teacher's  direct  request  for  feed- 
back on  some  issue  or  decision.  Alternatively,  the  students  may  pick  up 
from  the  teacher's  manner. some  trepidation  about  whether  some  course  of 
action  he  is  pursuing  is  popular,  or  even  whether  the  students  consider 
him  to  be  a potent  or  likeable  person.  In  many  such  cases,  class  members 
often  jump  in  with  statements  of  support  and  legitimation  for  the  teacher. 

Still  another  possibility  is  simply  that  a large  number  of  students 
agree  with  the  validity  of  some  intellectual  position  or  the  wisdom  of 
some  procedural  decision  and  defend  it  against  some  resistant  member. 
Finally,  support  may  come  spontaneously  as  an  expression  of  warmth  and  re- 
spect built  up  in  the  source  of  the  term's  association. 

Many  segments  which  score  high  on  Support  make  obvious  the  underlying 
goal/of  winning  the  teacher's  approval  by  appearing  to  be  on  his  side  or 
to  be  his  kind  of  person.  The  expectation  is  that  the  teacher  will  feel 
more  favorable  to  those  who  place  themselves  in  agreement  and  help  to 
legitimate  his  power,  especially  during  the  early  phases  of  the  term  when 
he  is  just  getting  to  know  the  students  and  can  use  the  support  of  specific 
members  in  strengthening  his  own  confidence  and  in  helping  to  set  up  a 
favorable  educational  climate  in  the  classroom.  Beyond  the  desire  of  some 
students  for  approval,  we  sometimes  detect  a symbolic  wish  to  fuse  with  the 
teacher  and  share  his  power  and  charisma.  The  most  salient  antecedent 
for  this  situation  is  that  of  sibling  rivalry  within  the  family.  The  stu- 
dent attempts. to  get  closer  to  the  teacher  than  his  less  adept  classmates. 

Unresponsiveness,  the  other  pole  of  the  Factor  VI,  includes  a distinct 
lack  of  support  from  the  class.  The  teacher's  plans  and  ideas  are  most 
likely  here  to  meet  with  withdrawing,  a passive  refusal  even  to  contend 
with  the  ir sues  raised.  Long  silences  follow  the  teacher's  question;  stu- 
den  act  sleepy  and  apathetic. 
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We  may  easily  indicate  a few  of  the  situations  in  which  students  become 
unresponsive.  Often,  the  class  simply  fails  to  engage  the  students’  energy 
because  they  find  it  boring  or  irrelevant.  The  problem  may  be  with  the 
material,  or  their  involvement  may  be  blocked  by  an  alienated  reaction  to 
the  teacher.  At  other  times,  the  material  presented  raises  top, inuch  distress 
to  scemiworth  dealing  -'with . U..I11.  all:  .these -cases-,  ' Unrasp onsiveness  may ‘ involve 
a.  .prochs'd/,  ,as  vsiiiiple^as  < avoiding  ' rep  lying  to'  acquest-ion..  wheh-onendoe'S'  .net  know 
thecanstvre-r,  apr  ras:c&enttplexias  ...passive  freslstartcelto  importartt  elements) oo'f  the 
classroom,  ^situation . 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Unresponsiveness  for  the  student  who  does  not 
feel  like  going  along  with  the  teacher’s  plans  is  that  it  calls  much  less 
attention  to  his  personal  resistance  than  does  a contentious  response.  The 
students  may  undercut  the  thrust  of  the  teacher  s actions  while  appearing 
fairly  innocent  and  avoiding  any  true  confrontation.  Moreover,  moving  away 
when  the  teacher  tries  to  initiate  something  is  a very  effective  weapon  in 
that  it  usually  causes  the  teacher  to  feel  depressed  and  leaves  him  no  easy 
way  to  light  back.  The  teacher  is  exposed,  but  the  student  is  not.  As  one 
of  our  sample  of  teachers  says  in  the  transcript  reproduced  in  Chapter  9, 
"Don’t  you  know  that  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  a teacher  is  to  sleep 
in  his  class?  I’d  rather  have  you  come  after  me  with  a gun  than  sleep  in 
my  class . ” 


: Unresponsive  students  seem  to  perceive  the  teacher  as  very  powerful. 

( Dependency  and  Enactment  are  both  ruled  out  by  his  injustice,  incompetence, 

insensitivity,  or  irrelevance,  and  Contention  is  also  blocked  by  students 
| perception  of  his  superior  power.  Unresponsiveness  presents  itself  as  an 

) alternative  in  these  cases.  It  gives  the  students  only  a negative  say  over 

? what  happens  in  the  classroom,  but  it  does  give  them  this  veto  power  while 

leaving  them  in  comparative  safety. 

f 

There  is  one  problem  with  this  formulation  in  that  a low  score  on  this 
I factor  does  not  always  mean  that  the  students  are  refusing  to  deal  with  the 

L teacher  statements.  It  may  indicate  instead  that  the  teacher  is  not  saying 

anything  for  the  students  to  deal  with.  Often  in  one  of  our  four  classrooms 
| and  occasionally  in  another,  discussions  among  students  continue  for  long 

t periods  without  interference  from  the  teacher.  In  these  frequent  cases,  a 

I low  score  on  Factor  VI  indicates  that  the  students  are  failing  to:  .respond. 

| Xn  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  such  stimuli  do  exist  and  are  met 

f with  coolness  and  apathy. 


> 

!v. 

I 

| A Support  Segment: 

| 1.  Mr.  B has  recently  given  a test  in  which  he  told  the  students  what 

| the  questions  were  to  be  well  in  advance.  Amy  and  Beatrice  complain  that 

this  method  provoked  tremendous  anxiety.  After  the  teacher  responds  with 
some  depression  that  his  intention  was  actually  to  reduce  anxiety , several 
class  members  come  to  his  defense.  They  praise  the  procedure  on  the  grounds 
that  it  elicited  more  depth  of  though  than  a regular  hour  test,  that  iu 
I was  less  work  and  worry  than  a take-home  exam,  and  that  they  were  spared 

| restudy  of  irrelevant  material. 
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Some  Unresponsiveness  Segments. 


comment,  then  resuming. 


er|c 


9 During  a long  argument  concerning  the  grading  of  a multiple  choice 
question,  M*  C attempts  to  bring  the  students  to  ®°st  bitter 

££SE  trying  to  pick  up  a few 

extra  points,  that  s alle 


Student  Factor  VII 


Exhibition 


major  positive  loadings 


expressing  self-esteem 
moving  toward 


minor  negative  loading 
dependency 
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which  will  soon  drop  in  importance  because: they  are  ff  f h 

isn’t  accomplishing  anything,  and  stop  using  it. 
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which  are  usually  scored  as  moving  toward. 


rivalry  and’4^a^>^d3„t.s  first  task  in  distinguishing  himself  is  to  as- 
sur^himself^of ^attention,  students  displaying  EXhibition  may  often  be 
found  talking  at  great  length  to  gain  this  attention. 
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One  problem  with  this  strategy  is  that  its  failure  can  leave  the  stur 
dent  in  a very  precarious  position0  He  has  counted  on  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  the  teacher.  In  courting  it,  he  has  had  to  some  extent  to  fore- 
go seeking  the  support  and  friendship  of  his  classmates.,  If  the  teacher 
fails  to  respond  to  his  courtship,  he  will  be  left  exposed  and  deserted. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  act  of  Exhibition  may  be  rather  guarded  and  ten- 
tative. If  it  fails  to  gain  result,  the  student  may  quietly  remove  himself 
from  the  spotlight  or  try  to  erase  his  image  of  a hopeful  teacher’s  pet  by 
radically  changing  his  mode  of  activity.  Those  of  his  classmates  who  were 
themselves  considering  trying  this  strategy  may  note  his  failure  and  be- 
come less  likely  to  employ  it  themselves  when  a future  opening  arises. 

Like  many  of  the  early  strategies  that  students  and  teacher  employ, 
Exhibition  has  a rather  magical  quality  to  it.  The  feeling  seems  to  be 
that  somehow,  by  means  of  a few  easily  performed  acts,  one  can  herefore 
assure  himself  of  a favored  position  within  the  classroom.  Teachers  often 
appear  to  display  a similar  belief  in  the  factors  of  Warmth  and  Display. 

The  teacher  seems  to  feel  that,  provided  he  can  win  the  students’  friend- 
ship and  admiration  at  the  outset,  the  term's  success  is  assured.  The  ef:- 
fectiveness  of  such  magical  attempts  to  fulfill  such  hopes  leads  to  their 
sharp  decline  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Exhibition  does  appear  in  scattered  acts  later  in  the  term,  but  in  a 
much  changed  form.  Members  of  the  class  may  now  display  behavior  falling 
into  the  categories  of  self-esteem  and  moving  toward  as  a celebration  of  a 
job  well  done.  The  students  may,  by  this  time,  have  established  more 
solidarity,  and  one  student  may  express  pride  on  behalf  of  the  whole  class 
achievement.  In  contrast  to  early  acts  of  Exhibition,  these  celebrations 
typically  follow  the  teacher's  praise  instead  of  being  a ply/  to  win  it. 


Some  Exhibition  segments: 

1.  To  illustrate  theories  of  conditioning,  the  teacher  has  initiated 
a discussion  of  how  he  learns  the  names  of  students.  He  asks  the  class  to 
provide  some  ideas  of  mechanisms  whereby  he  learns  their  names . 

Robert’s  answer  is:  "If  you  happen  to  know  someone  else  in 

previous  experience  with  the  same  name,  say  you  had  a very 
close  friend  whose  name  was  Robert,  you  might  learn  my  name 
first,  or  something  like  that." 

2.  Roger  is  leading  a discussion  about  the  book  Jordi . The  class  is 
bogged  down  over  the  issue  of  why  Jodi  became  schizophrenic,  with  Roger 
offering  a number  of  ideas.  Mr.  B remarks  that  the  book  gives  very  few  clues 
to  the  genesis  of  the  schizophrenia  and  is  much  stronger  on  the  description 
of  it.  "It  certainly  is  an  intriguing  question,  though,"  he  notes. 

"I  know,"  says  Roger,  "I’ve  been  trying  to  figure  it  out  myself." 


• • ,J  • .... 


3.  The  teacher  has  been  profusely  complimenting  the  class  on  their 
stellar  performance  on  some  assignment, 

Mr.  C:  Really,  they  were  very  good.  Very,  very  good.  How  did  you 

find  them  on  the  whole.  Were  they  tough? 

Nancy:  Oh,  very  simple. 

Class:  Laughter. 

Mr.  C:  It  was  really  very  good.  I could  see  you  put  a lot  of  work 

into  them. 

This  completes  our  description  of  the  seven  student  factors.  We  have 
attempted,  thus  far,  to  explore  the  dimensionality  of  the  feelings  express- 
ed by  teachers  and  students.  Each  of  the  two  separate  analyses  resulted  m 
a seven-factor  approximation  to  what  is  undoubtedly  a far  more  complex  re- 
ality, but  now  we  may  proceed  to  ask  a deceptively  simple  question.  How 
do  the  feelings  and  behavior  of  the  teachers  relate  to  the  feelings  and  be- 
havior of  the  student? 

To  say  that  the  question  is  deceptively  simple  implies,  among  other 
things,  that  one  can  rush  off  and  attempt  to  answer  it  with  easily  avail- 
able data  and  easily  defensible  statistical  manipulations  of  the  data.  So 
let  us  do  just  that.  The  first  answer  need  not  be  the  last. 

It  is  a simple  matter  to  describe  both  the  teacher  and  the  class, 
aggregating  all  individual  students,  in  terms  of  their  scores  on  each  of 
the  member-leader  categories.  One  can  transform  the  raw  frequency  dis-  ^ 
tribution  across  the  sixteen  categories  of  the  teacher’s  and  then  the  class 
acts  into  estimates  of  the  teacher's  and  the  students ' scores  on  each  factor. 
Armed  with  the  factor  estimate  data  for  four  teachers  in  a total  of  156 
sessions  and  for  the  students  in  the  same  sessions,  it  was  a simple  pro- 
cedure to  intercorrelate  the  seven  teacher  factors  with  the  seven  student 
factors.  If  we  ask  whether,  in  general,  the  resulting  7x7  matrix  suggests 
that  we  are  dealing  with  correlations  which  could  have  been  produced  by  . 
using  random  numbers  instead  of  our  observations,  the  answer  is  encouraging- 
assuming  one  hopes  to  find  some  systematic  relationship  between  what  the 
teachers  are  doing  and  what  the  students  are  doing.  Almost  half  of  the  cor 
relations  are  significant  at  the  .05  level,  nearly  a quarter  at  the  .01 
level.  Evidently,  we  may  move  on  to  the  particular  significant  results 
with  some  confidence  that  teacher  and  student  behavior  are  interrelated  in 
a non-random  fashion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  correlations  tell  us  nothing  about  whether  x 
"caused"  y or  y "caused"  x,  or  maybe  both  covary  with  "cause"  z,  it  is  hard 
to  resist  looking  at  the  correlation  matrix  as  if  it  could  tell  us  something 
about  the  "effect"  of  this  or  that  aspect  of  each  party's  behavior  upon 
the  behavior  of  the  other  party.  So  let  us  not  resist  that  temptation  en- 
tirely, especially  since  we  have  other  ways  of  pursuing  the  conjectures  de- 
rived from  this  examination  of  the  data.  We  will  start  with  the  teacher, 
treating  his  factor  scores  as  pseudo-independent  variables,  and  ask  what 
the  students  are  up  to  when  he  is  high  or  low  on  each  of  the  seven  teacher 
factors.  Then  we  will  turn  it  around  the  other  way. 


In  Table  2-3  we  have  listed  the  student  factors,  in  order  of  ^e  mag 
In  laDie  ^ o we  , related  to  a given  teacher  factor  at 

ing  only  the  sign  of  the  . - which  signifies  a responsive  but  low 

Tpprber  factor  I opposes  Reaction,  whicn  signi  F.  . , TT,*  *-u 

activity^ sty le , retroaction,  which  pelves  lecturing  prxmarx  y w th 
overtones  of  dominance  and  a sense  of  shar -gmth.th aloQg 
investment  in  the  content  materi  ° . ? The  fact  t^at  Reaction 

this  di“e"st^”^%^rfa°ctorsUI+  (Enactment),  VI+  (Exhibition.)  and 
III+S  (Concealment)  suggests  a complex 

On  the  one  hand,  student  enactment  of  the  teacher  s rol  anxious, 

sstraasr  sr^s; H3EE  EE>ss^.r 

Exhibit ion o 


x io  o c rloselv  related  to  the  seven  student  fac- 

No  other  teacher  factor  is  as  ciosexy  te  . . ttuq„  t-bp 

Gontehtion^ ' 'Concealment , Discouragemeht,  Challenge,  and...  Mlxbxfxon,  •• 


Nothing  further  is s gained 1 by  putt^Jn 

what  factor  patterns  characterxae  the  |gger  when  each  or  _^ct 

• w u int7  Ac?  with  the  previous  table,  it  is  teiupLxug 
is  high  o o ’ 1 "cit-iirlent  Challenge  causes  teacher  Appre 

casual  statements,  for  exampl  , pniP  Saticfaction.M  The  sad 

bPnsion  ” or  "Student  Enactment  causes  teacher  Role  Satisfaction. 

"of  course,  is  that  statements  which  simply  reverse  the  causal  dxrec 
Son  are  not  less  compelling. Perhaps  the  teacher's  Apprehensxon  causes 
the  students  to  be  more  challenging 0 


Uhat  do  we  learn  from  these' correlations?  Perhaps  the  most  useful,  or 

at  least  the  most  encouraging,  aspect  of  the ^SrScipantsSr^noStotally 
some  sense  that  the  feelings  ^x ons^the  th 

roSS^stS  ^ assembled  ^"^2  saving. 

TheSecondSpshoSof  "findings  is  that,  at  least  in  a preliminary  way, 
we  can  begin  to  raise  some  interesting  questions . 
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We  find  that  Teacher  Role  Satisfaction  is  associated  with  student  En- 
actment, but  student  Enactment  is  also  related  to  teacher  Reaction.  At 
this  point  we  may  ask:  Does  student  Enactment  go  with  teacher  Role  Satis- 

faction at  the  same  point  in  the  group’s  history  as  it  goes  with  Reaction 
or  are  the  two  positive  correlations  reflecting  different  phenomena  at  dif 
ferent  phases  in  the  group  development?  And  why  is  teacher  Reaction,  in  ic- 
ative  as  it  is  of  a discussion  style,  related  not  only  to  Enactment  but  to 
Exhibition  and  Concealment?  Are  these  different  or  simultaneous  events. 

This  class  ^“questions  takes  note  of  the  time  dimension  which  is  tempor- 
arily obscured  by  the  statistical  summaries.  Still  other  questions  may  e 
raised  concerning  another  natural  characteristic  of  the  data  which  these 
correlations  have  obscured:  the  fact  of  individual  differences. 


We  would  like  to  answer  questions  such  as  these:  Do  all  students  be- 

come anxious  and  dependent  when  the  class  is  faced  with  a teacher  who  is 
lecturing,  or  is  the  significant  correlation  over  all  students  obscuring 
variations  worth  noting?  Similarly,  if  the  teacher’s  Apprehension: is: re- 
lated to  Challenge,  Concealment,  and  Anxious  Dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  are  we  to  conclude  that  some  students  are  high  on  all  three  fac-^ 
tors  at  that  time  or  that  different  students  react  in  quite  different  ways 
If  the  latter  were  the  case,  we  could  still  obtain  significant  correlations 
with  all  these  factors,  but  we  would  not  have  to  conjure  up  the  simple  image 
of  a student  who  was  simultaneously  challenging,  concealed  and  dependen  y 


anxious 


Four  chapters  later  in  this  book  will  return  to  the  questions  raised 
here.  Two  chapters  will  present  case  studies  of  single  groups,  one  will 
examine  the  interplay  of  student  and  teacher  behavior  over  time,  and  one 
will  view  student-teacher  interaction  via  the  analysis  of  work  and  anti 
work  strategies  descriptive  of  the  classroom  as  a system. 
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Table  2-3 


When  the  teacher  is  characterized  by 


Reaction 


Proaction 


The  student 
is  charact- 
erized by 


Enactment 

Exhibition 

Concealment 


Anxious  de- 
pendence 
Low  Exhibition 
Low  Concealment 


II 

Role  Satisfaction 


Low  Discouragement 

Low  Challenge 
Consent 

Low  Exhibition 

Enactment 

Low  Concealment 


Role 

Dissatisfaction 


Discouragement 

Challenge 
Contention 
Exhibition 
Anxious  dependence 
Concealment 


IV 

Punitiveness 

V VI 

Apprehension  Display 

VII 

Warmth 

The  students 
are  char- 
acterized by 

Concealment 

Contention 

Discouragement 

Challenge  Support 

Concealment 
Anxious  depen- 
dence 

Low  Discouragement 

Exhibition 

Low  Challenge 

i 


3 
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Table  2-4 


When  the  students  are  characterized  by 


I 

Enactment  Anxious.  Dependence 

II 

i Consent 

Contention 

The  teacher 
is  charact- 
erized by  Reaction 

Role  Satis- 
faction 

Proaction 
Role  Dissatis- 
faction 

Colleague 
Role  Satis- 
faction 
Low  puni- 
tiveness 

Formality 
Role  Dissatis- 
faction 
Reaction 

III 

Concealment 

IV 

Discouragement 

V 

Challenge 

VI 

Support 

The  teacher 
is  charact- 
erized by  Punitiveness 
Low  Warmth 

Role  Dissatisfac-  Role  Dissat- 
tion  isfaction 

Apprehension 
Low  Warmth 

Display 
Role  Dissat- 
isfaction 
Warmth 

VII 

Exhibition 

The  teacher 
is  charact- 
erized by  Reaction 

Role  Dissatisfaction 

Warmth 

Punitiveness 
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Methodological  Footnotes  - Chapter  2 


1.  The  procedure  for  pooling  the  data  from  the  four  different  groups  was 
to  (1)  calculate  the  percentage  of  all  acts  in  each  category  for  a given 
20-20  segment;  (2)  convert  the  percentages  into  standard  score  form  for 
each  group  separately  with  means  of  50  and  standard  deviations  of  10; 

"(3)  combine  the  pool  of  20-20  segments  from  each  group  into  one  large  pool 
of  582  segments.  Since  our  interest  here  is  determining  the  covariation, 
among  categories  within  these  or  any  other  such  groups , it  is  essential  in 
studies  of  this  kind  to  eliminate  extraneous  covariation  of  two  sorts: 

(1)  covariation  attributable  to  the  different  rates  at  which  scorers  would 
perceive,  had  they  scored  all  four  groups,  each  of  the  sixteen  categories 
and  (2)  covariation  attributable  to  across  group  variations;  for  example, 
if  one  teacher  were  extremely  high  relative  to  the  other  teachers  on  Show- 
ing Dominance  his  percentages  would  tend  to  be  lower  on  all  the  other  cat- 
egories  even  though  for  him  (and  for  all  the  other  teachers)  Showing  Dom 
inance  might  be  positively  related  to  at  least  some  of  these  categories • 

Only  by  standarizing  within  groups  will  these  positive  correlations  be 
clearly  revealed. 

2.  The  factor  extraction  procedure  used  was  the  principle  axes  method, 
using  an  iterative  refactoring'  technique  for  arriving  at  communality  es- 
timates. Seven  factors  were  then  rotated  using  Kaiser’s  normalized  Varimax 
technique.  The  rotated  matrices  are  found  in  Table  II-l  and  IIF-2. 

3.  The  factor  estimates  for  the  teacher  or  for  the  students  on  their  res- 
pective set  of  factors  were  created  by:  (1)  calculating  the  standard  score 
values  within  the  array  of  segments  for  each  group  for  each  of  the  categories 
(plus  %T  for  the  teacher)  for  each  segment;  (2)  the  appropriate  categories 
were  then  added  together  (with  appropriate  sign)  and  major  loadings  were 
given  double  weight  and;  (3)  the  resultant  sums  were  then  standardized  for 
each  factor  (with  means  of  50.0  and  standard  deviations  of  10.0)  and-within 
each  group,  with  the  result  that  each  segment  was  assigned  a standard  score 
on  each  of  the  seven  teacher  factors  and  each  of  the  seven  student  factors. 
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V - 3:  Case  Study  of  the  Developing  Classroom 


The  teacher  confronted  by  the  reality  of  a group  of  young  persons 

rs-sss .n iss > 

some  of  his  students  do  not  easily  engage  m those  activities,  t 

Knt^No'  soonerdoesheturnhis 

^ t£cLf  in  attempting  to  keep  all  the  elements  of 

ae%rustratednaS°i£the  were" try ing° to" keef  too^nrcoins7 s Imul t aneous ly 
spinning  on  a table. 

Between  and  during  class  sessions  the  teacher  usually  takes  sometime 

aretgoingawell,WchancesSare^thesetquestions^will^revolve  around 
continue  with  more  o£  “ “ ^S^Sl^  .SS.°-  X 
same  will  not  suirice,  ana  luu  bb  h d-M-ina  ran  occur  between 
going  wrong?  What  exactly  is  go J^^Jro^Zd^e  Option  or 

conceptions  IfZTllu^LTor  the  geLLl  teaching  culture.f^hich 
? isPa  P-t  Strains  can  also  ^ style 

fr^hinf  Strains 'can  also  occur  between  his  expectations  .for -and 
mode^of^elating^tudents  and  their  expectations  for  and  modes  of  re- 
lating  to  him. 

Each  student  also  comes  into  the  classroom  with  a conception  of  the 
learning  nrocess  which  contains  potential  sources  of  strain  similar  t 
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developed  as  teacher  and  student  come  together  are  also  the  ingredients 

of  the  potentially  successful  teaching-learning  interaction.-  Success 
of  the  Potent!  y students  are  able  to  work  out  between 

themnthe  so  S ^relationships  that  will  blend  and  integrate  their 
them  the  sorts  p*nectations  into  a productive  working  arrange- 

arra^t  ^lutts  the" development  within  and  be- 

.XSSlf  «ys  of  handling  strains  and  tensions  that  only 

minimally  impede  the  work  process. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  illustrate  the  rate  of  work-in 
i “Z  The  chanter  is  really  a short  story  about  the  meeting 
°ofea°  :Sacher "nd  a group^  If  students!  It  is  also  a history  of  the  de- 
iLltZti  the  relationships  between  teacher  and  students  and  how 

Ihese  relationships  flcilitaLd  and  impeded  their  attempts  to  establish 

a work  arrangement.  - .We  are  focused,  more  on  the  stresses  and  strains 

teaching-learning  interaction  than  on  how  their  components  are  mam- 

work.  .This  was  not  our  eonscious  intention  .or  was 

it.  we  Zl  ITZT^ioTZlZZ-,  it  is : 

iesuUmof  the  integration -of  different  wishes,  fears,  needs  and  expecta- 
i-inns  like  the  blending  of  different  primary  colors  to  make  .a  certain 

i oftfme  and  energy  in  the  teaching-learning  interaction 

ihe  ingredients  that  make  up  the  teaching-learning  interaction  - the 

attempts  of  both  teacher  the.  parti- 

a successful  P~o~-. . -d  the  c obstacle  with  ^ ^ through  the 

cipamts  that  imped^these^ttempts^  ^ and  student  factors, 

importan^aspect^of^the0 teaching-learning  interaction  can^be  submitted 
to  systematic  analysis  and  explication.  However^the 

interactions  not  infrequently  there  was  no  cause  and  effectaequen 

oi  ToTcLZ^Z’JlTZ  var iations ‘ in^hei r fluctuating  interrelationships 
Still  we  hope  that  at  the  very  least  this  chapter  will  .provide  an  lllus 
“a“;e  background  of  and  stimulus  for  thought  about  the  nature  of  work, 
afa  prelude  to  the  more  theoretical  discussion  of  work  in  Chapter 

sssrasssrs.  s sass.” 
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in  his  students  and  to  help  them  become  motivated  to  learn  through 
interest  in  and  respect  for  the  material  he  presented  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  presented  it.  He  intended  to  focus  on  the  middle  region  of 
students,  in  terms  of  motivation  and  intelligence,  as  long  as  it  didn’t 
inhibit  his  best  students.  He  felt  that  a minimum  of  affect  arousal  and 
a maximum  of  task-orientation  was  better  for  learning.-  Similarly,  he 
believed  that  what  his  students  felt  about  him  — — their  relationships 
with  him  — were  secondary  to  the  task  activity  in  which  he  attempted 
to  engage  them.  Mr.  D’s  ideal  teacher  was  relatively  impersonal  with 
equal  skills  in  lecturing  and  discussions.  Mr.  D fit  his  ideal  very 
well.  He  generally  combined  lecturing  and  discussions  and  emphasized 
his  desire  for  independent  student  contributions.  His  choice  of  topic 
material  was  standard  for  this  introductory  psychology  course.  If  any- 
thing the  particular  topic  choices  reflected  his  bent  toward  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences.  While  there  were  the  usual  introductions  to  mo- 
tivation, attitude  formation  and  change,  Freud,  etc.,  there  were  also 
many  sessions  spent  on  topics  like  ethnology , perception  and  cognition 
and  information  theory.  He  spent  a good  deal  of  time  at  different  points 
during  the  term  discussing  grades  and  implying  his  reliance  on  them  as 
an  evaluator  of  student  achievement. 

With  this  introduction  to  the  class  we  can  make  our  entrance.  We 
did  so  through  an  analysis  of  groups  of  sessions  in  which  particular 
combinations  of  teacher  and  student  factors  were  markedly  salient.  We 
called  these  groups  of  sessions  "phases"  and  constructed  five  of  them 
composing  the  39  sessions  of  this  class.  Our  narrative  will  proceed  by 
discussing  each  phase  in  ,.urn.  Within  each  phase  we  will  approach  the 
data  from  several  different  viewpoints.  There  will  be  a brief  overview 
of  the  content  within  the  phase,  including  material  discussed,  key  events 
and  the  prevailing  tone  or  tones.  Next  we  will  summarize  those  factors 
which  showed  a marked  upward  or  downward  movement  in  the  phase.  Next  we 
will  make  an  in  depth  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  salient  .factors  in 
terms  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  class,  e.g. , the  teaching— learning  inter- 
action, the  teacher— student  relationships.  We  also  will  present  excerpts 
from  the  ongoing  classroom  dialogue,  when  such  excerpts  provide  .good  illus- 
trations of  the  factor  being  discussed.  We  will  then  turn  .our.  attention 
to  individual  students  who  were  found  to  provide  specially  .relevant  char- 
acterizations of  the  meanings  of  student  factors  within  the  phase.  We 
did  this  because  the  teacher  factors  always  described  one  person,  but 
the  student  factors  had  to  characterize  a relatively  large  .group. of  per- 
sons who  while  similar  in  many  ways  were  obviously  different  in  many 
other  ways.  Consequently,  when  we  could  find  an  individual  who  provided 
a particularly  clear  and  accurate  illustration  of  a student  -factor  we 
looked  at  him  more  closely.  Finally,  we  will  close  our  .examination  of 
each  phase  with  a brief  summary  of  where  we  have  been. 


PHASE  ONE 


Phase  Overview 

The  first  and  shortest  of  the  five  phases  included  .sessions  .1-3. 

It  was  characterized  by  the  first  uneasy  meeting  of  teacher  and  students. 
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They  didn't  know  each  other  yet,  and  their  feelings  about  what  this  part- 
icular class  would  be  like  were  still  predominantly  colored  by  the  ex- 
pectations and  fears  arising  from  their  personal  histories  and  experiences 
with  teaching— learning  interactions  in  the  past.  Mr.  D assured  the  stu- 
dents that  he  wanted  to  make  their  interactions  with  him  a "dialogue;” 
however,  several  events  in  this  phase  suggested  that  he  was  .caught  be- 
tween a feeling  of  impatience  with  the  students  over  their  not  responding 
quickly  and  adequately  enough  to  his  expectations  of  a dialogue,  and  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  how  much  authority  he  was  willing  to  relin- 
quish and  how  personal  he  was  willing  to  get  with  the  students  in  the 
interest  of  starting  a mutual  interchange.  Mr  D indirectly  presented  his 
own  standard  of  excellence  with  a short  but  impressive  introduction  on 
the  theory  and  mtehod  of  science,  relying  heavily  on.  examples  from  the 
physical  sciences  .and  Greek  protosciences . In  the  discussion  ..that  followed 
he  generally  evaluated  student  contributions  as  not  really  adequate  but 
excused  them  with  an  evocation  for  harder  work  in  the  future.  However, 
his  anger  and  disappointment  was  growing  and  these  feelings,  .were  aggre- 
vated  by  a mixup  at  the  library  which  he  blamed  on  the  .students . From  the 
beginning  Mr.  D stated  that  his  relationship  with  the  class  wasn't  develop- 
ing as  he  had  expected.  Yet,  his  own  discomfort  with  the  situation  left 
him  unwilling  or  unable  to  approach  the  students  in  an  effort  to  discover 
what  was  wrong;  rather,  he  seemed  to  be  putting  a barrier  of  task  activities 
between  himself  and  his  students.  He  seemed  to  be  demanding  that  .the  stu- 
dents salvage  the  beginning  of  their  relationship  through  meeting  his  task 
requirements,  even  though  it  was  apparent  that  the  students  weren  t certain 
about  what  he  expected  of  them  and  hoped  that  he  would  benevolently  lead 
them  through  the  early  periods  of  this  new  situation.  This  discrepancy  in 
expectations  resulted  in  some  explosive  moments.  For  example,  in  reaction 
to  a look  of  uncertainty  as  Lisa  attempted  to  answer  a. question,  Mr.  D 
said:  "Answer!  Don't  try  to  read  my  face!" 


Factor  Summary 
Teacher 


Table  1* 


I 

II-  Role  Dissatisfaction  - hi 


Students 


- Contention  - extended  spurt 


III 


IV+  Punitive  - Early  spurt 


+ Discouragement  - hi 


V+  Apprehension  - rising 


+ Challenge  - spurt 


VI 


VII 


+ Exhibition  - rising 


* 


Each  table  consists  of  an  ordering  of  all  possible  teacher  and  student  fac- 
tor numbers . A factor  sign  and  label  are  included  only  when  that  factor's 
scores  in  the  phase  described  are  high  enough  to  be  discussed  in  the  phase 
analysis.  The  (+)  or  (-)  sign  indicates  which  pole  of  the  factor  is  being 
discussed.  The  sign  of  the  factor  refers  to  the  factor  pole;  the  label  re- 
fers to  the  behavior  observed. 
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In  the  first  phase  three  factors  characterized  the  teacher’s  feelings 
about  and  relations  to  the  class . Mr.  D’s  high  scores  on  II  - Role  Dis- 
satisfaction indicated  his  tight  grip  on  the  reigns  of  authority  in  the 
class.  They  also  reflected  his  disappointment  with  the  failure  of  a mutual 
interchange  to  develop  which,  perhaps,  both  indicated  and  reinforced  his 
growing  dominance.  In  reaction  to  his  dissatisfaction  the  early  spurt  of 
high  scores  on  IV+  Punitive  reflected  Mr.  D’s  attempts  to  blame  the  stu- 
dents for  the  problems  being  encountered,  not  the  least  of  which,  was  his 
growing  dominance.  He  accused  them  of  failing  to  satisfy  not  only  his 
requirements  but  also  the  conditions  of  the  larger,  system  (i.e. , psychology 
department,  university,  parents).  However,  his  attempts  to  place  the  burden 
of  guilt  for  the  class’s  problems  on  the  students  was  not  completely  unsuc- 
cessful. His  high  scores  on  V+  Apprehension  reflected  Mr.  D’s  growing  con- 
cern about  his  relationships  with,  the  students  and  his  attempts  to  avoid 
facing  that  disconcerting  situation  by  preoccupying  himself  with  task  acti- 
vities . 

The  four  student  factors  salient  in  this  first  phase  reflected  the  stu- 
dents’ welter  of  mixed  feelings  about  their  first  encounter  with  Mr.  D and 
t^eir  various  attempts  to  cope  with  the  new  and  uncomfortable  experience • 

The  extended  spurt  of  II-  Contention  reflected  their  response  to  Mr-.  D’s 
reliance  on  task  activities  in  forging  teacher-student  relationships . The 
task  quarreling  characterized  by  this  factor  represented  the  students’ 
vehicle  for  sending  Mr.  D the  confusing  message  both  for  more  freedom  and 
more  benevolent  guidance.  Their  spurt  of  high  scores  on -V+  Challenge  sug- 
gested that  the  students  were,  in  fact,  not  happy  with  the  way  things  were 
going,  did  not  see  it  as  merely  the  result  of  inadequate  task  behavior,  and 
were  ready  to  place  the  blame  on  Mr.  D for  not  establishing  satisfying  re- 
lationships with  them.  However,  the  gradual  increase  of  student  scores  on 
VII+  Exhibition  suggested  that  they  still  felt  confident-  in  -their  ability 
to  meet  Mr.  D’s  requirements  and  to  establish  a staisfying  relationship  with 
him.  Even  with  this  optimism,  however,  the  high  scores  on  -IV+  Discourage- 
ment in  this  phase  reflected  the  students’  acute  awareness  of  the  discre- 
pancy between  their  knowledge,  skills  and  power  and  those  of  Mr.  D;..  . Con- 
sequently, at  this  point  they  were  uncertain  whether  it  was  really  possible 
for  them  to  gain  his  approval  and  they  felt,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  concentrate  on  avoiding  his  disapproval. 


Analysis  of  Phase  One 

As  we  move  into  a sequential  analysis  of  factor  fluctuations  we  find 
that  Mr.  D’s  high  scores  on  II-  Role  Dissatisfaction  early,  in  the  phase 
reflected  the  initial  impact  of  the  discrepancy  Mr.  D felt  between  his 
expectations  and  goals  for  the  class  and  the  students  expectations  and 
goals.  By  "snowing"  and  amusing  the  students,  Mr.  D hoped  to  involve  them 
in  the  learning  process  through  their  seeing  him  as  competent  and  inter- 
esting. Mr.  D visualized  a task-oriented  and  impersonal  role  for  himself, 
which  reflected  his  educational  philosophy  and  his  view  of  a.  comfortable 
relationship  vis  a vis  the  students.  He  conceived  of  his  class,  running 
on  the  stimulation  of  a highly  active,  intellectualized  meeting  of  minds. 
However,  he  was  immediately  confronted  by,  for  him,  a disconcerting  array 
of  student  expectations,  needs  and  fears.  This  confluence  of  student 
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feelings  and  behavior  — e.g.,  dependency,  resistance,  enthusiasm  and  inact 
ivity  — posed  immediate  obstacles  to  many  of  Mr.  D’s  goals.  He  reacted 
with  anger  toward  the  students  and  with  attempts  to  avoid  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  both  at  being  pulled  into  uncomfortable  personal  interactions 
and  at  being,  as  he  saw  it,  forced  to  assume  more  and  more  control  and 
responsibility.  Mr.  D seemed  uncertain  whether  he  could  avoid  these 
trends  and  still  facilitate  student  productivity.  The  direction  he 
initially  took  to  escape  from  the  conflict  was  to  be  liked  as  a stimu- 
lating but  impersonal  authority.  When  the  students  didn’t  respond  this 
way,  Mr.  D was  extremely  dissatisfied. 

The  background  scores  of  IV+  Punitive  reflected  instances  of  guilt 
inducing  and  moralizing  by  Mr.  D.  One  way  of  handling  his  initial  dis- 
appointment over  the  students  not  living  up  to  his  expectations  was  to 
see  it  as  a result  of  their  naivety  and  lack  of  ability.  At  this  point 
picturing  the  students  as  not  manifesting  the  skills  and  enthusiasm  that 
the  larger  system  expected  and  desired  took  the  focus  of  rebuke  at  the 
students  off  himself  and  thereby  decreased  the  chances  of  overt  personal 
antagonisms  between  him  and  the  students.  However,  in  search  for 
remedies  to  the  immediate  impediments  to  effective  task  activity  he  was 
not  sure  all  the  blame  rested  on  the  students.  Consequently,  Mr.  D oc- 
casionally shifted  gears  and  in  reparation  told  the  students  that  he 
too  was  once  a student  and  understood  the  difficulties  in  acclimating 
to  a new  course. 


The  students  were  also  disappointed.  Their  high  scores  on  II-  Con- 
tention reflected  the  students’  resentment  at  what  they  saw  as  Mr.  D's 
unfair  accusations  and  coerciveness.  They  quickly  were  aware  of  the  con- 
trast in  power,  authority  and  wisdom  between  Mr.  D and  themselves,  and 
they  felt  burdened  with  a sense  of  dependence,  weakness. and  naivety.  Yet, 
the  newness  of  the  situation  fostered  a feeling  of  opportunity  for  the 
flexing  of  potentialities,  which  students  at  this  age.,  engage  in  so  ener- 
getically. Consequently,  the  students  desired  more  leeway  in  what  was 
considered  acceptable  performance  and  greater  freedom  in  the  running  of 
the  class.  There  was  no  direct  rebellion  against  Mr.  D;  rather,  the  stu- 
dents initiated  their  first  confrontation  with  him  through  angry  -task 
quarreling  and  symbolic  accusations  expressed  in  task  discussions.  For 
example,  when  Mr.  D accused  the  students  of  mishandling  a library  assign- 
ment, Morton  retorted,  saying:  "I  asked  for  the  Rhine  reading,  but  they 

said  that  they  sent  it  back  to  the  shelf.  It  wasn’t  there  either.  That 
was  yesterday . evening. " While  resistances  to  Mr.  D’s  accusations  cauld 
take  this  relatively  direct  form,  the  students'  anger  at  him  and  the  con- 
sequent aggressive  images  evoked  could  be  expressed  only  in  indirect 
and  often  defensively  humorous  — forms.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
scientific  method  the  students  were  asked  to  show  ways  they  would  test  a 
hypothetical  assertion  from  phrenology,  stating  the  relationship  of  the 
location  of  bumps  on  the  head  and  what  the  students  thought  Mr.  D had 
called  "inquisitiveness."  Eugene  began  giving  an  answer  involving  thr. 
use  of  a friend  and  trailed  off: 

Mr.  D:  Yeah,  okay. 

Eugene:  .That  isn't  too  practical. 

Robert:  You  can  give  him  a bump. 


The  students  picked  this  indirect  way  to  evince  theix  expectations t 
needs  and  fears  because  they  felt  that  this  was  the  safest,  way  at  first. 
Also,  the  students  probably  felt  that  through  engagement  in  task  activities 
and  the  development  of  task  relationships  Mr.  D would  get  to  know  them 
better.  However,  they  felt  that  Mr.  D was  not  giving  them  a chance  to  be 
heard  even  on  this  level.  Consequently,  the  students  were  concerned  that 
they  would  never  have  a full  opportunity  to  display  their  skills  and  to 
have  them  appreciated.  Still,  in  these  early  sessions  the  students  saw 
many  opportunities  before  them.  Their  background  scores  on  V+  Challenge 
reflected  a growing  feeling  that  there  was  room  to  establish  hoped-for 
task  roles  and  to  achieve  desired  task  aims.  While  Mr.  D was  trying  out 
different  ways  of  relating  to  and  dealing  with  the  students  they  too  were 
searching  for  ways  to  deal  with  him.  Mr.  D was  demanding  certain  things 
of  them;  they  were  also  increasing  their  demands  on  him  to  be  more  under- 
standing of  their  failings  and  to  be  more  empathic  when  making  demands  on 
them.  While  Challenge  reflected  the  students’  desire  to  fight  for  what, 
they  wanted,  their  high  scores  on  V11+  Exhibition  indicated  their  optimism 
about  the  chances  of  establishing  an  affectionate  relationship  with  Mr.  D. 
While  the  types  of  relationships  people  desired  varied  tremendously  here, 
this  pole  characterized  students  who  desired  a comradeship  with  Mr.  D and 
wanted  to  show  that  they  could  be  counted  on  to  support  him. 

Even  with  the  background  of  student  optimism  Mr..  D saw  many  reasons 
for  being  disenchanted  with  this  class,  not  the  least  of -which,  was  .an  ag- 
gravation of  the  entire  situation  by  what  he  saw  as  the  .students’  -unwar- 
ranted fears  and  demands.  His  background  scores  on  V+  Apprehension  re- 
flected Mr.  D’s  growing  anxiety  over  the  strains  he  felt  in.  the  classroom 
and  his  own  uncertainty  about  what  to  do  about  them.  His  dissatisfaction 
with  himself  and  with  his  students  caused  him  to  withdraw  into. greater 
reliance  on  task  activities  as  a vehicle  of  expressing  not  only,  his  task 
objectives  but  also  his  feelings  about  the  students.  This.. neither  alle- 
viated his  misgivings  nor  lessened  the  strains  on  his  relations,  with  the 
students.  Mr.  D’s  preoccupation  with  the  details  of  task  behavior  (e.g., 
information  seeking  and  giving),  in  fact,  resulted  in  more  authority  being 
drawn  to  him  than  .he  .wanted  or  felt  comfortable  with.  In  short,  his  de- 
limited view  of  the  .teaching-learning  interaction  merely  put  the.  inter- 
personal strains  off  and  allowed  them  to  simmer  within  task  activities. 

The  students  were  also  growing  increasingly  concerned  .about. ..their 
relationships  with  Mr.  D.  Their  high  scores  on  IV+  Discouragement,  re- 
flected the  students’  distress  over  what  they  saw. as  -Mr.  D’s  abandonment 
of  attempts  to  establish  close  relationships  with  them.  While,  friendly 
relations  were  preferred  even  hostile  interchanges  could  provide  the  inter- 
personal proximity  needed  to  establish  affectionate  relationships.  Now 
Mr.  D seemed  to  be  moving  backward  and  upward  to  a position  of  ^.authority 
out  of  reach  of  student  overtures.  Consequently,  the  .students  feelings 
of  anger  and  resentment  were  giving  way  to  guilt  feelings  and  the  need  to 
expiate,  them..  . The  students  felt  they  were  driving  Mr.  .D  away^.  Further- 
more, he  was  threatening  when  he  pointed -out  their  inadequacies  .and  de- 
manded that  they  do  better,  and  now  he  was  becoming  less  accessible  to 
placations . They  were  both  frightened  of  him  and  depressed  over  their 
inability  to  establish  less  threatening  relations  with  him  and  consequently 
reduced  the  felt  discrepancy  between  his  power  and  skills  and  their  own. 
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The  students  were  too  uncomfortable  to  engage  in  affirming  their,  own  poten- 
tials • rather,  their  contributions  were  directed  toward  gaining.  Mr.  D s 
approval  in  the  hope  of  alleviating  the  tension  which  they  were  experien 
cing  Their  fear  of  Mr.  D also  accentuated  normal  dependent  requests  for 
guidance  which  occur  in  the  early  periods  of  the  new  classroom...  . The  result 
was  a great  deal  of  self-blaming  which  at  times  became  so  blatant  that  Mr. 

D made  amends  for  the  arduous  tasks  which  he  felt  he  had  set-  for-;them.  A 
good  example  of  the  excessive  self-blaming  --  and  consequent. . inhibition  of 
the  positive  expression  of  student  potentialities  --  occurred. -during  t e 
discussion  (cited  above)  of  ways  to  test  a hypothetical  assertion  from 
phrenology,  stating  the  relationship  between  the  location  of  bumps  on  e 

head  and  what  the  students  thought  Mr.  D had  called  ".inquisitiveness.  Lisa 

resDonded  to  Eugene’s,  idea  of  asking  friends  if  they  are  inquisitive  y 
saying  that  you  need  some  objective  measure  of  inquisitiveness.  Mr.  D then 

asked  her  how  she  would  measure  it. 


Lisa: 
Mr.  D: 
Lisa: 


Mr.  D: 
Lisa: 


Possibly  some  sort  of  a test. 

Like  what?  Go  ahead. 

You  couldn’t  go  around  asking  and  you  couldn  t 
judge  for  yourself  by  asking  questions  your- 
self. ..so  give  them  a test. 

Okay,  like  what? 

(in  a frustrated  tone)  I don’t  know. 


Closely  following  this 


interchange  Leonard  presented  another  idea. 


"You  could  read  them  some  sort  of  article  then  observe  and  see  if 
they  are  interested  and  inquisitive  enough." 


Mr.  D: 
Leonard: 
Mr.  D: 
Leonard : 


No,  no  acquisitive. 

Acquisitive,  I thought  you  said  inquisitive. 
Acquisitive . 

I’m  sorry. 


Leonard  took  all  the  blame  on  himself,  even  though  the  entire  class 
including  Mr.  D had  misunderstood  each  other.  A little  later  Shirley  con 
tributed  a way  of  testing  acquisitiveness: 


"You  could  look  in  their  wallets  and  see  how  many  things  they  have 
In  a pleading  and  defensive  tone  she  quickly  added:  "People  do  that! 


Study  of  Individual  Students 

Before  going  into  the  next  phase  we  are  going  to  backtrack. -for.  a 
moment  and  take  a more  intensive  look  at  a couple  of  students  who  best 
characterize  the  salient  student  concerns  in  this  phase.  Our  .interviews 
with  the  students  were  extremely  beneficial  in  looking  .at  .what  -lay  behind 
their- behavior  in  each  of  the  phases  and  particularly  what  were,  some  of 
the  intrapsychic  concerns  influencing  their  reactions  to  Mr.  Phase 

1 Lisa  scored  very  high  on  II-  Contention  and  also  relatively  high  on  IV+ 
Discouragement..  She  was  vary  pretty  and  frequently  spoke  rapidly  and  in 
an  excited  tone  of  voice.  Our  observations  suggest  that  Lisa  liked  to 
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engage  in  somewhat  seductive,  teasing  games  with  this,  masculine  .and  . 
sexually  attractive  teacher.  Mr.  D was  a mysterious  and  frightening, 
but  highly  attractive  figure  for  her: 


"He  scares  me he  .makes,  you  feel  that  you  are  stupid,  .and  he 

never  smiles  unless  he’.s  .talking  about  psychology;  he  must  .have  .a  deep 
love  for  it."  These  statements  captured  Lisa’s  feelings  of  inadequacy 
in  the  face  of  Mr.  D’s  competence  and  her  discouragement  with,  this  state 
of  affairs.  She  saw  him  as  a difficult  teacher,  expecting  much-.fr om  the 
class.  Those  statements  also  capture  the  special  feminine  opportunity 
to  sexualize  the  potential  threat  from  a strong  male  teacher  and  to  trans 
form  it  into  a thrilling  experience: 


"(We)  are  very  young,  grasping  in  the  dark,  and  he  is  trying  to  help 
us."  Yet,  at  this  point  Lisa  did  not  want  to  let  her  fantasies  about  Mr. 
D intrude* too  heavily  on  her  classroom  relationship  with  him-  She  wanted 
to  keep  enough -distance  .to  feel  comfortable  engaging  in  task  activities 
with.  him.  She  said  the  teacher-student  relationship,  should  .always  be 
"strictly  dealing  with  the  classroom; " and  that  the  students. should  re- 
spect and  be  "a  little  afraid"  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  always 
be  on  a higher  level  than  the  students  because  if  he  was  a friend,  you 
would  lose  the  incentive  to  work  hard.  As  a female,  Lisa  was  able  to 
transform  her  feelings  .of  weakness  in  the  shadow  of  Mr.  D’s  competence 
into  a uniquely  feminine  trust  in  (or  at  least  bond  with)  a strong male . 

• Yet,  she  was  an  active  even  spunky  person  and  was  very  successful  in. 

standing  up  to  Mr.  D and  getting  herself  heard.  But  she  made- certain 
that  she  never  let  her  feelings  about  Mr.  D become  .identified  too.  per - 
j sonally  with  her.  They  were  always  to  be  gleaned  from  her  task  activi- 

ties . If  Lisa  was  angry  with  Mr.  D it  showed  in  her  resistance  to  some- 
thing in  the  course  material;  if  she  was  happy  with  Mr.  D he  had  a strong 
supporter  for  his  ideas . 


Male  students  in  responding  to  a threatening  male.. .teacher:,.- -of.  course , 
could,  not  sexualize  the  threat  without  stirring  up . extremely,  .uncomfortable 
homosexual,  fantasies-.  Consequently,  their  contentiousness,  was  more  stri- 
dent than  their  female  counterparts..  While  there  were  no.  males.,  who  scored 
high  enough  on  this  factor  to.  present  as  a good  illustration,,  our  observa- 
tions. of  the  class,  and.  our  interviews  with  the  males,  suggested. -that  -they, 
too  were  careful,  to.  bind  their  feelings,  within  the  ongoing,  task,  .activities 
when,  engaged  in.  behavior,  characterized  by  this,  factor . During,  those-  times 
both  males  and  females  had.  a.  sense,  of  purpose  as  students  that,  overrode 
their  personal  attractions,  and.  grievances  toward  their  teacher-  They  stil 
felt  strong  enough  to.  maintain,  their,  roles,  as  students,  and  not  succumb  to 
£he  array,  of  pressures  that,  at  other,  times  forced  them  in  to  such  actions 
as  personal  confrontations  and  fearful  flight. 

Esther  scored  very  high  on  IV+  Discouragement.  Although,  she. .was.  almost 
always  silent  in  class  in.  the  interview  Esther  was  vociferous  and  emotional. 
She  sounded  intelligent  but  was  very  self-deprecating  and  "pessimistic. 

She  said  that  she  feared  doing  badly  in  class  and  con tinuou&ly. .compared 
herself  to  everyone.  Along  with  her  strong  need  to  do  well  was.  the  feeling 
that  she  was  "inferior"  in  the  class.  Esther  believed  that  Mr.  D was  an 
excellent  teacher  and  intelligent  but  didn’t  know  why  she  believed  this. 
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QT__  iTflc,  also  very  angry  at  Mr.  D because  she  saw  him  as  a threatening 
figure  who  had  the  power  tota^tor  him  ^ tQ.  Her  tremen_ 

doufrespect  and  fear  of  Mr.  D was  mixed  with  criticisms  of  his  being 
above  the  students: 

"(You)  can’t  communicate  with  him  because  he  is  aloof. .. (he  is) 

^ <T  cu le d& the6 s t uden t s ° f o i^no t ^knowin g enough?1"  Sh^would  like  the  teacher 
to  "??  co^d  r^;fct  from  the  students  but  be  on  equal  status  with  them/ 

Esther  evidently  felt  extremely  disturbed  about  her  relationship  with 
Mr.  D^and^n^fantasy^turaed^  to^Morton^whom^she^rould^respect^and^be^com-^ 

interview!  The  Combination  of  discouragement  in  relation  to  Mr.  D and  her 
emotionally  turning  to  Morton  for  comfort  was  interesting  an  light  of  her 
c -1  h-ist-orv  She  described  both  her  father  and  older  brothers  as 

* u in  Tn  thi  s case  the  evaluations  of  her  by  a re 

tantctCCTa?C  t may  Cave  seemed  more  than  superficially  similar 

StrCCf  f^CCr  “f p».ibly  to  her  older  brother,  could  have  had  a stronger 

impact  on  her  than  was  warranted  by  the  ^tua^  s“U^“°":rsf  ^yCSlCgy 
was  realistically  important  that  Esther  do  well  in  her  first  psycnoiogy 
CCCrCe  since  she  wanted  to  major  in  the  field,  her  preoccupation  with 
being  proven  inadequate  suggested  that  she  came  into  the  cias»  witi 

nCCCCnCion  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  as  another  test  of  her 
perception  ot  ma.T.i.in  anv  snrt  of  self-esteem.  Making  one,  if 

precarious  capacity  to  inarntain  y ^ self.esteem  was  understandable 

SP^^CCrsCiCu"y  CqCCCCnCL  situation,  and  particularly  Mr.  D, 
CCtrf^Vst  si  u£icnsfb0th  in^out 

Crfc^eCtC  oHer  brother  and  f.th. r in  “^^^bS’Sat 

re  s°ss:  *»'**™£? 

concerns  abou!  achievement  have  on  her  in  any  evaluative  situation. 

While  the  particular  content  was  he  own,  Esther's  concerns  highlighted 
f nHampnt-1  issues  behind  IV+  Discouragement.  The  students  whose 

s°me  fundament,! ( IS seni  hostility,  authority  and  competence 

were°charac!erized  fy  ShowingSdistress  and  feelings 

esteemC^8WhileS  every onedcan^lfeelCthe^painI1invokedtby^blows 

esteem,  wi  y . • r tv.e  same  way.  For  example,  Lisa  oc 

esteem,  not  everyone  re  felt  strong  enough  to  overcome  her  de~ 

casually  was  ^couraged^ut  she  ^“c;«°enSa^!“®lented  relationship 

I™*™  Cee  !!  we  move  into  subsequent  phases  we  will  encounter  other 
strategies  * used  by  the  students  both  to  cope  with  uncomfortable  personal 
an^interpersonal  s tates  and  to  take  advantage  of  situations  that  are 
attractive  and  pleasurable  to  them. 


Summary 


Phase  I began  with  Mr.  D attempting  to  establish  his  conception  of 
work  based  on  an  impersonal  but  stimulating  intellectual  interchange. 

He  quickly  became  disenchanted  with  the  students  response  to  has  con- 
ceotion  of  work  and  reacted  with  some  direct  expressions  of  anger  but 
primarily  with  appeals  for  them  to  meet  the  standards  which  he  described 
as  being  set  not  only  by  himself  but  by  the  academic  community  and  the 
adult,  world  in  general.  Mr.  D did  this,  in  great  part,  to  avoid  direct 
personal  antagonisms  between  the  students  and  himself  and  to  avoid  the 
increasing  dominance  that  he  felt  being  forced  on  him.  The  students 
were  also  disappointed  in  the  way  their  relationships  to  Mr.  D were 
developing.  They,  too,  were  expressing  demands  for  Mr.  D to  live  up 
t ^ thei ^expectations  Ind  to  satisfy  the  needs  that  they  felt  were  pres- 
sine  including  the  contradictory  wishes  for  more  freedom  and  more  guid 
ance!  In  addition,  they  were  also  expressing  a cautious  optimism  over 
the. possible  establishment  of  mutually  satisfying  relationships.  However, 
like  Mr  D the  major  brunt  of  their  demands  were  being  expressed  throug 
task'  activities.  Consequently,  the  interpersonal  maneuverings  between 
students  and  teacher  and  the  uncomfortable  feelings  that  were  flowing 
between  them  were  manifested  in  a great  deal  of  task  quarreling  an 
general  discontent  with  the  entire  work  arrangement  of  the  class.  Mr. 

D’s-  reaction  was  to  begin  withdrawing  even  further  from  emotional  con 
tact  with  the  students  and  preoccupying '.himself  with  task  detai  s...  - 
such  as  assignments,  evaluation  methods  and  the  presentation  of  material. 
The  students f in  tuin,  were  beginning  to  feel  that  all  attempts  at  estab- 
lishing good  relationships  with  Mr.  D and  meeting  his  requirements  were 
to  be  futile.  The  phase  ended  with  both  teacher  and  students  attempting 
to  involve ^themselves  in  task  activities  which  they  both  felt  as  unplea- 
sant  and  unrewarding.  Their  frustration  with  the  entire  learning  process 
seemed  in  great  part,  due  to  their  attempts  to  dilute  their  personal  con 
frontations  by  playing  out  these  confrontations  solely  on  the  relative  y 
impersonal  level  of  task-oriented  interactions. 


PHASE  TWO 


Phase  Overview 

The  second  phase  included  sessions  4 through  12.  During  this  time 
Mr..  D put  increased  pressure  on  the  students  to  meet  his  standards. 
However,  this  created  a dilemma  for  him,  which  was  the  central  theme 
of  this  phase..  He  was  caught  between  wanting  to  stimulate  the  students 
into  independent  activity  (e.g.,  spontaneous  and  critical  thought)  along 
with  providing  the  supportive  atmosphere  for  it;  yet  he  ran  t e ris  o 
destroying  such  an  atmosphere  by  admonishing  them  for  not  living  up  to 
his  expectations.  Mr.  D engaged  in  lengthy  periods  of  casual , humorous 
and  friendly  lecturing.  He  attempted  to  coax  out  intuitive  °PJ-n^s 
where  students,  felt  they  didn't  have  enough  knowledge  about  a 
At  other  times,  however,  he  became  very  threatening  whence  felt  he 
falling,  into  the  trap  of  engaging  only  a section  of  the  class . ® 

action  at  those  times  was  to  directly  attack  those  in  the  back  rows 
for. being  too  passive  and  inattentive.  The  students  were  also  making 
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, „„  . Mr  t)  although  to  a greater  extent  than  Mr.  D they  were  ex- 

“d  indirect ly3 through  task-oriented  interchanges.  These  demands 
varied  both  over  time  and  between  students:  There  was  tne  desire  t 

acknowledged  as  competent;  there  were  attempts  to  impress  Mr.  D with 

correct  an®wer®da^e^t J^resL^  “kr^s  attempts 

by  disagreeing  with  their  ideas  to  create  a brood  of  obedient  children. 

Another  theme  that  became  markedly  important  in  this  phase  was  Mr.  D's 
increS  power  over  the  students  and  his  discomfort  w^and  uncertainty 
about  what  to  do  with  it  These  J-lings  were  evident 

“iteL^eth^  of  doing  it  but  ended  up  con- 
structing the  alternatives  in  such  a way  that  all  but  the  one  he  favor  . 
r ® e the  students  at  a great  disadvantage  in  terms  of  the  eventual 

grade  received.  With  the  two  previously  mentioned  themes  as  foci,  teacher 
and  students  increasingly  expressed  their  feelings  about  and  demands  on 
-__h  Other  through  the  course  material  being  discussed.  Consequently,, 
themes  in  the  course  material  that  were  relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  imme 
date  interpersonal  relations  in  the  class  were  soon  unwittingly  connected 
bv  teacher^ and  students  in  the  task  discussions.  For  example,  during 
cussion  of  Skinnerian  learning  theory  using  the  example^of.  the  teac 
learning  student  names  through  positive  reinforcement,  Mr...  D was  indirectly 
saving  that  if  they  did  what  he  asked  he  would  learn  their,  names.;  that  is, 
if  thly  Awarded  him  with  their  attentiveness  and  activity:  he  would  reward 

i-hpm  with  recognition.  Another  example  was  the  student,  s fear  of  t 

. . f e.  Df  a coercive  authority  which  emerged  during,  a discussion 

IT TZZ  LcietiLfprrticuIarly  Skinner’s  "Walden  Two:."  A third  explo- 
sive  example,  which  ushered  in  the  end  of  the  phase  occurred  after  a perio 
where  Mr  % had  been  particularly  angry  and  the  students  particularly 
Dressed  with  the  latter's  inability  to  understand  some  material  in  informa- 
Mon  theory  approaches  to  perception.  Mr.  D had  asked,  for.  some  reactions 
tion  theory  appro  * by  all  his  students . The.  lecture  had  dealt 

with  sexual  s^bolism  in  the  Cinderella  fairytale  and  the  students  responded 
to  Mr-  D's.  request  with  an  angry  — and  somewhat  defensive  - attac  on 
QPvufll  interpretations  in  particular  and  psychology  in.  general.  Mr.  D s 
response  to  these  attacks  embodied  his  impatience  with  the  students,  his 
discomfort  with  the  emotional  climate  and  his  position  of  authority  and 
"cy  to  withdraw  from  personal  interactions,  -to-  the  formal 
structure  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction.  He  initially  expressed 
his  "irritation"  at  the  students'  naivety  and  then  fell  back  upon  the 
support  of  "empirical"  evidence,  the  pressure  of  which,  .effectively  stifl 
any  necessity  for  dealing  with  the  relevance  of  the  task  discussion 
the  immediate  nature  of  the  teacher-student  relationships. 
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Factor  Summary 


Table  2 


Teacher 

1+  Reactive -hi 
II 

III+  (Colleague-rising)  *• 
IV 

V+  App rehens ion-hi 
VI 

VII+  (Warmth-rising  late) 
- Low-Warmth-hi  early 


Students 

(+Enactment-rising) 
-Anxious -Dependence-hi 

+Concealment-hi 

+Challenge-hi 

+Exhibition-falling  from 
early  spurt 


Xn  this  phase  the  summary  of  teacher  and  student  factors  suggests  a 
tone  characterized  by  apparently  energetic  task  activity  masking  strenu- 
ous __  and  often  anxious  — attempts  by  both  students  .and  teacher^ to  deny 
the  interpersonal  tensions  that  were  growing  between  them..  Mr.  D's  high 
scores,  on.  1+  Reactive  reflected  his  belief  that  getting  into  the  course 
material,  would  facilitate  a more  active  dialogue  .and  provide  a vehicle 
for  him  to  engage  in  the  eliciting,  clarifying  and  elaborating  of  student 
ideas  and  opinions;  activities  at  which  he  was  quite  skillful. 

In  addition,  this  factor  reflected  his  feeling  that  the  students 
were  still  not  living  up  to  his  and  the  larger  system’s  expectations. 
Consequently,  his  behavior  toward  the  students  was  a confusing  mixture 
of  appeals,  for  student  activity  and  apparent  support,  for  it.;  yet,  when 
the  students  did  respond  they  frequently  encountered  .heavy  and  quite  un- 
supportive  criticisms.  One  result  of  this  confusing  set  of  messages  was 
an  increase  in  the  students'  expressions  of  distress,  and  dependence  on 
Mr.  D..  Mr.  D’s  high  scores  on  V+  Apprehension. .reflected  discomfort  with 
his  increased  power  over  the  students  because  it  was  both  inconsistent 
with  his  educational  philosophy  and  suggested  possibly  aggressive  manip- 
ulation of  students’  ideas  and  behavior.  His  reaction,  as  indicated  by 
this  factor,  was  to  withdraw  to  an  over-reliance  on  task  activity  in 
order  to  escape  the  implications  of  his  perceived  relationships  with  the 
students.  Mr.  D’s  high  scores  on  VII—  Lo  Warmth  set  an  important  back- 
ground tone  for  the  teacher  factors  previously  discussed.  This  tone  was 
Mr.  D’s.  feeling  that  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  that  he  could  do  to 
halt  the  disconcerting  teacher-student  relationships  which  were  developing. 
He  felt  that  he  might  have  been  contributing  to  them  by  being  too  critical 


^Factors  in  parentheses  were  not  prominent  enough  to  discuss.  However, 
they  did  indicate  trends  that  usually  became  prominent  enough  to  discuss 
in  a subsequent  phase. 
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of  his  students  but  he  also  felt  that  the  primary  determinants  were 
their  inappropriate  task  motivations. 


The  students'  initially  high  and  gradually  declining  scores  on  VII+ 
Exhibition  reflected  the  gradual  waning  of  their  optimism  and  inconfidence 
that  a satisfying  relationship  with  Mr.  D would  develop . through  mutual 
cooperation.  The  students  were  eager  to  establish  Public  images  which 
could  be  shared  by  Mr.  D and  themselves  and  they  demanded  that  he  let  them 
establish  these  images.  These  demands  were  also  a part  of  the  student 
activity,  enthusiasm  and  assertiveness  reflected  by  their  high  scores  on 
V+  Challenge.  Here,  the  students  angrily  encountered  Mr.  D s demands 
with  their  own,  focused  on  how  to  set  up  a mutually  satisfying  relation- 
ship and  a good  work  atmosphere.  These  angry  feelings  and  assertive 
behaviors,  however,  soon  led  the  students  to  feel  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  retaliation  by  Mr.  D.  The  students’  high  scores  on  I-  Anxious 
Dependence  indicated  the  growing  fear  of  and  dependence  on  Mr . D.  The 
students  began  gearing  their  behavior  toward  avoiding  his  disapproval 
and  gaining  his  approval.  Furthermore,  they  complained  bitterly  when  he 
didn't  provide  the  guidance  which  they  expected  from  him.  The  studen  s 
high  scores  on  11+  Concealment  reflected  a concern  — wbicn  complemented 
their  interpersonal  anxieties  - over  their  ability  to  control  their  own 
feelings  and  impulses.  The  uncomfortable  feelings,  such  as  anger  and 
helplessness,  that  had  been  stirred  up  in  this  phase  now  had  to  be  sub. 
dued.  The  need  to  deny  the  uncomfortable  events  of  this. phase  was  mam 
fested  in  f lightly  or  extremely  passive  behavior  or  in  silence. 


Phase  Analysis 

Mr.  D believed  that  once  he  concluded  his  introductory  lectures  and 
took  up’ the  course  material  his  initial  disappointment  with  the  students 
would  be  diminished.  In  Phase  Two,  Mr,  D's  high  scores  on  1+  Reactive 
reflected  his  feeling  that  once  he  got  into  course  content  he  would  be 
able  to  facilitate  independent  student  activity  through,  stimulating 
interchange  of  thought  and  opinion.  In  fact,  Mr.  D was  quite  skilled  a 
sharpening  .student  thought  through  elaborations  and  clarifications, 
their  contributions.  His  optimism,  however,  was  marred- by  uncertainty 
over  whether  his  students  were  really  capable  of  producing,  for  him.  n 
addition,  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  the  annoying  feeling,  which  probably 
surfaces  to  some  extent  in  all  new  teachers , _ that  he  didn  t have  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  his  own  standards  of  effective  teaching.  e resu 
that  an  important  component  of  Mr.  D's  desire  to  facilitate  student  pro- 
ductivity was  for  the  purpose  of  validating  his  own  teaching  effective- 
ness. Contributing  to  Mr.  D's  concern  over  the  attainment  of  his  ro^e 
expectations  and  the  fortifying  of  his  self-esteem  was  the  distrust  of  the 
motives  behind  student  behavior.  The  task-oriented  activity  that  he  wanted 
to  facilitate  provided  channels  for  the  expression  of  conflicting  student 
concerns  about  wanting  more  freedom  from  his  domination  and  more  gratifi 
cation  of  their  dependency,  among  others.  Mr.  D relished  those  times  when 
there  was  a paucity  of  emotional  expression  in  the  classroom  because 
everyone  was  more  "task-oriented"  and  it  was  "better  for  thinking  He 
was  caught  in  a conflict  over  whether  he  really  was  willing  to  deal  with, 
or  at  least  face,  the  expectations,  needs  and  fears  stirred  up  when  he 
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j . . This  conflict  was  reflected  by  Mr.  D s high 

fOSteronSW  Relative  in  terms  of  the  strikingly  contrasting  pressures^ 
scores  on  1+  , the  0ne  hand,  he  called,  for  and  promised 

which  he  put  on  the  student.  ^-in-inns  challenging  the  students 

ST-S/Sa 4 tL."' 

when  the  students  did  speak  out  he  attacked  them  f-  ^^^ni  with' 

correet.  Furthermore, a»heanrthectStudentSa  t00  tough, 

this-  segment  Mr.  D had  chided  the  student ts  over  l. e lac^ 

^ and  Mr. 

D had  countered  them.  Now  the  males  were  beginning  to.  speak. 


Eugene : 


Mr.  D: 
Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 


But  I think  when  you  start  taking,  every  detail 
and  giving  it  some  great  significance,  then 
think  you're  just  stretching  it  a little  too 

far. 

Ahum,  perhaps. 

X don’t  remember  anything  at  all  about  the 
father  being  in  Cinderella  stories  I ve  ever 
read  or  that  have  been  told  to  me.  That 
seemed  quite  important  to  the  psycho-sexual 
emphasis  of  everything  she  was. doing.  At 
least  her  conception  of  mother,  and.  father. 

Of  course,  I don’t  know,  the.  fact  ..that,  he  had 
rejected  her  in  favor  of  the. stepmother-  I 
don’t  even  remember  a father  at.  all  in  these 
stories.  At  least  a father  that  rejected  her t 
Well,  it  wasn’t  the  father  that  rejected  Cinder 
ella  anyway.  It  was  the  wicked  .stepmother. 
Well,  he  ah,  the  lecturer.  I think,  his  name 
is  D.r . M — 

(with  irritation)  Dr.  Mis  the  lecturer  m 
Psychology  101. 


A couple  of.  minutes 
Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 
Floyd: 
Mr.  D: 

Floyd: 
Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


later  Floyd  was  still  pursuing  his  point: 

But  since  her  mother  left,  she  would  ordinarily  ? 
be  expected  to  take  over  her  place  m her  father  s 

life. 

Ahum. 

Well,  she  didn’t  — right? 

Well,  she  didn’t  take  over  her  father  s place, 

but  she  found  — _ 

I mean  take  over  her  mother’s  place  inasfar  as 
I know  what  you  mean,  but  she  did  in  a sense  by  . 
marrying  a prince  charming.  He  had  all  the  quali- 
ties a father  has  for  a little  girl.  Powerful... 
Well,  I’m  talking  particularly  in  the  childhood 
«=t-aop  when  she  was  growing  up  and  she  lost  her 
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Mr.  D: 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd : 
Mr.  D: 


Floyd : 


Floyd: 


mother  and  the  father  married  the  stepmother. 

At  this  particular  stage  she.  had  been  rejected 
and  of  course  she  wasn't  mature  enough  to  get 
substitutes  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
whole  process  of  growing  up.  The  sexuality 
stages , but . . . 

No,  remember  this  is  a children's  tale  told  to 
children  and  they  are. . . 

No,  what  I'm  talking  about  is  interpretations 
of  it  and  this  is  the  meaning  he  put  on  it. 
(with  irritation)  What  does  that,  I don't  see, 

I guess  I don't  see  your  objection. 

The  objection  I was  saying... 

Are  you  saying  this  just  isn't  a part  of  child- 
hood. . . 

No,  I'm  not  saying  anything  like  that...  . 


Floyd  then  went  into  a long  tirade  on  this  "sex  opus."  A little  later  Mr. 

D summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  thoughts  contributed  about  the  Cinder- 
ella lecture: 

"Well,  one  of  the  things  that  I always  notice  when.. this,  story  is  told, 
and  I have  to  admit  to  be  a little  irritated  by  this , is:. the  amount  of  kind 
of  giggly  hee  hee  kind  of  phenomena  which  goes  on  in  the.  audience.  I sup- 
pose I should  get  over  any  irritation  because  it's  a -perfectly  natural 

reaction " He  went  on  to  enjoin  the  students  to  look  into  themselves  for 

the  source  of  their  resistance  to  these  ideas  and. pointed  out  their  feelings 
as  persons  and  as  students  for  not  being  more  receptive  even  to  some  uncom- 
fortable ideas . 

Confronted  with  his  own  conflicting  attitudes  and  feelings  and  the 
interpersonal  strains  with  which  he  felt  burdened,  Mr.  D's.  wariness.  of  the 
class,  increased.  His  high  scores  on  V+  Apprehension,  reflected  his  attempts 
to  escape  from  the  tangle  of  forces  that  were  obstructing- his  goals . Many 
statements  that  Mr.  D made  during  this  period,  particularly  in  our  inter- 
views with  him,  suggested  that  he  was  trying  to  emotionally. -disengage  him- 
self from,  uncomfortable  involvements  with  the  students:.  He  particularly 
disliked  being  a target  for  their  complaints  over  not.  receiving  enough 
guidance,  and  support.  Mr.  D wanted  to  tone  down  the.  expressions  of.  both 
his-  and.  the.  students ' hopes  and  fears.  He  did  so  by  channeling,  .them  into 
task.- activities , consequently  encumbering  these  activities  with  a conflu- 
ence, .of.  Interpersonal  conflicts.  One  of  the  major  interpersonal  and  very 
personal,  strains,  that  Mr.  D attempted  to  control  with  . task  . activity  was 
the  reality  of  his  increasing  dominance  over  the  students...  On  the  one 
level  it.  thwarted  his  educational  goals  of  a dialogue,  (e.g..,  independent 
and  critical  thought),  or  another  level  it  stirred  up  .in  him  feelings  and 
images,  of  potentially  aggressive  manipulations  of  the.  students..  .Mr.  D's 
attempts  both  to  combat  student  dependency  pleas  and  his  .own.  tendency 
toward,  reacting  to  these  pleas  with  increasing  control  often  resulted  in 
his.  presenting  the  student  with  contradictory  and  confusing  optidns  for 
behavior..  For  example,  there  was  his  attempt  to  provide  the  students 
with  autonomy  by  giving  them  choices  of  action  that  really  weren't  choices. 
Mr.  D provided  the  students  with  three  alternative  methods  of  doing  the 
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term  paper:  all  working  individually;  all  working  in  small  groups;  or 

each  student  himself  choosing  to  work  individually  or  in  a small  group. 
While  Mr.  D wanted  them  to  work  in  groups  he  gave  them:.a.  choice  but  he 
also  added  some  qualifications:  "What  I meant  by  having,  all  the  papers 

graded  on  the  same  scale  is  that  I will  not  take  into,  consideration  that 
a paper  was  written  by  one  person  or  that  it  was  written,  by  three  people. 
I’ll  expect  the  same  amount  of  work  from  a one-person  paper  as  from  a 
threer-person  paper.  That’s  the  difference.  It’s  to.  encourage  people 
to  work  in  groups  but  not  to  force  them  to."  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  the  students  felt  this  was  much  of  a choice,  since  they  already 
felt  that.  Mr.  D was  going  to  be  a tough  grader  as  it.  was.. 


There  was  also  an  unrealistic  flavor  to  what  Mr.  D expected  the 
student  reactions  to  be.  He  was  waiting  for  signs  of  gratitude  and  in- 
dependence in  response  to  his  apparent  liberality  but  he.  was  confronted 
with  even,  more  student  demands  and  complaints.  These,  signs  of  student 
disaffection  only  pushed  him  further  into  withdrawal  from,  emotional  in- 
volvement with  the  students,  and  into  a greater  reliance  on  authorita- 
tive impersonality  in  order  to  counter  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
he  was  becoming  too  authoritarian.  Mr.  D was  not  only  engaged  in  a 
strategic  withdrawal  in  order  to  realign  his  own  forces ; he  was  also 
backing  off  from  some  students  who,  at  this  time,  were  attempting  to 
capture  his  attention  and  involvement  in  the  hope  of  realizing  deeply 
personal -wishes  and  needs.  These  students  characterized  in  an  extreme 
way  the.  hope  of  each  student,  at  this  point,  to  forge  a personal  rela- 
tionship: with  Mr.  D.  However,  he  was  extremely  anxious  over  having  to 
contend  with  these  pressures  and  attempted  to  turn  all  of:  their  appeals 
to  him  back. onto  the  task  level.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  a dis- 
cussion of  "imprinting"  where  the  students  were  asked,  to.  give  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  humans.  Robert,  who  as  we  shall  see  later:,,  spoke  quite 
freely  of  his  family  problems  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  had 
attempted  to  establish  a close  relationship  with  Mr.  D and  use  the  lat- 
ter as.  a sounding  board  for  his  problems.  However,  Mr.  .D  had  ignored 
his.  overtures.  Robert  was  not  contributing  an  example  of  imprinting 
which  blatantly  symbolized  some  of  his  concerns,  and  Mr.  D was  again 
avoiding,  them: 


Robert : 


Mr.  D: 
Robert : 
Mr.  D : 
Robert : 
Mr.  D: 
Robert : 

Group : 
Mr.  D: 
Robert : 
Mr.  D: 
Robert : 


Maybe  this  wouldn’t  apply  but  I was  thinking 
with  a mother  and  child,  it  wouldn.'-t  be  im- 
printing on  the  child  as  much  .as  the  mother. 
Like  when  the  child  runs  out  into  .the  street 
she  gets  hysterical  or  screams... 

Let's  not  extend  what  imprinting  means... 

No,  I . . . 

Imprinting  means... 

No,  I thought  that's  what  it  implied  (laugh). 
The  mother . . . 

The  more  the  kid  runs  out  into  the  street  the 
more  she's  going  to  scream. 

(Laugh) . 

That  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  imprinting. 
Not  at  all? 

Not  at  all. 

It's  kind  of  interesting „ 


O 

ERIC 
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The  fluctuation  of  the  student  factor  scores  within  this  phase  re- 
flected, in. part,  the  students’  varying  reactions  to  Mr.  D's  continuous 
attempts  to  carve  out  a set  of  effective  role  behaviors  and  a comfortable 
interpersonal  style.  It  also  reflected  the  varying  moods  which  can  sweep 
over  the  students  because  of  some  common  internal  impetus..  Although  the 
atmosphere  in  the  early  sessions  of  Phase  Two  was  generally  tense  and 
hostile  the  students  scored  high  on  VII+  Exhibition  during  those  times 
when  Mr.  D was  relatively  friendly  and  accepting.  During,  these  periods 
which  occurred  more  frequently  in  the  beginning  of  the  phase  the  students' 
latent  optimism  and  confidence  came  to  the  surface..,  They  felt  that  there 
were  opportunities  for  them  to  cooperate  and  develop  a harmonious  and 
satisfying  interpersonal  relationship  with  Mr.  D.  '‘Although  things  may 
be  difficult,  now  they  will  get  better  as  soon  as  teacher  and  students 
become  more  familiar  with  each  other  and  begin  appreciating  what  each  can 
offer  the  other."  The  students  were  new  members  of  a prestigious  univer- 
sity and  their  expressions  of  self-confidence  reflected  their  pride  in 
this  achievement.  Furthermore,  they  were  eager  to  become  active  parti- 
cipants in  the  academic  community  and  wished  to  move  closer  to  those 
whom  they. saw  as  established  members  of  this  community. 


The  students  had  various  conceptions  of  what  it  meant  to  partici- 
pate in  a university  community.  For  some:  it. was  a place  of  comradeship 
and  apprenticeship  under  respected  professors,  somewhere  to  actualize 
latent  talents  and  learn  new  skills.  For  others  it  was  a place  to  learn 
a trade  in  a prestigious  setting.  A common  element  in  the  conceptions  of 
their  positions  in  the  academic  community  was  they  they  had  proven  them- 
selves worthy  of  some  respect  and  responsibility  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  gained  admittance  into  the  community.  The  students  expected  Mr.  D 
to  take  their  past  achievements  and  potential  abilities,  into  account 
when  dealing  with  them.  During  a discussion  of  reinforcement  theory 
this  expectation  was  manifested  in  response  to  Mr.  D’s  .symbolic  appeal 
for  students  to  engage  in  the  sorts  of  behavior  that  would  gain  his 
approval.  He  asked  for  examples  of  what  students  could  do  to  help 
"the  teacher"  learn  their  names. 


Mr.  D: 


Robert : 


Mr.  D: 


Eugene : 


Mr.  D: 


o 

ERIC 


Well,  are  there  any  other  kinds  of  reward  that 
you  can  think  of? 

Well,  I don't  think  it  would-be  a reward,  but 
it's  similar  to  what  somebody  said  before 
about,  ah,  about  knowing,  about: .seeing  some- 
body's looks.  If  you  happen  to  know  somebody 
in  previous  experiences  with  . the  same  name, 
say  you  had  a close  friend  whose  name  was 
Robert,  you  might  learn  my  name  .first  or  some- 
thing like  that . Or  if  he  was-  an  enemy , I'd 
be  in  bad  shape. 

What  other  things  could  reward  the.  teacher  for 
learning  the  names  properly? 

Perhaps  when  you  want  to  bring  out  a particular 
point  or  a particular  answer,  a correct  answer, 
there  are  certain  people  you  call  on  from  past 
experience? 

Yeah,  and  so  if  they  give  you  the  right  answer 
you  expect . . . 
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Eugene : 


If  they  don't,  well  (laugh). 


The  guarded  references  to  potential  rebuke  that  both  of  the  above 
students  tacked oon  to  the  ends  of  their’ ideas  indicated  the  persistent 
awareness  of  the  tension  and  hostility  that  surrounded  all  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  students'  high  scores  on  V+  Challenge  .reflected  those  times 
when  that  awareness  blossomed  into  active  criticisms  and  complaints  at 
what  the  students  saw  as  excessive  and  unjust  pressures  being  put  on 
them  by  Mr.  D.  They  were  then  in  no  mood  to  be  respectful  and  obedient 
students;  instead,  they  wanted  to  let  him  know  that  they  hadn't  worked 
for  many  years  and  accomplished  what  they  had  just  to  be  told  that  they 
were  weak  and  incompetent.  Furthermore,  they  reproached  him  for  fail- 
ing to  live  up  to  what  the  students  saw  as  appropriate  behavior  for  a 
member:  of  the  academic  community.  They  were  ready  to  go  about  the  work 
of  learning  but  the  students  expected  their  enthusiasm  and  friendliness 
to  be  reciprocated  to  some  degree.  Unlike  the  behavior  -reflected  by 
II-  Contention  the  students  were  too  angry  to  completely  bind  their 
feelings  to  task  activities.  While  they  didn't  feel  strong  enough  to 
rebel  against  Mr.  I)  with  a full  scale  strike,  V+  Challenge-  reflected 
the  students'  attempts  to  sabotage  his  efforts  to  maintain  a cut  and 
dry  task  orientation.  The  students  were  ready  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  work  but  a good  deal  of  their  energy  was  being  d .nneled  into  turn- 
ing aside  Mr.  D's  demands  on  them  and  into  expressing  their  own  com- 
plaints.. Consequently,  during  these  periods  there  was  a good  deal  of 
what  ostensibly  looked  like  energetic  task  activity,  but  much  of  their 
behavior- was  actually  angry  bickering  and  complaining  .which  was  irrele- 
vant to  the  task.  An  example  of  the  obstructions  to  task  engagement 
produced  by  unresolved  emotional  issues  occurred  during  a discussion 
of  various  learning  theories  when  the  students  were  asked  to  comment 
on  Skinner's  methodology. 


Mr.  D: 


Gus : 


Mr.  D: 


What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
theory? 

It  seems  like  when  he  goes  about-. to  prove  some- 
thing he  more  or  less  seems  to  be  a skeptic. 
When  he  begins  he  tends  to  well  not  exactly 
assume,  but  you  might  say  he  assumes  it's 
false  rather  than  assumes  it's  true,  and  he 
makes  it  as  tough  as  he  can  for  the  subjects 
to  verify  what  he's  trying  to.  find  out. 

Like  with  those  chimpanzees... 

I don't  think  you  know  really  that  the  Anglo- 
American  tradition  has  any  corner  on  skepti- 
cisms . 


Gus's  idea,  while  perhaps  not  particularly  relevant  to  the  task  discus- 
sion,. seemed  very  relevant  to  his  perception  of  Mr.  D's  attitudes  toward 
the  students'  contributions. 


The  students  .were  not  able  to  maintain  the  sorts  of  behavior  reflec- 
ted by-  V+  Challenge  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were 
subject  to  the  ultimate  authority  vested  in  Mr.  D by  the  system;  on  the 
other  hand,  each  student  needed  to  establish  some  sort  of  accomodating 
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relationship  with  Mr.  D which  would  free  the  student  from  the  fearful 
threat  of  the  latter's  hostility.  A combination  of  externally  perceived 
threats  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  control  their 
own  frustrated  needs  and  growing  fears  gradually  dampened  the  students 
confidence  and  assertiveness.  The  result  was  the  emergence  of  ^ig 
scores  on  I-  Anxious  Dependence,  which  indicated  the  students  increasing 
effort  to  gain  Mr.  D's  approval  and  support  so  that  he  would  provide  pro- 
tection from  the  dangers  that  they  saw  all  about  them.  They  felt  Mr.  D 
withdrawing  from  any  close  relationships  with  them  and  ignoring  their 
pleas,  demands  and  complaints.  Furthermore,  the  students  saw  him  wield- 
ing increasing  power  and  they  were  reacting  to  this  by  sinking  into  a 
position  of  dependently  trying  to  placate  him.  Mr.  D,  however,  was  still 
vas dilating  between  threatening  and  supporting.  The  students  wante  o 
stop  this  vas dilation  on  the  side  of  support  but  were  reluctant  to  make 
the  attempt  for  fear  of  stopping  it  on  the  other  side.  An  example  of  _ 
the  sorts  of  situations  they  were  fearful  of  occurred  during  a discussion 
of  Telman's  learning  theory.  Mr.  D was  posing  questions  for  the  students 
and  they  were  not  answering  to  his  satisfactions.  Consequently,  he  was 

admonishing  them. 


Mr.  D: 


Students : 
Mr.  D: 

Es  ther : 
Mr . D : 
Steven: 
Mr.  D: 


And  if  you  couldn't  have  gotten  it  from  reading 
the  text,  you  should  have  guessed  that  the  first 
one  was  the  law  of  effect  and  the  second  was  the 
alternative  description,  of  course.  Excuse  me, 
the  first  was  about  the  law  of  contiguity  and 
the  second  was  naturally  about  the  law  of  effecu. 
Now  what  paradigm  is  the  law  of  effect  most 
closely  associated  with? 

(Silence) 

(Mockingly)  Insightful  learning? 

(In  almost  a whisper)  I think  so,  because... 

(With  irritation)  NoS 
(Timidly)  Operant  Conditioning? 

What's  he  doing  at  the  beginning  of  this  article? 
How  many  people  have  read  this  article? 


The  students'  anxiety  and  passivity  also  originated  .in.  .each  person  s 
fear  of  becoming  the  victim  of  Mr.  D's  displeasure,,  as  were  Esther  and 
Steven's  unfortunate  fates  for  a moment.  This  created  a vicious  circle 
of  student  passivity  in  reaction  to  the  threat  posed  by  Mr.  D who,  in 
turn,  reacted  with  increased  hostility  which  drove  the  students  further 
into  passivity.  Interpersonal  anxieties  that  stimulated  passive  student 
behavior  also  combined  with  this  behavior  to  re-evoke  the  sort  of  depen- 
dent and  .compliant  orientation  toward  authority  figures  which  was  more 
appropriate  for  and  prevalent  in  the  students'  childhoods.  Under  this 
sort  of  regressive  influence  the  cognitive  and  the . emotional  nee  so 
students  tended  to  become  more  circumscribed,  which  resulted  in  a stulti- 
fication of  the  learning  process.  In  addition,  this  dependent  and  com 
pliant  orientation  stirred  up  feelings,  impulses  and  fantasies  more  appro- 
priate for  an  earlier  period  of  development.  The  content  of  these  urges 
and  images  focused  around  fears  of  harm  to  each  other  that  could  be  uncon- 
trollably perpetuated  by  students  and  teacher  and  the  need  for  a strong 
and  benevolent  authority  in  order  to  control  all  potentially  injurious 
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urges.  The  students'  interpersonal  distress  was  exacerbated  by  the 
leakage  into  their  role  behaviors  and  ego  coping  mechanisms  of  such 
intrapsychic  fantasies.  While,  in  fact,  the  students  were  older, 
stronger  and  generally  better  equipped  to  handle  distressing  intra- 
psychic events,  the  emergence  of  high  scores  in  III+  Concealment  re- 
flected their  concern  over  being  able  to  handle  such  events.  The 
expressions  and  denials  of  anxiety  characterized  by  III+  Concealment 
indicated  the  students'  dismay  over  being  able  to  cope  with  inner 
turmoil,  which  in  childhood  had  been  a legitimate  concern  but  which 
now  generally  reflected  an  unrealistic  underestimation  of  their  ego 
strengths » 

In  thinking  about  the  sorts  of  interpersonal  interactions  reflected 
by  high  .scores  on  III+  Concealment  — as  well  as  other,  factors  — we  can 
picture  a covert  dialogue  which  parallels  and  interacts  with  the  con- 
scious overt  dialogue®  The  fantasies  of  aggressive  manipulation,  for 
example,  contributing  to  Mr.  D's  high  scores  on  V+  Apprehension  are 
echoed  here  in  student  anxieties  over  harming  each  other  and  Mr.  D with 
their  hostility  or  being  harmed  by  retributions  from  the  latter.  This 
covert  dialogue  is  fostered  by  material  from  the  overt  task  dialogue. 

For  example,  student  concerns  over  being  harmed  by  more  powerful  beings 
than  themselves  (e.g.,  the  teacher)  were  supported  by  overt  examples 
of  the.  power  of  coercive  authorities  in  the  discussions,  of  "utopias." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overt  teacher-student  interchanges.,  are  influenced 
by  the.  covert  dialogue.  For  example,  the  students'  strident  opposition 
to  certain  ideas  reflected  their  inability  to  clearly  enunciate  all  that 
bothered,  them.  Their  resistance  to  things  that  they  found  too  vague  to 
get  hold  of  and  too  ominously  pervasive  to  leave  alone  indicated  the 
fears  active  in  their  covert  dialogue.  During  a discussion,  of  the  sex- 
ual interpretations  of  the  Cinderella  lecture,  Gloria  attacked  these 
interpretations  and  Lisa  closely  followed  with  an  expression  of  help- 
lessness over  not  being  able  to  handle  these  ideas. 


Gloria: 


Mr  . D: 
Robert : 
Students : 
Mr.  D: 


Lisa: 


Don't  you  think  he  was  driving  a little  hard 
when  he  talked  about  her  losing  her  shoe, 
losing  her  virginity?  I mean,  that  was  kind 
of  digging  out  of  the  barrel,  wasn't  it? 

Well. . . 

Cinderella  got  the  shoe  back  yet? 

(Laugh) 

I dor  ' t.  what  I think  about  that.  I think  it 
probably  follows  the  rest  of  the.  interpretation 
I don't  know.  I think  you  can  find  anything, 
you  can  read  anything  psychological  .into  any- 
thing you  want.  And  while  .1.  think  partially 
you  could  relate  a little  of  it,  I think  it  was 
a little  too  much  to  the  extreme.  Anything  you 
could  say  or  do  or  read! 


A little  later,  Lisa  was  still  pursuing  her  point: 
"But  still  they  write  just  so  much  into  it!" 
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While  the  students  attempted  to  conceal  their  fears  and  to  keep  the 
lid  on  the  impulses  and  fantasies  that  stimulated  these  fears , they  also 
attempted  to  withdraw  from  student-teacher  interchanges  that  fueled  the 
interplay  between  overt  and  covert  dialogues.  Sometimes  this  entailed 
a strategy  characterized  by  flippant  complaining  and  sniping,  like  Robert  s 
remark  in  the  previous  segment.  At  other  times,  the  students  seemed  to 
be  talking,  past  the  teacher.  For  example,  during  a discussion  of  the  dan- 
gers in  utopian,  societies,  Mr.  D voiced  a theme  running  through  most  of 
the  students  ’ ideas . 


Mr.  D:  I think  there  is  an  implicit  assumption  going  on 

in  a lot  of  this  conversation  that  the  control  is 
going  to  be  coercive  control.  This  is  the  way  it 
is  in  a dictatorship. 

He  went  on  in  a sarcastic  tone:  "...probably  with  police  running  around 

beating  people  into  line,  deadening  their  sensitivities,  crushing  their 
individuality.  Well  is  this  the  only  way  of  doing  it?" 

joe;  Well  I was  going  to  say  the  place  where  it  seems 

that  the  Marxian  or  socialism  or  some  form  or 
another  comes  closest  to  working  is  in  a beehive 
or  a log  full  of  termites  or  something.  And 
these  little  beasties  can’t  think. 

S-tudents:  (Strained  laughter) 

VII+  Low  Warmth  was  a teacher  factor  that  Mr.  D scored  high  on  early 
in  the  phase  but  which  reflected  a background  mood,  of  his  throughout  the 
phase.  This  mood  consisted  of  Mr.  D’s  feelings  of  frustration  and  failure 
over  the  state. of  the  teaching— learning  interaction  and  the  interpersonal 
relationships  of  which  it  was  composed.  He  was  disappointed,  and  angry  at 
the  students  for  what  he  saw  as  their  failings  and  their  recalcitrance  in 
the  face  of  all  of  his  attempts  to  get  them  working.  Furthermore,  he  felt 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  He  was  aware  that  he  might  be  demanding 
too  much  of  the  students  and  he  wanted  to  replace  the  hostility  and  tension 
with  .comradeship  and  friendliness.  However,  Mr.  D didn  t realize  the 
tension  .being  .caused  as  a result  of  his  ambivalent  attacks,  on  the  students 
when  they.,  failed  to  contribute  and  the  subsequent  attacks' on  almost  any- 
thing-that  they  did  say.  Furthermore,  Mr.  D’s  comfort  in  a teaching  style 
that  relied  heavily  on  his  role  as  an  expert  cowed  the  students  under  the 
weight  of  his  knowledge  and  authority.  Like,  the  strong  man  who  can  t under- 
stand why  people  won’t  shake  hands  with  him,  this  very  intelligent  teacher 
couldn’t  understand  why  the  students  were  fleeing  from  his  teaching  methods 
and  goals. . In  introducing  a discussion  on  teaching  methods,  particularly 
the  pros  and  cons  of  teaching  machines,  Mr.  D made  a strong  plea,  for  stu- 
dent suggestions  for  effective  teaching  methods.  In  response  to  oome  com- 
ments- that  a.-good  teacher  would  promote  "interest,"  "attention"  and  "appre- 
ciation. of  the  science"  Mr.  D said  in  a plaintive  voice: 

"These  are  all  points  of  interest.  Would  you  like  them  (students)  to 
learn,  anything  in  the  course,  or  would  you  just  like  them  to  like  the 
science.?."  Again,  after  some  more  general  comments  . from  the  students,  he 
said:  "Well,  I’m  interested  in,  I’m  posing  a realistic  problem.  You  have 

got  the  course  to  teach.  What  do  you  want  to  accomplish? 
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Study  of  Individual  Students 


Before  completing  our  discussion  of  this  phase  we  will  again  examine 
the  student  factors  from  another  angle.  Instead  of  sweeping  over  the  class 
as  a whole  we  will  look  at  individual  students  in  order  to  discover^ intra- 
psychic antecedents  to  class  behavior.  Gloria  scored  high  on  both  VII+ 
Exhibition  and  I-  Anxious  Dependence.  This  dual  characterization  captured 
her  unique  position  among  the  females  strong  enough  to  display  feelings  of 
s'-lf-esteem  in  relation  to  and  affection  for. Mr.  D.  Gloria  was  attracted 
to  Mr.  D and  engaged  in  a good  deal  of  aggressive  sparring  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a favorable  response  from  him.  For  instance,  while  giving  a hypo 
thetical  example  of  sexual  imprinting  in  humans  she  symbolically  challenged 
Mr.  D to  prove  his  masculinity  by  letting  her  chase  him.  However,  under- 
neath this  sort  of  behavior  Gloria  had  a terrible  fear  of  being  thought 
stupid  and  .unattractive  by  Mr.  D and  desired  to  be  dependently  cared  for 
by  him.  Her  early  confident  behavior  coincided  with  a preoccupation  with 
Mr.  D as  a person.  She  always  noticed  his  dress  and  general  manner  and^ 
apologized  for  noting  that:  "He  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  his  feet. 

Gloria  thought  Mr.  D was  awfully  nervous  but  was  enthralled  with  the  image 
of  him  as  "the  scholar."  Her  ideal  relationship  with  Mr.  D would  find  him 
personable,,  friendly  and  chatty;  and  she  frequently  criticized  him  for 
being  too  far  above  the  students  and  mocking  them  for  their  weaknesses . . 

Her  mixed  feelings  toward  him,  however,  always  resulted:  in  her  apologizing 
for  these  criticisms.  Gloria  felt  hurt  and  rebuffed  when- Mr..  D seemed  to 
ignore  her.  She  said:  "All  of  us  had  a crush  on  him.  at  .the  beginning  but^ 

we  resolved.it."  Yet  she  felt  "frustrated"  and  "afraid  of  being  cut  down. 
Gloria’s  anxieties  and  frustrated  needs  for  support  left  her  extremely  Ya^M 
of  Mr.  D and  increasingly  silent  in  class:  "At  times  I'm  on  the  defensive. 

As  with  the  two  female  students  discussed  above  Gloria’s  high  scores 
on  VII+  Exhibition  and  I-  Anxious  Dependence  had  uniquely,  feminine  charac- 
teristics . However,  males  and  females  characterized  by  the  same  factor 
behavior  reflected  similar  aims.  The  specific  content  varies  with  sex  as 
with  individuals  but  the  general  typologies  of  needs,  fears  and  strategies 
are  similar.  These  typologies  - really  sections  out  of  an  interwoven  net 
of  intrapsychic  and  interpersonal  forces  — are  fairly  well  isolated  an 
represented  in  the  factor  behaviors. 

It  seems.. time  to  introduce  a male  student.  V+  Challenge  — the  factor 
reflecting  the  most  aggressive  student  behavior  — seems,  an  appropriate 
place  to  do  so.  Floyd  was  the  only  Negro  in  the  class.  Although  many  o 
his  concerns  in  the  class  undoubtedly  were  influenced  by  the  particular 
problems-  of  his  race,  these  couldn’t  be  taken  directly,  into  account  in  this 
study.  Floyd,  of  all  the  students,  in  many  ways  seemed  most  similar  to 
Mr.  D.  . He  maintained  a cool  dispassionate  front  and.  even  .when  displaying 
strong,  feelings  bound  them  in  a highly  intellectualized  delivery.  Floyd  s 
feelings  .were  generally  angry.  He  intensely  disliked  both  Mr.  D s rela- 
tionship to  the  class  and  the  students’  inability  to  cope,  with  their 
teacher.  He  felt  that  the  students  weren’t  competent  enough  to  engage  in 
any  type  of  task  other  than  the  rote  learning  of  facts.  Yet,  much  of  his 
anger  originated  in  his  own  conflictual  position.  He  felt  an  affinity  be- 
tween Mr.  D and  himself  and  desired  to  actualize  it  in  task  productive 
interaction,  which  could  lead  to  Mr.  D’s  recognition  of  him  as  an  unusually 
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competent  student.  However,  these  hopes  were  frustrated  and  his  anger 
and  frustration  pointed  both  to  Mr.  D and  himself.  Floyd  tried  to  mask 
his  concerns  about  Mr.  D behind  a preoccupation  with  the  course  material 
and  from  this  orientation  he  saw  the  latter  as  a competent  teacher. 

However,  even  from  this  position  Floyd  felt  a tremendous  tension  between ^ 
student  and  teacher  aims.  He  saw  Mr.  D as  "in"  and  the  students  as  out 
and  wanting  in  on  what  Mr.  D had:  "Maybe  knowledge.  Floyd  very  much 

resented  this  perceived  gap  between  teacher  and  students  and  displayed 
contempt  for  those  male  students  who  he  felt  tried  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  Mr.  D in  order  to  get  closer  to  him.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self  to  show  signs  of  needing  Mr.  D's  favors;  instead,  he  often  criticized 
the  latter  either  for  poorly  representing  the  field  or  for  representing 
a poor  field. 

The  last  student  factor  to  be  examined  in  this  phase  is  III+  Conceal- 
ments Robert,  who  scored  high  on  this  factor,  provided  good  examples  of 
the  behavior  and  some  of  the  important  issues  (although  it  must  be  empha- 
sized the  content  of  each  students'  concerns  is,  of  course,  particular  to 
that  student)  characterized  by  III+  Concealment.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
flippant  joking  manner  cloaked  the  intensity  of  the  needs  and  fears  he 
was  describing.  His  personal  slogan  was  "it  doesn  t bother  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  openness  to  others  about  himself  revealed  many  of  the 
concerns  that  lay  behind  his  high  scores  on  Concealment.  Robert  tended 
to  be  more  open  than  the  other  students  about  talking  about  his  past  life 
and  family  relationships.  He  also  was  much  quicker  in  relating  those 
relationships  to  his  present  feelings  about  the  classroom.  He  saw  Mr.  D 
as  similar  to  his  father  in  that  both  were  "rational,  dominant  and  gave 
responsibility;  however,  he  saw  his  father  as  more  understanding.  Robert  s 
feelings  about  his  mother  were  very  intense  for  he  described  her  as  ex  . 
tremely  hard  to  live  with  and  as  not  providing  very  satisfactory  mothering. 
He  evidently  had  conflicting  feelings  about  her,  expressing  a great  deal 
of  anger  and  then  apologizing  for  it.  While  family  patterns  and  m er- 
relationships  are  usually  a crucial  source  of  student .attitudes  toward 
a particular  teaching-learning  interaction,  they  re  not  usually  as  directly 
related  to  these  attitudes  as  was  the  case  with  Robert.  For  him  the 
intense  need  to  find  in  persons  in  authority  the  nuturant  care  and  under- 
standing that  were  absent  in  his  family  relationships  overshadowed  all 
other,  issues.  Robert  was  not  as  overtly  concerned  as  many  of  the  other 
students  with  the  threat  from  Mr.  D's  masculine  power:  He  is  brillian  ^ 

but  no.  superman..."  "I  have  no  impressions  of  him  as  a father  or  tyrant. 
While  Robert .may  have  been  denying  his  fears  of  Mr.D,  he  genuinely  seeme 
more  -interested  in  the  feminine  mothering  qualities  of  empathy  and  com- 
passion from  his  teacher. 

In  this  class  Robert  was  frustrated  in  his  initial  attempts  to  set  up ^ 
a trusting  and  dependent  relationship  with  Mr.  D,  due  either. to  the  latter  s 
unawareness  of  what  Robert  was  trying  to  do  or  to  Mr.  D s wish ^ not  to  get 
involved  in  dealing  with  such  overtures.  The  nature  . of  Robert  s needs 
and  impulses  and  his  anxious  attempts  to  deny  their  intensity  were  illus- 
trated in  the.  joking  manner  of  his  self-description:  ’ I have  all  the 

symptoms  of  an  oral  fixation. . .but  I try  to  avoid  being  dependent.  1 
know  that  I am  too  dependent,  but  it  doesn  t bother  me.  Ro^e^  ^ 
strong  needs  to  be  supported  and  enriched  emotionally  and  intellectually. 


These  needs  stirred  up  feelings  of  being  empty  and  of  needing  to  be 
filled  up  whether  with  food,  love  or  knowledge.  He  saw  the  .students 
as  a "receptical"  because  all  of  their  heads  were  being  "filled  up 
with  knowledge."  One  of  his  great  fears  was  being  deprived  of  support 
from  others  (e.g.,  teacher)  which,  in  fantasy,  would  lead  to  his  growing 
weak  or  withering  away.  Another  of  his  fears  was  of  being  provided  with 
criticisms  and  hostilities  by  those  whom  he  expected  to  provide  support 
and  care.  Consequently,  he  would  be  filled  up  with  harmful  supplies, 
that  is,  without  his  own  reservoir  of  confidence, he  feared  having  his 
self-esteem  lowered  by  criticisms,  threats  and  rebukes  from  those  he 
depended  upon. for .support,  like  his  teachers.  Threats  imminent  in  a 
class  situation  colored  by  these  feelings  were  reflected  in  Robert’s 
complaint  that  he  had  to  work  hard  to  "survive"  in  this  course.  Another 
fear  that  Robert  had  was  the  possibility  that  he  might  harm  others  who 
he  felt  must  de  dependent  upon  him  for  care.  These  others  probably  in- 
cluded just  about .everyone  else,  since  Robert,  like  most. people,  used 
his  own  experience  to  formulate  a conception  of  the  needs  and  fears  of 
others.  As  was  previously  mentioned,  Robert  felt  rebuffed  by  Mr.  D and 
felt  that  he .would  learn  much  better  if  the  teacher  were  friendlier  with 
him.  Robert  said  that  Mr.  D was  "too  standoffish..."  "he  doesn’t  allow 
the  students  to  know  him."  However,  his  frustrations,  fears  and  re- 
sentments were  covered  by  a jovial  demeanor.  Still,  Mr.  D was  made 
increasingly  uncomfortable  by  Robert's  frequent  titillation  of  the  class 
with  jokes  and  sarcastic  comments  in  whispers  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  everyone -in  the  room.  In  this  way,  Robert  concealed .those  things 
that  bothered  him  while  letting  Mr.  D know  that  everything  was  not  as 
harmonious  as  it  could  be. 


Summary 

At  the  beginning  of  Phase  Two  both  students  and  teachers  were  still 
jockeying  to  establish  mutually  satisfying^;  roles  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. Mr.  D attempted  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  between  his 
expectations  for  the  students  with  what  he  felt  they  were  offering,  and 
in  the  process  put  them  in  the  position  of  being  criticized . for  not  con- 
tributing and  being  criticized  for  what  they  did . contribute.  Furthermore, 
in  reaction. to  the  involved  and  antagonistic  relationships .being  developed 
between .him -and  the  students  as  a result  of  the  students’  demands  for 
less  domination .and  more  understanding  by  him,  Mr.  D .began  withdrawing 
to  a position  of  interpersonal  authoritativeness.  This  withdrawal  was 
also  -in . reaction  to  his  uneasiness  over  the  increasing  authoritarian 
control  he  felt  himself  wielding.  The  students,  for  their  part,  after 
a period  of . confident  assertiveness,  became  anxious  over  the  threats 
they  saw  in  Mr.  D’s  increasing  power  and  their  own  .increasingly  un- 
comfortable feelings  and  impulses.  They  reacted. with  feelings  of  distress, 
dependent  pleas  for  support  and  with  a growing  reluctance  to  engage  in 
any  open  exchange . of  ideas  and  opinions.  Mr.  D sensed  the  students’ 
lack  ..of.  spontaneity  and  their  inability  to  move  freely  among  the  inform- 
ation and  concepts  with  which  he  wanted  them. to  deal. . But  he  didn’t  ap- 
preciate ..the  .extent  to  which  the  interpersonal  tensions  in. the  classroom 
could  lead  the  students  off  onto  paths  quite  divergent  from  the  teacher’s 
goals.  To  some  extent  Mr.  D blamed  himself  for  not  living  up  to  the 
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standards  for  a competent  teacher  which  he  set  for  himself.  However, 
his  discontent  was  initially  directed  at  the  teaching  culture  in  which 
he  found  himself,  because  he  felt  that  the  divergent  teaching  philoso- 
phies. expounded  in  this  culture  weakened  each  individual  teacher’s 
position.  Mr.  D felt  under  pressure  to  validate  his  own  educational 
philosophy  and  the  brunt  of  his  dissatisfaction  ultimately  landed  on 
his  students,  who  were  the  ones  failing  to  take  advantage  of  .what  Mr.  D 
believed  to  be  fundamentally  sound  educational  methods .and  .goals . How- 
ever,.. he  knew  merely  feeling  disaffected  would  not  remedy  any  problems. 
In  the  next  phase  Mr.  D struggled  with  these  problems  in  an  effort  to 
carve,  out  new  paths  that  were  more  amenable  to  him  and  to  the  students, 
and  that  were  closer  to  his  aims. 


PHASE  THREE 


Phase  Overview 

Phase  Three  included  sessions  13-18.  The  tone  of  this  phase  was 
set  by  Mr.  D’s  partially  successful  attempts  to  stimulate  the  students 
into  .involved  task  activity  by  providing  a more  supportive .and  friendly 
atmosphere.  He  was  still  critical  of  his  students’  handling  of  the 
material  on  perceptual  theories  which  they  had  been  discussing,  but  he 
began,  making  more  of  an  effort  to  empathise  with  their  difficulties  in 
handling  the  material  and  to  become  friendlier  with  the  students 
through  mutual  participation  in  various  illustrative  experiments  (e.g., 
perceptual  illusion  devices).  Mr.  D,  however,  still  felt. that  these 
’’games"  produced  only  an  artificial  dialogue.  Periods  of. activity, 
friendliness  and  support  still  alternated  with  periods  of. threats  and 
accusations  in  response  to  student  passivity.  Consequently,  in  Session 
15  Mr.  D used  his  discussion  of  Gestalt  theories  of  perception  to 
present  himself  as  an  understanding  facilitator  of  student  spontaneity 
and.  independence.  He  did  this  with  the  hope  of  radically  changing  the 
direction,  of  . the  teaching— learning  interaction  in  order.,  to .alleviate 
the  hostility . that  had  plagued  the  class,  to  decrease .the  interpersonal 
distance  between  himself  and  the  students  and  to  promote. .more  student 
initiative.  Mr.  D's  discomfort  with  these  attempts  was  reflected  in 
the  way  he  went  about  attempting  to  achieve  these  goals., . which  was  to 
jokingly,  disparage  the  theorists  and  theories  being  studied .and  to 
offer,  the -students  the  chance  to  join  him  in  this.  The  students,  how- 
ever,... did  not  respond  as  enthusiastically  as  Mr.  D. had  hoped.  In  what 
may.  have  been,  in  part,  a reaction  to  this  Mr.  D began. .sarcastically 
deprecating  his  own  efforts  to  deal  with  the  material.,  and  opening  the 
door  for  the  students  to  join  him  both  in  criticizing  himself  and  in 
dealing,  with  the  material.  The  surprising  result .was  that  he  and  the 
students  began  actively  and  enthusiastically  dealing .with  the  material 
in  an  egalitarian  manner;  yet,  it  was  characterized .by  a great  deal  of 
mocking,  disparagement  of  the  course  material  and  of  self  deprecations 
by  Mr.  D..  Along  with  the  relatively  high  level  of  student  .autonomy , 
however,  this  nurturant  atmosphere  stimulated  the  blossoming  of  dormant 
student  ..expectations  and  needs.  There  were  pleas  directed  at  Mr.  D for 
more  -and  .less  dominance,  for  more  and  less  intimacy ,. and  for  numerous 
other  qualities  and  intensities  of  relationships. 
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Mr.  D soon  felt  "exhausted"  by  this  re-emergence  .of  student  demands. 
Although  still  very  friendly  and  permissive  he  began  reinstating  the 
interp ersonal  distance  between  the  students  and .himself . - In  the  later 
sessions  of  this  phase,  Mr.  D’s  re-emerging  dominance  .and.. the  .resultant 
feelings  of  helplessness  on  the  part  of  both  him  and  .the-.students  to  do 
anything  about  it  were  accentuated  by  his  announcements  of  .the  coming 
mid-term  examination  and  a homework  assignment  in  preparation  for  it. 

Mr.  D’s  renewed  concern  over  his  increasing  dominance  .was  .also,  manifested 
during  the. discus sion  of  motivation  concepts,  in  .which  he  .gave  examples 
of  motivational  factors  behind  feelings  about  grades,  class  pressures 
oxid.  teacher— s tudent  relations.  In  addition,  the  .need  to  justify  his 
growing  control  was  manifested  even  when  the  students  .were  relatively 
enthusiastic  and. active.  He  frequently  coaxed  and  prodded  them  for  even 
more  activity  because  he  felt  they  weren’t  producing  enough.  The  end 
of  this  phase  saw  the  full  re-emergence  of  teacher  frustration  and 
criti.calness  and  student  passivity  and  distress.  The  involvement  m 
controversial  material,  including  discussions  of  prejudice  and  author- 
itarianism  and  the  introduction  of  Freudian  personality  concepts , only 
fueled  the. flames  of  discontent.  Mr.  D was  again  involved  in  negatively 
evaluating  student  contributions  while  simultaneously  .reacting  to  the 
consequent  student  passivity  with  accusations  of  irresponsibility  in  the 
face  of  "serious  social  problems."  Student  arguments,  complaints  and 
expressions  of  distress  increased  in  reaction  to  the  combination  of  Mr.  D s 
renewed  hostility  and  dominance  and  the  new  discussions  about  such 
potentially  discomforting  subjects  as  Freudian  dream  interpretation  and 
the  nature  of  the  Oedipus  complex. 


Students 

- Enactment  - hi 
+ Consent  - hi 

III+  Colleague  - hi 

IV+  (Punitive  - rising)  + (Discouragement  - 

late  spurt) 

V 

VI+  (Display  - early  spurt) 

VII+  Warmth  - hi  ~ (Unresponsive  - 

late  spurt) 


Factor  Summary 


Teacher 


Table  3 


I 

II 


The  teacher  factors  in  this  phase  characterized  the  .thoughts , 
feelings -and  behaviors  involved  in  Mr.  D’s  energetic  attempts  to  mod- 
ify the  teaching-learning  interaction  in  the  direction  of  his  goals  for 
the  class.  He  was  disenchanted  by  the  tension  and  hostility  in  the 
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class  and -searched  for  more  satisfying,  harmonious.  and_pxoductive  . re- 
lationships. ..  Mr.  D's  high  scores  on  III+  Colleague .reflected. -his.  attempts 
to  manipulate  ..  the.  task.. activities  and  formal-.structur.e--of-.hte. -class , in 
an.  effort  .to .establish  the  sort  of  close  and- friendly-relationships  with 
the  students  .with  which  he  was  normally  uncomfortable.^- His. -temporary 
success,  in  this,  effort  . gave  him  a feeling  of  independence  from. inter- 
personal .concerns,  and  allowed  him  to  gain  a- closer-understanding  of  ^ 
the.  needs,  and  problems  with  which  the  students  were  .struggling.  Mr.  D s 
enjoyment  of  a greater  empathy  with  the  students  motivated  him  to  get 
into  even  closer  and  more  personal  contact  with  them.  than,  was  possible 
through-channels .of  straightforward  task  activity.  . -His.  high  scores  on 
VI I+- Warmth  reflected  his  desire  for  closer  relationships  with  the 
students,  and .the  resultant  egalitarian  spirit  which  .prevailed.  Yet, 
this  factor  also  reflected  his  growing  discomfort  with. -this. -intimacy. 

Mr.- D- tended,  to. .manifest  his  own  feelings  of  tension -in.  close  colleagual 
interaction,  with  his  students  when  he  facilitated  these. .relationships 
through.. humorous  but  abusive  disparagements  of  his  own-authority  and 
knowledge-  Throughout  the  term  Mr.  D had  brief  spurts. ..of-high.  scores  on 
VI+  Display -which  in  different  phases  reflected  .different-issues . His 
high,  .scores -on  .this  factor  early  in  the  phase  reflected  .mixed-. feelings 
behind.. his  . efforts  to  relinquish  authority;  feelings-which.  provided 
a background  tone  for  the  entire  phase.  On  the  one  .hand.,  he  felt  con- 
fident-. that.  his.  mode  of  teaching  had  begun  providing,  the  students,  with 
the  skills .necessary  to  take  some  responsibility  for -independent  action 
in  the. teaching-learning  interaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  D wished 
to- escape... the  ..student  pleas  and  demands  stirred  up  by -the -egalitarian 
atmosphere . that  he  was  fostering  and  playing  down  his  hold  on  control 
and  responsibility  was  one  way  to-do  this. 

The  student  factors  high  in  this  phase  ref lected : the  .students  en- 
thusiastic reactions  to  Mr.  D's  behavior  and  the  fate -of-those  reactions.. 
Mr.  D.'s.  growing  support  and  understanding  had  the  .effect -of -promoting  the 
students-’. -feeling  that  they  were  free  to  express  themselves... without  fear 
of  ridicule  . or -rejection.  Their  high  scores  on . 1+.. Enactment  .ref  lected 
the  utilization  of  their  motivation  and  skills  j .which..-s.tudents  usually 
bring,  to  a classroom  but  which  just  as  usually -.must  be.  facilitated  by 
the  teacher ► The  students'  new  comfort  with  Mr*  D and.. new. appreciation 
of  what. incentives  and  skills  he  could  offer,  them.led.  tO-.a..new  appre- 
ciation-.of  their  own  skills.  This  appreciation.was.manifested  in  terms 
of  integrating  his  modes  of  and  standards  for : learning.. into-their  own, 
when  tha.student  saw  compatibilities  between  their .styles. -and  -Mr.  D s 

style.. Erom.the  students'  view,  however,  Mr.  D presented- .an.:awesome 

display. -of -knowledge  and  skills.  In  addition,  his .discomfort. .with  them 
and  uncertainty  over  the  prevailing  egalitarian  spirit .and. -interpersona 
closeness  was  echoed  by  the  students  in  their  re-emerging  .reliance  on 
Mr < D to  lead  them.  This  renewed  dependency  was  also  .reinforced,  by  Mr. 
D’s  renewed. dominance.  The  students'  high  scores  on .11+ -Consent , however 
ref lected- their  new  perception  of  Mr.  D as  authoritative  yet  .benevolent ; 
someone,  to  please  and  to  emulate  in  order  to  receive  justified  and  ex- 
pected rewards.  Although  tension  and  distress  were being  felt  anew  from 
a combination  of  new  interpersonal  difficulties  and  discomforting  course 
material,  ..a  good  deal  of  student  passivity  was  due  to  their  engrossment 
in  watching  Mr*  D perform. 
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Analysis,  of  Phase  Three 

Phase  ..Three  began  approximately  one  third  ofL  the  way  through. ..the 
tem,...hut.  Mr.  D.  felt  farther  than,  ever  from. his  goal  of  being-able  to 
carry.,  on.  an  interesting  and  enthusiastic  "dialogue"  with  his.  students . 

In  addition., -he  felt  that  more  and  more  of  ..his.  and  the.  students’,  time 
and  energy  were  being  spent  in  pointless  bickering.  .He  said  he.  felt 
very  uncomfortable  with  the  class.  Mr.'  D didn't  like .thinking .about 
or  coming  to  .it  and  he  usually  found  some  reason  for -being  critical  of 
it.  His -educational  orientation  was  relatively  tough-rminded. and  task 
oriented., ..and  .he  .didn't  believe  that  discussions.’of..  the  students',  inter- 
personal-concerns .in  this  class  were  an  important  .part.. of.  their  educational 
aims-  However,  perhaps  unwittingly  at  first,  Mr.  D. began. to  respond  as 
if  the.  students ' .feelings  about  himself  and  the  course  as.  a. whole  did 
influence,  their  involvement  in  the  course  material  .and  as.. if  the. amounts 
of.  energy...  that . they  allocated  to  task  activities  and -interpersonal  con- 
cerns.. continuously  varied  as  a function  of  those  .feelings. .... In.  other 
words-, -he-  seemed  to  be  reacting  with  more  tolerance  to- the... fact  that 
students  don't-  just  directly  assimilate  course  content.,. -but  rather* 
approach. -the  content  cautiously  in  order  to  determine,  its.  value .to  them 
and  to-  determine  the  most  e f ^ibaci  ous  ways  they  . can ..  deal -with-  i t . Mr . D ' s 
high,  scores  on  III+  Colleague  reflected  the  growing-realization,  that  he 
couldn't.,  polarize  students  into  those  who  he  could  .fashion  , in.  his  own 
image-.and.  those  .who  were  hopelessly  inadequate  .to-be  .so-fashioned.  In- 
his. _s.ear.ch-.  for  more  productive  and  harmonious  relations,  with.. .the.. students 
Mr.  D-.attemp ted.. to  empathize  with  their  interests  .and. -difficulties  in 
order... .to.. encourage  them  to  transform  their  interests  .into -productivity 
and.  to.. .guide -them  through  problematic  areas.  Fur thermore, .. Mr-... D. . at- 
tempted, .to  regulate  his  own  reactions  to  the  pressures- that.  he.  felt 
from,  the -students . This  did  not  - entail  a withdrawal. from. -involvement 
with- ..them;  .rather,  he  tried  to  maintain  an  equilibrium-between  the 
confluence .of  forces  that  drove  him  toward  and  away  from  his.  students . 

In  other  ..words , he  sought  , to  carve  out  an  involved  but  independent 
position,  vis  a vis  the  students. 

. Mr.-.-D.'.s.  high  .scores  on  III+  Colleague,  ref lected-.a-.new.. orientation 
toward.. the- students  but  it  also  reflected  his  reaction-to...a..new  dilemna. 
Although-Mr.-D.. acknowledged  the  reciprocal  effect  of.. his.  attitudes  toward 
the  students  and  their  reactions  to  him,  he  didn't -believe,  that  he  had 
the- background  or  the  energy  to  lead  the  class  -in  an... analysis.. of.,  their 
interpersonal  problems . Consequently,  Mr.  D chose  to.-handle. those  pro- 
blems, by  making  .his  behavior  a model  for  the. friendlier  and .more,  re- 
ciprocally supportive  sorts  of  relationships  that  he .wanted  to  establish. 
However.,-Mr.  .D  was  not  really  comfortable  in  personal  . interactions  with 
students-. and.  the  strains  involved  in  his  efforts  ..to ..move  in-that.. direction 
gave.  a-.s-taged  .quality  to  the  behavior  characterized -by. -III!-- Colleague. 

What ,..  in.  fact,  developed  was  a pseudo- intimacy  between.students  and 
teacher,  based. on  Mr.  D's  manipulation  of  the  course 's-formal  . structure 
and  .task... activity . For  instance,  he  began  using  .more  class,  activities 
such  as. ..perceptual  illusion  devices  to  illustrate  perception  cQncepts 
and.. experiments .and  exercises  to  illustrate  motivation  .concepts— -in  order 
to  facilitate .more  active  involvement  by  the  students.  .But  his  control 
of  the  activity  always  posed  demarcations  on  interpersonal  closeness. 
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The  situation  _.was  ..similar  to  an  office  or  assembly -line  where,  .the  .super- 
visor-.is.  .able...  to  mingle,  comfortably  with.  the..  staff~or..  linemen.. because 
the. explicit- status  boundaries  provide  insulation  from  potential  inter- 
personal. intimacy. 

. It  appeared. that  the  only  way  Mr.  D could,  feel  comfortable. on.  stage 
and  ..yet  so  close,  to.  his  student  audience  was  .to. ..direct  all~fhat..  occur  red. 
This  control .was . facilitated  by  Mr.  D's  own  impressive-knowledge,  and 
teaching  skills,  because  in  trying  to  work  alongside...the...students.  he 
frequently,  overshadowed  them.  The  problems  Mr.  D.was  having  .in  recon- 
ciling. his  own  mixed  feelings  about  the  sort  of  educational  experience 
that  lie. .wanted  his  students  to  have  and  the  interpersonal  problems  being 
fed  by.  those  feelings  combined  to  give  Mr.  D a growing  sense  of  never 
devoting.. enough  time  to  seeking  the  establishment  of  .a  .genuine  beneficial 
dialo.gue  .between  .himself  and  the  students.  However,  Mr.  D's  desire  for 
this  -type  of  relationship  was  indicated  by  his  en j oyment. .when  occasionally 
he  did  become  immersed  in  student  activity.  For  example,  .during  a dis- 
cussion, .of  motivation  theories,  Mr.  D asked  for  test  .words -for  a.  free 
association  experiment,  an  experiment  which  the  class  was. going  to  con- 
duct* 


Mr.  D: 

Joe.: 

Mr.  D: 
Morton: 
Floyd : 


. Mr..  D : 

Students:  . 
Mr  . t): 

Joe: 

Mr...  D.:. 

. Students : - 
Mr . D :. 
Students : 


Now,  what  words  do  you  think  we  should  have  for  this 
test? 

Chase,  perhaps? 

OK,  any  others?.  Short  words. 

Purse. 

What  about  elevator  (an  important- part -of.:the  ex- 
periment had  to  do  with  the  building,  containing 
an  elevator) 

(In  a tone  of  voice  that  expressed -his.  sharing  of 
Floyd's  reason  for  choosing  this,  word)  Yeahhh. 

(laughter)  

(enthusiastically)  Come  on,  somebody  else.  We've 
got  to  get  twenty. 

Office? 

Office,  okay.  I don' t know,  do. .you  think.. it  would 
be  a good  idea  to  put  some  neutral  words,  on  the  list? 
Yeah. 

Do  you  just  want  to  put  some  neutral  words  on  the  list? 
Sure.  ... 


Mr.  D'.s  attempts  to  establish  more  harmonious„and..productive  role 
relationships -with  his  students,  while  not  as  successful -as.. he  would 
have,  liked,  gave  him  a better  understanding  and  appreciation. .of  the 
students-.  His  high  scores  on  VI 1+ Warmth  reflected  .a.  .feeling,  of  pos- 
itive-attraction toward  the  students  that  resulted-from  his.. foray  into 
their,  world . ...  VI 1+  Warmth  reflected  Mr.  D's  efforts,  motivated  in  great 
part  by  . his  newly  discovered  good  feelings  for  them,,  .to  move  as  close 
as  he  could  to  the  students  in  order  to  make  his  .hoped-for-. dialogue  an 
intimate. .and. enthusiastic  interchange  between  real  .persons,  who  were 
interes-ted..in  each  others'  feelings  and,  perhaps,  who.  cared  for  each 
other.  In  addition,  Mr.  D wanted  to  relinquish  as  .much  of -the  reins 
of  authority  as  he  could  tolerate  in  order  to  promote  as  much  student 


o 
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spontaneity  as  he  could . He  now  felt  that  role,  relations  characterized 
by  a.  -dialogue,  only  could  work  smoothly  if  accompanied. -by  -warm  inter- 
personal, relations.  His  immediate  response  to. moving. .toward .this  type 
of  relationship  was  a more  positive  evaluation  of  the  .students.  He  also 
felt  closer  to  them;  he  said  he  now  knew  all  their  names. 

Mr.  D,  however,  was  even -more  uncomfortable  in. personal  interactions 
with  the -students  than  colleagual  role  relationships..  His  image- of  him- 
self as.  a teacher,  his  feelings  about  interpersonal  closeness  and  his 
style  of  relating  to  students  just  weren’t  compatible  with  a comradeship. 
Consequently,  periods  of  behavior  characterized  by  VII+  Warmth  were 
neither  as  frequent  nor  as  enduring  as  the  behavior  characterized  by 
III+  Colleague.  Furthermore,  Mr.  D’s  discomfort  was  manifested  by 
signs,  of  tension  and  hostility  which  gave  a strained,  tone  to  the  periods 
of  comradeship. . He  tended  to  channel  his  feelings .of  discomfort  into 
mocking  attacks  on  the  course  material  and  the  theorists  represented 
in  it  . This,,  in  a sense,  provided  Mr.  D with  legitimate  .targets  for 
his  anger.  This  material  represented  all  the  pressures  of . the  system 
(i.e.„,  the  field,  other  teaching  fellows,  teachers  .who  would  evaluate 
him)  that  he. felt  had  forced  him  into  a situation  of  authority  which 
appeared -unworkable.  Mr.  D offered  the  students  the  chance  .to  join 
him  in  .his  .attacks , which  in  great  part  served  to  free  .Mr.  D.  from  his 
lonely-. posit  ion  of  authority.  This  offer  and  the  students ’...acceptance 
of  it  provided  the  illusion  of  student-teacher  cohesion,  like  the  brittle 
cohesiveness  of . an  in-group  held  together  by  attacks  on. .some  . unfortunate 
outsiders.  . An. .example  of  this  illusory  cohesiveness.occured  during  an 
introductory  discussion  of  Gestalt  perceptual  principles. 

Mr.  D:.  A couple  of  other  principles  , we  ..might  profitably 

discuss  together  are  proximity  .and ..similarity . 

Now  let’s  see.  Proximity  (clearing  his.. throat  and 
writing  on  the  board) . I hope  all  of  .you  will  see 
that  in  — wait.  I’ll  cross  that.--  does  anybody 
see  that  in  two  groups  of  three? 

Students:  (talking) 

Mr.  D.  discussed  proximity  and  went  on  to  the  pr incipla-.of.. similar i ty : 

"And  you  . can  .just  see  Wertheimer  sitting  down  writing- -these. -things  on 
a piece,  of ..  paper  and  saying:  ’Aha!  I’ve  discovered  .a. .new  .perceptual 

principle..  Let’s  name  it.  What  will  we  call  it?  Similarity,  that 
sounds,  good!’  So  they  discovered  another  one." 

Mr...  D. was  quite  aware  of  his  continued  failure,  to  ...establish- the 
teaching- learning  interaction  that  he  desired.  In  his  . resultant  frus- 
tration, he . turned  a good  deal  of  anger  on  himself  in  the.. form,  of . mocking 
self-deprecation  and  self-inflicted  sabotage  of  his  ..own  task-oriented 
teaching-style.  For  instance,  during  a discussion  of  . the  Gestalt  prin- 
ciple of  good  figural  form  he  put  an  example  figure  on  the  blackboard 
for  the  students  to  comment  on. 

Eugene:  What  do  you  mean  by  good  figure? 

Mr.  D:  I’m  not.  I don’t  know  what  I mean.  I’m  just  asking. 

Students:  (Laugh) 


o 
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Students : 
Shirley: 


Mr . D : 
Shirley 


Mr.  D: 


Students : 
Mr.  D : 


Let's  get  a definite  (drawing  on  the  board) . You 
all  have  an  intuitive  idea  of  what  a good  figure 
looks  like. 

(Chuckling,  talking). 

I mean  you  know.  Maybe  that's  not  (figure  on  the 
board),  it's  kind  of  messy. 

(Laughing,  talking). 

(In  a pleading  voice)  Well,  do  you -mean,  if  that 
was  supposed  to  be  a square  .that  it  wasn't  a good 
figure?  Or,  I mean  because -that  might  be... 

I just  don't  think  it's  such  a good  figure. 

I think  it's  fine. 


The  students  reacted  with  unexpected  enthusiasm  to  Mr.  D's  self 
depredations  and  flight  from  his  image  of  authority  and  .competence. 

On  the  one.  hand,  he  eagerly  responded  to  their  enthusiasm  .with,  more 
of  the.  same.*  On.  the  other  hand,  he  must  have  deeply  resented,  the 
students  ',  apparent  pleasure  in  the  self  inflicted  .bludgeoning  of  his 
self-image.  However,  this  resentment  lay  hidden.  At -this -time,  while 
some  students .were  distressed  over  Mr.  D's  flight  .from .authority , the 
majority -..of.-  them  were  delighted  to  be  free  of  the  threat  .of  his  compet- 
ence and.. power.  However,  the  sort  of  student- teacher- interactions  they 
were  engaged  in  only  could  be  short-lived.  It  was  imp.ossible...for  Mr.  D 
to  move,  .toward  his  course  goals  if  he  joined  with  the  students  in 
abusive  mocking  of  the  means  for  attaining  these  goals.  Furthermore, 
the  brittleness  of  the  interpersonal  cohesion  that  was  being  maintained 
necessitated  its  relatively  quick  dissolution. 

Mr.  D felt  a certain,  if  evanescent,  pride  in.. the  .spurt  of-  genuine 
colleagueship.  and  comradeship  that  managed  to  emerge,  through-.the.  class' 
interpersonal  difficulties.  In  this  phase, . as  ..we. .shall  see.,  the  students 
participated,  in  the  teaching-learning  interaction  more  ..independently 
and  energetically  than  at  any  other  time  during  the. .course*.  Comple- 
mentary. .to.,  their  activity  was  Mr.  D's  democratic. mood...  His-.high.  scores 
on  VI+  Display, . however , reflected  his  mixed  reactions  .to.  the  new 
democratic  atmosphere.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr* . D.  felt  ..that. .he.. knew  the 
students.,  be  tier,  and  was  confident  of  their  ability,  along-.with.  the 
skills...he.. had.  taught  them,  to  have  a larger  share  in  .running,  the.  class . 

On  the-other..hand,  his  confidence  in  the  students,  was  gradually,  eroded 
by.  the.  strains,  involved  in  a democratic  teachingr-learning.. interaction.. 

Mr . . D-. became,  exhausted  by  his  own  difficulties  in.  dealing- with,  egalitarian 
and.  personal.  Interactions  . He  also  tired  of  the.  renewed- .student,  pressures 
on.  him... rr-  in.  the  form  of  complaints,  pleas,  demands,  and  expressions  of 
negative- and.  positive  feelings  — resulting  from  the. freedom,  of  expression 
that,  he -had.. off ered  them.  The  relaxation  of  authority  soon,  came  to 
mean.  a. desire  to  excape  from  student  pressures  on  him  and. .the.,  relinquishing 
of  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  course.  An.  example,  of . Mr...  D's 
rejection  even  of.  task-oriented  student  demands. occurred  while  the  students 
were.. asking  Mr.  D questions  concerning  a movie  which  they  had  seen  about 
racial  prejudice  in  a surburban  community: 

Joe:  Well,  is  the  Myers  family  still,  living. in  Levi town? 

..  Mr.  D:.  . Well,  I don't  know  anything  about  them. 

Joe:  Well,  how  long  did  the  riots  and  so  on,  whatever  it 
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was,  last  after  the... 

Mr.  D:  You  know  as  much  about  it  as  I do.  All  I know  is 

I saw  the  movie. 

Mr..  D’s  experiences  with  comradeship  proved,  to.  him.  that...  this,  kind 
of  student-? teacher  relationship  posed  as  many  problems-  as.  one.. which-  was 
straight.-. forwardly  task  oriented.  Besides  which  . he-felt...more  -comfortable 
with  distance  between  the  students  and  himself. . He.  felt.  that,  the  students 
saw  him  as  a threat  no  matter  what  he  did  and  that-.ihay..  .accepted  the 
ideas,  and. orientations  which  he  wanted  to  give  them  only  ..through,  a pro- 
cess, of- ."identification  with  the  aggressor."  Consequently,  Mr.  D was 
very  pessimistic  about  ever  being  able  to  establish. .his.  .image  of  an 
effective  teaching-learning  interaction  because  there  were  .always  too 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  He  believed  that  trying  to  establish  such 
an  interaction  involved  too  much  energy  and  he  felt  uncomfortably  like 
a captain  abandoning  his  sinking  ship. 

We.  must  backtrack  now  and  pick  up  the  other,  thread.of ..our.  narration. 
At  the  end.. of.  phase  two  the  students  felt  abandoned,  by.  Mr*.  D .to.  perceived 
th-rea ts.  from  within  and  without.  In  phase  three  Mr.  D.’s.  permissiveness, 
suppor.t...and.  interest  provided  the  students  with  an... opportunity,  to  express 
themselves.,  without  fear  of  ridicule  or  rejection.  He.  fostered- motivation 
for  student,  activity  by  prodding  and  coaxing,  by  posing. challenging 
problems,  and  by  delegating  to  the  students  a good. .deal.  of. .responsibility 
for  adequately  dealing  with  the  course  material.  He  also,  fostered  the 
students.’,  motivation  by  emphasizing  their  independence,  .and.. critical 
faculties.  Mr.  D facilitated  their  task  engagement., by  .nurturing,  ego 
syntonic,  images,  of  themselves;  this  was  opposed  to  the- ego- alien  images 
of  dependent  and.  weak  or  impulse-laden  and  aggressive .children  which 
were  salient,  in  the  first  two  phases.  The.  students ’...high,  scores,  on  1+ 
Enactment,  reflected  their  reaction  to  task  problems.. and. ..goals. .when  the 
students,  were,  not . preoccupied  with  the  defensive,  strategies,  .against 
internally  or  externally  originated  attacks  on  their  self-esteem  and 
self-images.  This  factor  captured  those  times  when  the  predominant 
thrust,  of.  student  energy  could  be  devoted  to  finding  channels  for  pro- 
ductive task  engagement  because  the  teaching-learning  interaction,,  for 
a time,  was  in  a state  of  constructive  management  of  interpersonal  dif- 
ficulties.. 

It  should  be  emphasized  now  that  the  new  college  student.. is.  con- 
fronted with  a larger  and  more  complicated  world  than.. that. .which,  he.  has 
known  before.  He  faces  the  challenge  of  the  college  . community  at  a time, 
as  Eriks on.  in  his  writings  on  identify  formation  has  so  convincingly 
described  (1956,  1959),  when  his  image  of  himself  and. his. self-esteem 
are  being  reinforced  both  through  the  work  he  does  and  through  the  re- 
cognition. of  that  work  by  those  around  him  in  legitimate  positions  of 
authority.  For  the  student  every  opportunity  to  test  out  and  extend 
his  abilities  in  every  class  is  felt  as  a crucially  important  challenge 
to  and  test  of  his  capacity  to  be  in  the  company  of  those,  around  him. 
Consequently,  when  the  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  .students  to  ex- 
ercise their  abilities  in  front  of  an  authority -who  appears  to  respect 
their  attempts  and  who  appreciates  its  importance  to  them,  chances  are 
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they  will.  be.  motivated  to  strive  for  the  type  of . "dialogue- -..which.  Mr.  D 
desired.  An.  example  of  this  sort  of  behavior,  which-was- captured  by  1+ 
Enactment. occurred  during  a discussion  of  personality  correlates  to 
perceptual  styles. 


Mr.  D: 


Morton : 


Mr.  D: 


Morton : 


Mr.  D: 
Morton: 
Mr . . D i 

Morton: 


(replying  to  Floyd)  Oh,  I see...  . You.’ re.,  saying  that 
if  I.Q.  is  correlated,  ah,  if- IQ~is~ ..associated  with 
’field  independence’  and  growth  fostering  parents 
are  associated  with  ’ field  independence  then  that  . 
means  that  IQ  is  associated  with  child  rearing. 

Yeah. 

Well,  yeah,  but  correlation  doesn’t  necessarily 
imply  causation. 

Yeah.  I think  that's  the  point.  However,  if  we 
go  into  your  original  assumption  which  is  that 
that  thing  that  is  causing  it  is  -I.Q. 

It's  correlated  with  it.  You  could  simply  say. 
that,  ah,  these  two  classifications,  .aren't  .valid. 
What's  that?  I don't  understand  your.. .paint. 

It's  just  correlated,  it’s  not  necessarily,  caused. 

Your  earlier  thing,  the  point  that.  I.  was  trying  to 
make . . . independence-dependence  is  ..causing  . I . Q . 

Well,  I would  simply  say  there  ..might  .he  a correlation, 
but  one  doesn't  necessarily  cause  the  other. 


Besides  capturing  the  students'  independence  from. interpersonal,  concerns 
1+  Enactment,  also  reflex  ted  their  readiness  to  model  . -theyr.. work,  attitudes 
and  behavior.. after  a (reciprocally)  respected  and  appreciated  teacher. 
However.,  .their  tendency  to  assume  Mr.  D's  modes  of  and.  standards,  for 
work  accentuated  Mr.  D's  conflicting  feelings  over. delegating. authority 
and  responsibility.  While  he  enjoyed  increased  student  .independence, 
their  attempts -to.  take  on  aspects  of  his  sty  le.and  .to..of.ten.. second  guess 
him.,  exacerbated  his  discomfort  with  close  relationships.... ..An.  example 

of  what  Mr. . D felt  as  an  intrusion  on  his  central  position  in.  the  class 
occurred  during  the  same  discussion  of  personality  correlates  to  per- 
ceptual styles: 


Mr . D : 
Floyd : 


Mr.  D:. 
Eugene : 


Let's  pick  up  on  that  child. training  thing Floyd, 

do  you  want  to  enlarge  on  that  point,  you.  made  about 
the  kinds  of  mothers? 

Well,  I don't  remember  the  particular  ..details  it 
gave  but  he  did  have  two  controls .*  . One  was . for 
'field  dependent'  mothers  and  one  for  'field  inde- 
pendent ' mothers . . . 

Yeah,  Eugene? 

As  I remember  it  he  had  interviewers. -go.  to.  .the 
parents  of  these  children.  These  interviewers  did 
not  know  the  scores  of  these  children*  . I think  they 
llsed  four  questions  in  four  methods  .of  classifica- 
tions. One  had  to  do  with  whether  .the  .mother 
rewarded  the  children  for  intuitive  or  his  own  think- 
ing. There  were  four  forms  of... 
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Mr.  D: 


(with  irritation)  Yeah,  there  ..ware— general,-  there 
were  four  forms  of.  I don't-. remember  .the  details. 

But  the  important  thing  to  remember  is.. . . 

As.  Mr . . D became  increasingly  disaffected  with~the_ .students...  foray 
into.  his. ..role..styles  the  students’  latent  gripes-also-began_txx^ro^emerge. 
The  delight... they.  felt.  in.  Mr . D’s  more  t o lerant - a 1 1 it  udn;shifted.  -f rom  a. 
source  o±  motivation,  for  task  engagement  to. an. opportunity- f or.. expressing 
dormant  tensions  and.  hostilities.  Neither  the.  students-.nor.-Mr..  D desired 
a return  to  the  turmoil  that  they  underwent,  in- the-early- sessions . Con- 
sequently.,., there  occurred  a covert  realignment  of  .interpersonal  ire 
lationships.  and  interaction  patterns  in  order  to  avoid.  a.; renewed,  out- 
break of.  strife.  For  the  students,  1+  Enactment- shaded,  .into,  .a  jiew  set 
of  relationships  .with  Mr.  D,  characterized  by  more  dependence  .but  also 
more  tranquility.  The  students’  high  scores  on  II+- Consent-  captured 
the  subtle,  shift  from  identification  with  Mr  D in  the. .service,  of  as 
productivity  .to  emulation  of  and  submission  to  him. as.  a .powerful  and 
admired  figure.  Mr.  D's  growing  reassertion  of  authority  complemented 

the  students’  new  mood. 

Teacher -and  .students  had  been  together  for  some-time. and-their  images 
of  each  other  had  become  more  inclusive  and  complex  ..(even. -if- the  ac- 
curacy..of-- these  images  hadn't  increased  commensurately)-.  On. -the  one 
hand,.  Mr....  D. . was  ready  to  be  more  tolerant  of  s t uden t. .dependency^if  i 
decreased,  the  .possibility  of  interpersonal  conflict  and-  if.. the.shudents 
manifested -their  dependency  by  trying  to  gain  his  support,  through  dis- 
playing, .the.  skills  and  knowledge  he  had  given  , them..  . On  . the  .other,  han  , 
the  students  found  Mr.  D's  dominance  more  at tractive. because.. they  now 
saw  it  as-a  benevolent  authoritativeness.  He  was  ..someone,  they  wished 
to  please.. and  in  turn  they  expected  to  be  recognized_~and-.rewar.ded. 
feeling,  covertly  had  developed  that  Mr.  D’s  ’’dialogue  -was-too... prone  to 
strife!  there  ..was  too  much  potential  for  personal  confrontation  .which 
encompassed...more  than,  merely  the  opposition  of  ideas *..-For..the_students 
the  feeling  -of  discrepancy  between  their  abilities  and-those.  of.  Mr-  D 
was  Scentuated.  by  a new  and  potentially  uncomfortable-topic,  of.  psycho- 
dynamics-  and. -personality  development.  While  there. .was. -a  .notable.  absen _ 
of  interpersonal  tensions  and  class  quarrel ing, there . -was.  .^sa  an.  equally 
noticeable-absence  of  the  testing  out  of  student.. skills.. that. -hat.  occurred 
earlier.  — which  is  so  important  in  building  and.  integrating. -a.  strong . 

work  identity. 11+  Consent  reflected  the  students -..entrapment  in  ..their 

own. strata gem..f or  avoiding  interpersonal  problems,  .when they. _ became  pre- 
occupied.with.  being  good  imitators  and  sacrif  iced..the..opportunity  to 
experience  the. pleasure  of  their  own  self-affirmations  An. example  of 
the.  students '.  avoidance  of  their  own  careful,  thinking -through.. a task 
problem-in  deference  to  Mr.  D came  during,  a discussionef-^ .Freudian  ^ 
symbolism.  Mr.  D had  quoted  Louis  Carroll's  Poe^  Th\Jabb^^;ter 
and  was  .replying. to  student  disagreements  with  the  psychoanalytic  in 

pretations  he  had  made : 


Mr.  D :. 


I think  you’re  not  thinking  about. the.  poem.  - I think 
you're  thinking  about  all  sorts.. of  extraneous  matters 
like  what's  the  poem  about?  Somebody  tell  me  the 
plot . 
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Students : 
Mr.  D: 
Margaret: 


Mr . D : 
Margaret : 


Mr.  D: 


(anxious  laughter) . 

Margaret? 

Well,  it’s  on  a family  situation...  3ut„  .the.  father 
is  talking  to  the  son.  He  tells,  him  about  - this 
dragon  coming,  and  he  goes  out  and  kills  this 
dragon. 

Yeah. 

But,  but  the  whole  thing  is  sort  of  .similar.,  urn, 
with  the  father-son  relationship  and  the.  dangers 
from  the  outside  world. 

Yeah,  I think  that’s  a pretty  good  explication  of 
the  plot. 


Study  of  Individual  Students 

It  is  quest ionnable  whether  the  harmony  reflected,  by  11+  Consent  can 
be  more,  .than  temporary.  Once  again,  however,  we  will  .leave  the  progress 
of  the.  teaching-learning  interaction  in  order  to  fill  out  our  picture  of 
the  student  factors  by  describing  the  students  who  best  ..characterized 
them.  -Morton  characterized  the  independence  component.of..I+  Enactment. 

He  was  . older  than  the  rest  of  the  students  and  apparently  had.  more  worldly 
experience^  Morton  had  a strong  and  confident  self-image. .based,  on  his 
"info.rmal..education"  as  a merchant  seaman.  Although,  he.. felt  endowed 
with  more,  inner  resources  than  most  of  the  other,  stu dents- -he... didn^t  flaunt 
them...  „ Rather,  he  felt  challenged  to  master  the  "formal,  education 
which- Mr-  D .represented.  He  didn’t  feel  the  same  ..disappointment,  over 
unsatisfied  expectations  and  needs  and  the  resultant  .resentment,  toward  ^ 
Mr.. p.  that  most  of  the  other  students  felt.  He  pref err.ecL.the  dialogues 
that  Mr— D also  desired.  Morton  wanted  the  students  teacher,  interchanges 
to  b.e.'like.  "a  friendly  game  of  chess,"  the  pitting,  of  two. .minds,  .against 
each,  other.  Another  reason  for  disavowing  any  negative  .feelings  toward 
Mr.  D.  was- that  Morton  didn’t  like  to  recognize  any  weakness  or  needs  in 
himself-  He  did  admit  to  a strong  desire  to  achieve  but  ..tended,  to  in-, 
tellectualize  away  this  as  well  as  most  uncomfortable  feelings-  In  this 
and- other. .respects  he  was  quite  similar  to  Mr.  D.  . Both.  of.  them  pref erre 
interpersonal  .relationships , in  the  classroom  at  .least,  .to  .be  solely  on 
an  intellectual,  task-oriented  plane.  Morton,  like.  Mr-. D.,. -had  definite 
ideas,  and.  opinions  and  he  critically  examined  things ,. -but., he.  .refused  to 
become  embroiled  in  an  emotional  interchange  when  he  .had.  the. .alternative 
of  taking-an  objective  uncommitted  position.  As  a result,  of. -Morton  s 
ability. -to  form  a relationship  with  Mr.  D which  was  .relatively,  unencum- 
bered, by  expectations  and  needs  that  the  latter  wouldn't  accept,  he  was 
able,  to  .make  a fairly  accurate  assessment  of  the  position.. of  teacher 
and  students  ..in  .relation  to  one  another.  Consequently  y he.  .felt  as  un- 
certain as.  Mr.  D about  what  sort  of  teacher-student  .relationships  would 
be  most  productive.  He  was  critical  of  what  he  saw  as  .Mr-.  D ’ s aloofness 
and  condescension:  "He  doesn’t  attempt  to  become  one  of  .us.  But  he 
also  sympathized  with  Mr.  D's  problems  and  said  that  he  wouldn  t know 
where,  to  draw  the  lines  if  he  were  teaching. 

Morton,  was  especially  pleased  over  his  (correct),  belief  that  Mr.  D 
liked  him  more  than  the  other  male  students.  He  thought  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  was  what  he  perceived  as  Mr.  D’s  reliance  on  him 
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to  participate  when  others  wouldn't.  Morton  saw. that. .Mr....B..dldn  t like 
to  plead,  far.  class  participation  and  believed  .that  . the:  .latter- was  ^m" 
pressed  . with  and  grateful  for  his  assistance. _ In  this- class.  A good  deal 
of  Morton's. .self-image  and  self-esteem  was  built  on  .the_  belief.! 
was  someone  to  .be  counted  on  when  needed.  Morton. Sre« 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  older  and  more  advanced  'hl®-.^ude^to“]^®r 
than  the. others-  His  needs,  fears,  and  expectationa-differed^  ■ s 
from  the. other  students  so  that  he  was  not  as  sensitive,  as  they  to  M . 

D's  criticisms.  Consequently,  Morton  was  able  to  take,  advantage  of  th 
L^y  task,  .facilitator,  qualities  that  Mr.  D could  offer  .when  not  subject 
to  undue  pressure  from  students,  in  order  to  forg  y 

relationship  with  a respected  authority. 


While  Morton  characterized  the  independence  component  of.  1+ Enact 
ment  Eugene  exemplified  its  other  component,  identification.  Euge 
saw  the  formal  goals  of  the  course  as  the  attainment  of  knowledge  about 
psyctology™  traditions  and  schools  and  "...with  whateyou.  can  identify 
yourself  with."  Since  for  him  " Mr.  D. . .represents  .the-<*ass ^nd  the 
course.,".,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Eugene  energetically.tri 
himself  after  .his  teacher.  Initially,  Eugene  saw  many  similarities  in 
attitudes  and  behavior  between  himself  and  Mr.  D.  His  perception  of 

these  apparent,  similarities  was  gradually  eroded  . as  . he  ond  .Mr  D .howed 
an  increasing  dislike  for  each  other.  As  time  passed.  Eugene  felt  in 
creasdngly  - that  Mr.  D was  "lacksidasical,"  "arbitrary  l.and^confused. 
For  Eugene,  who  prized  organization  these  were  especially^biting.  crit 
icisms His  . dislike  for  Mr.  D stemmed  from  his  growing- frustration  an 

s;  a aTOir 

ment  necessitated  that  there  be  almost  no  limits  on  the  . degree 
interpersonal  closeness  allowable  and  tolerable  be tween. teacher  and 
students. ■ Mr.  D could  not  tolerate  this  and  was  -unable  to^facilitate 
whatever  work  potential  was  available  in  this  type  of.  relationship . 


The  description  of  11+  Consent  emphasized  the  students.l  emulation 
of.  and  submission  to  Mr.  D.  Walter  did  not  co^letely  ^^thia. char 
acterisation  because,  perhaps,  a closer  look  at  one.-studenf.-S. -portray 
reve£“mixed  fellings  that  lay  behind  behavior  reflected  hy  this 
factor...  Walter  said  that  he  had  a strong  desire  to  achieve  and  liked 
to  get  something  out  of  every  class.  He  felt  that  he  .was  omg  very 
well  in  the  .course  and  that  Mr.  D liked  him.  Walter  .admired  and  re- 
spected Mr.  D's  teaching  style  and  found  a strong  source  of  motivation 
in  th^  latter's  hard-headed  intellectual  approach;  there  was  no  wishy 
washy  steff."  He  felt  that  Mr.  D -"'let's  us  work  out.  th^marn^prin- 

ciples  from  the  examples  and  he  got  a great  deal  - However 

foPr  being  rewarded  for  correct  answers  and  productive  though t-  "r> 

Walter  thought  that  Mr.  D was  "too  domineering  and  that  he  tried  t 
quench  those  students  who  didn't  agree  with  his  point  o * 

morefwalter  -felt  "shot  down"  after  giving  an  unacceptable  answer  and  he 
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believed- ..that. -Mr.  D didn’t  have  much  respect  for  . the.  .students  *~  . - But  he 
just  kept  on  "plugging  away"  until  things  were  better  between  him  and 

Mr.  D. 


Overshadowing  Walter’s  mixed  feelings  about  Mr..  D- was.  his  . con- 
ception, of.,  the  ideal  teaching-learning  interaction.:.,  a .class  orrented 
toward  discussion  with  teacher  leading  and  the  students,  able. -to.  lean 
on  him..  The  teacher  would  be  the  "leader  guiding. -the. ..students  to -the 
right,  answers , " Walter  preferred  a purely  task-oriented,  interaction 
without  -the  intrusions  of  emotional  concerns..  Mr.  D-. appeared  to  offer 
this  and  Walter  was  willing  to  overlook  all  else  in  .order  to  accept  it. 

He  seemed,  to  almost  purposefully  ignore  what  he  felt  were. Mr.  D s failings 
in  return  for  the  latter’s  protection  frem  potentially  uncomfortable 
interpersonal  concerns.  Consequently,  in  the  classroom  Walter  was  able 
to  preoccupy -himself  solely  with  those  attributes  of  Mr. * -D  whic  . .were 
seen.  as.  admirable.  He  was  successfully  able  to  disassociate  his  crit- 
icisms, of  Mr.  D from  his  admiration.  The  result,  as  .revealed,  in, his 
classroom  behavior,  was. a form  of  intellectualized  adulation,  which 
fostered -Walter ’s  involvement  in  task  activities,  but  which  strongly 
inhibited  the  exploration  of  his  own  potentialities. 


Summary 


In  phase  three  Mr.  D tried  once  and  for  all  to  reconcile  his.  con-r 
flicting  feelings  about  the  degree  of  power  to  .maintain,  and  . about  the 
degree  of . trust  and  responsibility  he  was  willing  to  ..grant  the.  students . 

As  a result  of  his  experience  in  the  early  sessions  -Mr  . D showed  more 
appreciation  for  the  crucial  role  of  interpersonal  relations  in  the 
classroom*  . He  attempted  to  devote,  more  energy  to  harnessing,  student  . 

emotion,  and -.motivation  in  the  service  of  task  engagement. The  strategies 

he  used- towards  this  end  included  both  giving  the  .students.. a.  greater 
share,  in.  class  activities  and  loosening  up  his  own  .interpersonal  style, 
in  terms,  of  empathizing  with  student  needs  and  displaying,  a broader 
representation  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mr..  JXr -however,  was . 
not  very,  -successful  in  finding  a harmonious  synthesis. -of.  his.  own  emotions , 
needs.,  and  impulses  with  his  cognitive  goals.  Consequently .,.  he  never  ^ 
was.  really  able  to  maintain  a flexible  stance  in  relation. -to.,  the.  varied 
pressures... directed  toward  him  by  stud.ents  who  had  been -given  some  freedom 
of  expression.  . The  students  had  responded  to  Mr ...  D ’.a  overtures  for  more 
freedom  and  involvement  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm- ..  However , this 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  a variety  of  ways,  .including,  various  ways 
of  engaging- in  productive  task  activity  and  renewed  manifestations  of 
diverse. expectations,  needs  and  fears.  In  order  to. -handle. -the  numerous 
sorts. of. interactions  manifested  in  a classroom  where,  .all ---  or.  at  least 
most  --.  .of . the  students’  modes  of  establishing  relationships. ..are  being 
acknowledged,  the  teacher  must  react  somewhat  like  a casino  dealer  who 
runs  a.  number  .of  different  games  at  once.  Because  this  ..teacher  .was 
never  certain  -that  he  wanted  to  run  any  game  but  his.  own  and  because  he 
soon,  tired  of  trying  to  run  a number  of  games,  Mr.  D gradually  began . . 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  and  interpersonal  distance  which  he  had  origin 
ally  maintained*  The  students  also  discovered  that  it  took  hard  and 
often,  uncomfortable  work  to  be  a colleague  and  a comrade  to  their  teacher. 
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Consequently , they  tacitly  consented  to  Mr.  D’s  renewed  -hegonomy.  The 
phase  ended  with . the  teacher  and  students  once  again  .trying,  to.  establish 
a purely  task-oriented  teaching-learning  interaction..  - -Their.  ..experiences 
in  phase  three.,  however,  had  modified  their  relationships. -to.. each  other . 

On  the  one.  hand,  Mr.  D was  more  willing  to  accept  student- dependency  if 
it  was.  manifested  by  their  attempts  to  emulate  his  work. style,  in  order 
to  gain  his  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  students  .were  more 
willing  to  acede  to  Mr.  D’s  authority  if  it  was  manifested  in  a benevolent 


manner . 


PHASE  FOUR 


Phase.  Overview 


Phase  Four  included  sessions  19-24.  The  manifestation  .of  the  two 
major-  tones  of  this  phase  were  separated  by  the  midterm,  which  occurred 
in  session.  21.  Before  the  examination  teacher-student  .relations  were 
beginning  to  look  reminiscent  of  the  early  sessions  .of  the.  class . Ac- 
cusations, were  being  hurled  back  and  forth  about  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  and.  avoided  by  both  teacher  and  students  and  each  .side  . accused  the 
other,  of  failing  to  live  up  to  their  (or  his)  responsibilities..  The 
students  .were  pressing  Mr.  D for  more  friendliness  and  Mr-  D again  was 
sending,  them  .confusing  and  contradictory  appeals  for  student  ideas  and 
opinions. -"that  we  can  attack."  In  addition,  the  students  were  expressing 
txes s.  over  Mr.  D’s  abandonment  of  attempts  to  establish. ...relations 
of  colleagueship  and  comradeship  with  them.  Mr.  D,.. -for.  his.  part,  was 
preparing. them  for  the  mid-term  examination  by  alternating  . between  giving 
helpful  and  .friendly  suggestions  and  berating  and  threatening  .the  students 
with.  dire,  consequences  if  they  didn’t  do  as  he  expected. 


As.  it  turned  out  the  students  did  exceptionally  well. on.  the  exam- 
ination and  Mr.  D lavished  them  with  praise.  During -tha  .post- examination 
period  of  renewed  confidence,  however,  a new  and  .unexpected ..theme  emerged. 
Mr.  Dl  introduced  it  by  stating  that  the  final  .examination,  would -be  much 
more. -difficult  so  that  he  could  discriminate  between. -A.  and-B. .students , 
and  . he.  moralized  against  those  students  who  would,  .complain,  .about  the 
necessity. -for  -him  to  provide  the  formal"System"with  .fine.. grade,  distinc- 
tions, between  students . This  new  theme,  while  never  .explicitly,  stated, 
was  most,  clearly  symbolized  during  a discussion  of  one  of  -the.  exam- 
ination, questions  concerning  Skinnerian  learning  theories.  Mr.  D got 
off.  on.  an  anecdote  about  how  both  sides  during  World  War.  ..II. -trained 
animals.  ...to  sacrifice  themselves  by  directing  weapons  .at.  the  army.  Con- 
sidering, the  mood  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  at. -this  time  the 
implication  clearly  was  that  the  less  able  students  .must  be.  sacrificed 
to.  the.  educational  system  so  that  the  more  able  students  could,  be  recog- 
nized, and. -advanced.  Two  other  correlaries  to  this  theme  also,  emerged 
during,  other  discussions  of  the  examination  questions...  Again,  .while 
they,  never. were  stated  explicitly,  their  presence  markedly,  affected  the 
mood.  of.  the  teaching-learning  interaction.  During  a discussion  of  n- 
achievement  in.  Negro  children  in  families  with  and  without  fathers , Mr.  D 
emphasized,  the  need  for  the  presence  of  a strong  authority  figure  in 
order.,  to  evoke  achievement  strivings  in  those  under  his  influence.  Along 
with  that  cor^elary  theme  there  appeared  in  Mr.  D’s  comments,  justifications 
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and  denials  of  any  responsibility  for  what  the  formal  academic  system 
forced  him  to  do. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  students  that  for  whatever  reasons,  Mr.  D 
was  establishing  a formally  impersonal  and  somewhat. callous  position  of 
authority  for  himself.  In  a sense  he  was  abandoning  all  attempts  to 
forge  a teaching-learning  interaction  that  would  be  satisfying  to  and 
productive  for  both  him  and  the  students.  While  the  more  assertive 
students  strongly  resisted  Mr.  D’s  attempts  to  force  on  them  his  new 
conceptions  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction,  most  of  the  students 
were  too  passive  to  resist  this  new  coerciveness.  The  phase  ended  on. 
a note  of  mutual  irritability  and  withdrawal.  When  prodded  into. talking, 
the  students  indirectly  expressed  their  distress  in  task,  discussions  to 
the  detriment  of  the  quality  of  the  discussions.  Mr.  D,  in  turn,  insu- 
lated himself  from  student  appeals  by  barricading  himself  behind  a mass 
of  empirical  evidence  and  thoughts  of  outside  authorities . 


Factor  Summary 

Teacher 

I 


Table  4 


11+  (Role  Satisfaction-rising) 

III-  (Formality-rising) 

+ Punitive-rhi 

IV 

V 


VI 

VII 


Students 


+ Dis couragement-hi 


- Unresponsive-hi 


As  the  phase  overview  suggests  there  were  drastic .fluctuations  in 
thought,  feeling  and  behavior  in  this  phase.  Corresponding  to  this  were 
great . fluctuations  in  the  scores  for  numerous  factors . In  our  descriptions 
of  the  class,  however,  we  have  drawn  upon  only  those  factors  whose  scores 
were  high  for  a sufficient  period  of  time  to  markedly  .-influence,  the  general 
tone  of  the  phase.  In  keeping  with  the  strategy  we  found  in  this  phase  one 
teacher  factor  and  two  student  factors  prominent  enough  to  note.  Teacher 
factor  IV+  Punitiveness  captured  Mr.  D’s  reaction  to  the  actual  and  uncom- 
fortable teacher-student  "dialogue"  that  had  developed  in  phase  three  which 
destroyed  .his  image  of  the  ideal  dialogue.  He  was  angry  at  the  students 
for  not  being  able  to  hold  up  their  end  of  his  expectations  even  though  he 
labored  mightily  to  foster  a relationship  of  colleagueship  and  comradeship. 
He  was  also  angry  at  himself  for  being  so  uncomfortable  in  his  attempts  to 
establish  such  a relationship.  He  was  also  very  uncertain  about  what  sort 
of  relationship  would  best  facilitate  a productive  teaching-learning  inter- 
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action,  and  if  he  could  ever  feel  comfortable  in  such.. a. relationship..  Mr. 

D's  high.. scores,  on.  IV+  Punitive  reflected  his  ..attempts:  to:  avoid,  the  angry 
and  anxious  feelings  evoked  by  his  uncertainties  through-transforming 
those. personal  feelings  into  impersonal  accusations  at  the  students  for 
not  living  up  to  the  standards  of  a greater  authority  than  himself,  e.g., 
the  academic  community.  The  students’  hopes  for  a better  relationship  were 
dashed  by  Mr.  D's  withdrawal  of  encouragement  and  support.  Their,  high 
scores  on  VI-  Unresponsive  reflected  the  students’  matching  of  Mr.  D’s 
withdrawal  with  their  own  extensive  disengagement. from  the.  teaching-learn- 
ing interaction.  If  they  had  to  act  at  all  the  students  wanted  their 
activity  to  be  as  uninvolved  and  noncommital  as  possible.  Their  primary 
aim  was.  to.  mollify  Mr.  D in  order  to  avoid  any  painful  blows  to  their  self- 
esteem, and  to  gain  whatever  security  they  could  in. this  highly  threatening 
situation.  The  students'  high  scores  on  IV+  Discouragement  .indicated  that 
once  again  the  students  were  acutely  aware  of  the  contrast  in  power, 
authority  and  skills  between  Mr.  D and  themselves..  In  Phase  Three  their 
reliance  on  Mr.  D’s  guidance  and  support  and  their  emotional  attachments 
to  him.  had  grown  steadily.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  D had. remained  a benevolent 
authority,  the  students  could  have  used  their  attachments  to  him  to  gain 
more:  self-reliance.  However,  with  Mr.  D again  very  threatening  the  stu- 
dents’. reliance  on  and  attachments  to  him  made  them  that  much  more  terrified 
of  him.- . Furthermore,  they  had  invested  too  much  of . themselves . in  him  to  be 
able  to.  muster  any  sort  of  effective  resistance  against,  his  accusations . 

IV+  Discouragement  reflected  their  quite  poignant  expressions  of. distress, 
as  well  as  their  feelings  of  helplessness  to  make,  up  for  what  they  saw  — 
and  for  what  Mr.  D fostered  — as  their  failings  as  students. 


Analysis  of  Phase  Four 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  factor  summary  the  patterns,  of  teacher  and 
student  factor- scores  in  Phase  Four  were  relatively  unstable..  The  cause 
of  this,  instability  was  marked  fluctuations  in  the  teacherr-student  rela- 
tionships.. The  students  were  generally  reacting  to.  Mr....  D.'  s.  new  model  with 
less  of  the  positive  feeling  and  energetic  activity  that-  characterized . them 
in  the.  previous  phase.  However,  during  this  time,  they: also... did  very  well 
on  the. midterm;  the  result  was  that  for  a short  time,  they:  behaved  with 
renewed,  confidence  and  vigor.  Mr.  D was  in  the  process:  of.  reassessing  his 
own.  teaching  style  after  his  unsuccessful  experience,  with. -colleagueship 
and  comradeship.  At  no  other  time  did  Mr.  D have  as  strong  a sense  of 
lack,  of  direction  in  the. class  as  he  did  now.  Consequently,  his  relations 
to  the;  students... showed  a great  deal  of  inconsistency...  . As.  we  mentioned  be- 
fore, .however,  in  discussing  the  classroom  we  will  only  deal  with  factors 
that  were  consistent  enough  to  reflect  prominent  and  enduring  modes  in  the 
class. . 

Phase- Four,  began  with  Mr.  D feeling  the  need. to  escape  from  the  role 
egalitarian  and  interpersonally  close  relationships  which,  he  had  facilita- 
ted in  Phase  Three.  The  dialogue  that  he  had  established,  with  his  stu- 
dents, hadn't  lived  up  to  his  image  of  the  ideal  teacher-student  interaction. 
Furthermore.,  none  of  the  students  lived  up  to  his.  idealized  image  oif  the 
adequate  student.  Mr.  D was  uncertain  about  who  was  to  blame  for  what  he 
saw  as  the  failure  of  a successful  teaching-learning  interaction  to  be  es- 
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tabli shexl.  He  felt  the  adequacy  of  his  own  teaching-abilities,  to.  .ha  in 
question:  and  .the.  coming  midterm,  while  a test,  of  student-competence , was 
a further  challenge  to  his  self-esteem.  This  was.,  the.  .ease,  he  cause  their 
performance,  would  be  seen  by  him  as  a function,  of  his.,  teaching,  competence. 

As  if  . these  concerns  were  not  enough  there  were  additional,  pressures  on  . 

Mr.  D*  .The  class  was  beginning  to  deal  with  highly  charged  course  material, 
like  race  relations,  the  psycho-  and  sociodynamics  of .prejudice  and  Freudian 
personality  theory.  Mr.  D was  becoming  increasingly  uncomfortable  over 
having.. to.  defend  certain  positions  against  student  resistance,  positions 
which  were. also  a cause  of  uncertainty  within,  himself  but. which  he  felt 
obligated  to  defend  in  order  to  maintain  his  self-images,  as  a.  competent 
authority,  in  the  field  and  as  a social  and  political  liberal.  Furthermore, 
the  students  again  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of. passivity  and  inactivity., 
and  Mr-  D realized  that  the  issues  of  his  dominance  and  student  dependency 
were  going  to  have  to  be  faced  anew.  Mr.  D's  rising  scores  on  IV+  Punitive 
reflected  his  need  to  put  the  blame  for  the  whole  dissatisfying  situation 
outside  of.  himself . 

The.  students ' unexpectedly  good  performance  on  the. -midterm  boosted 
Mr.  D's  confidence.  This  performance  made  Mr.  D temporarily  more  optim- 
istic- about  student  capabilities  which  provided  him  with.  a.  means  of  slowing 
his.  movement  toward  increasing  dominance.  He  felt  thnt;...the  his tory^of  ten- 
sion, and  hostility  in  his  class  had  made  the  students,  ’.hardened  and  able 
to  take -the  midterm  and  any  other  challenges  in  stride-  However,  the  stu- 
dents..', accomplishments  on  the  midterm  posed  a new  and.  disturbing  issue  for 
Mr . Dl.  ~ ...  His ..behavior  after  the  midterm  suggested  that. -he.  .was.  .1 bothered  by^ 
the.  effects  that  the  brief  period  of  interpersonally-. close,  and.  role  egali- 
tarian-behavior,  had  on  the  students'  performance.  ...  Hr.-  D-  had.  .already  de- 
cided. that  he  could  not  effectively  handle  student- teacher,  relationships 
characterized  by  that  sort  of  behavior.  Consequently , . he.  had  .to  convince 
himself-  that  his  more  task-oriented  and  impersonal  style.. really  played  a. 
more  significant  role  in  the  students'  excellent-performance  .on  the  mid- 
term than,  the  style  which  he  found  that  he  could  not.  successfully  handle. 

Mr...  D.  was  angry  and  disappointed  with  the  students.. .both.  for.  not.  holding 
up  their  part.  of.  his  expectations  for  the  ideal- teacher^student.  interaction 
before:. the  midterm  examination  and  for  their  increasing- expressions,  of  re- 
sistance, to  and  discomfort  with  the  emotionally  charged,  course  material 
after., .the.  midterm.  Yet,  he  respected  the  students,  for.  .their,  good  showing 
on  the  examination.  Mr.  D also  was  angry  at  himself,  both:  for  having  lost 
a. sense  .of.  direction  for  the  class  and  for  his  own. anxieties,  over  how  and 
if  he.,  could  establish  a successful  teaching-learning  interaction.  In 
addition,,,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  D had  harbored  a.  latent  resentment 
over  the* students ' enthusiastic  response  to  his  selfr-.deprecating  and.  coun- 
ter-dominant behavior  back  in  Phase  Three.  Along,  with:  the  stirring  up  of 
a host  cf... uncomfortable  negative  feelings  and  doubts,,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  dormant  resentment  would  also  be  surfaced.  These  were  very  intense 
and  personal  concerns  in  addition  to  subjecting  Mr.  D.  to  .a.  confusing  bar- 
rage of.  thoughts  and  feelings.  Both  in  order  to  maintain: his  own  sense  of 
well  being  and.  in  order  to  maintain  his  image  as  a.  competent  teacher,  Mr. 

D had  to.  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  these  concerns,  were  placing  on  him. 
His  high  scores  on  IV+  Punitive  after  the  midterm  ref lected  the  transform- 
ing of  his  personal  negative  feelings  and  anxieties,  into  impersonal  accusa- 
tions at  the  students  for  not  living  up  to  the  standards,  expectations, 
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and  requirements . of  authorities  and  forces,  greater. than.  those-  in  the  class- 
room..... He.  accused,  the  students  of  failing  t os  how.,  themselves-  .worthy  of 
being  part  of  the  social  and  academic  system  of . which.  the.  classroom  was 
only  a part.  This,  however,  was  not  necessarily. a. planful  strategy  by 
Mr.  D;.  rather,  it  was  both  one  component  of  his  general,  if  confusing, 
attempt  to  make  a success  of  the  teacher-learning  interaction  and  an  ex- 
pression of  his  disillusionment  over  and  disengagement,  from  any  close  in- 
volvement. in  the  classroom.  His  scores  on  IV+  Punitive  also  reflected 


another  side  of  Mr.  D's  behavior  which  expressed  his  .awareness  that  the 
students  weren’t  solely  responsible  for  the  classroom  .difficulties  and  his 
consequent  attempts  to  rectify  unwarranted  attacks  on  the  students. 


. The.  -diverse  aspects  of  Mr.  D’s  IV+  Punitive  behavior.,.. including  his 
confusing  array  .of  accusations  and  directives  alongside  appeals,  for  honest 
and  open  .expressions  of  thought  and  feeling,  were. most,  clearly  seen  in 
the.  highly,  charged  discussions  of  course  material. dealing. .with  racial  pre- 
judice and -Freudian  personality  theories.  A good  example. ..occur ed  during 
a heated,  discussion  of  a course  lecture  (attended  by.. all.  the  .sections) 
where  a simulated  meeting  took  place  between  the.  mayor,  of  . a .hypothetical 
city,  hit  by.  racial  unrest  and  representatives  of  civil,  rights  group  advo- 
cating. various  approaches.  After  the  discussion  Mr..  D-.summed  up  his  im- 
pressions of  it:  "I  guess  the  thing  that  s'trikes  me.-.ab.o.ut-  this,  whole  dis- 

cussion’ is  the  similarity  between  this  battle  in  the  class,  with  me  and  the 
battle:  between  the  mayor  and  panelists.  I’ve  been  getting  all . the  same 
kinds,  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  things  I got  from  the  mayor  (Mr . D had 
been.  one.  of.  the  panelists):  ’It  takes  time,  you  need  change  .in  their 

hearts,.,  issues  aren't  clear,  you  don't  want  to  make,  people,  unhappy . ' And, 
uh,  I.  guess  this  is  perhaps  what  I should  have  expected:  but,.,  ah,  I sup- 
posed, what.  I'd  like  you  to  take  away  from  this  discussion. is.  just  the  ten- 
dency. to.  think  about  your  own  position  a.  little  more..  - X.  m.  certainly  not 
going,  to. -tell  you  what  position  is  right.  I don't  think,  that's  my  role. 
But,,  ah,  .1.  kind  of  have  the  impression  that  many  of  our  discussions,  of.  psy- 
cho logical. issues  since  they  do  verge  on  discussions  of,,  ah,  moral  issues 
I think  it  makes  it  very  necessary  to  know  what  we  assume,  about  the  world, 
how.  we.  assume,  people  interact.  I'd  rather  have  you  at.  least  know  what  your 
bias  is.  before  you  start  these  discussions.  I think. .the.  assumptions  I've 
been  running  this  class  under  are  very  different  than  most  of.  the  people 
in  it.  And  this  probably  results  in  considerable  difficulties „ And  I 
think. you  should  bring  this  up.  If  people  think  I.  m. saying -things  that 
don'-t- ring.,  true,  not  only  at  a scientific  level  but- at.  a.  .personal  level, 
please  say  something.  And,  ah,  I would  gather  from  this,  discussion,,  like 
themayor,  the  response  to  the  psychologist  is  not. entirely  the  result  of 
an  .objective,  evaluation  of  the  evidence,  but  to.  a certain  extent,  is  a 
result  of.  how  you  have  a feeling  about  the  subject.  These  are  important 

issues ." 

The  students  were  confused  and  intimidated  by  Mr..:  Hi's,  withdrawal  of 
support  and.  .by  his  contradictory  calls  for  and  attacks  on  .student  contri- 
butions:.. ..They  .were  acutely  aware  of  the  frightening  threats,  with  which 
they.  were,  faced:  Not  only  the  possibility  of  being  shamed  before  fellow 

students;  but  also  the  chance  of  being  proven  unworthy  to. be  a part  of  the 
academic  community . They  wanted  to  avoid  these  potential  blows  to  their 
self-esteem,  and  self-images  as  competent  students.  The  students'  high 
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scores,  on.  VI+-  Unresponsive  reflected  their  withdrawal- -from,  threatening 
student- teacher  relations  and,  consequently,  disengagement  .from  task  acti- 
vities.. At  this  point  their  primary  objective  as  students- was.  to  mollify 
Mr.  D while  staying  as.  uninvolved  and  noncommital- as  possible.  In  illus- 
trating, the  collapse  of  any  productive  teaching-learning- interaction,  VI- 
Unresponsive  captured  the  close  interdependence  of  mutually  satisfying 
teacher-student  relationships  and  involved  task  engagement.  Mr.  D could 
prod  and. -coax  the  students  into  contributing;  however,  because  they  had 
withdrawn  from  threatening  teacher-student  relationships,  the  students’ 
ideas  and.  opinions  were  really  camouflage  behind  which. hid  their,  real 
thoughts  and  feelings . A good  example  of  how. student  withdrawal  from 
classroom  involvements  could  stultify  a potentially  meaningful  teaching- 
learning, interaction  occurred  during  the  discussion,  of  civil  rights  groups 
and  their  various  approaches.  Floyd,  the  only  Negro,  in  the  class,  had 
remained,  silent  throughout  the  discussion.  When  he  finally  .did.  voice  a 
lengthy  opinion.it  was  devoid  of  personal  involvement  and,  consequently, 
lacked,  any  meaningful  contribution  that  he,  as  a Negro,-  could  have  made. 


Joe : 


Mr..  D.: 

Students : 
Mr...  D: 

Students : 
Floyd: 


I think  that  both  the  two  positions—  the.  self-improve 
ment  and  the  laws  — would  probably,  be  more  effective 
than  merely  one  or  the  other. 

How  much  would  that  help  the  lower  class  Negro  in 
Harlem? 

(Silence) 

Who  is  unemployed,  23  years  old,  and  didn't  finish 
high  school? 

(Silence) 

It’s  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  make,  any  sort.  of*,  ah, 
subjective  judgment  right  here,  because.  .1.  wasn' t at 
the  lectures  so  I don’t  know  exactly,  what  was  pre- 
sented under  the  general  topic.. headings  here:  self- 

improvement,  rational  ego,  moral  confrontation  and 
what  not.  But  from  what  I can  glean.from  listening 
to  what  everybody  else  is  saying.,..  I.  don't  really  think 
that  these  are,  ah,  all  these  general. .headings  here 
could  really  be  considered  the  pertinent,.. ah,  you 
know,  the  problems  that  you  could -be  trying  to  solve 
in  any  particular  situation. 


A short-time  later  Mr.  D and  Floyd  were  still  trying  to  come  to  a 
consensus  about  what  point  Floyd  was  making. 

Mr.  D:  You're  saying  basically,  I guess,  that- the  first  two 

or  three  approaches  really  don't,  talk- ..to.  these  people.' 
Floyd:  Really,  yes.  I guess  I was  coming,  around  to.  it.  But 

I really  don't  know  what  went  into.  the.  particulars  of 
each  of  these  topics  so  I couldn't  really  say. 


During  the.  discussion  of  socially  relevant  topics.,  such  as  race  rela- 
tions, and.  the  nature  of  prejudice,  Mr.  D attempted  to.  rebuild,  some  sort 
of  teaching-rlearning  interaction  while  hiding  his  - concern,  over  student 
inactivity  behind. an  appeal  for  the  students  to  show  some  social,  respon- 
sibility by  dealing  with  these  important  subjects.  The  students  were  wil- 
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ling  to  placate  Mr..  D.  with  some  activity,  but  they  resisted  his  attempts  to 
really,  involve  them  in  any  sort  of  interaction,  where  they- would,  have  to 
commit  themselves.  For  example,  during  the  discussion  of  various  civil 
rights  groups’  approaches,  Mr.  B called  on  each  student  who  hadn’t  spoken* 


1 


■ $ 


J 


Mr.  D: 
Gus : 
Mr.  D: 
.Gus  * 


Mr..  D : 


Gus : 


Mr.  D: 
Gus.: 


Gus , what  do  you  think? 

(Silence) 

Which  route  would  you  take. if  . you  had  the.  choice? 

Well,  I see  the  NAACP  groups  and  such  as  trying  to 
do  a good  thing,  but,  um,  well... 

Of  course,  the  other  option  is  that  you  don’t  have 
to  take  any  of  these  approaches.  You  know,  maybe 
you  don’t  think  the  idea  of  social,  protest,  social 
movement  is  good  at  all. 

They  are  trying  to  accomplish  something  good,  but  it’s 
more  or  less,  ah,  the  deal  about  trying- to  legislate 
morality.  It’s,  ah,  they  do  have  rights  for  their 
stand,  but  it’s,  ah,  you  know.  You.  always  have  people 
who  resent  any  kind  of  intrusion.. on.  the-  system  as  it 
is.  Oh  sure,  they  would  put  it.  down.  on.  paper , but 
they  don’t  respect  the  laws  so  it  winds,  up  not  doing 
much  good.  Or  they  get  token  support,  for  this  and  I 
don’t  know  how  much  good  all  that,  actually  accomplishes. 
So  you’ve,  ah,  I guess  what  I hear  you.  arguing  against 
is  the  NAACP. 

Well,  no  (anxious  laugh).  I think,  it-’ s.  a good  thing. 
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. In.,  di&cussion  the  second  and  final  factor  that  characterized  student 
behavior  in  Phase  Four  we  will  also  be  including  behavior,  from.  ..the  first 
two.  sessions  in  Phase  Five.  We  included  the  factor  scores,  from  those  two 
sessions,  because  ..the.  sessions  around  the  end  of  Phase.  .Four,  and  beginning 
of  Phase.  Five  provide  both  an  apex  of  the  issues  in  Phase. Four  and  a transi- 
tion. into'/the..  conditions  which  developed  in  the  later. sessions  of  the  last 
and  very,  lengthy  phase..  Sessions  25  and  26  were,  the  first,  two  sessions  of 
Phase-Five,  and  in  these  two  sessions  Mr.  D’s  behavior,  drove  the  students 
further.,  into,  states  of  dependency  and  distress.  In  the.  former  session  the 
students.. .were,  subjects  in  a class  experiment  which  was.  part,  of  a research 
study,  that.  Mr . D was  conducting  and  were  told  to  act.  only,  when  Mr . D in- 
structed them  to.  In  the  latter  session  the  class. discussed  a homework 
assignment,  on. motivation  concepts,  in  which  examples,  concerned. the  inter- 
action, between,  student  motivations  and  teaching,  methods.-  During,  this 
session.  Mr..  D pointed  out  that  students  can  be  motivated  by  fear  of  fail- 
ure as  well.  as.  n-achievement . 

. The  students ’ withdrawal  from  the  teaching-learning  interaction,  was 
motivated.,  to.  a great  extent,  by  what  they  again  saw  as.  the  acute  contrast 
in  authority,  power  and  .skills  between  themselves  and. Hr..  Dl.  . Because  of 
his  increasing  callousness  and  impersonality,  Mr. ...D’s.. strengths  and  re- 
sources, which  the  students  had  been  awed  by  and  wanted,  to  emulate  when  he 
was  benevolent,  had  now  become  terrifying  threats.  The  students’  high 
scores  on  IV+  Discouragement  reflected  their  feelings  of  helplessness  to 
influence  the  nature  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  and  teacher- 
student  relationship.  During  the  brief  period. of  colleagueship.  and  com- 
radeship the  students,  motivated  by  their  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  D, 
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had  invested  a great  deal  of  their  self-esteem  in.  Mr.-  P.'s,  evaluations  of 
them.-  . Now  Mr...  D’s  reproaches  left  them  with,  feelings-  of-  shame  and. -guilt 
with  which,  they  were  not  able  to  cope.  As  was  the.  case.,  earlier  the  stu- 
dents.’ high  scores  on  IV+  Discouragement  reflected  their-  tendency  to  blame 
themselves  for  any  inadequacies  in  the  class  discussions.  Periods  of  si- 
lence and  mis communications  or  difficulties  in  understanding  the  topic 
material  were  seen  as  personal  failings  and  not  as  task  and  interpersonal 
problems  with  which  both  teacher  and  students  needed  to  deal.  An  example 
of  the  students’  tendency  to  accept  the  blame  for  any.  task  problems  oc- 
curred while  Mr.  D was  preparing  to  run  an  experiment  in  which  the  students 
were  subjects.  He  was  checking  to  see  if  they  had  the  instructions  correct. 


Mr . D : 

Siuden.ts. : 
Mr.  D: 
Eugene : 

Mr . D :. 
Eugene : 

Students : 
Mr.  D: 


How  many  people  are  having  a lot  of  trouble  with  the 
time? 

(Show  of  hands) 

(in  a tired  voice)  Some  trouble? 

I’m  having  a little  trouble  writing  them.  down.  You 
know,  writing  down  what  is  the  central,  concept. 
(Silence) 

(in  a businesslike  tone,  commenting  on  the  experiment 
instructions)  It’s  efficient. 

(Anxious  laughter) 

It’s  efficient,  okay. 


The.  students ’.  frustration  and  distress  motivated, .some  incipient  signs 
of  rebellion  against  what  they  saw  as  the  tyranny  of  Mr....  D...and  the  system 
that,  he  was  representing.  Considering  the  atmosphere.. of.  extreme  wariness 
and  passivity  present  in  the  class  at  this  time,  even.  Eugene’s  small  re- 
sistance tc  the  structure  of  the  task  suggested. latent,  feelings  of  anger 
and  rebelliousness.  However,  the  students  saw. Mr..  D as.  so.  powerful  and 
themselves,  as.  so  weak  that  these  feelings  were  quickly. suppressed  at  the 
first,  indication,  of  irritation  from  Mr.  D.  Furthermore,,  the  feelings  of 
respect  for  and  admiration  of  Mr.  D which  the  students,  experienced  when 
he  was.  more,  .benevolent  now  contributed  to  feelings,  of ..  guilt  in  reaction 
to  the.  anger  that  they  presently  felt  toward  him...  Eugene’s  compliment 
of  Mr.  D’s  instructions  exemplifies  the  students  .’...need,  to  make  reparation 
for  any  overt  or  covert  negative  feelings  they  may  have  had  toward  Mr.  D. 


Study  of  Individual  Students 

In  returning  again  to  examine  some  of  the  in.trapsychic.  antecedents  to 
the.  behavior  reflected  by  the  student  factors,  we  first  will  attempt  to 
explicate  what  in  the  discussion  on  civil  rights  Gus ' statement  about 
any  ."intrusion  on  the  system"  meant  in  terms  of  interpersonal  concerns. 

Gus  was  very  wary  of  any  possible  intrusions  into  his  precarious  feelings 
of . self-esteem  and  security.  He  frequently  manifested  the  kinds  of  be- 
havior characterized  by  VI-  Unresponsive,  He  talked  in  a nervous  and 
apologetic  manner,  as  if  not  wanting  to  impose  his  thoughts  on  Mr.  D. 

Gus  was.,  not  very  confident  about  his  own  resources  and  was  uncomfortable 
in  interpersonal  interactions.  He  said  that  he  "(feels),  uncomfortable 
with  people"  and  that  he  was  "not  too  swift  at  starting,  a.  conversation, 

I guess."  He  felt  especially  uncomfortable  with. "strangers ;"  the  word 
he  used  to  describe  Mr.  D.  This  suggested  the  distance  that  he  placed 
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between  himself  and  Mir.  D,  which  further  was  indicated  -by  seeing  himself 
as  "sort,  of  a partial  observer"  in  the  classroom.  Gus  very  much  needed 
this  noninvolvement  for  protection  from  the.,  danger-  to.  his.  feelings  of 
security  that  he  sensed  in  the  classroom  but.  that  he  could  not  admit  to. 

He  painted  a rosy  picture  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  in  which 
he  saw  Mr.  D satisfied  with  the  students  and  the  discussion  runningVpretty 
well."  He  believed  that,  the  students,  "aren’t  afraid  to  say.  something  and 
get  chewed,  out  for.  it,"  and  that  the  teacher  and  students  were  "more  or 
less  working  together."  Yet,  in  describing  how  Mr.  D got  what  he  wanted 
out  of  the  students,  without  imposing  on  them,  Gus  pictured.  Mr.  D as  "force- 
ful but.  not  harsh"  (with)  a feeling  of  power  behind  him  like  a gun  or 
sword.".  By  extensively  denying  any  sort  of  interpersonal.,  friction  Gus  was 
able  to.  avoid  expressing  his  own  anxieties  in  the  classroom.  Gus  said 
that  he  was  always  careful  about  being  correct  when  He.  spoke,  and  attributed 
it  to.  his  .engineering  orientation.  However,  his  cautiousness  most  likely 
also  included  .both,  a wariness  that  the  potentially  aggressive  threats  em- 
bodied in  his  images  of  Mr.  D’s  "powers"  were  not  directed  against  him,  and 
at.  the  same  time  a. denial  that  there  was  any  threat  at  all. 

Eugene^  conspicuously  exemplified  IV+  Discouragement  in.  Phase  Four. 
While.. we.  ran.  into  him  in  our  description  of  1+  Enactment:,  he.  was  .charac- 
terized, best  by  the  present  set  of  feelings,  and  behaviors-.  Eugene  was. 
sincere  by  somewhat  overly  enthusiastic  and  he  had  a-  formality  about  him 
that.  made,  him  appear,  almost  pompous.  Eugene,  was.. initially,  attracted  to  Mr. 
D’s  appearance  and  behavior  and,  as  we  previously,  noted,,  attempted  to  model 
himself  after  Mr.  D.  He  saw  Mr.  D as  a "Napoleonic  rigure-,-  strong  and 
organized.  Eugene,  initially  was  excited  about  what.  the. latter  could  offer 
him.  ..Mr....  D.,..  however.,  was  put  off  by  Eugene’s  overtures... for.  comradeship^ 

and.  responded  with  ridicule  and  rebuffs.  . Eugene's  . first,  and  last  reactions 
to  this,  aloofness  were  anger,  confusion  and  despair... ....  He.  was.  "pissed  off 

and- saw.  Mr-  D.  as.  an  aggressive  and  dogmatic  figure.:  "He.  slights  you  unless 

you  are.  exact."  However,  for  whatever  reasons  in  his.  past.  Eugene  s pri- 
mary interpersonal  strategy  was  based  on  the  notion,  that  you  can  never  con- 
front- a-  dissatisfying  authority  figure  but  only  try  harder,  to-  gqin.  him. 
Also,  he.  could  not  feel  comfortable  criticizing,  someone,  he. .felt  such  an 
affinity,  to.  Consequently,  Eugene  spent  the  term,  resenting,  the  hurts  that 
he.  felt.  Mr...  D inflicted  upon  him.  He  felt  like  he  was.  being  "tolerated 
rather  .than  aided,  so  to  hell  with  him..."  He  liked,  neither.  Mr ..  D’s  criti- 
cisms-'r--..  "I.  don ' t like  being  laughed  at"  — nor  Mr.  D’s  aloofness..  Eugene 
was  never,  able  to  confront  Mr.  D with  his  grievances,  and.  he.  was.  never  able 
to  free  himself,  of  the  wish  to  gain  Mr.  D's  favor...  He  .felt,  disappointed, 
frustrated  and  angry;  but  he  also  felt  confused  and. .guilty  over  not  being 
able.  to.  maintain  satisfying  relationships  with  Mr D.  and  over  not  being 
able  to.  make,  more  productive  use  of  the  classroom  experience...  Eugene  was 
perpetually  in  a state  of  unstable  equilibrium:  On  the. one  hand,  unable 

to  struggle  free  of  his  attraction  to  Mrc  D;  on  the  other,  hand, -unable  to 
submit  completely,  to  Mr.  D’s  demands  which- would. .have. eniailad.  giving  up 
his  enthusiastic  desire  for  comradeship.-  The  result  for  Eugeneswas'vas di- 
lation ‘.between  a capitulation  to  Mr.  D's  desire  for  impersonal  relationT . 
ships  between  teacher  and  students  and  an  uncomfortable,  if  passive,  resis- 
tance. 
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Summary 


In  Phase.  Four  . Mr . D saw  his  students,  validate.,,  to~soma.. extent-,,  his 
teaching  ..effectiveness.  by  their  good  performance,  on- ..the.,  midterm  .examina- 
tion.--However,  this,  did  not  long  afford  him.  much.. comfort- because,  he  was 
deeply- uncertain  about  what  aspects  of  the  diverse ..role.  andxnterpersonal 
relations-  that  he.  had  attempted  with  his  students  had..;conhr.ibuted  to  h 
teaching,  effectiveness . In  addition,  he  was  -disillusioned  with  his  ab  - 
ty  to  handle  comfortably  the  teaching-learning,  interaction,,  and  he  des 
to  .disengage,  from,  any  involved  teacher-student  relationships,  which  he  saw 
as.  a perpetual,  .interpersonal  struggle.  Mr.  • D s.  need.  to.  avoid,  recognizing 
in  his.  own  uncomfortable  feelings  about  the.  teaxihing.  earning  in  erac 
and.  to.  unburden,  himself  of  any  responsibility  for-.it.  .led.. him_to  sh±fta 

good  deal.-of.  -l blame,  for  any  difficulties  onto,  the  students . The  shifting 
of  blame  took,  the  form  of  accusing  the  students  of  failing. ..to  meet  t. 
standards,  and.  expectations  of  the.  larger  academic,  system,  and  of  denying 
any  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  those  students.. who • consistently, 

Mr.  .D.  saw.,  it,  failed  to  meet  the  larger  system’s  requirements. 

Mr.  D presented  the  formal,  academic  system,.,  of  . which. .the- class,  was  a 
part., -as.  a .threatening,  yet  crucially  important  ^evaluator-  of  the.  students 
capabilities,  to.  continue  as  members  of  the  academic,  community. - In  addition, 
hepres.en.tad  himself  as  merely  the  impersonal,  representative,  of.  the.  larger 
system.  ..- The  detrimental  effects  of  such  a stance. -on. a. ..potentially  produc- 
tive, teaching-learning  interaction  were  indicated _by  the  students  reactions. 
As  a.  result,  of  Mr.  D's  accusations,  the  students,  felt-hon^essly  unabl 
live  up-  to.  the  values , ideals  and  traditions  that.  give... continuity  to  the 
teachingr-deaming  interaction..  Consequently,  their  energy  was  used,  not  to 
explore,  their  own  potentialities,  but  to  cope  with  their,  feelings,  of. -dis- 
tress., and- to.  prove  that  they  at  least  could  meet,  the- requirements  of^exi 
. tent,  academic,  convention  and  tradition.  At  the.  same,  time., the.  stucsn  s . 
need  to- avoid  the  discomfort  produced  by  Mr.  D S-  punitiveness  and  growing 
imoers-onality.  led-  them  into-  their  own  withdrawal,  from.  any.  sort.  of.  involved 
t eacher.-student.  relations , This  interpersonal-  withdrawal,  made,  it  . impos- 
sible-fcr- the  students  to  devote  their  full. energies,  to.  the. ^teaching- 
learning. -interaction.;  consequently,  their  withdrawal^  fallowed  by.  a 

disengagement,  from.  any.  productive  task  activities^ Phase.-Four  ended,  wit 

both,  teacher,  and  students  barricaded  behind  their . re^ectiva  interpersona 
defenses  and,,  consequently,  unable  to  engage  in  any.. meaningful  ^ 

Phase  Five,  is-concerned  with  the.  interpersonal,  adjustments  made  both  to  this 
quite  tense  situation  and  to  the  approaching  end  of  the  course. 


PHASE  FIVE 


Phase.  .Overview 

Phase  Five  was.  the  last  and  lengthiest,  phase,  including- sessions..  25- 
39.-  The.  tone  of  this  phase  was  set  by  Mr.  D’s.  increasing,  control  over  all 
activity  in  the  classroom.  The  simplest  means  by  which,  he  accomplished 
this,  was- merely  to  talk  more  than,  anyone  else.  While.  Mr...- D.  s.  lecturing 
was : the.  predominant  activity  in  this  phase, . his.  mixed. -feelings  a °u 
were  indicated  by  his  vascillation  between  either  a.  cold,  informal  style 
or  a warm,  and  friendly  and  casual  style.  The  students  grew  increasing  y 
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passive  and  dependent  on  Mr.  D to  provide  roost,  of.  the.  s-tinm.la.tion-  needed 

to  keep,  the  teaching-learning,  interaction- going— From. -the  gradual,  rigid- 

ification  of  the,  teacher-student  relationships  into,  one  of  teacher-dominance 
and  studentr-dependenee,  the  final  classroom  themes  emerged,  . Mr.  D gradually 
entrenched  himself-  into  an  impersonal  style  of  lecturing,  whereby  he  could 
avoid  any  personal  confrontations  with  students  by  placing  the  indisputable 
weight  of  empirical  evidence  and  thoughts  of  the. experts  between  himself 
and  the  students..  However  much  he  enjoyed  the.. absence,  of  . interpersonal  con- 
flict, that.  resulted.,.  Mr.  D was.  dissatisfied,  with.  the.  concomitant  student 
passivity- .Consequently  , in  a.  number,  of.  ways.  he.  accused  ...them. .of.  being  un- 

satisfactory. students. . During  discussions  about  .the.  interrelationships  of. 
types,  of.  .motivation  and  teacher  methods  and  of  ..the  .cognitive  pressures  in 
prejudicial  thinking,  Mr.  D accused  the  students,  of  being,  motivated  more 
by  fear.,  of.  failure  than  anything  else  and,  because,  of  their. .provincial  ways, 
of  not.  appreciating  what  he  had  to  offer  them.  During  -t he  discus s ions 
about.. personality  theory,  Mr.  D accused  them  of.  being.. both,  too  dependent  on 
and  too  resentful  of  authority  figures  (e.g.,  their  relating  to  Mr.  D like 
an  oedipal  father) . and  of  being  conformists  (i.e.,  .’’otherr-directed") . Mr. 

D repeatedly  prodded  and  poked  the  students  in  this,  manner,,  always,  in  the 
context-. of.  task.,  discuss  ions.  But  when  the  students  responded,  with  their 
thought,  and. -feelings  or  with  angry  denials  of  his  accusations , Mr.  D quickly 
retreated  into  impersonal  lecturing  or  depreciated  their  contributions, 
e.g.,  their. ideas  were  "not  very  interesting." 

...  On. ..the  surface  the  students  were  reconciled,  to.  taking,  a. hack  seat  in 
the  teaching- 1 earning  interaction.  There  were..s.igns.r-howev.er..r  that  they 
still  wanted  to  contribute  more  to  task  activity-.and..-.that- there  .were  still 
important  thoughts  and  feelings  that  hadn’t  been,  expressed...,-.  The  students 
usually  contributed  where  Mr.  D provided  the  opportunity,- hut. ..their  task 
contributions,  were  always  colored  by  feelings  of  frustration  and.  resentment 
over.  Mr. ...  D ’ s extreme  he gonomy  in  the  teaching-learning,  interaction  and  his 
accusations-, that  they  were  the  cause  of  it.  Furthermore,,  the.,  fact.,  that  the 
term  was,  drawing  to  an  end  was  thrust  upon  them  .by. .discussions  about  the 
final- examination  and  the  term  papers.  The.  students..’.. feeling  ..that  things 
hadn’t,  gone,  right. in  the  class  was  accentuated. ..by.  the  pending,  end  .of.  the 
term, ...because  they  would  not  have  the  chance  to.  resolve. -their. ..difficulties 
with  Mr.  D... . Their  expressions  of  distress  gradually.. began-  to. .carry  the 
implications  that  Mr.  D was  teaching  them  but  really,  didn't.. .care  about 
them. -.-  .The  dilemma,  facing  the  students  was  how.  to  prepare,  for.,  satisfactorily 
separating,  themselves  from  teacher-student  relationships.. and.  a teaching- 
learning -interaction  that  hadn’t  been  satisfactorily,  .established.  (How 
this,  separation  took  place  will  be  discussed  later*) — In  the. next,  to  the 
last  session  Mr.  D made  his  last  contribution  to.  the.  class- in  the  form  of 
a brilliant  lecture  on.  the  socio-political  and  psychological,  dynamics  in 
the  southern  tradition  of  prejudice.  This  lecture  could,  easily  be  seen  as 
a gift  to  the.  students  in  reparation  for  anything  that. -the.  teaching- 
learning  .interaction  had  lacked.  In  the  last  session,  there  were  some,  final 
formalities-  to-be -taken-  care  of , and  then  Mr-.  D said:  "Okay ,, that’s  all. 
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Factor  Summary 


Table  5 


Teacher 


Students  - 


I-  Proactive-hi 


11+  Role  Satisfaction-hi 


- Contention-large  spurt 


III-  Formality -hi 


- Lo  Concealment-hi ' 


IV 


V 


- Low  Discouragement-hi 

- Low  Challenge-hi 
+ Support-hi 


VI+  Display-hi 


VII 


- Low  Exhibition-rising 


Because  of  the  length  of  Phase  Five,  many  different  sorts  of  behavior 
occurred,  within,  the  general  tones  just  described...-  These:  different  behaviors 
were  indicated  by  the  diverse  factors  which  were  prominent,  in  .this  phase. 

By  the.  beginning,  of . Phase  Five  Mr.  D no  longer  .wanLed.  eny.  involvement  in 
interpersonal  relationships  with  the  students  because of.  the  dissention  and 
general  discomfort  it  caused.  His  high  scores  on.  II+.  Role  Satisfaction  re- 
flected, the  adjustments  that  he  made  in  the  teaching-learning  interaction 
in  order  to  avoid  such,  relationships.  He  increasingly  .took- control  of  and 
responsibility  for  defining  the  task  and:  interpersonal.. structures  of.  the 
class..  -Mr.  D did  this  by  becoming  more  active.. as. a.. lecturer,  relying  al- 
most: solely,  on  -his  own  wit  and  expertise  to  keep  the.  students  interested 
and  provided  .with,  knowledge  . Mr . D ’ s active  ..dominance  ..over.  the.  teaching- 
learning.  interaction  was  manifested  not  only  when. .he. was.  lecturing  but  also 
when  he.  was.  involved,  in-interchanges  with  the  students-,.  When -involved  in 
discussions  with,  .the  students  his  high  scores. ..on  III-.  Formality,  reflected 
the  way  Mr,  D.  forged  a.  compromise  between  his  original-  desire  for  a mutual 
"dialogue"  and  .his  . desire  to  avoid  the  interpersonal.,  problems,  .involved  in 
such.  an.  interchange.  He  tended  to  divorce,  students’ .'.ideas  ..from,  .the  .stu- 
dents themselves  by  responding  only  in  terms  of  how  a. .student  Vs.  contribu- 
tion, could  fit  into  Mr,  D’s  lecture.  The  . thoughts.. and.  .feelings  behind  a 
student’s,  contributions  were  ignored.  In  a short.,  time  Mr ...  I)  was.  talking 
much  more,  than  anyone  else.  His  high  scores  on  I-r  Proactive  reflected 
the  crystallization  of  a teaching  style  based  on. Being... very  active,  always 
in  control,  and  focused  on  the  one-way  giving  of  information,.  Mr..  D ..felt 
most  ..comfortable  with  this  sort  of  relationship  to  the  .students  and,  con- 
sequently.,. felt  better  about  and  more  friendly  toward  ..them,.  The  friendli- 
ness he  felt  toward  the  students  was,  to  a great  extent, ...illusory,  because 
he  was.  only  friendly  from  a distance.  In  addition,.  Mr..„.  D.’s.  belief  that 
he  could,  now.  satisfy,  student  demands  was  based  on.  his.  .own  .satisfaction  and 
not. on  any  genuine  attempt  to  explore  student  discontents,.  There  were 
times... when  Mr...  D felt  especially  confident  about.. his.  abilities  and  those 
of  his.  students . Mr.  D’s  occasional  high  scores  on  VI+.  Display,  ref lected 
those  times  when  he  felt  he  had  accomplished  something-  in  the  teaching- 
learning interaction.  Whether  subtly  in  the  course  of  interchanges  be- 
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tween  teacher.  end  .students  or  drama t ically  on  their, .performance  on  some 
task,  the.  s.tudents  indicated  that  they  had  learned  something* 

, Complementary-  to  the  crystallization  of  Mr.*  D.'s..  teaching- .style  based 
on  dominance.,,  .the  students  es  tablished  their,  own.  style. -based,  on,  dependency 
and  . inactivity  o Their,  rising  scores  on.  VII-.  Low.  Exhibition  ref  lected  the 
development  of . .this  style,  and  they  provided,  the. background  for  the.  more 
sharply  fluctuating,  .student  factor,  scores . .in  this,  phase  „ The  students’ 
dependent  behavior  added  to  the  superficial  atmosphere  of  mutual  satis- 
faction, and  tranquility.  Their  increasing  reliance  on  Mr.  D to.  run  the 
show  produced  a comfortable  atmosphere  when.  he. was.  in  a -benevolent  mood. 
However  ,,  when  he  was  behaving  in  a threatening  manner..  --  although'  this 
occur  red.  less  frequently,  than  previously  — their.,  reliance,  on  Mr . D made 
it  much. -harder  for.  the  students  to.  deal  with. him-.  Their,  high,  scores,  on 
V-  Low.  Challenge,  reflected  the  consequences  of.  .the.  students,  no  longer  being 
in  touch  with  their  .own  resources.  During  periods  when  Mr—  D.  was  threaten- 
ing all  they  were  able  to  do  was  accept  it  as  inevitable,  and  withdraw  into 
even  thd -rp  inactivity,  feeling  helpless  to  remedy  the.  situation...  Not  all 
the  students,  however,  were  that  passive.  Some  of  .the. .stronger  .males  did 
assert,  themselves , as  reflected  by  their  high  scores  on .IX-  Contention „ 

Even  these  students  didn’t  directly  confront.  Mr...  1.;. .. rather.,.,  they,  indirectly 
expressed,  their. .dissatisfactions  through  quarrels... about., ..task. activities 
and.  course- subject  matter . There  were  occasionally. -signs,  that,  the  students 
still-hoped  to..  establish  genuine  satisfying.  and...p.raductiv.e  ..relationship 
with  Mr—  D..  . .This  hope  seemed  to  be  the  result.. of  memories.. -of.,  the  period 
of  colleagueship  and  comradeship  in  Phase  Three* . The  students  ’ high  scores 
on  III-,  low  Concealment  reflected  those  times  when  their,  .timorous  attempts 
to- cope,  more  actively  with  the  teaching-learning,  interaction  were  combined 
with  attempts.,,  once  again,  to  emulate  Mr..  D.’s  skills., ...attitudes  and  de- 
sires... for,  high.  standards .«,  At  other  times  , however 9 . the.  -students  passively 
accepted  what  skills  and  knowledge  Mr.  D offered.. and  they,  played  an  appre- 
ciative audience,  rather  than  potential,  imitators*  Their,  .high  scores  on  V1+ 
Support  .reflected,  their,  attempts  to.  capitalize.  on-Mr.  -D.’a  .apparent  sat  is  - 
faction  with  . the.  teachingT-learning  interaction  by.  maneuvering,,  into,  friend- 
lier. and  more  comfortable  relationships  with... .him. . - When  .the  .students  were 
able  -to.,  feel  respect.,  for.  Mr*..  D ’ s skills,  and— appreciate  his.  friendliLiness , 
they  also  were,  of  ten.,  caught  up.  in.  a surge,  of- af  fection  for.  .him* — Their 
high  scores  on  IV-  Low..  Discouragement  reflected.. the  . students. -.-feelings  of 
safety,  comfort  and- affect ion*  In  addition, -the-optimism.  which  these 
feelings,  evoked  led  them  to  imagine  that  all  their,  grievances  ultimately 

woUld,.b.e  dealt,  with  to  their  satisfaction  by  Mr.. D because  he  .was  such  a 

benevolent  and  skillful  fellow.  All  the  students  had  to  do  was  like  him. 


Analysis.,  of.  Phase  Five 

By  the  end  of  Phase  Four  Mr.  D felt  "disappointed"  with- liis.  students 
and  " trapped.'!,  .in.  the  classroom.  He  most  likely  felt,  quite,  disappointed 
with  himself,  also,  although  this  would  have  been  difficult,  for  Mr.  D to 
admit..  . However,.. these  feelings  were  manifested  in  a.  gradual  but.  radical 
shift-in  .his  whole  approach  to  the  teaching-learning,  interaction.  This 
shift,  was.  indicated  by  the  teacher  factor  poles . which,  were  prominent  in 
Phase. Five..  Mr.  D began  to  assume  more  and  more,  control  of  and  responsi- 
bility for  thd  teaching-learning  interaction,  because  he  had  found  that 
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trying  .to.  involve  the  students  led  to  mutual  expectations- whinh-.cxen.ted 
dissension. .and.  discomfort.  Hi's  high  scores  on. Ili.  Role-  Satisfaction, 
signalled  a transformation  in  Mr.  D’s  conception-.of-.the. ideal  task,  group . 
The  ideal  .teacher— student  relationship  now.  was.., .one -in.  .which  the.  .teacher 
is  dominant,  and.  .there,  is  only  minimal  student -activity.  By.  not  putting 
student.. capabilities  to  the  test,  Mr.  D was-  able. -to..' main  tain  the  feeling 
that  things  were  going  smoothly  and  successfully.  He  was.  less  critical 
of  student  contribution  because  he  could  rework  the  students’,  ideas  in 
order.,  to.  meet  his . own  standards.  11+  Role  Satisfaction  captured  Mr.  D’s 
new.  feeling  of.  benevolent  dominance  and  th.e.s+udents.’.  acquiescence  to  it. 
However..,  a. long  segment  from  the  discussion  about,  conflict  paradigms  in- 
dicated, .how.  the.  students  were  becoming  shadows  on  the  field  where  Mr.  D 
was  active  almost  by  himself. 


Mr.  D: 

Gloria: 
Mr.  D: 


Students : 
Mr.  D: 


Students : 
Mr.  I): 
Students : 
Mr  . D: 


Students : 
Mr.  D: 


Walter: 
Mr.  D: 


Students : 


So  in  a conflict  situation  you. are  liable,  to  have 
vascillation,  anxiety  and  frustration. 

What  is  vascillation? 

Going  back  and  forth  from.  one.  to.  another.  Getting 
up,  walking  to  the  door  and  coming  back.. 

(Laugh) 

There  are  various  things  that  you  can.  do  about  this 
particular  conflict.  On  Friday,  we.  will,  discuss,  the 
various  defense  mechanisms,  that.  are.  useful  in  reducing 
conflict.  One  way  that  Lewin. talks,  about  in  parti- 
cular how  to  escape  the  conflict.  ■ — X’  11  just  mention 
it  in  passing  — is  ’ escape  from  the  . field.  ’ What 
happens  if  you  can’t  make  up  your,  mind  in  a.  situation? 
Well,  you  just  leave  the  field.  Now  how  would  you  do 
that? 

Would  you  go. to  sleep? 

Yeah,  you  would  just  go  to  sleep. 

(Laugh) 

So  there  you  are  all  conflicted-  about,  whether  you 
should  study  your  history  first  or  your  math  first, 
and  you  are  conflicted.  So  you  fall  asleep  and 
solve  the  problem. 

(Chuckle) 

When  you  change  the  conflict  it’s  really. an  avoidance- 
avoidance  conflict.  (Aside)  I.  wish.. X .could- think  of 
an  approach— approach , oh  well,  in  any.  case,  if  things 
get  too  tough  you  can  always -go.  to  sleep  .or  you.  can 
always  get  out  of  the  room;,  in.  some  way  withdraw  from 
the  situation,  escape  from -the  ...field...  - That ’s  one 
kind  of  conflict.  What.-wauld-be,...it  .might  be  inter- 
esting to  talk  about  what  you  could  do  to  get.  around 
this  particular  conflict,  other  than,  j. us. t withdrawing, 
which  is  the  simplest  way. 

Well,  start  evaluating  your  valance,  like ... . 

Yes,  rationalization;  that  is,,  reevaluating:  'Well, 

I really  don't  care  if  I flunk,  this  exam.’  Or  another 
way,  well  can  anybody  else. think,  of  any  other  ways 
you  can  deal  with  this  particular  conflict? 

(Silence) 
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Mr.  D:  Another  way  is  you  could  deny  — ’Well.,  X xeally 

don’t  have  to  study  — — I know,  this  stuff,  anyway  * 

Well,  there  are  lots  of  ways,  you, could  use  to.  get 
around  conflict  situations.  Now  another  possibility 
IS  Oil 

Mr.  D.  took  increasing  control  of  the  nature  and. direction,  of  inter- 
personal .and.  task  structures . He  thereby  set  quite-.rigid  demarcations  on 
the  type,  and  extent .of  all  activity  in  the  classroom..  This  sort,  of  situa- 
tion, was,  highlighted  ..during  the  session,  where  the . students  were  subjects 
in  Mr-  D’s  experiment.  . Mr.  D directed  all  activity  and.  defined  all- modes 
of  role  interaction.  The  task  and  interpersonal  structures  which  he  set 
up  made.  all.  conflict  impossible.  However,  it, also. ..made,  any  freedom  of 
student,  expression  impossible.  Of  course,.,  this,  situation  was.  atypical , 
but,  it  was  a . prototype  of  the  kind  of  teaching-learning,  interaction  that 
Mr.  D.was  fostering.  He  found  satisfaction  with-a  ..teaching-learning  inter- 
action that  focusses'  6n  one  component  of  his  original  goal.  and.  ignored 
another,  components  . Mr.  D aimed  at  non-emotional  task,  productivity  which 
entailed  his  domination  over  all  classroom  activity. Consequently,  he  in- 

creasingly disvalued  and  inhibited  mutually  active  involvement  and  student 

autonomy . 

Altho.ugh  Mr  ,.  D took  over  a major  share  of  the- responsibility  for  acti- 
vity.,.-he.  did.  not  believe  that  lecturing  was  the.mos.t  effective  mode  of 
teaching,,  especially  in.  a class  of  this  size.  His. image,  of- the  ideal 
teaching-learning  interaction  still  had  residues, of.  his.  original  desire 
for  reciprocal,  active  task  engagement.  Consequently,  in  his  interchanges 
with  the.  students  Mr.  D developed  a compromise  between.  his.-  goals  of  reci- 
procal-activity and  his  desire  for  personal  noninvolvement,  with. the  stu- 
dents... Mr..  D’,s  high  scores  on  III+  Formality  reflected  his.  increasing 
tendency- -to  deal  with  student  ideas  but  not  with  the. student,  themselves . 

This  factor  subtly  differed  from  11+  Role. Satis faction,in, that,  it  combined 
dominance  with,  resistance  to.  any  attempts  by  students  to.. inject  , themselves 
into.  the.  now  impersonal  teaching-learning  interaction-. ...  The, confluence  of 
needs-,- expectations  and.  fears  that  continually  ..confronted,  bcth  teacher  and 
students- were,  covered.over  by  Mr.  D in  dealing. with „ideas„and. not  with 
people.: ..  The.  discussions  that . took  place  b etween- teacher.  and  .students  were, 
in  a sense,  . like  the  ..Walt  Disney  productions  .where  .both,  real  .persons  and 
cartoon,  characters  are  in  the  story  together.  It- was. as  if  Mr.  D,  the 
real  .person,,,  interacted  with  student  contributions , . the.  cartoon  characters; 
the  student  contributions  were  given  animation,  and., lifa,by.  real,  persons , 
but  these,  contributions  by  themselves  were  not. real..  When  .a.  student  at- 
tempted. to.  inject  himself  into  the  discussion  in. order,. t.o  either  express 
a feeling,  or  to  elaborate  on  some  idea  which  interested  him.,  but  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  immediate  discussion,  Mr* .D, quickly, cut .him  of f.  An  ex-^ 
ample.. of,  this,  .occurred  during,  a discussion  of  the  results  of  Mr.  D.  s,  experi- 
ment .(where  the students  were  subjects),  in  which  the  class  was  examining 

the  cognitive  processes  involved. 

Mr,  D:  So  you  were  asked  to  make  a. hypothesis,  after-  each  card 

was  shown.  Now  what  kind  of  hypothesis.  ~ a couple  of 
people  can  answer  this  question  for  me  — -.  what  kind  of 
hypothesis  did  you  make  after  the  first  card  was  shown? 


0 
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Eugene : 


Mr.  D: 
Eugene : 
Mr  . D: 
Eugene : 
Mr...  D: 
Eugene : 


Mr  . D: 


I.  made  a holist:  — all  except  'for  the  color  of  the 
card  — because  it  didn’ t- taka  any.  wor.d..ta  just  de- 
cide the  color  of  the  card- Because,  all.  you  needed 

was  one  instance.  But  other. -than-. that  I took  square, 
I took  small  square,  ah,  small  square,  blue  one. 

Okay . 

And'  one. . . 

You  took  essentially... 

. One  border . . . 

Okay , ah . . . 

And  I assumed  that  the  color...  . 

(Turning  to  another  student)  And  what  did  you  do? 


An  .unfortunate  consequence  of  dissociating  students-. from,  .their,  contri- 
butions-was.  that  the  students  were  both  emotionally  and.  intellectual  ne- 
glected.. . Mr.  D .used  student  ideas  and  opinions  as.  contributions  to  his 
information  giving,  without  attempting  to  facilitate,  student  mastery  over 
the.  material  with  which  they  were  dealing.  In  general. Mr-  D became  ex- 
ceedingly, .insensitive  to  the  states  of  task,  activity,  at.  any.,  time  in  the 
classroom.  ..  He:  was  no  longer  aware  of  when  the  students.. ware  .having,  intel- 
lectual, difficulties  with  the  material  and  when. they,  wanted  to  move  faster, 
Also,-  he  was.  insensitive  to  student  moods  that  presented  either  emotional 
obstacles,  to  work  or  facilitated  it. 


Elements  of. -behavior  captured  by  11+  Role  Satisfaction,  and  III-  For- 
mality, crystallized  into  a new  and  enduring  teacher  .style- Mr-..  D’s  high 

scores  nn  T—  Proactive  reflected  this  new  style  characterized  by -his  doing 
a major. .share. .of.,  the  .talking  in  the  classroom.  Furthermore,- .since  the  stu- 
dents  didn’t. .have  much  opportunity  to  act.  Mr.  D’ s .dominance,  was  not  as 

blatantly- coercive,  as  before.  The  aim.  of  Mr . D’s.. new.  relations  hip  with  the 
students,  was.,  to- nurture  them  with  information,  as.. a-means  of-making  the 
teacher--s.tudent- ..relationship  a mutually  satisfying. .one*.  - The  ..result  was 
superficial,  smoothness  in  and  contentment  with.  the. _teaching.-lear.ning  inter- 
action. . ..  There,  was  no  longer  apparent  interpersonal  .struggling -between,  a 
powerful  teacher  . and  • dependent  but  resistant  students.. — .Mr-.  D.-s  satisfaction 
with  this  situation  led  him  to  believe  that  he.  under  stood,  the.  students  bet- 
ter and- -that,  he  .was  now  able  to  facilitate  a productive. .teaching— learning 

interaction- In.  fact,  the  state  of  the  studeht-teachar-..rela.tionships  was 

closer... to.  the...superficial  harmony  and  understanding.. which- the.. domineering 
father. -feels  .toward -his . rebellious  - children  after. -he-has-crushed.  their 
oedipal.  .strivings-  . .What  was  actually  the.  suppression.. by.  the  .students  of 
their.,  still,  intense,  needs , wishes  and  fears  like,  the  subdued  latency 
chi Id.  who  found  the -struggle  with  the  domineering -father.- too. threatening  — 
was.  interpreted  ..by  Mr.  D as  his  students’  readiness  .to-be.. -properly  instruc- 
ted b.y  him...  Consequently,  he  ignored  their,  needs,,  fears  .and  intellectual 
difficulties  and. treated  the  students  as  objects  which  were  useful  in  run- 
ning the  course. 


. The- students.!.. ..acquiescence,  to  Mr.  D’s  increasing- activity. -and  control 
was.  interpreted  . .by  him  as  their  contentment-  and.,  appreciation. for.  a.  more 
productive,  .teaching-learning  interaction.  The  behavior  characterized  by 
I-  Proactive  . reflected  Mr.  D’s  belief  that  he  was  making.. .the  .students 
tougher,  and.  more,  independent 5 a belief  which  hid. the.  fact  that  he  had  pro- 
vided them  with  the  opportunities  to  realize  their  strengths  and  had  sub- 
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sequently.. crushed,  them,  because  he  couldn’  t endure  the.  expressions  of  per^ 
sonal.  desi.res,.. expectations  and  fears . . Mr ..  D.  felt- that. -his.  .attempts. -to 
facilitate,  students ' . independence  through.,  open.,  interchanges,  andi.shar.ed  re- 
sponsibility- had  left-  the  students,  anxious . and .. independents—  However.,,  his 
new.  style  of  one-way  information  giving  did  not  ...really  improve  matters  and, 
in  fact,  made  it.  extremely  difficult  for  teacher,  and  students  to  understand 
and  effectively  respond  to  each  other.  An  example  of . the  lack  of  clear  and 
product! vp.  communication  between  teacher  and  .students  occurred  during  a 
discussion  of  Harry  S.  Sullivan’s  personality  theory. 


Mr . D s 


Floyd: 


Mr . D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 
Floyd: 


Mr..  D: 


Floyd: 


. Mr.  D: 


And  this  is  a very  hard  thing  to  get  out  of  sometimes. 
If  you  think  about  your  perceptions  of  other  people 
you  will  realize  this.  You  tend  to  idealize  people: 
’They’re  wonderful;  they’re  perfect—'.  And.  all  of  a 
sudden  they  do  something  wrong—  They.. are  all  bad. 

You  know:  ’Why  did  I ever  waste,  my.  time  with  this 

person?’  And,  ah,  it’s  very  hard. to  get  back  to  a 
kind  of  resolution;  to  get  away  from  this  really  im- 
mature childlike  view  of  the  world- and. ..get  .back  to  a 
view  that  says  people  are  good  arid  bad. 

Well, if  this  is  true,  then  who’s,  to  say  what’s  child- 
like and  what’s  not? 

Well,  if  you  define  childlike  as  what.  is.  characteris- 
tic of  children  I think  that  is  a.  pretty,  good  defini- 
tion. 

Well,  I mean  if  what  he  is  trying  to  say  is  that  these 
so-called  childlike  perceptibilities  but  in  different 
form  all  throughout  adult  life... 

Yeah,  but  they  decrease.  The  child,  is  unable  to  make 
perceptions  of  any  kind  other  than,  these  very  bifur- 
cated perceptions. 

Yeah,  but  he  is  still  saying  that .the.  adult,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  is  still  able  to  make.-...- 
That  is  right. 

(Trailing  off)  Any  more  sort  of  distinction.  And  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  just.  a.  quest  ion, ..of  degree.  That, 
to  me,  for  all  intense  purposes  is  the  same  thing. 

That  is  right.  What,  is  the  point  you're  trying  to 
make?  I guess  I... 

That  you  can't  all  of  a sudden. start  calling,  ah,  so- 
called  adult  behavior  childlike  when.,.. in  fact,  it  never 
really  was  supposed  to  have .changed. or  never  had... 
Let’s  say  this  is  a hypothetical  graph  and  maybe  this 
will  make  the  point . . . 


This .student’s  intellectual  disagreement  with  .what  is.  called  "child- 
like"...ia  adult -behavior  may  very  well  have  reflected.  a._deeper  .. emotional 
concern  ef  . the  .students  ’ about  their  status  in  the- classroom.  While  the 
image,  of.  the  comforting  father— teacher  can  appear .initially.. gratifying 
it  may  also .produce  deep  resentment  in  the  students  .and  .depression  in  the 
conscientious .teacher.  While  the  teacher  is  apparently  hard  at  work  pro- 
viding knowledge,  .the  students  may  feel  resentful  .because  .he  frustrates 
their  desire  for  comradeship  and  colleagueship.  Furthermore,  the  teacher 
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seems -interested  in  maintaining  his  own  psychic.,  comfort  at- .the  —expense  of 
the  students.*,  intellectual  and  emotional  growth.  . -They. may.  .feel  that  the 
teacher  is  ignoring  their  constructive  needs .while  .stimulating  non-cons truc- 
tive  and.  inf  an  tile.. needs  and  entrapping  the.  students  .in  them.  The  teacher 
in  turn,  may  feel  guilty  if  he  senses  that  his  apparent  .tolerance  and  under- 
standing is  .a  .hoax,  because  he  sees  himself  drawn  away  from  genuine  recipro- 
cal involvement  with  the  students. 

If  .these  issues  .were  present  in  the  teacher-student  relationship,  they 
were  overshadowed. by  the  relative  calm  in  the  early  part  of  Phase  Five. 

While.  Mr  „.  D appeared  more  impersonal  to  the  students  he  .was  also  much  less 
threatening.  As  he  grew  apparently  niore-  confident  and  more  comfortable, 
the  students’  feelings  about  him  became  more. positive  and.  their  behavior 
became  more  dependent.  The  students’  rising  scores  on.  VII-  Lo  Exhibition 
captured  the  soothing  mood  of  relying  on  Mr.  D to  run  the  whole  show.  The 
growth  .of.  these  scores  reflected  the  gradual  rigidification  of  the  class’ 
interpersonal  .structure  around  teacher— dominance  .and  .studentrrdependence . 

The  atmosphere  of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  curtained  at  least  overt 
satisfaction  and  tranquility.  At  no  other  time. was-.Mr.,..B.  as.  free  of  student 
p res  sures.  and  - demands  as  he  was  during  this  portion  of.  Phase  Five.  The 
students  had  come  to  feel  that  no  matter  how  Mr.  D appeared  at. any  parti- 
cular time,  -he  was  eternally  in  charge.  Consequently ,.  it  was  futile  to  do 
anything.. but... what  .he  wished.  The  best,  although  atypical,  example  of  the 
type  .of  interaction .characterized  by  VII-  Low  Exhibition  .occured.  during 
Mr . D’.s-  experiment . (described  above)  where  the  students  were  subjects. 

Their,  behavior  .was  rigidly  controlled  by  Mr.  D and  the  students  went  along 
with  this. 

The  .students  manifested  increased  affection. for  .and  dependence  on  Mr. 

D in  response. to- his  benevolent  authoritativeness ...  They -had  learned. to  rely 
on  Mr-  D.  to  provide  the  energy  for  running  the  class  and  in  the. process  had 
accepted  his  .resources  as  surrogates  for  their  own.  This  left  the  students 
with  .the  teaching-learning  interaction.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  D’s  moods 
became  ominous  --  although  these  events  occured  much  less  frequently  and 
intensely  now  -r-.  the  students  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  confidence 
■to  withstand  these  moods  and  to  continue  contributing  to  the  teaching- 
learning interaction.  When  Mr.  D became  threatening  and  ..critical  all  the 
students-  could  do  was  retreat  into  passivity  and. .anonymity.. in  .the  hope  of 
weathering  the. storm.  The  students’  high  scores  on  .V-  Low  Challenge  re- 
flected their  wary  acceptance  of  these  uncomfortable  periods  and  their 
vague,  feeling  of  .helplessness  to  do  anything  about  it.  During  those  periods 
in  Phase  Five  when  the  students  had  high  scores  on  Low  Challenge,  the  topic 
material  being  discussed  often  stimulated  and  reinforced  the  prevalent  feel 
ings  of.  anxiety  and  depression.  Consequently,  the . content. -of  the  task  acti 
vity  often  strengthened  the  students’  belief. that  they. were.. smart  n°t  bo 
attempt  any  confrontation  with  Mr.  D.  During  this  time  the  class  was  study- 
ing Freudian-  psycho  sexual  theory,  particularly  the  Okdipua  .complex  along 
with  anthropological  evidence  from  primitive  societies  which,  supported^ 
Freud,’ a theories.  This  subject  matter  concerning  aggressive  rivalry  with 
authority  figures  and  the  subjugating  power  of  authority  stimulated  fearful 
fantasies  about  the  possible  consequences  if  the  students  ever  expressed 
their  negative  feelings.  The  manner  in  which  the  content  of ■ the  task  acti- 
vities influenced  the  students'  feelings  about  the  teacher-student  relation- 
ships undoubtedly  is  not  always  as  direct;  however,  the  possibility  for  such 
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a process -probably  is  always  present.  Nevertheless, -during-.perlods  of  Low 
Challenge  the .students  felt  their  expectations- and-needs. were  not .now  or 
ever  going  to  be  met.  Furthermore,  they  felt.it  was  safer,  to  avoid  making 
things,  worse  than  they  were  by  challenging  Mr  . D.  . This,  attitude,  was  exem- 
plified by.  Floyd,  previously  one  of  the  most  assertive  students,  during  e 
discussion  of  one  of  Margaret  Mead’s  accounts  of  life  in  a primitive  . 
society.  Floyd,  a Uegro,  was  annoyed  by  what  he  saw  as  Mead  s uncomplimen- 
tary account  of  life  in  that  society. 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  D: 
Floyd : 


So  it  would  seem  that  the  Oedipus  complex  is  rather 
well  illustrated  by  the  ’Mundugumor'  which  is  actually 
one  of  the  reasons  I had  you  read  about  this,  particular 
society.  Have  you  any  questions  on  Mundugumor  life 

that  puzzle  you?  . # ( 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  contradiction.  I can  t 
put  my  finger  on  it  right  now.  In.  reading  about  these 
people  certain  sorts  of  attributes  that  would  be  stated 
about  family  life,  then  later  -on  she  (Mead)  would  come 
in  with  these  other  sidelights  — ■ like  food-gathering. 
Xt  actually  would  show  cooperation... between,  .mother  and 
father,  but  before  you  got  the  . impression.,,  you  know, 
that  they  hated  each  other  s.o.  much.  that.  they,  wouldn  t 
under  any  circumstances  come  within,  ten -feet  of  each 
other.  It  would  seem  that  there,  were  several  examples 
of  this ... 

That  obviously  isn’t  quite  true.  - - But  I think  there 

Well,  this  is  really,  indeed,  an.. example. I ve  given 

because  I can’t  think  of  it  right.- off. But.  there  seem 

to  be  at  least  two  incidents  in  which. .she.  describes 
certain  traits  of  these  people  .and  ..all  of  a sudden 
she  would  be  describing  certain  sorts,  of , ah,  acts, 

you  know,  fights.  . . *•••••  # 

Are  you  trying  to  say  then  that  there  is , perhaps , 

less  aggression  expended... 

No«  I’m  not  saying  that.  It,just.,seems--lhat  some  of 
these  things  that  she  might, be  saying-  about,  them,  could 
be,  ah,  a little  shakier . than, they,  might  seem,  mostly 
because  there  seems  to  be  .some _s.ort.~of. -contradiction. 

I guess  I don’t:  I’m  sorry  I .don. -t.  -see*..*-. 

I shouldn’t  have  brought  it  up ; .art  objection  without 
a specific  reference  at  hand...  (.trailing, of f)  . But  I 
suppose  I could  read  it  again  .and -tell  you  exactly 
what  I meant  (he  never  did) . 


The  interplay  ..of  interpersonal  forces  between -students,. even  at  one 
point,  in,  time  ..is.  too  . complex  to  be  captured  by  any  one. description.  Our 
examination,  of  the  last  teacher  factor  will -illustrate*. in.. comparison,  to 
the  mood  of  ..the  previous  student  factor  descriptions .,.  how  diverse  are  the 
concerns  and. issues  in  the  ongoing  teaching-learning  interaction . Even  in 
their,  most  pessimistic  and  lethargic  mood  the  students  were  .motivated  and 
intelligent, enough  to  gain  entrance  into  a prestigious  university.  Fur- 
thermore, Mr.  D was  a very  talented  individual.  The  teaching-learning 


interaction  that  they  had  reciprocally  established- had,  resulted- in.  some 
productive  activity.  Mr.  D's  occasional-high. ..scores.  on.VI+-  Display  re- 
flected those  times. when,  he  reacted  to  the  fact. -that .students  had  vali-. 
dated  his  status  as  a teacher  by  producing  something. as  a .result  of  their 
learning.,  experience.  . .Sometimes  this  validation  .occurred  in  subtle  ways, 
as  when  Mr.  D and  the  students  realized  that  a.  discussion  had  been  an 
exciting  and . fruitful  .experience ■ At  other  times  .student  performance  on 
examinations.,  ..assignments  or  exercises  attested  to  .Mr.  D s effectiveness 
as  a conveyer  of  skills  and  knowledge.  In  any  case  Mr.  D was  able  to 
'feel  a.  new  surge  of  confidence  that  a successful  educational  experience 
might,  prove -possible.  Unlike  earlier  periods,  when -VI+ .Display  reflected 
Mr.  .D.'s.  desire  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  running  the.  class,  his 
behavior  now  reflected  confidence  born  from. seeing  tangible  proof  that 
his  students  had  learned  things  from  him.  In. .addition,  his  control  over 
the  interpersonal  structure  of  the  class  was  sufficiently  pervasive  to 
allow  himself  a little  relaxation  of  authority  when  he  was  in  a good  mood. 


However  proud  Mr.  D was  of  his  students  1 -accomplishments , he. could 
never,,  completely,  shake  off  the  spector  of  interpersonal-tension  in  the 
classroom-  -Consequently , even  during  periods  of  . .VH- Display  when  he 
lauded: -the  successes  of  the  teaching-learning. interactions,  he  needed  to 
find  a.  place  for  the  students'  expressions  of  anxiety. and  anger.  Mr.  D 
tended -to  accuse  the .students  of  being  motivated .by. -fear,  of  him  as  much 
as  by... more,  positive  needs.  Furthermore,  he  saw  their  .fears  as.  an  inherent 
part  of.  their,  achievement  motive  and,  consequently.,. .was-. able,  to  dissociate 
himself,  from. any  responsibility  over  the  development  .of.. those  fears  and 
anxieties..  .An  example  of,  this  behavior  occurred  during.,  a.,  discuss  ion  of 
why  the  students  had  done  so  much  better  on  a -concept  formation  experiment 
than  had, the.  .subjects  who  had  been  in  the  original  experiment  which  was 
written  up  in  the  literature. 


Mr.  D: 


Students.:. 
Mr  . D: 


Lisa: 

Mr.  D: . 
Lisa,:. 

Mr.  D:. 
Students : 
Mr.  D: 


Students : 
Mr.  D: 


Now  in  this  situation,  at  least  .the. .way.. X. think , there 
was  a very  high  fear  of  ..failure. -induced  .in.,  the  class- 
room. (Warily)  Do  you  people  agree  that  this  was 
probably  true? 

(Silence) 

I think  that  it  was  very  highly  negatively  -valued  to 
get  it  wrong;  that  is,  people  were.. very,  concerned. 

Just  looking  around  the  classroom-people  .seem,  very 
concerned  about  not  failing, ...not. .getting  .it  right . . . 
now  I think  really  that  this. .is  .a.  .function  of  fear 
of  failure  in  a problem  situation- 

Why  do  you  think  in  this  class  there  would  be  a high 
fear  of  failure? 

I don't  know.  What  do  you  think? 

I don't  know. 

Anybody  have  any  ideas? 

(Silence) 

It's  just  my  intuitive  perception. that. .as  I passed 
out  this  paper  (experimental  .instructions)  to  people 
and  watched  them  suddenly  go  pale  when  I handed  it  out. 
(Chuckle) 

I thought  I detected  some  fear. of  failure.  In  fact,  I 
had  to  tell  people  it  wasn't  a test  and  I'm  not  sure 
everyone  believed  me. 
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The  student  factors  previously  examined  in  Phase -Five  described  how 
and  why  students -kept,  their  feelings  and  thoughts- well -hidden.  Their  high 
scores  on  II-  Contention- reflected,  how.  their  dissatisfactions.. were  indirect- 
ly expressed  through  task,  activity «■  - In  the  early  session  (Phase  One)  task 
quarreling  .was  .only  one  of  several,  arenas  of  teacher-student  confrontations, 
the  goals  of  these  confrontations  being  to  forge  mutually  satisfying  task 
and  interpersonal .relationships o In  Phase  Five however , as  a result,  of 
Mr . -D-  s -dissociation .of . persons  from  their  ideas,  . all. forms  .of  interpersonal 
communication  . and.. confrontation  were  condensed- into,  relatively,  impersonal 
task  .activity®.  Consequently,  task  quarreling  . became. -the  sole  arena  for 
struggling-. with.. all  interpersonal  problems.  The. .students’ -.high  scores  on 
II-  Contention  reflected- the  manner  in  which  .all -of  their,  yearnings , griev- 
ances- and.  demands  .colored  their  task  activities..  -The  . students  ’ sense  of 
the  unproductiveness .of . fusing  rather  than - integrating,  task  and  interperson- 
al. problems.,  was -indicated  by  the  strident  manner  in. ..which,  .they  engaged  in 
that  behavior.  -Not  all  the  students  engaged  in .the .resistant,  and  counter de- 
pendent- behavior  .characterized  by  II-  Contention. Most  of.  the.  female  stu- 

dents., and. the  .weaker  male  students  either  acquiesced. to  or.. didn’t  overtly 
resist  ..their—  powerful  teacher.  The  stronger  male  .students,  were  the  conten- 
tious, ones..  They  included  two  types:  the  "independents" .who. tried  to  clari- 

fy certain,  task  and  interpersonal  positions  and  whose,.. demands,  were  not  re- 
sisted but- not  really  accepted  by  Mr.  D;  and  the -"rebels."  who  in  battling 
Mr.  D. were. ultimately  subdued  into  dependent  pleas  for  liberation  from  the 
confines,  of  his  power  and  authority. 

The  issues  involved  in  contentious  b ehavior. ...were—thoss. that  had  always 
plagued.-this-class -and.  which  were  highlighted.. by  - the  ..sharp,  contrasts  be- 
tween  Mr*.  D’s  display  of  power,  authority  and  knowledge- and. -the  students  ’ 
expressions  of . weakness , dependence  and  naivety.  -In.  addition.,  Mr.  D’s  in- 
sinuations-(characterized  by  VI+  Display)  about. ..the  . students',  motives  un- 
derlying periods  of  successful  productivity  ..accentuated  the.  students  ’ 
nagging  ..feeling -that  they  had  not  progressed  very  ..far.,  in-maturing  as  stu- 
dents..or,  on  a. deeper  level,  as  people.  The  form- of -.contentious  behavior 
as  well  as-.some  important  issues  --  like  , student -dependence.— ^-..symbolized 
in  .task  .quarreling  were  illustrated  during,  a discussion.. of  Riesman.'s 
"otherr-directiveness o Mr.  D pushed  the.. example. -of -the.  students  .at  this 
university  ..(including,  by  implication,  the  . students -in  his  .class)  as  being 
"other-directed"  and,  consequently,  conformity  ridden,  persons... 


Mr.  D:  What  do  you  think  of  this . classification  of  the 

university .. .as  "other-directed?" 

Students:  . (Silence) 

Mr...  D:  How  does  it  fit  your  own  experiences.?. . Do.  you  think 

this  is  true? 

(A  couple  .minutes  later,  after  a few  students  had  responded.) 

Morton:  . I think  this  is  a good  argument,  ..but  .1. . cart' t help 

but  feel  that  ther  are  a lot  of  people. that  are 
.in  between  and  they're  going  their. .own.  separate 
ways  without  conforming  to  either  of  the  two  big 


Mr.  D: 
Morton: 


traits,  characteristics. 

So  what  are  you  saying  about... 

Well,  I think  there  is  a general  ..argument  for  'other- 
directedness , ' but  I believe  you .could  find  more 
representative  universities . I think  this  one  has 
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Mr  . D: 
Floyd: 


Mr  . D: 


Students : 
Floyd : 


Mr.  D: 


Floyd: 


Mr  . D : 


more  that  are  in  between  and  not  other— directed. 

Well,  I don’t  know  that . ’other-diractedness’  .neces- 
sarily means  conforming. to  one  particular  .group . 

I’d  like  to  know  how  you  can. make  any  sort  of  gener- 
alization about  as  many  people  as  are  here?  Because 
there  are  not  really  overt  forms  of  behavior  other 
than  say  for  ’other-directedness’  say  for  fraterni- 
ties or  what  not. . ° 

You:  were  perfectly  willing  to  ..make  . a generalization 
about  this  700  million  people  .in  .contemporary  India. 
Can’t  I make  a generalization  about  the  30,000  people 
.here?  It’s  a lot  smaller  population. 

(Chuckle) 

Well,  I think  it  is  probably  easier  to  make  that 
generalisation  about  India.  . The  thing,  is  that  here... 
Well,  I think  that  this  is  probably -true  because  you 
don’t  knofy  quite  as  much  about  India,  as  you  do  about 

the  University...  , 

I suppose  So.  It’s  just  the . fact.. that  people  wouldn  t, 

say,  go  unker  the  classification.. of  ...’tradition-directed 

or  ’other-directed;  ’ how  .could.. you.. ever  .know  that  such 
a body  even  existed?  Because  .there. .is.  really  nothing, 
you  know,  unless  they  are  .going  . to. -go.- out  .and  have  pro- 
test meetings  to  show  other  ..people,  that.  they,  are  in 

fact  like  the  rest,  of  them.  ....  Ther  e-S— really  nothing.  • . 
That  in  itself  is  an  ’other-directed.’  thing  to  do. 


As. -we  mentioned  above  only  the  most  assertive. .male. -students,  engaged  in 
contentious  behavior  and,  then,  only  for  a .brief- period..of  time...  . Most  o 
the  students,  were  passive  in.  the  face  of  Mr.  -Dls  .dominance  -over,  the  is- 
cussionJ'. ...  They  .were,  satisfied  to  be  caught  up  in  . his.  aura  of  .wisdom  and 

authority.* The.  students  ’ high  scores  on.  Ill-- Low..  Concealment ^reflected  an 

upturn  in:  their -optimism  about  making  peace  and-  working,  wxth  Mr*  D.  Thei 
scores  also  .reflected  the  shift  from  their,  flo.underings-.at.  the.  begiraiing 

of. Phase Five • characterized  by  IV+  Discouragement.^  to  coping-with  the 

rieid-  task  and.  interpersonal  structures  which  .Mr ;>..D  . had  fostered..  The 
student^.attempted  to  conform  to  Mr.  D’s  implicit  -model  of  the .interested^ 
and  compliant -student,  in  order  to  please  Mr.  D and -to.. avoid  his  irritation 
and:  impatience..  .The  students’  attempts  to.  emerge  .from  anonymity  and  to 
involve. -themselves  in  some  sort  of  work  activity  were,  anxious  and  faltering 
but  they-.were.  positive  attempts.  An  example  of  ..this,  rus.tling^of  student 
task  engagement  occurred  during  the  discussion  of ..Reisman  s... theories . Mr. 

D wanted. the  students. to  guess  from  the  reading  of  his  work  what  field 
Reisman.  had  been  trained  in. 


Mr.  D: 


Sue: 
Mr..  D: 
Sue: 
Mr.  D : 


No,  I mean  does  that  make  him, -you. know.,..a..butcher, 
baker,  candlestick  maker, -Indian- chief 2 . -I  .mean, 

what  is  his  professional  ..role?  . .Yeah,  .Sue? 

(In  a soft  faltering  voice)  Sociologist? 

Why?  . i u\ 

Well,  because  I read  him  in  sociology^  (Anxious  laugh; 

An  oblique  reference  of -sorts, ..yes.  -Well,  yeah,  I 
suppose  if  you  were  going  to  catalogue  .him  he  would  be, 
you  might  say  he  was  a sociologist.  Well,  yes,  Margaret. 
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Margaret : 


Mr.  D: 


Margaret.: 
Mr.'  D: 


I don't  think  I agree  with  that  ..(anxious,  laugh.)  . He 
looks  at  society  in  terms. of,  in.  a .psychoanalytic  sense. 
He  doesn't  look  at  it  in  terms  of  institutions  and 
heritages  and  all  that. 

That's  true,  that's  true.  He  has  a very  complicated 
perspective,  I think. 

Yeah,  but. • . 

Morton? 


The  .fact,. that  the  students  were  re-engaging. themselves  in.  the  teaching- 
learning  interaction  did  not  mean  that  they  were  developing.. and  testing  out 
their  own_skills.  As  a result,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  D's.  increasing  role  comfort 
and  .allocation  of  a major  share  of  the  burden  of  task  activity . to  himself, 
the  students  found  that  they  were  better  off  devoting,  their  energies  to 
showing,  eager  acceptance  of  what  Mr.  D had  to  offer  .instead  of  trying  to 
reciprocate  or  emulate  his  activities.  The  students',  agreeable  docility 
led  to  increasing  good  feelings  between  them  and  Mr.  D;.  things  were  running 
smoother.  By  picturing  Mr.  D as  a figure  of  practically  omniscient  author- 
ity and  wis dom  . the  students  were  able,  to  avoid  conflicting  feelings  about 
the  kinds  of  relationships  they  wanted  with  him.  Instead,  they  simply 
granted  him  their  loyalty  and  trust  with  the  fantasy  that  his  skills  and 
efforts-,,  not  in  combination  with  their  own,  would.be  enough  to  provide  the 
students  with  a productive  learning  experience.  The  students '.  high  scores 
on  VI+  Support  reflected  the  relinquishing  of  their  share  .of  the  reciprocal 
teaching-learning  interaction  (and  unwittingly  fostered  by  Mr.  D) , in  favor 
a one-sided  presentation  of  information  and  display  of  skills,  by  Mr.  D. 

The.  student  factors  that  we  have  described,  in- .this,  phase  have,,  among 
other -things..,-,  characterized  the  students'  g.?  owing-,  admiration  of.  and  loyalty 
and  respect,  for  Mr.  D as  a teacher.  As  those  feelings— came.. to.  play  a 
greater,  share  -in.  setting  the  mood  of  the  class,  together  ...with... the  increas- 
ingly...comfort  able,  atmosphere , the  students'  feelings- about  Mr.  D as.  a per- 
son took,  on  ..a.  very  positive  tone.  The  students  impulsively-. reacted  to  what 
they  imagined-. would  be  a warm,  friendly  and  beneflcient. -man. -.even  ..though  he 
was  a.  dominant  . and.  powerful  teacher.  The  students  ' high  scores,  on  IV-  Low 
Discouragement  reflected  their  movement  toward.  Mr.-  D... in. .a  sort  of  child- 
like eagerness,  and.  affection.  The  students,  however., -were  not  able  to  ex- 
plicitly verbalize.  their  desires  for  a much  closer.,  relationship,  because 
.. Mr*...D-..waa.still,  in  fact,  too  impersonal  and  potentially,  threatening  (per- 
haps,..-also., -.many- of  them  would  have  been,  repulsed,  by  . .the.  conscious  idea 
that  .they  . felt.  so.,  close  to  and  dependent  on  him)  .. ...  Nevertheless.,  the  inter- 
. personal. -situation,  existent  when  the  students  had.. high-scores  on  Low  Dis- 
couragement, remind  us  of  the. children  who  are  happy  .just  to  be  near  the 
stern  ..but. -revered,  father . Their  docile  contentment  .was.. nurtured  by.  the 
fantctsy:.  that  .Mr.„  D would  eventually  satisfy  all  their;  frustrated  expecta- 
tions .and.  needs ; Mr.  D knows  all  and  cares  for. all,  and.it  is  only  a mat- 
ter of  time,  the  students  felt,  before  he  would  show  his  car.e  for  them. 

.The  effect  of  the  student  fantasy  of  Mr.  D as  a.. stern,  all-powerful 
but  benevolent,  father  was  suggested,  in  one  manner,  by  the. greater  fre- 
quency. in. which,  female  students  made  playful,  teasing  .and .seductive  over- 
tures toward  him.  In  one  session  in  which  the  class  discussed  their  per- 
formance on  Mr.  D's  experiment,  Lisa  and  Mr.  D engaged  in  a playful  dialogue. 
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I The  other  students  watched  happily  as  if  they  were. observing- 

playing .with  the  father,  and  they,  as  siblings.. knew- the  .father 
I with  one  sib  would  mean  safety  and  reward  for  them  all. 

I 


a.. favored  sib 
’s  amusement 


| Lisa: 

I 


£ 

l 

f 

.{■ 

k 

j£ 

vr. 

i 
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Students : 
Mr  .•  D : 
Students : 
Lisa: 

Mr..  D:  . 
Lisa: 


Mr.  D : 


Well,  I don’t  know.  Obviously  I did  .everything  wrong. 
But  still  I wrote  down  every  single  attribute  for 
every  single  one  on  the  whole  series!  X didn  t (laugh). 
(Laugh) 

I noticed  that. 

(Laugh) 

I mean  (chuckle) . 

(With  amusement)  But  you  never,  came,  up  with-  the  .concept. 
(With  amusement)  Twice  I did.,.— or.  once ....  .1..  did  come  up 
but  I didn’t  even  realize.  Like  were* you  supposed  to 
eliminate,  I mean  I didn’t  know  you  were  supposed  to. 
Well,  that  was  the  task. 


Regardless  of  how  pleasant  these  interactions  appeared  Jthey.  still  were 
expressions,  of.,  a plea  that  had  been  manifested  many  times  before:  We.  know 

we  are  weak,  ignorant  and  needy;  so  please  help  us,  .comfort  us , protect  us, 
and  teach  us.  What  now  crucially  differentiated. student-teacher  relation- 
ships- from.  all.  that  came  before  was  that  Mr.  D had- established,  a set  of 
roles,  and  interpersonal  channels  which  effectively  closed  off  all  expres- 
sions of  student  thoughts  and  feelings  except  those  which  were  not  threaten 


Study- of  Individual  Students 

l.  ... 

There,  was  an  interesting  convergence  on  the  VLh-  Support  factor  pole 
of  two  students  who  had  previously  illustrated. different  .factors , respec- 
v tively.-  Lisa  was.  first  encountered  in  our  examination.. of.  .II.-  Contention 

in  Phase  One.  She  had  engaged  in  a sort  of  respectful  yet teasing  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  D,whom  she  saw  as  a frightening  yet.  highly  .attractive 
I male  authority.  While  she  was  quite  confident,  and. secure  .iir  her  position 

in  the  class,  she  cloaked  her  strongest  wishes  and  fears.,  in- task-oriented^ 

l activity.,  and  she  said  that  students  should  always  be  "a.  little  afraid  of 

their  teacher..  Lisa  believed  that  the  teacher-student  relationship  should 
always,  be  "strictly  dealing  with  the  classroom;". however,,  this  did  not 
stop  her  from  seeing  Mr.  D as  a very  sexually  . attractive:  male.  We.  first 
l encountered  Robert  in  our  examination  of  III+  concealment.-.  He  came  into 

l:  the  classroom  preoccupied  with  inner  conflicts:  I .know,  that  I m too  depen 

I dent.  But  it  doesn’t  bother  me."  He  believed- that  -Mr  .- D- "is- the  leader 

I " and  tried  to- get.  close  to  him.  When  Robert,  was. rebuffed  he.  felt  that  Mr. 

| D was  "too  stand-offish"  but  attempted  to  deny  his  own. distress. 

. ■ ■ 

Lisa  was  able  to  handle  the  tension  that  she  felt  in  the -classroom  by 
imagining,  it  as  a sort  of  battle  of  the  sexes,  and  she.  gained,  some  satis- 
faction, from  this.  But  Robert,  like  other  male  students, -.could  not  so. 

| easily,  accommodate  his  fear  of  Mr.  D's  authority.  . The. .common  .element  in 

| both  Lisa’s  and  Robert’s  relations  to  Mr.  D was  the  feeling  .of  . weakness  in 

comparison  to  him.  They  felt,  with  varying  degress  of  .awareness , that 
they  couldn't  cope  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  teaching-learning 
I interaction  without  the  help  and  protective  support  of  someone  more  power- 
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ful  and  wise  than  themselves.  Although  it  may  have  conflicted  with  their 
more  conscious  aspirations  and  self  images,  at  some  level. of  awareness  they 
needed  to  experience  the  comfort  of  and  independence  .on  an  established 
authority.  It  is  quite  likely  that  every  student  feels  this  to  some  de- 
gree. The  interaction  of  their  own  methods  of  handling  these  needs  and 
the  interpersonal  situations  they  face  in  the  classroom  probably  determines 
how  much  autonomy  students  are  willing  to  fight  for  and  to  keep..  Lisa  and 
Rober.t  were  not  the  most  overly  dependent  students  in  the  class.  However, 
the  combination  of  their  own  past  experiences  with  authority  figures  and 
the  interpersonal  structure  of  this  class  led  them  to  place  their  trust  in 
Mr.  D,  not  as  a facilitator  of  their  autonomy  but  as  anobject  on  which  to 
externalize  the  experiencing  of  their  own  inner  sources. 


Margaret  had  higher  scores  on  IV-  Lo  Discouragement. than,  any  of  the 
other,  students  during  Phase  Five.  She  was  a nice-looking  .girl  with  an  air 
of  apparent  sophistication.  She,  like  Morton,  was  older  than,  the  other 
students,  and  further  along  in  her  student  career.  Margaret  expressed  a 
preference  for  a good  deal  of  autonomy  in  the  classroom,  along  with,  enough 
guidance,  to  feel,  comfortable.  She  imagined  the.  teacher 's  . role  as.  a.  discus- 
sion leader  functioning  to  keep  the  class  in  a. "fairly  . directed  line." 
Margaret,  saw  Mr.  D as  a good  teacher  and  very  bright.  However,  she  also 
saw  other,  things,  which  made  Mr.  D attractive,  to.  her:  -"He  is  good,  looking," 

"a  blond-haired  boy  with  a smile,"  "he  looks  very  young  . when,  he  smiles." 
Margaret  felt  that  if  she  could  get  to  know  him  better,  she  would  find  Mr. 

D "more  outgoing"  and  in  more  "gay,  rompy  moods."  Her  sexual  attraction 
to  Mr-  D was  evident,  but  Margaret  did  not  manifest  . the  childlike  infatua- 
tion and  .dependence  on  Mr.  D that  characterized  most. of -the.  ether  students' 
behavior  . dhen  scored  on  Lo  Discouragement.  It  was . almost. .as  if  Margaret 
fantasied  herself  in  a protective  and  supportive  position  in  relation  to 
Mr.  D.  . She.  manifested  signs  of  rivalry  with  other,  females  ..(and  dependent 
males-),  for  Mr  - D's  attention  and  she  was  irritated  by-,  what. -she  saw.  as  Mr. 

D's  smugness  about  signs  of  student  attraction  to.him. Margaret's  feelings 

about.  Mr-  D bordered  on  possessiveness « She  believed -she.  could  generally 
tell  what- mood  he  was  in  and  she  could  become  irritated. at  signs  by  Mr.  D 
of  weakness  .or  irrationality.  Margaret  felt  jealous,  of  ..both  male;  and  female 
s tudents  :who.  tried  to  win  Mr.  D's  favor,  which  was . a.  situation  more  conducive 
to  oedipal  influences  than  to  realistic  sexual,  and  affectionate  .feelings . 
However,..  Margaret  also  had  a fantasy  that  she  and  .two  .male  .students  (Floyd 
and  Morton) , who  displayed  more  assertiveness . and  intelligence  than  the 
other  students,  were  allied  with  Mr.  D in. a sort  of. .oligarchy,  based  on 
wisdom..  ..  In  sum,  Margaret  manifested  influences  both  of  a female  student 
who.  is  emotionally  and  intellectually  attracted  to  her.  teacher  and  of  the 
doting,  daughter  who  possessively  cares  for  her  revered. .father  and  who  is 
somewhat  frightened  of  him.  Margaret  had  imagined. .a  . teacher-student  re- 
lationship that  was  intellectually  oriented. and  based. on  a. fairly  egalitar- 
ian dialogue..  However,  the  influences  on  her  ways  .of  .relating  to  male 
authority  figures  from  her  past  experience  in  combination  .with  the  inter- 
personal-situation in  this  classroom  drew  Margaret  into  a relation  with  Mr. 

D based  .on  conflicting  feelings:  On  the  one . hand , she  wished  to  please  him 

in  order  to  gain  a place  of:  importance  in  his  feelings;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  feared  that  too  much  assertiveness  on  her  part  would  displease  Mr.  D 
and  lead  to  rejection  by  him. 
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Summary 


In.  Phase. -Five  Mr „ D swung  from  the  desire,  to- avoid-alX  engagement  in 
and  responsibility,  for  the  teaching-learning  ..interact  ion,  to  a position 
where,  he-  was  totally  engaged  in  maintaining  rigid  control  over  the  direc- 
tion of  all  task  and  interpersonal  roles  in.  the.  class ..  In.  addition,  he 
took  almost  complete  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  teaching- 
learning interaction . At  first,  the  students  felt  .crushed.. by  Mr.  D’s 
grip  on. -the  class;  they. were  distressed  and. resentful  but  .passively  hid 
their  feelings.  Mr.  D’s  original  motive  for  asserting  complete  control 
over  the  teaching-rlearning  interaction  had  been  to. quench  any  uncomfor- 
table, personal  interactions,  and  involvements  with  the. students.  After  a 
time,  however,  his  impersonality  and  dominance  took -on  more  positive 
tones-  Mr.  D had  decided  that  the  s tudents . were .made  only  anxious  and 
dependent  by  . giving  them  too  much  freedom  of  expression  .and  by  providing 
the  opportunity,  for  personal  involvement  with  their -teacher.  He.  decided 
that,  the  best  atmosphere  for  a productive  teaching-learning.interaction 
would. .be.  .one  ..in.  which  he  took  an  impersonal  stance  vis  a.  vis  the  students 
and  in.  which  they  relied  on  his  skills  and  knowledge  in  a primarily  one-way 
information  giving  interaction.  The  students  reacted  to.  Mr . D’s  more  posi- 
tive attitudes  towards  them  and  to  his  more  comfortable  . position  in  the 
teaching-learning  interaction  by  giving  Mr,  D their  loyalty,  support,  and 
trust....  The  students  were  no  less  passive,  than  earlier.. in  .the  phase.,  but 
now  they  overtly  felt  better  about  it  and  accepted  it  as  the  best  possible 
relationship  with  Mr.  D. 

While  there  was  a superficial  atmosphere  of . interpersonal. .tranquility 
and  task  activity , by  no  means  had  teacher  and  s tudents... es.tablis.hed.  a 
teaching-learning  relation  that  fostered  a genuine  work- relationship . Mr. 

D was. able  to  lecture  and  hold  discussions  without,  feeling  any- attraction 
or  hostility  towards  his  students.  However,  he  was  still  left  with  the 
desire,  to  withdraw  from  any  involvement  with  the.  class.  No.,  longer  was 
there,  the  need  to  escape  interpersonal  conflicts;  instead, . there  was  ap- 
parently. ..a.  feeling  of  hollowness  about  the  teaching-learning  interaction. 
Task  activity  did  not  foster  task  engagement  because  it. lacked,  the.  stimu- 
lating, richness  of  interpersonal  involvement.  Mr. . D’s . preoccupation,  with 
purely,  intellectual  activity  and  productions  had  cut.  off.  both  himself  and 
the  students  from  the  richness  — and  the  turbulence. --.  of.  emotion,  and 
impulse...  The  driving  force  for  creative  activity. --.  even. when,  it  is  ex- 
perienced merely  as  a feeling  of  interest  — was. quenched. Teacher  and 

students,  were. emotionally  and  in  many  ways  intellectually  disengaging 
from  the  teaching-learning  interaction,  like  a crowd  filing  out  of  a 
rained-out  ballgame. 


Termination  Sessions 

Phase  Five  marked  the  growth  of  an  interpersonal.. structure  character- 
ized by.  teacher  .activity-dominance  and  student  passivity-dependence;  and  of 
a set. of.  task. roles  characterized  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  which  were 
dissociated  from  the  individuals  who  produced  them.  In  the  last  two  ses- 
sions, however,  there  was  an  abrupt  shift  in  the  concerns,  conflicts,  and 
trends  that  had  been  salient.  In  the  last  two  sessions  a sudden  rise  in 
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the  students’  scores. on  the  V+  Challenge  reflected  the..ra-emergence  of 
angry.,  and  rebellious  feelings.  These  feelings,  .however.,  were.no  longer 
the  confident  and  enthusiastic  expressions  of.  students  who  were  displaying 
their  expectations,  needs  and  fears  in  a new  class  situation.  Instead, 
rebellious  veterans  were  resentfully  complaining  about  what  they  saw  as 
the  insidious  pressures  that  Mr,  D had  exposed  them  to  in  the  past.  The 
students  were  airing  their. feelings  of  anger,  and  confusion  which  they  had 
harbored  throughout  the  term  over  Mr.  D’s  threat-invoking  vascillation 
between,  hostile  moralizing  and  supportive-  friendliness ...  . In.  the.  next  to 
the  last  session. a burst  of  high  student  scores  on  I-  Anxious.  Dependence 
indicated  the  fears  and  anxieties  stimulated  in  the  students  by.  their 
sudden,  assertive  behavior.  It  is  likely  that  the  students  subjected 
themselves,  to  fantasies  of  powerful  retribution  after  their,  long  period 
of  dependence  on  and  reverence  of  Mr.  D.  Of  course,  on  a.  more  overt 
level. of.  awareness  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the. students  would  experience 
some  -trepidation  over  speaking  out  after  having  grown  accustomed  to  main- 
taining a respectful  silence. 

In  the  last  session  Mr.  D manifested  a high  score.. on  111+  Colleague. 

Mr.  D.'s  score  may  have  reflected  a renewed  attempt  at  .collaboration,  with 
the  students  in  reaction  to  their  renewed  demands*.  The  students ’ behavior 
could- be. seen  .as  having  reactivated  Mr.  D’s  latent . wish  to  establish 
friendship  with  them  and,  at  this  late  date,  to.  establish  ..the  mutual  auto- 
nomy. and  reciprocal  dialogue  which  he  had  originally,  envisaged.  In  the 
last  session. Mr.  D also  manifested  a high  score  on  II-.. Role-Dissatisfaction. 
There_was  probably  a subtle  causal  interplay  between  the  two  sets  of.  feelings 
and  behaviors  reflected  by  these  two  factors..  On.  the.  one  ..hand-,,  the  abrupt 
appearance  .so  near  the  end  of  the  class  of  long,  dormant  .student  complaints 
and -demands  .probably  stirred  up  feelings  of  dissatisfaction.. with,  what  Mr . 

D thought  had  been  the  establishment  of  a successful  set. of. .task  roles  and 
interpersonal-relationships.  On  the  other  hand,. Mr.  D’s.  renewed  attempts 
at  promoting  ..colleagueship  in  order  to  appease . the.  students- and.. to  buoy 
his  own  satisfaction  with  the  outcome  of  the  teaching-learning,  interaction 
probably  stirred  up  old  discomforts  with  this  form. of .relationship ..  The 
result- of. -these  mixed  feelings  and'expectations  was.  that  .Mr,  .D  .made,  over- 
tures, to.  his.  students  for  a renewed  colleagueship:,  while  at  the  same  time 
attacking,  them  and  expressing  his  own  distress.  ..... 

The  renewed. yearnings  and  fear  of  both  teacher.. and- students,  can  be 
examined,  not- only  in  terms  of  the  interplay,  of.  issues_in..the.  last  .two 
sessions  but  also  from  a perspective  which,  encompasses-. the.  entire  -develop- 
ment .of.  the.,  teaching-learning  interaction  and  teacher-student  -relation- 
ships..  Whenever  a group  of  people  invest  a good  deal-of  .time  and  energy 

in  a prolonged- encounter,  the  impending  termination. .of.  the  .encounter 
arouses... depress ively  toned  conflicts  over  having  to  . separate.  There  are 
desires  . by  all  participants  in  the  encounter  both  to -.rectify  . any.  ill 
feelings  and  antagonisms  which  have  developed  and- to. ..leave,  the  encounter 
having  gotten  out  of  it  as  much  good  as  possible,  ..  The  .participants  also 
have  to.  -deal  with  the  uncomfortable  and  usually  inevitable,  feeling  of 
having  failed -to  achieve  all  of  the  goals  of  the.,  encounter . There  are 
many.  ways,  in  which  a group  deals  with  termination-separation  issues 
(See  Slater,  1966;  Mann,  et  al.,  1967).  A prerequisite,  however,  for 
dealing  with  these  issues  in  any  effective  manner,  is  that  previous  inter- 
personal difficulties  that  arose  during  the  group's  life  have  been  tackled 
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and,  to.  some  degree,  satisfactorily  worked  through,  . so.  that -.when. termina- 
t ion  issues  .do.  arise  the  group  can  invest  their,  full-energies- -in.  attemp- 
ting  to.  resolve . them.  When  in.  a.  group’s  life,;task.  impeding  .emotions , 
impulses  and  expectations  are.  aroused  and  not  openly  resolved  they  may  be 
covered  over  but  they  do  not  disappear.  Instead,  they  will  remain,  dormant 
till  termination. issues  stir  them  up.  These  old. and  unresolved  inter- 
personal conflicts  will  surface  during  the  end  phases  of  a group,  and  will 
overshadow  the  termination-separation  issues  that  should. be  dealt  with. 

The  results  will  be  a reciprocal  accentuation-of  unresolved  expectations, 
needs.,  and.  .fears . Members  of  the  group  will  be  in  despair  over  the  feeling 
that  they.  have,  failed  to  attain  their  goals. because  their  past  activity 
has  really,  not.  been. productive;  and  they  will.  be.  in. despair  over,  the  feel- 
ing that  there. is  insufficient . time  left  to  tie  up  all  of  the  loose  ends 
of.  their- not.  very  satisfying  relationships. 

In  the. last  two. sessions  of  the  class  the  re-emergence. .of  unresolved 
interpersonal -probl  ems,  highlighted  the  tenacity  ...of.. these,  issues,  even  In 
Hip  most  task-oriented  teaching-learning  interaction...  During. the.  develop- 
ment, of  . fheir  relationships  , Mr.  D and  the  students. had  dissociated  their 
interpersonal. problems  from  their  task  activities. and- goals,  when.  their 
energies,  could,  have  been  devoted  to  integrating..the..personal--remotional 
components  .of  the  teaching-learning  interaction  with  the.  task-cognitive 
components..  To  put  it  another  way  because  teacher. and.. students  .had  not 
devoted. sufficient  energies  to  finding  ways  of  fully  and... productively 
engaging  . themselves  in  the  teaching-learning  interaction.. they,  were  not 
able.  to.  satisfactorily  disengage  themselves  from  it.  ..Satisfactory  dis- 
engagement, from  the  teaching-learning  interaction.  i&_ crucial,  because  in 
this,  .process  teacher  and  students  have  the  opportunity,. to.  make  a final 
integration,  and  synthesis  of  their  learning  experiences... in. the  class. 
Without  this  final  integrative  activity  it  is  hard  to.  imagine,  how.  teacher 
and  students  can  make  their  experiences  together,  a.  working- part  . of  .the 
set..  o.f.  needs., . emotions,  ideals,  values  and  goals . that.  give,  structure  .and 
meaning,  to.  a.  learning  career  — whether  it  be  teacher,  or-. student,  career  — 
and. that  motivates,  them  to  follow  it.  Both  Mr^.D’s  and  the.  students ’ 
learning,  experiences  were  intermingled,  with  the  internal-.representatives 
of  unresolved  interpersonal  conflicts.  Their  t eaching-learning-. inter- 
action, .and.  their.  relationships  were  characterized  by.  rigid  . separation 
and. .encapsulations  of  areas  of  their,  experience,  which. -they.,  were  unwilling 
and  -consequently . unable,  to  integrate . Consequently , ..  just.  as.  -during  the 
term  their  engagement  in  task  activities,  was.  always-. accompanied-. by  the 
nagging- feeling  that  they  had  sacrificed  legitimate-personal,  .needs  and 
expectations  in.  favor  of  a superficial,  harmonious.. interaction.,,  .at  the 
end.  of . the  term,  their  disengagement  from  the  teaching-learning  inter- 
action, was.,  accompanied  by  the  depressing  feeling,  that  important  needs  arid 
expectations  had  not  and  would  never  be  met.  Furthermore, -.the.. frustra- 
tion of.  fhase.  needs  and  expectations  left  a residue  of  anger,  and  resent- 
ment-.which,  would,  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  Mr«  ..D.and.the.  students 
to  ever  find  for  their  mutual  experiences  a productive  and  satisfying 
place  in  their  learning  careers. 
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V - <4:  Variations  Among  Students 


When  we  looked  at  our  accumulation  of  data  on  the  students  in  these 
classes,  it  seemed  to  us  that  to  treat  these  students  as  an  undifferentiated 
mass  would  not  adequately  reflect  the  myriad  differences  in  their  backgrounds, 
their  personalities,  and  their  emotions  and  behavior  in  class.  When  we 
looked  at  broad  and  easily  distinguishable  differences  such  as  sex  and  part- 
icipation, we  found  that  they  were  indeed  relevant,  and  provided  highly  use- 
ful perspectives.  But  we  found  that  even  within  these  differentiated  groups 
there  were  important  and  complex  variations  among  students.  We  felt  a need 
for  an  additional  conceptualization  of  students  as  similar  to  or  different 
from  each  other  based  on  their  experience  and  behavior  in  the  class  as 
recorded  in  the  act  by  act  scoring  system.  We  had  some  intuitive  ideas  about 
some  differentiations  that  might  be  made. .we  knc  w,  for  example,  that  some 
students  were  particularly  rebellious  and  some  more  anxious  and  dependent. 

We  hoped,  however,  to  move  beyond  such  impressionistic  groupings  and  find  a 
way  to  group  the  students  while  still  maintaining  conceptual  usefulness  with- 
in our  intuitive  framework. 

We  were  able  to  make  use  of  a statistical  tool  known  as  cluster  analysis. 
This  procedure  gave  us  a number  of  groups  of  students  who  in  some  sense,  ac- 
cording to  their  factor  scores,  belong  together.  This  methodology  has  its 
limitations.  The  set  of  clusters  which  we  obtained  is  not  the  only  set  which 
could  have  been  formed  from  this  group  of  students , nor  would  one  probably 
find  equal  proportions  of  these  different  kinds  of  students  in  a different  type 
of  student  population.  It  also  becomes  clear  in  studying  the  clusters  that 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  stable  categorizations  of  personality.  The  stu- 
dents who  are  in  a given  cluster  in  this  given  class  are  often  likely  to  have 
been  in  a different  one  in  the  past,  to  be  in  a different  one  in  the  future, 
or  even  to  be  very  different  in  a different  class  the  same  term,  depending 
on  the  teacher,  the  material,  their  stage  of  development,  particular  con- 
cerns at  the  time  in  question,  and  innumerable  other  factors. 

But  we  think  and  hope  it  has  turned  out  that  these  particular  clusters 
can  be  of  some  help  t©  many  of  us  who  teach.  It  is  difficult,  with  a class  of 
students  before  us  whom  especially  at  first  we  do  not  know  as  individuals,  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  different  concerns  being  expressed,  that  because 
one  student  is  being  extremely  hostile  does  not  mean  that  the  whole  class  is 
angry,  or  because  some  students  are  dissatisfied  with  some  teaching  innovation, 
others  may  not  be  very  pleased  with  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
students  in  certain  clusters  may  adopt  the  position  of  spokesman,  and  may 
represent  unexpressed  but  still  important  feelings  in  other  students.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  class  is  not  monolithic,  that  feelings  of  some  students 
may  be  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  others.  We  hope  that  the  clusters 
may  provide  a conceptual  scheme  which  will  prove  useful  in  thinking  about  these 
differences,  in  avoiding  too  much  discouragement  when  it  seems  that  there  is 
never  a time  when  everyone  is  ecstatically  happy  with  what  is  going  on,  and 
in  trying  one°s  best  as  a teacher  to  balance  and  integrate  ©ne9s  own  person- 
ality and  wishes  with  the  variegated  reactions  of  one’s  students  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  the  class  be  as  much  fun  and  as  productive  as  possible. 

The  data  which  provides  the  basis  for  our  description  of  the  clusters,  as 
well  as  for  much  of  the  analysis  of  sex  differences  and  differences  in  partic- 
ipation is  a mixture  of  pencil  and  paper  tests,  interviews  with  the  students, 
tape  recordings  and  transcripts  of  sessions,  and  a follow-up  questionnaire. 

The  various  instruments  are  described  in  detail  in  footnote  2 at  the  end  of 

this  chapter. 


Finally,  we  cannot  say  that  in  describing  the  characteristics  of  a 
cluster  of  people  we  are  literally  describing  what  all,  or  indeed  any, 
of  the  students  in  that  cluster  are  like  as  individuals.  Naturally  each 
person  is  unique;  some  would  be  considered  more  representative  of  a given 
cluster  than  others,  and  some  might  almost  be  considered  borderline  between 
two  different  clusters,  but  probably  none  is  a perfect  example  of  everything 
we  discuss  as  being  an  overall  trait  of  that  cluster.  In  studying  the  clus- 
ters we  looked  for  trends  in  the  data,  for  characteristics  which  were  common 
to  many  members  of  one  cluster  and  tended  to  distinguish  them  from  members 
of  the  other  clusters.  Having  given  this  qualification,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  clusters. 


Cluster  1 

Factors: 

HI : Enactment 

„013 

LO:  Challenge 

.01 

Consent 

,01 

Discouragement 

.01 

Concealment 

.01 

Categories: 

HI:  Identifying 

.01 

10:  Moving  Against 

.01 

Independence 

.01 

Resisting 

.01 

Guilt  Inducing  .01 

Counterdependency  .01 
Depression  .05 

Denying  of  De- 
pression .05 


Our  first  cluster  fits  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the  picture  of 
the  typical  student  in  the  traditional  classroom.  Its  members,  7 females  and 
5 males , seem  quite  contented  with  their  classes , their  teachers  and  them- 
selves.. They  are  consistently  task-oriented,  only  rarely  experiencing  any 
of  the  kinds  of  emotions  which  might  interfere  with  their  pursuit  of  that 
task.  Most  of  all,  they  take  part  in  no  rebellion,  and  seem  to  feel  no  in- 
clination to  do  so. 


These  students  seem  to  fit  rather  well  with  0.  Rank's  conception  of  the 
"average  man".  They  have  chosen  to  deal  with  the  pain  and  guilt  caused  by 
differentiating  themselves  from  their  parents,  their  society,  and  other 
authorities,  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  will  of  such  authorities,  and 
learning  to  follow  their  dictates  without  any  inner  conflict.  In  other  words, 
they  easily  and  naturally  adapt  to  the  position  of  conforming  to  the  stan- 
dards of  an  authority  figure,  without  considering  the  possibility  of  questioning 
these  standards . 

When  we  look  at  the  background  of  these  cluster  1 people,  we  find  some 
antecedents  to  their  lack  of  rebellion.  In  a couple  of  cases  these  students 
describe  their  parents  as  strict,  so  that  it  seems  rebellion  would  have  been 
too  dangerous.  And  in  these  cases,  the  lack  of  rebellion  involves  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  standards  of  strictness,  such  that  they  plan  to  raise  their 
children  in  a similar  fashion.  More  usual,  however,  is  the  pattern  of  indul- 
gent parents,  who  would  be  disappointed  in  their  children  if  they  didn't  ac- 
cept and/or  live  up  to  their  standards.  In  this  case  guilt  becomes  the  main 
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factor  inhibiting  rebellion.  Thus,  SR  says  in  her  interview,  "Mr.  C would 
idealize  a daughter  and  so  does  my  father”,  and"My  father  has  very  high 
standards  but  they  are  realistic.”  JG  says  that  her  father  doesn't  like 
to  see  her  grow  up;  and  VS  transfers  this  kind  of  situation  to  her  teacher 
in  saying  that  Mr.  B would  be  an  affectionate  father  who  would  make  definite 
rules,  and  might  be  overprotective. 

For  almost  everyone  in  this  cluster,  jfchis  combination  of  affection  and 
high  standards  produces  a strong  reluctance  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
authorities,  or  in  this  case  their  teacher,  might  be  doubted  or  argued  with. 

A typical  statement  of  this  attitude  is  by  MB,  who  says  that  the  students 

and  the  teacher  are  on  the  same  team  "because  the  class  doesn0t  know  enough 

to  be  able  to  arjue  with  him."  It  seems  likely  that  the  class  will  not 

know  enough  in  his  eyes  as  long  as  the  teacher  is  in  a position  of  authority 

over  them.  Only  one  student  in  this  cluster  shows  signs  of  conflict  over 

her  conforming  behavior.  BT  states  that  stae's  "too  cowardly  to  be  rebellious", 

that  "she  conforms  to  society"  and  "keeps  her  own  thoughts".  For  most  of 

the  others,  any  tendency  toward  rebellion  is  firmly  suppressed,  so  it  seems  that  the 

thought  literally  never  enters  their  minds. 

The  lack  of  rebellion  in  these  people  does  not  seem  to  make  them  at 
all  unhappy.  Their  parents  were  affectionate,  and  this  seems  to  have  helped 
to  make  them  relatively  happy  people  with  a high  level  of  self-esteem.  When 
asked  to  list  adjectives  describing  themselves,  they  almost  always  sound 
quite  contented  with  themselves;  one  example  is  V&,  who  says  she  is  "under- 
standing, friendly,  lively,  neat  and  considerate." 

As  is  usually  the  case,  predisposition  cannot  account  entirely  for 
the  experience  of  these  people  with  their  particular  class.  There  are  other 
factors  which  helped  these  people  to  have  a pleasant  experience  as  students 
in  this  case.  One  of  these  factors  was  their  natural  affinity  for  the  social 
sciences.  Most  of  them  were  majoring  in  fields  outside  the  natural  sciences, 
their  verbal  SAT's  were  higher  than  their  math,  and  they  generally  stated 
that  they  found  the  material  in  psychology  especially  interesting.  Another 
interesting  factor  is  that  a number  of  them  were  preparing  to  be  elementary 
or  high  school  teachers.  This  bears  on  their  lack  of  rebellion,  in  that 
they  probably  identified  with  the  role  of  the  teacher,  and  didnfft  look  for- 
ward to  having  troublesome  Students  themselves.  It  also  seems  that  psychol<= 
ogy  would  be  a personally  relevant  subject  to  those  interested  in  teaching, 
and  this  would  tend  to  help  them  enjoy  the  material  in  the  course. 

The  compliance  which  is  part  of  a general  interpersonal  style  for  these 
people  brings  with  it  a reliance  on  extrinsic  motivation  to  stimulate  their 
learning  experiences  as  students.  They  work  because  their  parents  expect 
them  to,  because  they  are  preparing  for  the  future,  because  the  teacher  will 
grade  them  and,  for  some  females  who  find  the  teacher  especially  attractive, 
because  work  will  bring  them  praise  and  attention.  They  tend  to  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do  in  the  course,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  they  achieve  at 
about  the  level  one  would  expect  given  their  ability.  One  gets  the  impression 
that  were  it  not  for  these  outside  motivators  they  would  be  pleased  not  to 
have  to  do  any  work  at  all,  even  though  they  do  find  this  work  interesting 
while  they  are  doing  it.  Thus  in  a discussion  of  different  plans u for  weighting 
paper  grades,  RK  points  out  that  with  one  plan  people  could  slough  off  on 
the  last,  most  important  paper;  and  SR  states:"when  I get  praise  (from  parents) 

I know  I really  deserve  it.  Mr.  C hands  out  praise  a little  too  readily. 

With  Mr.  C's  early  praise,  they  may  quit.”  In  a discussion  of  whether  pec.  w 


should  be  called  on  in  the  discussion,  SA  says  that  would  be  a good  idea 
because  sometimes  she  has  to  be  forced  to  put  her  ideas  together,  and,  later, 
that  "it's  like  studying  for  a test,  you  don't  do  it  unless  you  have  to." 

>And  two  cluster  one  people  bring  up  the  question  of  whether  there  will  be 
class  the  next  time  in  Mr.  B's  section,  since  there  is  to  be  a special  un- 
iversity event . It  would,  we  think,  be  extremely  rare' to  find  one  of  these 
students  getting  so  engrossed  in  a fascinating  problem  in  one  course  that  he 
would  let  another  course  slip,  or  getting  so  caught  up  in  a lecture  or  a 
discussion  that  he  wouldn8 t‘  notice  as  soon  as  the  hour  was  over.  These  stu- 
dents, while  good  students,  could  not  be  called  intellectuals.  The  major 
portion  of  their  excitement  about  life  is  devoted  to  areas  outside  the  aca- 
demic sphere.  In  class  they  fulfill  the  requirements  steadily  whether  or  not 
they  are  especially  interested  in  them  and  they  have  their  real  fun  elsewhere. 

This  cluster  is  predominantly  female,  and  this  makes  a lot  of  sense  in 
terms  of  the  traditional  role  expectations  which  define  females  as  passive 
and  non-rebellious . The  females  in  this  cluster  do  tend,  in  fact,  to  take 
rather  traditional  views  of  themselves.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  devoted 
to  careers,  and  if  they  do  mention  careers,  they  are  in  a traditionally  fem- 
inine sphere,  such  as  teaching.  In  the  classes,  they  tend  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  discussions  of  feminine  issues  such  as  child  rearing  and  maternal 
deprivation,  and  to  make  feminine  comments  such  as  MR's  exclamation  about 
Skinner's  baby  box,  "Did  he  do  that  with  a child?"  The  use  of  a strategy 
which  is  usually  considered  female  does  not  seem  to  distress  the  males  in 
this  cluster  or  make  them  feel  inadequate.  They  seem  to  view  the  classroom 
in  a traditional  way,  and  to  see  their  proper  role  as  a rather  passive  one. 

They  do  not  participate  very  much  on  the  whole,  and  those  males  who  do  part- 
icipate more  find  it  important  to  see  the  teacher  in  colleagual  terms  than 
do  the  hi  participating  females.  For  most  of  the;  males,  this  is  just  a sector 
of  their  life  and  they  don't  feel  any  threat  to  their  maleness  elsewhere  in 
taking  a traditionally  passive  student  role  in  this  class. 

Given  the  predispositions  and  characteristics  which  we  have  discussed, 
we  would  like  now  to  discuss  the  kinds  of  classes  in  which  the  cluster  1 people 
seem  to  be  most  comfortable  and  then  describe  their  actual  behavior  in  class. 

There  do  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  classes  which  disturb  these  people 
to  some  degree,  although  they  seem  to  be  able  to.  get  along  and  continue 
with  the  task  in  almost  any  class  situation,  even  if  feeling  somewhat  un- 
comfortable. One  of  these  is  one  which  does  not  reward  them  even  when  they 
are  doing  their  best.  Their  intellectual  ability  is  only  about  average  for 
the  university  they  attend,  and  when,  as  in  class  D,  a teacher  comes  along 
who  goes  too  fast  for  them  in  presenting  material  and  is  scornful  of  many  of 
the  contributions  they  make  in  class,  so  that  they  are  not  receiving  their 
customary  extrinsic  rewards,  they  will  become  somewhat  distressed,  and  this 
is  seen  in  some  of  the  interviews  from  people  in  that  class. 

Another  kind  of  class  which  may  upset  them  is  one  in  which  the  teacher 
has,  in  their  opinion,  relinquished  too  much  control.  In  this  case  they  may 
feel  that  the  requirements  of  the  course  are  not  clear  enough.  Thus  in  the 
two  classes  where  there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion,  the  cluster  1 people, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  discussions,  also  tended  to  say  that  they  wandered 
too  much  or  were  too  trivial.  They  wanted  the  teacher  to  take  more  control 
and  make  sure  all  the  material  was  covered.  They  tended  to  do  most  of  their 
participation  and  most  of  their  enactment  at  the  times  when  the  teachers  were 
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most  in  control.  They  were  most  comfortable  when  the  teacher  was  proactive, 

when  he  talked  a lot„  They  enjoy  learning  in  a rather  pssive  manner  the 

things  the  teacher  has  to  tell  them,  and  don’t  trust  their  fellow  students 

to  talk  about  important  things . Their  ideal  teacher,  as  JM  put  it,  "has  all  3 

the  answers".  In  conjunction  with  this  feeling,  they  also  wanted  to  maintain 

a traditional  distance  between  the  teacher  and  the  students . Som^  especially 

the  females,  may  be  attracted  to  the  teacher,  and  this  helps  motivate  them  to 

work,  but  they  are  content  to  keep  this  at  a distance  and  would  be  uneasy  if 

it  shifted.  On  the  only  measure  we  have  of  the  TAS  for  these  students,  the 

final  evaluation,  the  cluster  1 students  on  the  average  said  that  the  teacher 

was  too  much  of  a person.  They  felt  uncomfortable  when  he  left  a traditional  j 

stance  and  tried  to  become  closer  to  the  students  as  people  in  their  own  right. 

Thus  GC  states  in  his  interview  that  he  wouldn't  be  uncomfortable  on  a train 

with  the  teacher  because  he  knows  what  he  said  wouldn't  affect  his  grade.  It 

doesn't  even  occur  to  most  people  to  consider  the  effect  on  their  grade,  and 

JG  says  that  she  is  afraid  to  get  too  close*  to  the  teacher,  she's  afraid  of 

buttering  him  up.  Thus  concern  with  the  role  of  tiie  teacher  as  dispenser  of  ' 

extrinsic  rewards  prevents  them  from  seeing  him  as  a person  with  whom  they 

could  enjoy  a relationship  which  might  have  its  own  intrinsic  rewards. 

This  cluster  does  much  of  the  routine  work  when  the  class  is  going 
smoothly.  They  ask  and  answer  questions,  volunteer  information,  and  they  lead 
discussions  when  that  is  a part  of  the  classroom  structure.  After  class,  they 
may  ask  for  dittos  if  they  have  missed  any,  or  stay  to  "clear  up  a few 
points",  as  GC  said.  Mostly  they  do  not  get  too  involved  with  other  than 
cognitive  work  in  the  class,  they  rarely  express  any  strong  emotion. 


The  main  concern  of  this  group  seems  to  be  understanding  the  material. 
They  serve  an  important  function  in  the  class  in  that  they  usually  do  under- 
stand it  rather  well.  Teachers  sometimes  check  with  them  when  they  are 
afraid  that  they  may  have  lost  the  class,  and  they  are  fairly  certain  to  have 
been  paying  attention,  and  to  be  able  to  reassure  the  teacher  that  he  was 
clear  enough  or  else  tell  him  where  he  wasn't.  They  do  the  reading  and  the 
other  assignments,  and  understand  them  too,  so  that  they  can  answer  questions 
on  them  in  class.  They  also  seem  to  have  a good  sensitivity  to  the  cognitive 
goals  of  the  teacher,  to  understand  the  rationale  behind  his  method  of  organ- 
ization and  presentation  of  the  material.  Thus,  Class  D,  during  a discussion 
of  what  classes  should  be  like  which  is  filled  with  a number  of  emotion- 
laden comments  expressing  anxiety  and  hostility,  JP  suggests  as  goals, 
"appreciation  of  the  science"  and  "presentation  of  a climate  of  thinking  on 
the  subject."  Both  of  these  are  accepted  with  great  relief  by  the  teacher,  as 
they  reflect  rather  well  what  his  actual  goals  are',  and  seem  to  have  aroused 
little  disruptive  affect  in  JP. 

This  emphasis  on  understanding  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a propensity  to 
accept  the  statements  of  teachers  and  authors  of  readings  without  questioning 
their  accuracy  or  usefulness,  as  long  as  they  are  easy  to  understand.  The 
clearest  example  of  this  comes  when  Class  B starts  to  discuss  ‘the  lecture  on 
sexual  symbolism  in  Cinderella.  This  was  a lecture  which  aroused  a great  deal 
of  emotion  in  most  of  the  class,  and  led  to  a spirited  discussion  which  chal- 
lenged the  assumptions  of  psychoanalysis,  and  by  implication,  the  teacher. 

The  discussion  started  with  Mr.  B asking  the  class  what  they  thought  of  the 
lecture.  J1R  raised  her  hand  and  said,  "I  thought  it  was  a good  lecture,  it 
was  easy  to  understand." 
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In  addition  to  their  reluctance  to  question  authorities,  this  cluster 
shows  no  desire  to  fight  with  their  fellow  class  members,  as  do  many  of  the 
males  especially  in  other  clusters . They  gain  their  status  in  the  teacher's 
eyes  not  by  defeating  other  students,  but  by  being  loyal  and  understanding,  and 
not  causing  trouble 0 This  lack  of  need  to  fight  is  shown  in  their  question- 
naires where  they  say  that  they  are  not  very  distressed,  and  neither  are  the 
other  students;  unlike  some  other  clusters,  they  feel  no  need  to  derogate  the 
other  students  if  they  are  to  feel  good  themselves. 

This  group  is  not  solely  interested  in  understanding  things..  They  also 
find  the  material  interesting  from  a personal  point  of  view.  The  females  who 
are  high  participators  (the  group  on  the  average  is  not  very  high  on  partici- 
pation but  a few  members  are  quite  high)  are  likely  to  bring  up  personal  ex- 
amples, and  to  have  some  desire  to  be  analyzed  by  the  teacher.  This  is  partly 
connected  to  the  fact  that  they  are  attracted  to  the  teacher,  and  this  passive- 
receptive  but  personalized  model  of  learning  is  very  pleasant  for  them.  As 
we  have  mentioned,  the  subject  is  interesting  feom  the  point  of  view  of  pros- 
pective teachers  or  mothers,  or  for  one  male,  industrial  managers.  As  well 
as  the  personal  examples  of  psychological  phenomena,  this  cluster  may  also 
discuss  applications  of  theory  to  vocations  or  activities  which  interest  them 
personally. 

When  one  thinks  of  work  as  a creative  integration  of  intellectual,  cog- 
nitive and  affective  components  of  the  situation  at  hand,  the  people  in  this 
cluster,  while  they  do  contribute  to  work  in  the  classroom  are  lacking  a com- 
plete realization  of  it  in  themselves.  Since  they| never  differentiate  them- 
selves from  authorities,  they  are  left  to  rely  heavily  on  those  authorities 
for  their  own  ideals  and  ideas.  They  cannot,  without  pulling  away  on  their 
own,  develop  creative  reintegrations  of  themselves  and  others,  of  their  own 
thoughts  developed  from  their  own  experiences  and  the  thoughts  of  teachers 
and  writers  and  psychologists.  They  may  apply  things,  but  they  are  not  good 
at  innovating.  They  will  not  be  the  people  who  will  come  up  with  an  idea 
that  goes  beyond  the  teacher's  theory,  or  integrates  it  in  a new  way  with  some- 
one else's  theory.  In  fact,  since  they  are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  mat- 
erial for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  for  the  rewards  which  it  can  bring  them, 
they  do  not  even  read  things  outside  the  course;  they  don't  try  to  look  at 
the  field  from  any  perspective  than  that  chosen  by  the  teacher.  Their  under- 
standing of  that  perspective  will  be  helpful  in  discussions,  and  certainly 
can  take  a part  in  work  in  the  group,  where  there  are  other  kinds  of  people 
to  fill  other  roles.  But  in  their  own  cognitive  worlds,  their  suppression 
of  negative  affect  prevents  them  from  being  very  creative  or  original  in 
thinking  about j the  ideas  with  which  the  class  deals. 

i ' 

We  might  say  that  it  may  be  relevant  to  keep. in  mind  while  thinking 
about  this  cluster  that  most  of  them  are  freshmen,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  just  beginning  to  experience  the  process  of  differentiation  which 
Erikson  calls  the  identity  crisis  and  which  seems  to  be  a crucial  part  of 
the  first  couple  of  years  at  college  for  many  students.  In  later  classes  they 
may  be  members  of  different  clusters.  But  for  now,  while  they  are  in  this  clus 
ter,  they  are  a part  of  that  classroom  for  that  teacher.  We  might  suggest  that 
there  are  a couple  of  ways  of  treating  these  students  which  probably  are  less 
useful  in  helping  lead  the  class  toward  productive  work  than  some  others.  One 
way  ib  to  discount  or  scorn  their  contributions  because  they  may  not  be  as  im- 
pressive as  occasional  sparks  of  brilliance  from  other  students.  This  would 


discount  all  the  important  work  that  they  do,  and  means  hoping  for  the 
impossible,  to  have  brilliance  all  the  time.  Another  is  to  mistake  what 
they  are  doing  for  all  that  can  be  expected  of  work,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  contributions  and  not  try  to  encourage  other  students  who  may 
be  more  troublesome  but  perhaps  also  more  potentially  creative  to  also 
take  part  in  the  work  of  the  class. 


Cluster  2 


Factors: 

El : Consent 

.01 

LO:  Enactment 

.01 

Exhibition 

.01 

Concealment 

.05 

Categories: 

HI:  Dependency 

.01 

ID:  Resisting 

.05 

Anxiety 

Independence 

.05 

Expression 

.01 

Count  er dependency 

.01 

Depression 

.05 

Denial  of  ' 

Level  One 

.05 

Depression 

.05 

Par tic ipation 

.05 

With  16  females  and  12  males,  this  is  a large  cluster,  and  one  which 
forms  an  important  part  of  evety  teacher's  experience  with  his  students. 

Its  members  are  somewhat  angry  on  the  inside,  but  mostly  frightened  on  the 
outside,  very  dependent  on  the  teacher  for  knowledge  and  support,  and  very 
anxious  about  being  evaluated.  Their  anxiety  keeps  most  of  them  from  doing 
anything  we  might  call  work  in  the  classroom;  but  for  many  of  them,  something 
about  this  class  becomes  an  important  part  of  an  experience  of  growth  and 
change  and  personal  learning,  of  which  the  anger  and  fear  were  a painful 
but  necessary  part. 


With  cluster  1 we  found  in  the  parents  a mixture  of  parental  affection 
and  high  standards,  a combination  which  is  hard  to  rebel  against  but  which 
leads  to  contentment  in  the  students  involved.  For  the  people  in  cluster  2, 
the  past  was  not  so  happy.  There  were  high  standards,  strict  rules,  and 
probably  liberal  punishment,  but  as  they  describe  it,  the  accompanying  love 
was  insufficient  or  absent.  Some  of  them  had  parents  who  were  absent  a lot, 
for  one  a parent  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  for  a good  many  more  their 
parents  just  didn't  seem  to  give  them  enough  affection.  Thus  LC  says,  "My 
father  doesn't  relate  to  children  well.  He's  always  pushing  us ..We  have  more 
responsibility  than  great  love."  BP  says  that  he  only  talked  to  the  teacher 
on  time  outside  of  class  but  "he  probably  knows  me  better  than  my  parents." 
And  in  class  one  day  during  a discussion  of  cognitive  development  in  children, 
VR  says,  "In,  like  a child  when  a child  is  about  2,  adults  speak  softly  to 
a child  and  they  kind  of  whisper  because  the  baby's  sleeping  most  of  the  time 
and,  then  all  of  a sudden  they'll  do  something  wrong  and  they're  yelled  at 
and  this  hits  them  at  that  time  and  the  reaction  is  maybe  they'll  pick  up 
something  and  throw  it  back." 

There  are  a number  of  possible  reactions  to  the  lack  of  love  which 
these  people  perceive  in  their  parents,  and  for  this  cluster  the  norm  seems 
to  be  that  a number  of  these  different  reactions  are  mixed  in  each  person. 
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On  the  one  hand,  these  students  feel  helpless  and  dependent,  they  are  easi  y 
togjrt , and  they  try  their  very  hardest,  over  and  over  again,  to  win  love 
through  accepting  and  carefully  following  the  standards  of  authorities . 

BP  identifies  with  the  standards  of  his  parents,  says  that  they  raised  him 
well,  and  thinks  that  young  adults  are  naive;  MC  in  her  interview  worries 
that  she  ought  to  keep  talking  because  the  tape  recorder  is  going.  But  this 
strategy  of  trying  to  please  authorities  by  carefully  following  their  standards 
was  never  very  successful  at  winning  love  from  these  people8 s parents,  and 
following  it  alone  would  not  make  them  happy. 


Another  possible  reaction  for  lack  of  love  or  attention  is  anger,  and 
one  can  see  quite  a lot  of  anger  in  the  interviews  with  these  students.  But 
with  strict  and  demanding  parents,  anger  is  a dangerous  thing,  and  for  c J- 
dren  of  very  religious  parents,  who  make  up  a portion  of  the  member sh  p o 
this  cluster,  anger  in  themselves  arouses  great  guilt.  So  the  idea  of  actually 
expressing  the  anger  they  feel  is  a very  threatening  one  for  this  group.  T*us 
we  see  that  not  only  do  they  not  tend  to  engage  in  any  rebellious  behavior  in 
class  but  they  get  very  anxious  when  other  students  express  hostility,  eit  er 
towards  the  teacher  or  towards  each  other.  Their  anger  is  usually  not  uncon- 
scious, they  are  aware  of  it,  but  it  is  kept  under  tight  control,  at  least  at 
this  stage  in  their  lives,  out  of  fear  of  the  consequences  which  might  to now 

its  expression. 


Neither  bottled-up  anger  nor  anxious  dependence  leads  to  a very  happy 
state  for  these  students,  and  most  of  them  tend  to  be  depressed  and  dissat- 
isfied with  themselves.  When  asked  to  name  metaphors  which  would  describe 
themselves,  they  are  likely  to  use  such  expressions  as  "color  me  blue  or 
"the  dull  one";  and  a not  atypical'  set  of  self-descriptive  adjectives  is 

"lazy,  shy,  dreamer,  hungry",  , 


For  a couple  of  people  in  this  cluster,  .there  is  a special  problem 
due  to  membership  in  an  ethnic  minority  group.  The  special  problems  of  re 
jection  faced  by  such  people  and  likely  reactions  to  this  problem  are  well 
illustrated  by  one  black  member  of  class  C.  MN  said  in  his  interview... 
stopped  coming  to  class... I didn” t want  to  talk  about  race... Being  put  on 
the  spot... I want  them  to  know  that  I could;  hate.  That  they  could  be  bump 

off.  They  do." 


There  seem  to  be  some  differences  between  the  male  and  female  members  of 
this  cluster  which  are  important.  This  cluster,  like  cluster  1,  is  predom- 
inantly female,  and  once  again  it  fits  rather  well  with  cultural  definitions 
of  the  female  role.  But  in  cluster  one  the  females  are  satisfied  with  t e r 
role  whereas  the  females  in  this  cluster  give  considerable  evidence  of  dis- 
satisfaction. While  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  the  femals  in  this  cluster 
several  of  them  seem  to  feel  a particular  inadequacy  in  comparison  with  men, 
and  a particular  hostility  toward  men.  VR  is  a person  with  particular  reason 
to  be  angry  with  me.  In  her  interview  she  tells  that  she  has  two  brothers 
who  were  favored  over  her  and  allowed  to  do  things  she  wasn8t  because  she  was 
a girl.  She  says  her  older  brother,  who  she  says  resembles  her  teacher,  sat 
back  during  two  times  when  her  life  was  in  danger  and  didn't;  try  to  save  er. 
Her  father  was  strict  and  dogmatic  with  her,  yelled  at  her,  and  still  treats 
her  like  a child,  but  pressures  her  to  get  high  grades,  and  tells  her  that  it 
she  flunks  out,  then  that's  it,  she”s  through.  LC,  in  referring  to  a discus- 
sion of  maternal  deprivation  in  Class  B,  says,  "boys  will  always  be  bigotted^ 
anyway.  I never  worked  with  boys,  and  thought  we  were  all  equal. .we  re  not. 
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Others  of  the  females  in  this  cluster  are  trying  to  live  up  to  brothers  or 
fathers  who  they  feel  have  more  intellectual  competence  than  they,  and  are 
I frustrated  by  that.  Still  others  would  like  to  pursue  careers  in  addition 

| to  being  mothers,  but  don't  expect  to  be  able  to,.‘and  are  somewhat  angry 

about  that  . 

These  females  do  not  express  their  anger  any  more  than  do  the  other 
members  of  this  cluster „ But  some  of  them  seem  to  feel  to  some  extent  that 
they  are  playing  a role  when  they  act  dependent  and  submissive,  and  that 
f manipulation  of  men  is  one  function  which  that  role  serves  for  them,  The 

interview  with  WN  gives  us  one  example  of  this  attitude;  when  asked  to  imagine 
what  Mr.  C's  wife  would  be  like  she  said,  "She  doesn't  feel  dependent  on  him, 

but  makes  him  think  she  is," 

i; 

r The  males  in  Cluster  One  seem  to  have  their  main  sources  of  self  esteem 

J outside  the  academic  world,  and  weren't  bothered  by  acting  fairly  passive 

and  non-rebellious  in  the  class.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  males  in  this 
cluster.  They  are  more  caught  up  in  feeling  inadequate  and  incompetent,  and 
t;  wishing  that  they  could  be  stronger  and  perhaps  fight  a rebellion  success- 

fully, They  do  seem  to  show  a little  more  hostility  toward  the  teacher  than 
| do  the  females  in  this  cluster,  and  their  rebellion  seems  ineffectual  next 

to  that  of  the  more  hostile  males  in  some  of  the  other  clusters.  Thus  MO 
argued  with  Mr.  C about  the  answer  to  an  exam  question  and  clearly  loses 
the  argument,  A little  later  in  the  same  class  session  he  tries  to  argue 
about  a question  which  was  supposed  to  be  a gift,  and  which  only  three  people 
missed.  When  these  people  try  to  rebel,  they  are  likely  to  pick  issues  which 
make  their  rebellion  easy  to  put  down. 


One  of  the  most  pervasive  issues  in  this  group  is  the  members'  feelings 
of  intellectual  incompetence.  This  feeling  has  some  basis  in  reality  factors 
their  scores  on  the  verbal  SAT  are  significantly  lower  than  those  of  the 
other  clusters  combined.  Their  feelings  of  inadequacy  are  further  accentua- 
ted, however,  by  their  generally  low  self-esteem  and  their  particular  need 
to  please  authorities  combined  with  their  doubts  that  they  will  be  able  to  do 
so.  Thus  VR,  whose  father  is  pressuring  her  to  get  good  grades,  says  "My 
father  may  overestimate  my  mentality.  The  other  kids  seem  smarter  than  me." 
CG  says  she's  afraid  to  say  anything  in  class,  that  what  the  other  students 
say  seems  deeper  and  she's  afraid  of  being  laughed  at.  1LJ,  when  asked  to 
title  the  class  says  "intelleetuals--especially  the  four  up  front".  BP 
wonders  "if  I really  have  the  ability  to  think  as  deeply  as  EL  and  GC  do"; 
and  PL  says,  "Some  students  seem  way  over  my  head"  and  later  states  that  if 
he  were  on  a train  with  his  teacher,  "I'd  probably  ask  questions  that  would 
be  over  my  head... he'd  realize  that  and  give  superficial  answers.  We'd  get 
off  the  subject  of  psychology." 

’This  feeling  of  incompetence,  together  in  many  cases  with  persistent 
external  pressures,  especially  from  parents,  combine  to  make  this  cluster 
tremendously  concerned  about  grades.  This  concern  is  so  pressing  that  it 
often  overshadows  all  other  aspects  of  the  course.  Thus  PL  says,  "This  is 
one  class  I really  need  a grade  in.,, I just  need  the  mark  so  badly. . .there's 
so  much  anxiety  from  him  not  telling  how  he's  going  to  mark."  SG  says,  "My 
parents  expect  good  grades  from  me.  I'm  the  family  failure";  and  LW  is 
worried  about  her  grades,  saying  that  she  doesn't  think  the  teacher  asks 
questions  which  fit  with  what's  been  said  in  class,  and  since  she  can't  get 
the  right  answers  on  tests,  she  would  advise  a friend  to  switch  out  of  that 
class . 
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This  anxiety  about  grading  tends  to  make  these  people  somewhat  un- 
comfortable with  the  discussion  mode  in  class,  for  they  are  afraid  they  are 
not  learning  enough  facts  to  do  an  adequate  job  on  the  tests.  Thus,  when 
asked  what  hints  they  would  give  to  friends  who  were  going  to  be  in  that 
class,  PK  says,  "Take  notes  on  everything  he  says"  and  BR  says,  "The  tests 
are  based  on  the  readings,  skip  the  general  discussions  except  when  the  teacher 
talks,  there0 s not  much  information  otherwise,"  and  when  Mr.  B suggests  that 
they  change  their  format  to  a discussion  led  mainly  by  students,  PL>  suggests, 
"Could  it  be  possible  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  either  to  discuss  with  you 
as  a coordinator  or  for  you  to  wrap  it  up  at  the  end?  1 want  to  be  able  to 
take  notes 


II 


For  these  people  especially,  and  also  for  other  students,  the  issue  of 
grades  is  so  crucial  that  the  final  grade  can  cast  a happy  glow  or  a pall  of 
bitterness  over  the  memory  of  the  course,  and  can  have  a great  deal  to  do 
With  whether  a person  takes  any  more  courses  in  that  area.  Two  years  after 
her  class  was  over,  PK  states  that  she  "never  took  more  psychology  because  I 
didn't  do  as  well  in  it  as  I should  have,"  and  lowers  her  rating  of  the 
instructor.  For  other  people,  there  is  the  opposite  effect.  For  this  group 
which  is  so  unsure  of  itself  and  so  afraid  of  negative  evaluation,  grades  are 
a very  powerful  reinforcer,  and  are  probably  taken  much  more  seriously  as 
an  indicator  of  intellectual  stature  in  the  field  and  of  personal  worth 
than  most  teachers  would  wish  in  giving  them. 


This  discomfort  seems  to  be  part  of  a larger  phenomenon  which  seems  rather 
ironic.  Some  of  these  people  are  actually  afraid  to  get  involved  with  the 
material.  They  are  afraid  that  if  they  get  very  interested  then  they  will 
want  to  think  about  it  and  talk  about  it,  and  if  they  do  that,  they  will  not 
have  the  time  to  learn  it  in  such  a way  that  they  can  repeat  it  on  tests . 

Thus  MO-9  says  the  Mr.  D is  not  a good  teacher  for  her,  but  that  he  would 
be  for  others  who  could  follow  his  thoughts  better.  She  likes  the  depth  with 
which  he  covers  the  material  because  it°s  interesting,  but  it's  not  good  for 
her  grade.  MO-7  says  "As  it  progressed  I got  more  interested.  I fell  down 
on  the  exams  though";  R©  says  that  his  difficulty  with  the  material  came 
because  he  was  thinking  about  it  too  much;  and  PK  says,  "If  he'd  only  lecture 
I'd  get  a lot  more.... I'm  afraid  we're  not  covering  what  we  should  be... the 
prime  purpose  we're  here  for  is  grades.  I enjoy  getting  underneath  these 
things  but  gradewise  it  isn't  going  to  help  me." 


The  performance  of  members  of  this  cluster  in  class  tends  to  mirror 
their  dependency  and  anxiety  but  not  very  much  of  their  anger.  One  of  the 
frequent  comments  they  make  is  that  they  do  not  understand  something;  they 
often  ask  the  teacher  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  or  to  clarify  it.  Sometimes 
they  express  feelings  of  inferiority,  as  when  CT, ,in  a discussion  of  whether 
people  should  be  called  on,  says  that  lots  of  times  she  thinks  what  she  has 
to  say  isn't  as  good  as  other  people's  and  that's  why  she  doesn't  talk  more. 


They  tend  to  act  rather  helpless  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  need 
the  teacher.  Thus  when,  in  the  first  session,  Mr.  C asks  if  everybody  knows 
about  the  reserve  book  procedure,  it  is  WN,  a member  of  cluster  2,  wV>  says 
she  doesn't.  He  asks  her  if  she  has  a friend  in  class,  and  she  says  no. 


They  show  a great  deal  of  anxiety  about  testing  and  other  evaluative 
procedures,  and  not  a few  of  their  comments  are  about  those  issues--they  ask  for 
details  about  grading,  how  much  things  will  count,  which  things  they  will  have 
to  know,  etc.  They  also  show  their  anxiety  about  that  issue  in  discussions  of 
other  issues,  as  when  LW,  in  a discussion  of  teaching  machines,  asks  "Are  you 
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tested  on  this  material  later?...!  don't  see  how  you  could  do  an  essay,  and 
combine  all  the  different  things.  They  generally  take  careful  notes,  and  this 
may  be  disconcerting  to  a teacher  who  is  trying  to  be  democratic  and  lead 
fascinating  dicussions.  When  Mr.  A asks  the  class  why  they  wrote  down  what 
he  just  said,  it  is  LW  who  says  she  did  because  she  had  never  heard  that  word 
used  before. 

The  people  in  this  group  tend  to  express  their  thoughts  and  even  their 
questions  in  a very  tentative  manner  and  often  need  encouragement.  They  are 
easily  silenced  by  punitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  C and  Mr.  D 
are  good  examples  of  teachers  who  handle  theae  students  very  differently. 

Mr.  C has  a very  warm  manner;  he  tends  to  accept  all  the  students  comments  with 
enthusiasm  and  de-emphasize  grades.  He  is  very  willing  to  help  those  who  are 
discouraged  or  confused.  This  attitude  is  typified  by  an  interaction  with  WN. 
Mr.  C asks  if  there  are  any  questions  on  Harlow,  and  says  "Miss  N has  a 
questioning  look."  WN  says  "I'm  just  not  sure  about  the  independent  variable,  ^ 
but  I'll  get  it."  Mr.  C answers,  "We'll  see  if  we  can  nurture  it  a little  bit." 
Mr.  D,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  stress  his  own  competence  and  to  be  some- 
what intolerant  of  those  who  are  less  intelligent  or  knowledgeable  than  he, 
and  scornful  of  the  comments  which  his  students  make.  The  cluster  2 people 
in  this  class  seem  to  get  a lot  of  wrong  answers  and  ask  a lot  of  stupid  ques- 
tions by  his  standards.  Even  when  they  answer  correctly,  he  may  ask  them 
another  question  which  follows  from  the  first,  at  which  point  they  often  get 
confused  and' cannot  answer.  Xn  session  4 of  this  class,  MR  says  she  doesn  t 
understand  something  and  asks  for  help.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  D discusses 
a girl  in  his  last  class  who  didn°t  understand  the  assignment  and  got  a D on 
it.  (Actually,  two  people  in  this  cluster  in  Mr.  D's  class  did  fail  the 
course).  An  especially  anxious  comment  from  Mr.  D's  class  is  made  by  DB. 

They  are  discussing  experiments  with  rats  and  he  asks  the  teacher  whether 
rats  ever  go  out  of  their  minds  because  they  are  cut  off  from  the  experi- 
menter . 

Anger  is  rarely  expressed  by  these  people  but  sometimes  it  comes  out 
in  an  indirect  way.  MO  makes  a speech  to  the  teacher  about  how  students 
shouldn't  be  able  to  fight  test  questions  because  "it's  sort  of  like  fighting 
city  hall.  I mean  you  made  up  the  test  and  X don't  like  to  argue  because 
usually  you've  got  an  answer  which  is  in  your  mind;  .. 0and  normally  a teacher 
won't  change  his  mind. ..Now  when  I think  of  it,  it  would  have  to  be  that  way 
somewhat.  Because  you're  our  teacher. . .if  we're  going  to  actually  get  anything 
out  of  this  course  I think  we'll  have  to  follow  close  to  what— the  way  you— 
your  plan  of  thinking  on  different  questions."  This  talk  sounds  somewhat 
guilt -inducing,  especially  given  that  he  tried  to  argue  about  a couple  of 
questions  in  a previous  session  and  failed  to  get  results. 

Another  example  of  subtle  anger  comes  from  CT,  who  when  Mr.  B asks  for 
some  negative  effects  of  punishment,  says  "the  person  who's  being  punished 
could  come  to  hate."  But  on  the  whole,  these  people  are  very  compliant,  and  so 
anxious  about  evaluation  of  various  kinds  that  at  least  during  class  time  they 
ar6n' t able  to  get  involved  in  the  material  or  look  at  it  from  an  independent 
task-oriented  point  of  view. 

Most  of  this  cluster's  participation  comes  in  the  first  half  of  the 
class,  and,  while  there  is  a slight  rise  in  enactment  at  the  very  end  of  the 
term  which  may  indicate  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  cluster  have  become 
more  capable  of  independence  in  the  class,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  very  little 
enactment . 
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The  wonderful  thing  about  these  people  is  not  what  they  do  in  class 
but  what  happens  to  many  of  them  outside  the  class  and  in  conjunction  with 
it.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  not  very  happy  with  themselves;  this  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  seems  to  provide  for  them  some  impetus  for  change.  Their 
manner  of  dealing  with  their  parents  was  to  accept  their  standards  and  avoid 
expressing  any  anger  they  might  feel  toward  them.  Now  at  this  time  in  their 
lives,  they  seem  to  be  looking  for  a different  way  of  dealing  with  people, 
one  which  would  allow  them  more  independence,  more  of  a feeling  of  self- 
esteem in  their  own  right,  and  more  freedom  of  expression.  Probably  partly 
because  of  their  readiness  for  change,  many  of  the  people  in  this  cluster 
report  that  this  particular  class  was  especially  important  to  them,  that  it 
influenced  their  development  in  significant  ways.  Some  of  them  report  this 
influence  during  the  course  and  on  the  final  evaluation.  For  other,  the 
importance  of  the  course  is  not  obvious  to  them  until  later.  The  ratings 
of  the  course  and  the  teacher  by  this  cluster  are  higher  relative  to  the  clusters 
after  two  years  than  they  are  immediately  following  the  course. 

. 1 4 

The  reasons  for  which  this  course  is  so  important  for  them  vary.  For 
some,  the  development  of  a personal  relationship  with  the  teacher  comes  to 
mean  a great  deal  to  them.  They  tend  to  emphasize  that  the  teacher  cared 
about  them,  that  he  "went  out  of  his  way"  for  them.  LC  because  much  more 
involved  in  the  class  after  the  teacher  asked  her  especially  to  tell  the  class 
aboqt  an  experience  she  had  told  him  outside  of  class.  VR  talked  to  the 
teacher  about  her  personal  problems  with  her  parents  and  the  liberal  university 
in  the  last  week  of  the  term.  When  BP  was  upset  about  a particularly  emotional 
class  discussion,  he  discussed  this  with  his  teacher;  the  teacher  found  this 
important  enough  to  discuss  the  general  issue  frith ,thq  class,  and  later  visited 
BP  when  he  was  in  the  hospital.  This  kind  of  thing  is  very  important  to  these 
Cluster  2 people,  because  they  have  a special  need  to  find  older  people  who 
care  about  them.  For  some  of  these  students  the  question  of  whether  a teacher 
will  listen  to  their  confidences  with  sympathy  is  the  most  crucial  aspect  of 
that  teacher's  role.  Thus  JH  says  the  ideal  instructor  should  "run  the  class 
on  a personal  relationship  level,"  "encourage  you  to  bring  problems  to  him," 
and  "be  sincere."  For  such  a student,  finding  a teacher  who  is  glad  to  talk 
to  him  can  be  a very  important  experience,  and  it  may  help  him  to  overcome  his 
anxiety  in  relation  to  authorities  to  some  degree  so  that  he  can  begin  to 
enjoy  cognitive  academic  work. 

To  some  of  the  students  in  this  group,  a factor  which  especially  in- 
volved them  in  this  course  was  an  independent  project  of  some  kind.  Several 
of  the  teachers  included  such  a project,  usually  an  experiment  designed  and 
carried  out  by  the  student  alone,  in  the  course  format.  Many  of  the  cluster  2 
students  stressed  the  value  of  this  project  on  their  final  evaluations  and  even 
two  years  later.  One  reason  why  such  a independent  effort  might  be  especially 
important  for  these  students  is  their  fear,  in  general,  of  being  independent 
at  ail.  To  carry  out  a major  project  entirely  on  their  own,  probably  represents 
for  these  people  an  important  step  away  from  the  pattern  of  careful  adherence 
to  standards  of  others  and  fear  of  individual  thinking.  We  would  expect  that 
many  of  these  people  were  rewarded  by  the  teacher  for  their  hard  work  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  regard,  and  such  a reward  might  also  be  very  significant 
for  people  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  punishment  or  indifference. 

These  people  are  very  unsure  of  themselves  in  the  social  as  well  as  in 
the  intellectual  spheres.  BR,  for  example,  says  in  his  interview,  "I  very  much 
dread  social  intercourse.'1  Because  of  this  mixture  of  insecurities,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  them  to  take  part  in  a discussion,  especially  in  a large  group; 
the  fact  that  they  talked  in  class  even  as  much  as  they  did  and  weren®  t in 
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cluster  8,  seems  to  be  a significant  accomplishment  and  an  indication  of 
emotional  involvement  in  the  class . PK,  for  example,  says  in  her  interview 
that  she  was  a discussion  leader  early  in  the  course,  and  was  involved  from 
then  on,  that  she  loved  the  course  and  changed  her  major  to  psychology . In 
class,  during  the  discussion  of  whether  people  should  be  called  on,  she  says 
that  this  is  the  easiest  class  she  has  ever  been  in  to  say  "I  don't  know  in, 
that  "this  is  a good  place  for  someone  who  wants  to  overcome"  fears  about 

saying  this. 

There  seems  to  be  an  important  relationship  between  the  actual  material 
in  the  field  of  psychology  and  the  fact  that  these  persons  tended  to  become 
very  involved  in  some  aspect  of  the  course.  One  way  in  which  this  seems  to 
be  relevant  is  that  psychology  is  not  as  yet  a tight-woven  science  which 
builds  upon  itself  in  a natural  progression,  and  which  is  easy  to  learn  as  a 
list  of  "facts"  to  be  memorized.  It  is  a collection  of  various  experiments, 
studies,  and  theoretical  writings,  which  are  difficult  to  integrate  and  which 
offer  few  solid  answers  to  meaningful  questions.  These  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  for  the  most  part  learned  in  their  past  that  there  is  truth  and 
untruth,  that  things  are  clear-cut  and  unambiguous.  Not  only  has  it  been 
important:  for  them  to  accept  what  authorities  say,  it  has  been  important  for 
the  authorities  to  be  sure  of  themselves  so  that  they  can  know  what  they  are 
supposed  to  believe.  It  is  important  to. them  that  they  not  be  confused 
in  their  view  of  the  world.  JH,  for  example,  describes  himself,  as  a "non- 
drinker, non-smoker,  not  mixed  up."  Because  of  this  predisposition  toward 
intolerance  of  ambiguity,  these  people  tend  to  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  to 
the  ambiguous  field  of  psychology.  BR,  for  example,  "didn't  like  the  idea 
that  there  isn't  any  proof  for  id  and  ego."  MR  said  psychology  was  "too 
unstructured,"  and  DS  was  angry  at  our  metaphor  check  list,  because  he  said 
it  was  "stretching  it  too  far  to  apply  metaphors  to  people."  Sometimes 
these  students  try  to  deny  the  ambiguity  in  psychology  so  they  can  adapt  to 
it.  When  asked  what  he  thought  about  the  idea  that  sex  was  a motivator  in 
people,  BP  said  "Well,  why  not,  it's  been  used  to  cure  thousands,  that's 
proof  enough  for  me";  and  PL  says  that  he  "wouldn't  take  issue  With  Freud ; 
it's  a bit  hard  to  believe  at  first,  but  it's  lasted  so  many  years  it  just 
can't  be  superfluous."  But  this  kind  of  denial  is  hard  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  the  teacher's  presentation  of  the  field,  and  eventually  these  students 
have  to  find  another  way  to  deal  with  the  ever-present  contradictions  in  the 
field. 

It  seems  to  be  important  that  refusal  to  accept  ambiguity  tends  to  be 
connected  with  compliance  with  parents  and  other  authorities,  and  with  belief 
that  they  know  all  the  answers.  Thus  CG  says,  "I'm  the  sort  who  will  read  it 
and  try  to  understand  what  he's  saying,  not  thinking  about  disagreeing."  RO 
says  that  if  he  were  on  a train  talking  to  Mr.  C,  "if  it  was  about  psychology, 
he'd  do  the  talking  because  he  knows  about  it." 

The  problem  of  how  to  handle  the  ambiguity  in  psychology  is  accentuated 
for  these  people  by  the  realization  that  once  one  acknowledges  that  nobody 
has  the  answers  to  some  questions,  then  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  believe 
that  authorities  have  the  answers  to  all  questions.  -This  implies  relinquishing 
to  some  extent  the  strategy  of  dealing  with  parents  and  others  by  believing 
absolutely  in  everything  they  say  and  trying  as  hard  as  possible  to  live  up 
to  their  ideals.  It  implies  that  many  questions  are  a matter  of  opinion,  and 
that  children  may  even  hold  different  opinions  from  their  parents.  On  the  one 
hand,  this  is  a difficult  idea  for  these  cluster  2 people  to  think  about; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  really  quite  angry  at  some 
level  and  that  they  are  hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  change  in  some  way. 
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We  would  expect  that  given  the  issues  with  which  they  are  concerned  and  their 
present  strategy  for  dealing  with  those  issues,  the  field  of  psychology  would 
influence  them  to  increase  their  acceptance  of  ambiguity  and  to  begin  to  be  less 
afraid  to  have  their  own  opinions  about  important  questions  in  their  lives. 

This  would  be.  especially  true  when  they  feel  warmly  toward  the  teacher  of  the 
course,  as  many  of  these  people  do. 


I But  the  number  of  students  in  this  cluster  who  change  their  major  to 

| psychology  or  change  their  career  plans  so  that  they  can  work  in  a field  which 

is  closely  related  to  psychology  as  a result  of  this  course  seems  too  high 
to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  teacher  alone.  This  group  of  people  must 
feel  a peculiar  affinity  with  the  field  itself. 

• • ** 


One  subgroup  of  people  in  this  cluster  seem  to  have  an  additional  reason 
for  appreciating  the  field  of  psychology.  A number  of  these  students  were 
brought-  up  in  very  religious,  or  at  least,  very  strictly  moral  homes,  where  they 
came  to  think  of  things  as  either  bad  or  good,  and  of  themselves  as  sinful 
whenever  they  could  not  live  up  to  the  very  strict  rules  taught  by  their 
parents.  For  them,  it  must  be  something  of  a relief  to  learn  about  a field 
which  says  that  the  expression  of  impulses  like  sex  and  aggression  can  sometimes 
be  a valuable  thing  and  their  suppression  can  sometimes  have  harmful  effects. 

Of  course,  relief  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  reaction  expressed  by  such 
people.  The  relation  between  psychology  and  traditional  morality  is  such  that 
it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  study  the  field.  They  are  likely  to  become  angry 
with  psychologists,  to  think,  as  MK  said,  that  they  are  perverted,  or  as  RM 
said,  that  Freud  is  horrifying.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  ambiguity  discussed 
above,  the  flexibility  which  pyschology  allows  on  moral  issues  offers  an 
alternative  way  of  viewing  things,  and  to  some  of  the  students  in  this  group 
who  feel  a particular  need  to  change,  this  alternative  may  be  helpful.  One 
}■  example  of  such  a student  is  PL,  who  was  surprised  and  pleased  when  his  teacher 

allowed  him  to  write  a paper  about  guilt,  and  who  wrote  on  his  final  evaluation 
that  the  course  had  influenced  him  by  changing  his  "outlook  on  religion- -It  had 
pointed  out  to  me  that  man  is  neither  good  nor  bad  inherently." 


Cluster  Three 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  this  cluster,  because  it  only 
includes  four  people,  and  with  such  a small  number  there  are  few  significant 
difference  in  the  paper »and -pencil  data.  It  is  not  as  easy  to  see  trends  in 
the  more  impressionistic  data.  We  can  make  out  some  interesting  patterns; 
but  with  such  a small  number  of  members,  it  seems  that  this  cluster  is  probably 
leas  important  than  some  others  in  the  general  makeup  of  the  classes  a teacher 
is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with.  Having  said  this,  we  can  still  look  and 
find  an  interesting  group  of  people,  three  of  whom  are  in  fact  high  participators 
and  one  or  two  of  whom  may  be  important  in  a given  class.  Basically,  we  would 
describe  these  people  as  depressed,  but  strong,  the  kind  of  people  who  use 
depression  to  spur  themselves  on  to  further  growth  and  development  of  their 
potential.  In  addition,  they  find  special  reasons  to  be  discouraged  in  these 
particular  classes;  but  they  are  also  especially  strong  in  these  classes, 
expecially  caught  up  in  the  process  of  growing,  in  that  they  tend  to  get 
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fairly  deeply  involved  in  the  material  and  take  a lot  more  of  psychology 
after  this. 

The  members  of  this  cluster  tend  to  say  often  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  themselves.  KE  says  "I  don’t  like  things  I see  in  myself  in  other  people ." 
"I've  been  persecuted  by  the  way  I talk  too  fast,  kind  of  whine."  TB  said 
many  times  in  class  that  he  was  a "slow  thinker,"  that  it  took  him  a long  time 
to  think  about  Mr.  B's  broad  imaginative  questions.  By  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  back  up  his  opinions  and  say  something,  the  discussion  would  be  on  something 
else. 


When  things  go  wrong  for  these  people,  they  tend  to  blame  themselves, 
and  not  turn  much  hostility  on  other  people.  For  example,  in  relation  to 
these  classes,  while  they  are  very  discouraged  with  the  way  it  is  going  for 
them,  they  like  their  teachers  a great  deal  and  rate  them  very  highly  relative 
to  the  other  clusters.  Thus  GC,  while  very  disturbed  at  the  way  he  was  being 
treated  by  the  teacher,  still  persisted  in  saying  "I'm  a firm  believer  in  self- 
improvement."  In  assuming  all  responsibility  themselves,  they  may  even  get 
upset  if  their  teachers  try  to  engage  in  any  self-deprecation.  When  KE  was 
asked  what  she  found  most  annoying  about  the  teacher,  she  said,  "At  first  it 
seemed  he  was  apologetic--th@  only  experience  he  had  to  draw  on  was  his  class 
last  term.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher." 

Concomitant  with  their  tendency  to  place  all  fault  on  themselves  comes 
a general  feeling  of  guilt  and  fantasies  that  they  may  hurt  or  destroy  others, 
especially  children.  BL,  for  example,  describes  the  girls  in  his  class  as 
"bent  physically  and  bent  mentally"  and  says  he  only  wants  to  have  boy 
children.  KE  says  she's  afraid  she  won’t  be  able  to  adequately  love  children, 
given  the  "deep  drains"  they  will  put  on  her;  and  TB  says  that  he  doesn't  want 
to  get  married  "because  I don't  want  to  have  a kid.  I would  probably  kill 
him." 


Besides  being  worried  about  their  own  potentiality  for  hurting  others, 
this  group  seems  somewhat  depressed  about  human  nature  in  general.  This  seems 
to  be  most  true  for  TB,  who  in  a discussion  of  concentration  camps  says  that 
people  think  the  Germans  had  a monopoly  on  cruelty  but  that  it's  been  going 
on  forever,  and  who  is  preoccupied  with  wanting  to  discuss  Lord  of  the  Flies 
and  questions  of  determinism  and  free  will  during  class. 

The  members  of  this  cluster  do  not  expect  their  depression  to  end  in 
any  short  period  of  time.  Their  projections  for  the  future  are  gloomy.  Thus 
KE  says  that  in  10  years  time  she  would  like  to  be  "serene  and  pleasant" 
but  that  she  expects  to  be  "confused  and  nasty";  TB  says  he'd  like  to  be 
happy,  and  expects  to  be  dead.  The  depression  seems  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  their  lives,  not  something  which  is  only  part  of  a particular  stage  in  their 
development . 

In  spite  of  their  depression,  this  group  seems  to  feel  that  they  possess 
an  underlying  strength  and  worth  which  is  considerable.  TB,  in  response  to  an 
interview  question  on  how  he  and  the  T would  handle  an  emergency,  says  that  he 
would  be  "cooler"  than  the  teacher.  KE  says  that  the  teacher  could  speak  to 
her  as  someone  on  the  same  mental  plane,  even  though  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
make  it  with  the  T socially.  She  also  mentions  that  she  thinks  she  has  an 
aptitude  for  the  social  sciences.  Finally,  there  are  some  adjectives  which  they 
used  to  describe  themselves  which  show  a mixture  of  the  strength  and  the  de- 
pression--from  KE,  "hyper -sensitive,  jealous,  relatively  intelligent,  immature 
where  it  shows,  mature  where  it  doesn't,  ambivalent";  and  from  GC,  "intelligent. 


strong,  serious,  lonely  (in  the  sense  of  a center  of  motivation),  honest." 

The  mixture  of  self-esteem  and  strength  with  depression  and  guilt  makes  us 
think  that  for  these  people  it  is  important  never  to  be  satisfied  with  them- 
selves because  they  want  to  continue  to  grow,  to  search  for  goals  worthy  of 
striving  for,  and  to  find  new  goals  beyond  the  ones  they  have  attained. 

They  seem  to  be  introspective  people,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  psychology 
seems  to  appeal  to  them  especially.  Their  introspection  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  they  need  continually  to  reappraise  themselves,  to  think  about  where 
they  are  in  relation  to  where  they  would  hope  to  be.  They  seem  to  be  over- 
achievers to  some  extent,  though  we  have  no  significant  data  on  this.  They 
tend  to  see  themselves  <&s  heading  for  professions  which  require  quite  a lot 
of  preparation  and  hard  work.  Even  the  on©  female  in  this  cluster  is  intent 
on  having  a career  along  with  children.  In  fact,  this  desire  is  an  important 
source  of  her  problems  in  this  class.  In  general,  they  are  an  independent 
group,  involved  in  their  own  concerns  and  process  of  growth.  They  seem  to 
see  the  material  in  this  course  from  the  perspective  of  these  concerns,  and 
find  it  fascinating  from  that  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  their  general  discouragement,  the  members  of  this  cluster 
find  reason  to  be  particularly  discouraged  in  these  classes.  Sometimes  the 
reasons  for  discouragement  are  primarily  connected  with  the  students  in  the 
class.  KE's  most  discouraging  moments  came  in  a vehement  discussion  with 
practically  the  whole  class,  both  male  and  female,  aligned  against  her,  when 
she  defended  mothers  who  worked  while  their  children  were  young.  She  became 
further  alienated  when  she  interpreted  a dream  as  penis  envy  in  class  and  shocked 
most  of  the  other  class  members.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  reasons  for  BL's 
discouragement  since  he  talked  very  little,  but  it  seems  that  when  he  did  talk 
the  class  was  prone  to  reject  his  suggestions.  TB  tended  to  talk  slowly  and 
lengthily  and  bored  most  of  the  class.  He  also  wanted  to  spend  a lot  of  time 
discussing  the  implications  of  Lord  of  the  Flies  and  the  class  wasn't  interested 
in  doing  this.  GC  °s  discouragement,  on  the  other  hand,  stemmed  mostly  from 
a relationship  with  his  teacher.  GC  identified  with  Mr.  D at  first  and  tried 
hard  to  win  his  approval,  but  Mr.  D met  his  frequent  approaches  with  scorn  and 
ridicule.  In  general,  one  might  say  that  their  problems  in  the  classes  were 
linked  to  their  independence,  in  that  their  attentiveness  to  their  own  goals 
and  to  the  unique  perspectives  from  which  they  view  the  course  may  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  others9  goals  may  be  incompatible  with  theirs. 

Their  hopes  for  the  course  are  idiosyncratic  and  they  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed to  some  extent  unless  they  happen  to  meet  a teacher  or  group  of 
students  who  share  their  particular  perspectives.  They  seem  to  understand 
this;  and  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  they  tend  to  place  fault  on  themselves 
more  than  on  others.  In  any  case,  they  rate  the  course  and  the  teacher  very 
highly  relative  to  other  clusters.  Their  discouragement  does  not  keep  them 
from  feeling  that  they  gained  a great  deal  from  the  experience.  They  all  take 
many  more  courses  in  psychology  and  seem  to  feel  that  this  course  had  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  them.  It  doesn9t  seem  that  there's  much  that  a teacher  could 
do  to  make  these  students  happier-~for  this  group,  discouragement  is  a part 
of  work  and  growth. 
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Perhaps  the  most  clearly  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  members  of  this 
cluster  (which  consists  of  9 males  and  3 females)  is  their  age.  They  are 
significantly  older  than  the  rest,  being  on  the  average,  between  their 
second  and  third  year  of  college,  while  most  of  this  sample  is  composed  of 
freshmen.  An  important  subgroup  of  them,  probably  the  most  prominent  members, 
is  also  especially  intelligent.  Thus  there  are  certain  natural  factors  which 
give  this  group  an  advantage  in  these  classes,  and,  together  with  particular 
personality  traits  and  backgrounds  which  we  shall  explore,  help  account  for  the 
independence  and  security  which  these  students  manifest  in  the  classroom. 

They  generally  seem  (juite  confident  of  themselves  and  are  not  often  threatened 
by  the  teacher,  the  work,  or  the  other  students.  They  remain  relatively 
independent  while  the  other  students  are  confused  or  anxious  or  angry,  looking 
at  the  material  relatively  objectively  and  working  with  it  in  creative  ways. 

There  is  no  one  background  which  leads  to  this  independence  for  all 
these  people.  Some,  like  EH,  report  that  their  parents  gave  them  a lot  of 
freedom  and  there  was  no  need  to  rebel.  They  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
empathize  with  their  parents  in  a somewhat  colleagueal  way  (CS  describes  his 
father  as  a "good  man  who  has  had  an  interesting  life").  They  have  been  able 
to  differentiate  themselves  from  their  parents  and  become  individuals  without 
a period  of  violent  separation.  Some  describe  their  parents  as  overprotective, 
like  PP,  who  says  his  parents  "should  learn  to  be  happy  when  their  children 
go."  They  are  able  to  separate  themselves  gently,  without  anger  and  with 
empathic  efforts  not  to  hurt  their  parents  too  much.  Most  of  them,  however, 
did  have  stormy  periods,  and  in  fact,  many  are  still  angry  with  their  parents 
--usually  for  being  too  authoritarian.  We  would  guess  that  there  was  a time 
when  they  were  angry  at  almost  all  authorities  and  would  have  been  likely  to 
be  more  rebellious  in  this  class,  but  at  this  point  in  their  lives  they  tend 
to  see  this  teacher  as  different  from  their  parents  and  worthy  of  more  respect. 
HT,  for  example,  says  that  Mr.  B "would  be  a fair  guy  as  a father.  He'd 
explain  things.  My  father  tells  me  to  do  things  and  since  I'm  stubborn,  1 
won't.  Vm  easily  won  over  if  anybody  tells  me  things  more  reasonably."  RW 
says  that  Mr.  C as  a father  of  a teenager  "would  not  have  too  many  problems 
with  control  like  some  parents.  He'd  understand.  He  would  not  be  like  my 
family."  It  seems  that  one  reason  why  the  people  in  this  group  feel  no  need 
to  rebel  in  this  class  may  be  related  to  a particular  aspect  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  may  in  fact  be  an  effect  rather  than- a cause.  As  part  of  their 
independence,  it  becomes  important  to  them  to  keep  a certain  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  teacher-- to  avoid  becoming  embroiled  emotionally.  It  seems 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  maintain  a relatively  independent  stance  when  you 
were  careful  not  to  become  too  involved.  This  non- involvement  probably  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  being  older,  most  of  them  have  already  chosen  a 
major  and  plan  to  limit  their  investment  in  the  field  of  psychology.  But  it 
also  seems  to  be  part  of  a well  thought-out  general  philosophy. 


This  group  shows  a remarkable  uniformity  in  its  ideas  of  education. 

Their  ideas  parallel  their  personal  independence  and  the  kind  of  non -involvement 
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discussed  above . Independence  is  a value  as  well  as  a style  for  them  and  is  a 
frequently-used  adjective  to  describe  themselves*  They  like  to  be,  as  RN 
put  it,  "free  to  move  around  and  explore *"  The  kind  of  class  they  like  best 
is  one  in  which  they  are  free  to  discuss  their  own  ideas*  They  like  seminars 
better  than  lectures*  They  seem  to  feel,  as  HT  put  it,  that  while  they  like 
the  information  the  teacher  gives  them,  they  can  just  as  easily  get  that  from 
the  reading;  as  PP  said,  that  the  most  important  thing  is  not  the  material 
itself  but  the  analysis  of  it-^which  is  best  done  in  a discussion*  Their 
ratings  of  this  class  are  closely  tied  to  their  desires  for  freedom  and  in- 
formality* If  they  saw  it  as  unusually  open  to  discussion,  they  tended  to 
like  it  more;  most  of  them  did  in  fact  see  it  that  way*  They  were  significantly 
high  on  the  item  "Students  were  free  to  comment"  on  the  final  evaluation. 

But  if  they  felt  that  it  was  becoming  less  free  at  some  time,  they  tended  to 
lose  interest  and  withdraw  or  express  anger*  Thus  RN  said  that  "since  the 
first  exam  there  has  been  animosity  between  Mr*  C and  the  class*  He  became 
more  authoritarian  and  the  class  lost  interest  right  then*  It's  better  when 
he9s  more  democratic*" 

The  desire  for  freedom  doesn9t  keep  these  students  from  appreciating 
what  the  teacher  has  to  offer  them*  In  discussions  of  teaching  machines  in 
two  classes,  this  cluster  tended  to  emphasize  that  the  teacher  was  an  important 
part  of  learning,  that  he  had  valuable  resources  and  was  needed  to  guide 
discussions  in  fruitful  directions*  While  they  tend  to  favor  colleagueal 
relationships  with  the  teacher,  where  teacher  and  student  work  together  on 
intellectual  tasks,  they  also  want  to  keep  teacher  and  student  roles  clearly 
distinct.  For  the  most  part  they  are  not  looking  for  intense  personal  relations 
with  the  teacher  outside  of  class,  nor  do  they  want  him  to  become  just  another 
peer  in  class.  It  is  important  for  them  that  a certain  distance  be  maintained 
along  with  the  freedom  and  informality  which  they  desire,  so  that  they  can 
carry  on  their  independent  work  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  from  the  expertise 
of  the  teacher* 

Having  looked  at  some  of  the  background  and  ideas  of  these  students,  we 
can  now  look  in  more  detail  at  their  actual  behavior  in  class.  Their  comments 
and  questions  are  generally  characterized  by  good  integrative  ability.  They 
very  frequently  bring  up  readings  which  are  relevant  to  the  topic  discussed, 
either  readings  from  other  parts  of  the  course  or  things  they  have  read  on 
their  own.  They  are  also  likely  to  contribute  relevant  personal  experiences 
and  expertise,  as  when  PP  played  an  important  part  in  a class  discussion 
about  autistic  children  because  he  had  worked  with  them*  But  they  do  not  rely 
only  on  past  experience  and  knowledge  to  bring  new  ideas  into  the  class.  They 
are  also  busy  thinking  about  the  new  material  which  is  being  discussed.  They 
have  ideas  for  new  experiments  or  alternative  hypotheses  or  explanations  for 
data*  If  a teacher  is  discussing  a theory  for  the  first  time,  this  group  is 
likely  to  suggest  additions  to  it* 

The  members  of  this  group  seem  to  look  at  psychology  from  individualistic 
perspectives  which  to  some  extent  limit  the  ways  in  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  course  or  to  contribute  to  the  course,  but  which  also 
can  enrich  the  class  by  broadening  the  perspectives  of  the  teacher  and  the  other 
students.  One  source  of  the  particular  vantage  points  from  which  these  people 
view  the  field  is  related  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  already  extensively 
involved  in  another  field  which  they  are  planning  to  major  in*  Some  members 
of  other  clusters  for  whom  this  is  true  tend  to  respond  to  this  fact  by  derogating 
psychology  for  not  being  as  good,  as  scientific,  as  concrete  or  as  interesting 
as  their  fields*  They  need  to  defend  their  choice  by  carefully  avoiding  invest- 
ment in  possible  alternatives*  But  the  members  of  this  cluster  are  able  to 
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enjoy  both  at  the  same  time  and  to  use  each  to  enrich  the  other.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  use  their  knowledge  of  other  areas  to  contribute  to  discussions  of 
psychological  questions,  as  when  DW  and  EH  both  talked  about  the  potentialities 
of  computer  programming  for  use  in  teaching  machines,  or  when  natural  scientists 
talked  about  the  construction  of  good  experiments  or  about  physiological 
aspects  of  behavior.  They  also  can  find  psychology  useful  in  relation  to  their 
fields,  as  with  PP,  who  is  interested  in  its  relevance  to  speech  therapy,  or 
DW,  who  wants  to  learn  about  industrial  relations  and  production  supervision. 
Even  those  few  students  in  this  group  who  are  planning  to  major  in  psychology 
have  already  made  this  choice  and  have  some  expertise  and  investment  in  a 
certain  sub-area  of  the  field  such  as  humanistic  or  experimental.  Therefore, 
they  are  also  in  the  position  of  having  individualistic  perspective  in  this 
respect. 

Aside  from  involvement  in  another  field,  there  are  more  general  and 
personal  reasons  which  bring  these  people  to  look  at  the  field  in  their  own 
particular  way.  For  many  of  them,  these  reasons  involve  a desire  to  be  able 
to  apply  psychology  to  their  lives  in  certain  ways.  Thus  RN  on  his  final 
evaluation  said  he  wanted  to  "develop  a knowledge  to  prepare  for  a life  I can 
enjoy,"  and  wanted  to  "learn  more  practical  knowledge  and  learn  to  live  in  the 
world."  JT  said  in  class  that  the  object  of, a good  course  was  to  "get  people 
to  think  about  the  material  and  learn  to  apply  it";  and  MK  said  the  best  thing 
about  the  course  was  the  "opportunity  to  apply  the  material  to  the  outside 
world."  Sometimes  there  are  more  general  philosophical  issues  which  interest 
them.  EH  says  the  best  thing  about  the  course  was  "that  it  made  me  more  aware 
of  some  of  the  seemingly  universal  predicaments  in  which  man  finds  himself 
in  relationship  to  his  own  self  interests  and  the  interests  of  others." 

The  worst  thing,  he  said,  was  that  it  didn°t  provide  enough  solutions  to  the 
above.  CS  felt  that  his  "primary  duty"  was  to  understand  himself  and  others 
and  chose  history  as  a field  because  of  this;  but  CS  also  found  psychology 
relevant.  ("Anything  that  helps  me  understand  my  environment  is  good.") 

So,  for  a combination  of  personal  and  professional  reasons,  this  cluster 
tends  to  view  the  course  in  an  individualistic  manner,  and  to  make  contribu- 
tions in  class  which  stem  from  the  way  of  looking  at  the  field  which  interests 
them  the  most.  This  includes  for  many  the  idea  of  applying  psychology  to  the 
outside  world  and  to  their  lives.  That  is  one  thing  they  will  tend  to  try  to 
do  as  a part  of  the  classroom  discussion.  Other  contributions  vary  from  person 
to  person  depending  on  the  interests  of  each. 

On  the  whole,  this  cluster  is  not  very  rebellious.  They  tend  to  see 
their  teacher  as  a benevolent  authority  who  would  make  a good  parent;  as 
AG  says,  Mr.  C as  the  father  of  a teenager  would  "let  his  son  have  indepen- 
dence, would  give  him  certain  decisions  and  then  work  up  to  full  independence." 
Since  they  hold  this  view  of  the  teacher,  they  have  little  desire  to  rebel. 

In  fact,  the  cluster  4 people  are  usually  supportive  of  the  teacher  while 
other  clusters  are  fighting.  But  this  group  is  not  significantly  low  on 
rebellious  factors  either;  they  have  their  moments  of  disagreement.  Often 
when  they  disagree  with  the  teacher,  it  is  over  intellectual  questions  and 
has  little  of  the  quality  of  a personal  attack.  Thus  JY  considers  himself 
a learning  theorist  and  his  teacher  a Freudian  and  expects  that  on  a train 
ride  with  Mr.  C they  would  have  a debate  about  this.  Generally,  this  group 
seemed  opposed  to  teaching  machines  and  utopian  societies  set  up  by  psycho- 
logists. Thus  CS  said  in  class,  "You  spoke  of  intrinsic  rewards  in  teaching 
machines --what  if  a student  doesn't  feel  a reward  just  from  filling  in  a 
blank?"  W says  he  heard  about  a utopia  which  only  lasted  four  years  — 

"and  it  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  better  ones."  A®  can  be  seen  above. 
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ifc  is  difficult  to  tell  when  disagreement  merges  into  attacks  but  it  seems 
that  the  most  rebellious  moments  for  this  group  come  when  the  teacher  is 
being  most  author itarian.  When  Mr.  D is  talking  about  the  term  paper  and 
stressing  his  stringent  requirements  and  the  high  possibilities  for  failure 
by  the  students , W asks  a series  of  hostile  questions  of  the  nature  of  "Should 
it  be  typewrit ten?" 9 satirizing  the  formal  authority  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
performance..  This  example  also  illustrates  a certain  kind  of  composure  which 
some  of  these  students  are  able  to  maintain  even  when  they  are  angry,  which 
allows  them  to  make  subtle  attacks  which  are  difficult  to  recognize  as  such, 
since  they  don°t  appear  to  be  upset . It  is  rare  that  these  students  get  very 
angry,  however,  for  when  they  think  the  teacher  is  wrong  about  something, 
they  can  usually  back  up  their  claims  well  enough  that  the  teacher  responds 
to  their  demands  right  away.  Thus,  others  of  the  rebellious  clusters  argue 
about  exam  questions  at  great  length,  sometimes  winning  and  sometimes  losing. 

But  W,  rather  than  arguing,  corrects  a mistake  which  the  teacher  made  on  the 
exam,  so  that  it  is  immediately  clear  to  him  that  he  was  wrong,  although  it 
is  such  a subtle  point  that  the  rest  of  the  class  is  baffled.  Unlike  cluster  1 
where,  for  the  males,  the  lack  of  rebelliousness  meant  non-participation  in 
the  struggle  for  power,  this  cluster  is  involved  in  that  struggle.  They  are 
more  likely  to  argue  with  fellow  students,  mainly  the  stronger  males,  than 
they  are  with  the  teacher.  And  they  are  not  averse  to  displaying  any  superior 
knowledge  or  competence  they  might  have  at  moments  when  this  contrasts  with 
lesser  ability  on  the  part  of  competitors. 

Generally,  the  members  of  this  cluster  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
above  the  other  class  members.  An  example  of  this  is  when  W says,  "Do  you 
think  these  (teaching)  machines  would  be  better  for  younger  kids?  I found 
them  boring."  More  extreme  is  AG's  titling  of  the  students  in  his  class  as 
"those  who  ask  simple-minded  questions  and  those  who  don't." 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  some  important  differences  among  the 
members  of  this  cluster  and  that  some  of  the  characteristics  we  have  mentioned 
are  more  noticeable  in  some  sub-types  than  in  others.  We  can  talk  about  three 
divisions  which  seem  relevant?  those  being  the  low-participating  people,  the 
involved  males,  and  the  involved  females. 

The  low  participators  are  not  really  very  noticeable  in  class.  They  are 
independent,  and  bring  up  readings  and  original  points;  but  they  don't  talk 
very  often.  While  their  remarks  are  helpful,  they  are  not  very  often  striking. 
They  are  younger  than  the  average  for  this  group,  while  for  the  most  part  they 
do  fit  in  with  the  trends  so  far  discussed.  Most  of  the  information  about  them 
must  be  gathered  from  interviews  and  evaluation  forms.  It  would  be  hard  for  a 
teacher  to  distinguish  them  from  some  of  the  other  low  participators  in  class. 

The  males  who  are  high  participators  in  class  tend  to  get  into  a special 
relationship  with  the  teacher.  They  feel  especially  far  above  the  rest  of  the 
students.  While  they  are  somewhat  ambivalent  about  showing  that  (PP  describes 
a girl  in  the  class  as  "caught— like  me  and  everyone  else—between  wanting  to 
feel  good  and  assert  your  worth  when  others  aren't  quite  so  good"),  they 
do  display  their  superiority  quite  frequently  in  class.  They  are  very  ready  to 
answer  difficult  questions  or  suggest  subtle  analyses  of  data  or  talk  about 
expertise  they  have  gained  from  experience.  They  are  ready  to  support  the  teacher 
by  answering  questions  that  no  one  else  can,  by  making  discussions  more  interest- 
ing, and  by  maintaining  intellectual  work  when  other  students  are  dependent, 
anxious,  or  angry.  They  sometimes  take  a mediating  position  between  the  teacher 
and  the  other  students,  explaining  what  each  means  to  the  other. 


The  teachers  involved  with  these  students  “me  to  and 

probably  even  to  some  extent  to  "count  on  th a®  ” * ‘ threaten- 

rebellious  moments  are  infrequent  enough  so  that  tney  re  competent 

ine  They  obviously  like  and  respect  the  teacher.  They  requite  component 

and  interesting  people.  But  they  sometimes  carry  their  confr  e 1 

too  far  for  their  teachers  to  make  Comments  like 

"Suppose  » r sT^sr-ar1" 

”gges«dS"laf tTtVZ^l  lnTiTcotllv‘\7t  hypothesis.  They  sometimes 
begin  their  statements  with  authoritative  prefaces  like  ‘ ^ 

They  sometimes  interrupt  the  teacher  to  make  a comment  "V*®"*  ttle 

„„  y 5™*i1v  thev  are  always  very  colleagueal  and  sometimes  even  a Utile 

condescending  t^arP  the  teacher-Ls  with  W,  who  says  that  Mr.  D has  led  a 
"PheU^ed  life”  compared  to  him,  who,  while  he  may  have  expert ise  lacks 
exoerience-  or  PP,  who  says  that  in  an  emergency,  the  teacher  hasbeenmy 
Puo«C"  so  he  w^id  let  him  lead.  Actually,  he  would  rather  lead  himself, 
rinfac0  comets,  think  of  it,  he  would  only  hand  over  1%  reins.  This 
kind^f ^cockiness  leads  the  teachers  to  try  to  s,»a; sh  these  .£*£££,  _ 

a^efPP8;  diffiP:irru-tro::l0rfDCwaarpUafed  enough  that  he  asked  him 
to  explain  it  to  th®  class,  and  then  complimented  him  on  his  ®^ana*10  ‘ 

But  when  W tried  to  answer  the  next  question  without  eing  c 1 > 

teacher  ignored  him  and  looked  for  someone  else.  Mr.  B osciilated  ail 
semester  between  accepting  PP's  c-tributions  with  ^ery 

^imL^rilTup^  wPist  and  bark  at  me." 
dfd  not  seem  to  bother  these  students  too  much,  as  they  maintained  t ® 
confidence  throughout  the  semester » Generally,  they  were  a e ° ® . 

Hilt TlaPiPnship  with  the  teacher:  they  saw  themselves  as  working  in 

tandem  with  him  and  the  teacher  appreciated  the  quality  of  class'they 

...  not  tend  to  eet  to  know  each  other  outside  of  class,  but  in  class  t ey 

fPu  ^rP  il^ifiPd  with  each  other  than  is  true  with  most  students  and 
teachers o 

The  most  crucial  fact  about  the  involved  females  in  this  cluster  is  that 
thev  a^  vePP  mS  attracted  to  the  teacher.  HT,  for  example  when  asked  what 
Php  TTwife  would  be  like,  said,  "Good  Heavens*.  That's  the  $64,000  question. 

This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  they  and^roud 

trouble  feeling  that  work  and  relationships  with  men  are  comp  , 

»rr. tuSu “»s,“  ■ 

In  this  teacher  they  find  a man  who,  m his  » , , ^ their  teachers, 

ppr.rc:;.fS 

with  the  teacher  at  the  traditional  distance.  of^lass  0tWhatmthey  do 

this  cluster,  do  not  get  to  know  the  teacher  outside  of  class,  wnat  tney  ao 

is  to  put  a great  deal  of  energy  into  the  classroom  or  into  work  for  the  course 
outside  the  classroom.  They  try  to  gain  a special  position  of  favor  w h h 
teacher  through  their  intellectual  capacity  and  hard  work.  JT  feels  that  she 
has  succeeded8with  this  strategy  in  class.  She  feels  * closeness  with  Mr^  D 
She  says  that  the  best  thing  about  the  class  was  that  she  though t he  liked  1 fcer 
and  that  in  handling  another  girl’s  crush  "he  was  fing ,about  it  £nd  gave  me 

knowing  look."  She  feels  a special  rapport  with  him,  d®®crib®®  ?.£  as 

and  looking  "very  young  when  he  smiles."  She  can  be  colleagueal  toward  him. 
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when  she  has  suggestions  which  might  have  helped  him  in  the  course.  It  does 
seem  as  if  Mr.  D did  appreciate  her  efforts  and  felt  a special  identification 
with  her  not  unlike  that  with  the  involved  males  of  this  cluster.  It  also 
seems  that  HT  succeeded  with  a slightly  different  strategy.  While  she  didn’t 
participate  as  much  in  class,  she  must  have  worked  very  hard  outside  of  class, 
for  she  got  one  of  only  two  A’s  in  Class  B.  These  females  succeed  in  pleasing 
the  teachers  intellectually.  In  that  sense,  the  use  they  make  of  the  energy 
derived  from  their  attraction  to  the  teacher  is  adaptive.  But  they  are  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  results,  because  the  teachers  do  not  get  involved  with 
them  personally  or  attracted  to  them  sexually.  While  this  would  not  really 
be  expected,  given  the  strategies  they  were  using,  we  would  guess  that  they 
still  had  some  fantasies  that  romance  would  somehow  develop. 


Cluster  Five 


Factors: 

HI: 

Contention  .01 

Challenge  .01 

- 

Enactment  . 05 

Concealment  „05 

Categories: 

HI: 

Moving  against 

.01 

Counterdependency 

.01 

Resisting 

.05 

Denying  Depression 

.05 

Participation 

.05 

LQs 

Dependency 

.01 

Anxiety  Expression 

.05 

Before 

beginning  our  description 

of  Cluster  Five 

the  reader  that  Clusters  Five  and  Six  were  together  in  the  original  cluster 
analysis  and  that  we  split  them  at  the  midpoint  of  their  scores  on  Factor  Ones 
Enactment.  Since  this  is  the  case,  they  share  many  common  characteristics, 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  their  common  rebelliousness.  But  it  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  each  of  them  has  many  distinctive  characteristics 
and  an  essence  of  its  own.  Thus,  having  given  this  reminder,  we  shall  proceed 
to  treat  each  as  a cluster  in  its  own  right. 


For  the  members  of  Cluster  Five,  all  of  whom  are  males,  work  in  a class 
is  inextricably  tied  to  rebellion.  Both  are  manifestations  of  a deep  involve** 
ment  with  the  teacher  and  the  course  work.  Unlike  Cluster  4,  whose  involvement 
with  a given  course  is  necessarily  limited  by  their  commitment  f.o  other  matters, 
the  students  in  Cluster  Five  have  potential  at  the  beginning  of  a course  to  be 
some  of  the  most  deeply  involved  in  the  class.  But  involvement  has  for  them 
certain  implications  which  tend  to  lead  them  not  only  to  very  productive,  and 
creative  work,  but  also,  in  the  same  class,  to  extreme  hostility  and  resentment „ 


The  members  of  cluster  five  tend  to  see  themselves  as  exceptional  people. 
We  can  see  evidence  of  this  in  the  class  sessions  where  they  seem  very  confident 
in  themselves,  sometimes  almost  arrogant.  EL,  for  example,  once  explained  to 
the  class,  "You’ve  got  to  keep  in  mind  that  Skinner  is  a rat  man,  here  in  his 
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fullest  bloom."  Further  evidence  is  provided  by  the  adjectives  * J 

choose  to  describe  themselves  on  the  follow=up  questionnaire.  or  ^ 

"intelligent  " "versatile,"  "competent,"  "well-read,  good-looking,  a 
"mature'  °are ' common  in  thiir  self-descriptions,  and  they  so.etxn.es  veer 
toward  "proud,"  "unimpressed,"  "arrogant,  or  aloof. 

The  feelings  of  superiority  which  are  an  importantpartof  thexdentity 
of  these  students  are  accompanied  by  expressions  ofconLemp tforordxnaryor 
common  people,  in  our  data  by  most  of  their  classmates,  They  are  Pooler  y 
contemptuous  of  people  whom  they  see  as  weak,  conforming,  P * 

afraid  to  be  independent.  CR,  in  arguing  for  the  feasibility  of  utopian 
societies  said  "You’ve  overlooked  the  fact  that  some  people  have  an  immense 
fear  of  breaking  the  status  quo.”  PM,  in  a discussion  of  whether  people  should 
be  called  on,  said,  "There's  enough  bull  already  without  calling  on  scared 
people!"  They  don't  like  people  who  they  think  are  talking  to  please  the 
teacher.  ME  says  about  SR,  "She  tries  to  clear  up  facts.  She  always  has 
something  to  say  even  if  its  the  same  as  Mr  C.  She’s  obnoxious  " PM,  "hen 
asked  what  the  worst  thing  about  the  class  was,  said  a few  students  (1  )_, 

who  buttered  up  the  teacher  and  put  him  on  the  spot  witn  ridiculous  quest  o . 
The  last  part  of  this  statement  is  an  example  of  the  discomfort  of  these 
cluster  five  students  with  their  association  with  the  other  re 
class,  the  cluster  sixes.  They  tend  to  be  scornful  of  Jh“'  “ h “ 

MR  said  about  WI,  that  they  "make  stupid  comments  and  challenge  t 

on  trivial  point So" 

The  strength  of  the  assertions  of  confidence  and  contempt  for  others  by 
this  croup  seems  to  indicate  to  some  extent  that  they  feel  a need  to  d y 
Wh  depression  and  tenderness  in  themselves.  Their  depression  seems  not  to 
!e^er  around  the  question  of  whether  they  are  adequate  in  relation  to  most 
other  people  whether  they  are  acceptable  or  respected  by  other  people, 
rather^around  the  question  of  whether  they  can 

know  that  by  other  people’ s standards  they  are  .clusters)  and 

highest  scores  on  the  college  board  examinations  of  all  the  clusters; 
creative  (they  were  also  highest  on  the  creativity  scale  of  the  °«S).  But 

^pttbU^ 

rerrBr^i:!  & 

otherwise  I don't'.  Studying  for  example-~I  don  t do  it  for  a g • P.  y 

22  «:  “ “i  ‘b ^ ... 

bindings  of  their  parents,  their  teachers,  or  their  society,  but  that  ihey  are 

the  teacher  saying  things  like  "What  if  he  doesn't  want  to  have  his  social 
position  raised?  Maybe  Blacks  don't  accept  white's  standards  of  what  the^ 
ought  to  be."  In  a discussion  of  utopias,  he  asked,  What  if  pe  P 
strike  out?  Do  the  people  in  control  think  enough  of  the  individuals  and  their 

attainments  to  give  the  reins  back  to  them? 

There  is  some  tendency  for  them  to  see  their  lives  in  romantic  or  poetic 
terms,  to  conceive  of  themselves  as  living  intensely  and  deeply.  MI 
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like  this  than  any  of  the  others.  In  his  interview  he  describes  himself 
as  "Johnny  Appleseed.  I have  theories  on  trees.  Love  is  like  trees.  The  pine 
tree  is  love  for  beauty . . .Love  starts  from  an  acorn  into  a great  white  oak.  ^ 
Help  people  to  love  in  their  love.  Sequoia  as  pine--beautiful  love  of  beauty. 

MI  also  is  the  best  example  of  the  intensity  with  which  this  group  is  likely 
to  involve  themselves  in  certain  aspects  of  their  lives.  During  the  semester 
of  this  class  he  was  very  involved  in  a relationship  with  a girl,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  philosophical  questions  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
direction  in  which  his  own  life  might  go.  As  he  describes  it,  he  was  so  caught 
up  in  these  problems  that  he  let  all  his  courses  go  and  slept  24  hours  a day. 

By  no  means  all  of  these  students  describe  themselves  with  such  intensity, 
but  they  seem  to  share  a view  of  themselves  as  heroic  figures,  as  leading 
lives  which  are  somehow  apart  from  and  beyond  the  common.  They  are  proud  of 
their  uniqueness  and  individuality,  proud  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  alone. 
Probably  one  reason  for  which  it  is  important  to  them  to  deny  warmth  they 
feel  for  others  is  that  such  feelings  might  imply  that  they  were  on  the  same 
level  as  those  others.  They  have  enough  need  to  be  special  and  enough  doubt 
about  their  ability  to  do  so  that  they  need  to  derogate  those  with  whom  they 
compare  themselves.  But  their  contempt  for  others  does  not  extend  to  all 
people.  They  do  find  other  people  for  whom  they  feel  a great  deal  of  affection 
and  with  whom  they  are  likely  to  feel  an  immediate  and  almost  magical  closeness. 
These  others  are  people  who  are  similar  to  themselves,  who  also  feel  different 
from  and  above  most  people.  The  members  of  cluster  five  tend  to  greatly  enjoy 
the  company  of  those  who  they  feel  are  also  somehow  special  or  elect  in  their 
own  right. 

This  cluster  is  all  male  ,and  malen^sseems  to  be  one  of  the  bonds  which 
ties  them  to  those  to  whom  they  feel  especially  close.  When  this  group 
mentions  females,  it  is  usually  in  the  context  of  a purely  sexual  relationship, 
and  more  or  less  facetious.  The  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  typical: 
"Would  you  have  felt  any  differently  if  your  teacher  had  been  a female?"  From 
BG:  "I  would  only  hope  that  she  was  a good-looking  one."  From  PM:  "I  would 
have  been  more  interested  if  she  was  a good-lcoking  (I  mean  this  as  a serious 
response).  "What  names  do  you  remember  from  class?"  From  PM:  "PK.  She  had 

nice  legs.1,  "When  was  the  class  most  interesting?"  From  EL:  "It  was  most 

stimulating  when  all  the  pretty  girls  were  there."  These  comments  would  seem 
to  indicate  a lack  of  interest  other  than  sexual  in  females. 

This  evidence  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  what  we  already  know  of  MI9s 
deep  involvement  with  a girl,  and  by  the  introspective  and  somewhat  artistic 
nature  of  this  group,  which  would  seem  to  lend  to  them  something  of  an  under™ 
standing  of  feminine  concerns.  We  also  can  see  them  competing  with  other 
strong  males  in  what  could  be  a display  for  the  females  in  the  class,  or 
symbolic  fights  about  who  should  take  possession  of  them.  But  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  main  loyalty  of  this  group  is  to  their  fellow  males.  In  fact, 
their  display  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  males,  perhaps  even  the  ones  with 
whom  they  may  be  fighting. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  maleness  is  displayed  by  the  students  in  this 
cluster  is  by  their  showing  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  talk  about  topics 
which  might  arouse  anxiety  in  other  less  confident  people.  In  a psychology 
class  the  anxiety-arousing  topics  may  center  around  unconscious  motivations , 
sexual  and  otherwise,  which  people  don°t  like  to  recognize  in  themselves.  There 
seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  this  group  to  accept  the  idea  of  unconscious 
motivation  more  readily  than  some  of  the  other  clusters.  More  specifically, 

PM  brought  up  two  such  anxiety-producing  topics  when,  in  the  first  session, 
he  gave  "fear"  as  an  example  of  a primary  motivator,  and  later  when  he  said. 
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MI  would  disagree  with  the  idea  of  a standard  sexual  response,  because  the 
sexual  drive  can  be  met  in  a lot  of  ways."  Comments  like  this  may  be  designed 
in  part  to  test  out  the  teacher  as  a male,  to  see  if  he  becomes  anxious  or 
uncomfortable.  This  teacher  responded  with,  "Yes,  for  example,  it  can  be 
satisfied  by  perversion,  and  then  there's  natural  heterosexual  behavior." 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  at  the  kind  of  male  display  engaged  in  this 
cluster.  He  says  in  his  interview,  "I  went  in  for  a project.  I didn't 
have  any  ideas. ..the  correlation  between  breast  size  and  academic  performance 
(this  was  in  front  of  the  girls)... the  psychology  of  kissing. . .homosexuality . 
the  height  of  grandmother  with  steel  production";  and  in  class  he  once  said, 
"isn't  that  part  of  a female .. .being  attracted  to  men?" 


The  issue  of  homosexuality  seems  to  be  salient  for  most  of  the  members 
of  this  cluster.  They  are  likely  to  bring  it  up  in  class  if  anybody  does 
and  seem  to  feel  somewhat  attracted  by  the  idea  at  some  level.  For  most  of 
them  this  probably  is  not  a conscious  fantasy,  but  one  member  of  this  group 
seems  to  personify  this  aspect  of  their  personalities.  The  following  are 
quotes  from  the  interview  with  BN:  "Mr.  C is  intelligently,  sexually  pleasant 

. . .he  has  a big  square  Chin  like  in  P lavbov.  I'm  not  on  the  make  for  him. 
There's  no  homosexual  thing  there.  He's  coarse  and  base  in  a relaxed  sort  of 
way ... I didn't  develop  much  of  a personal  relationship  with  Mr.  G.  I did  with 
a philosophy  fellow.  He  was  plain  looking--had  my  sense  of  humor.  He  was 
also  preoccupied  with  sexual  intercourse.  Mr.  C is  married."  The  idea  that 
this  cluster  would  be  interested  in  homosexuality  at  some  level  has  some 
intuitive  appeal,  since  we  have  already  mentioned  that,  at  least  at  this  stage 
in  their  lives,  males  are  usually  the  only  people  to  whom  they  can  feel  very 
close. 


An  important  implication  of  the  characteristics  of  this  cluster  which  we 
have  described  thus  far  is  that  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  one  person  with 
whom  these  students  might  be  interested  in  developing  an  involved  and  close 
relationship.  The  teacher  is  in  all  of  these  classes  a male.  He  is  above 
the  rest  of  the  class  and  likely  to  be  quite  intelligent.  Besides  this,  he 
has  additional  magic  due  to  his  position  of  authority  and  his  added  age  and 
experience.  There  seems  to  be  some  tendency  for  these  students  to  describe 
their  fathers  as  either  authoritarian  or  often  absent  or  both.  It  seems  likely 
that  they  would  be  somewhat  interested  in  developing  a personal  relationship 
with  an  older  male,  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  They  tend  to  find 
very  appealing  the  relationship  of  favorite  son  to  the  father-teacher.  They 
make  some  attempt  to  set  up  a situation  where  their  teacher  is  almost  like  a 
guru,  where  the  teacher  and  student  are  close  to  each  other  and  learning  is 
through  the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  through  his  ideas.  They 
itend  to  fantasize  and  work  toward  what  Ight  almost  be  seen  as  a co- teaching 
model,  where  they  and  the  teacher  work  > a tandem  to  teach  the  ordinary  students, 
where  they  help  the  teacher  out  when  he  needs  it  and  act  more  as  colleagues 
than  as  underlings. 

It  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  that  a group  which  places  a high  value  on 
private  work,  work  according  to  their  own  inner  standards  and  not  under  pressure 
or  sanctions  from  authorities,  should  also  have  the  potential  to  be  perhaps 
most  involved  with  a field  and  its  ideas  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
involved  with  an  authority  figure  who  represents  that  field,  i.e.,  the  teacher. 
But  if  they  find  such  a relationship  with  a teacher,  it  is  not  so  much  as  an 
authority  figure  that  they  relate  to  him.  It  is  more  as  a person,  another  male 
who  is  similar  to  them,  who  can  understand  them,  and  with  whom,  since  he  is 
additionally  a teacher  and  a father  figure,  they  can  identify  with  and  learn 
things  to  develop  their  inner  strength  further.  Since  this  is  the  kind  of 
relationship  which  they  seek,  it  is  very  important  to  them  that  the  teacher  be 
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what  they  consider  a strong  person.  If  they  see  signs  that  he  might  be  a weak, 
silly,  or  dependent  person  in  their  eyes,  or  if  he  seems  to  need  to  depend  on 
the  strength  associated  with  his  role  as  an  authority  rather  than  his  personal 
strength,  then  they  will  not  be  interested  in  seeking  a special  magical  relation- 
ship with  him,  nor  will  they  be  as  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  cou”*  ® 
whole.  PM,  for  example,  worried  that  his  teacher  might  be  weak  or  effeminate. 

In  his  interview  he  said  that  he  would  give  the  following  hint  to  a fritnd, 

"Don't  take  the  teacher  as  being  effeminate.  He  gives  an  effeminate  image, 
but  he  isn't  like  that  at  all."  In  discussing  what  the  teacher  s wife  woul 
be  like,  he  said,  "It's  tough  because  it's  hard  to  tell  if  he  could  be  dominated 
by  her  or  if  he  is  just  being  democratic.  Hopefully  democratic,] but  it  could 
be  dominated."  On  the  follow-up  study  he  said  that  what  he  liked  least  abou 
the  teacher  was  that  he  was  effeminate. 

Much  of  the  work  which  these  students  do  in  the  class  is  directly 
related  to  their  relationship  with  the  teacher.  A.t  the  beginning  of  the  class, 
they  do  not  tend  to  be  anxious  and  dependent  like  many  of  the  other  dusters. 

They  are  likely  to  be  exploring  the  potentialities  of  a relationship  with  the 
teacher.  They  are  usually  the  first  to  break  out  of  the  various  emotions  typi- 
cal of  the  early  sessions  and  begin  an  enactment  phase.  Part  of  this  enactment 
takes  the  form  of  a willingness  to  help  the  teacher  when  he  is  feeling  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  If  he  asks  a question  which  no  one  can  or  will  answer  through 
fear,  resistance,  or  lack  of  knowledge,  it  is  likely  to  be  * cluster  five  who 
will  step  in  and  give  him  the  answer  he  wants,  even  though  it  might  not  be  the 
kind  of  question  “hich  they  are  particularly  interested  in.  Or  if,  as  happened 
in  Class  12.  the  teacher  has  somehow  set  up  an  embarrassing  situation  w ere 
he  is  not  able  to  give  the  students  the  degree  of  freedom  which  he  had  implied, 
it  may  be  a cluster  five  (in  the  case  of  BG)  who  extricates  him  from  t e 
difficulty  by  proposing  an  integrative  solution  which  satisfies  the  c ass. 

This  group  can  show  a remarkable  empathy  with  the  goals  and  emotions  of  the 
teacher.  Especially  at  the  beginning  when  most  of  the  students  are  too  involv 
with  fears  of  their  own  to  consider  how  the  teacher  might  be  feeling,  the  lives 

can  be  very  helpful. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  which  is  somewhat  more  in  character  for  this 
group  and  only  related  to  the  teacher  insofar  as  it  is  motivated  by  the  involve- 
ment with  him  and  helps  make  his  class  better.  This  is  the  creation  of  new 
ideas  in  class.  Cluster  five  tends  to  greatly  enjoy  the  discussions  in  class, 
especially  if  they  feel  close  to  the  teacher.  EL,  for  example,  says  in  his 
interview,  "I  like  the  material.  I've  done  a lot  of  reading  on  my  own...l 
love  participating  in  class."  They,  like  cluster  four,  tend  to  bring  in  outside 
readings  and  experiences  and  apply  them  to  the  material  in  class.  These  con- 
tributions are  likely  to  be  quite  impressive.  But  they  also  go  beyond  this 
kind  of  application  more  than  cluster  four  is  able  to  and  expend  a great  deal 
of  energy  in  the  course  of  the  class  itself  thinking  about  the  materia  , ^Sc’ 
cussing  it  and  creating  new  ideas  continuously  throughout  the  term.  They  tend 
to  play  a major  part  when  the  discussion  is  freest.  If  the  teacher  turns  the 
class  over  to  the  students  for  a day,  or  if  he  introduces  a structural  change 
which  allows  more  student  participation  on  a more  colleagueai  basis,  then  the 
Cluster  Five  students  are  likely  to  participate  more  and  become  very  involved 
in  what  are  likely  to  be  excellent  discussions.  They  tend  to  feel  an  identi- 
fication with  the  teacher  when  they  are  enjoying  the  class  this  much,  as  when 
DF  said  to  Mr.  Ds  "That's  what  I noticed  myself  doing  while  I did  it;  what  you 
just  said."  They  also  are  likely  to  volunteer  to  be  discussion  leaders  more 

than  once,  as  FM  did  in  Class  B. 

The  work  which  these  people  do  outside  of  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
class  reflects  their  concerns  about  integrity  and  working  for  themselves 
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rather  than  to  please  anyone  else..  From  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  it  must 
seem  very  erratic « They  are  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fail  to  hand  in 
written  assignments  or  to  read  the  assigned  material*  They  will  skip  lectures 
which  they  are  supposed  to  attend  and  come  in  late  to  class  without  seeming 
to  feel  very  guility  or  worried  about  any  of  these  unorthodox  kinds  of  behavior. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  involved  with  the  course  and  the  teacher, 
they  continually  surprise  him  with  unassigned  work  which  they  have  discovered. 

One  day  when  Mr.  C had  forgotten  to  tell  the  class  about  a special  lecture, 
two  of  the  members  of  cluster  five  had  found  out  about  it  and  gone.  Another 
day  in  the  same  class,  two  of  this  group  had  not  handed  in  an  assignment  which 
the  teacher  was  giving  back,  and  a third  one  had  read  an  article  which  the 
teacher  had  never  been  able  to  understand  himself  and  written  an  excellent 
paper  on  it.  They  are  likely  to  remember  things  from  the  text  during  class 
discussions  which  the  teacher  has  forgotten,  and  to  be  able  to  explain  things 
to  the  class  which  he  doesn’t  know  about.  When  they  do  work  on  papers  or 
readings  they  tend  to  become  very  interested  in  their  work,  to  work  very 
intensively  and  turn  in  exciting  creative  products.  Theirs  are  the  kind  of 
papers  from  which  the  teacher  learns  something  he  never  knew  or  through  which 
he  thinks  about  a problem  or  issue  which  had  never  occurred  to  him.  The  problem 
from  a teacher’s  point  of  view  is  that  this  group  is  sporadic  in  their  production 
of  such  works,  such  that  they  may  not  become  involved  in  this  way  in  any  of 
their  classes  in  a particular  term.  Their  involvement,  once  again,  depends 
to  some  extent  on  their  relationship  with  the  teacher. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  face  of  this  cluster,  the  rebellion  which  for 
them  must  inevitably  accompany  creative  enactment.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
important  for  these  students  to  be  different  from  other  people,  to  be  alone  in 
an  important  way,  in  order  to  maintain  their  personal  integrity  as  they  see 
it.  The  most  extreme  case  in  this  cluster  of  withdrawal  from  others  is  BG,  who 
seemed  to  the  observer  in  his  class  quite  crazy.  A somewhat  schizoid  nature 
seems  to  be  an  essential  aspect  of  this  cluster,  for  the  separation  from  other 
people,  the  different  perspective,  probably  is  an  important  factor  in  their 
ability  to  be  creative,  to  think  of  new  ideas  and  integrations. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  people  with 
whom  members  of  this  group  feel  a magical  union  and  closeness.  But  it  seems 
that  this  kind  of  closeness,  while  very  important  to  this  cluster,  is  at  the  same 
time  very  threatening  to  them.  They  seem  to  be  at  some  level  afraid  that  if 
they  become  too  close  to  another  person  it  will  mean  for  them  a loss  of 
integrity,  a betrayal  of  their  loyalty  to  themselves  and  their  ideals.  It  is 
very  important  that  they  be  able  to  maintain  their  right  to  withdraw  from  even 
these  special  relationships  at  any  time  they  wish.  If  the  teacher  calls  on 
them  to  answer  a question  which  they  didn't  volunteer  for,  they  are  likely  to 
answer  it  in  a contemptuous  fashion,  making  it  clear  they  would  rather  choose 
their  own  times  to  talk.  BR  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncomfortable  with  Mr  C 
because,  as  he  says,  Mr.  C as  a father  "would  be  hurt  if  a boy  said  I don't 
have  time  to  talk  to  you.  Dad." 

While  this  group  has  special  positive  feelings  reserved  for  older  authority 
figures,  these  figures  also  represent  a special  threat.  An  important  part  of 
the  meaning  of  authorities  to  this  cluster  is  their  desire  to  force  others  into 
their  mold,  to  use  the  sanctions  available  in  their  position  to  take  away  the 
freedom  of  others  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  and  force  them  to  change  in  the 
directions  which  they,  the  authorities,  believe  in.  This  cluster  tends  to 
see  the  school  and  university  system  as  a whole  as  a repressive  one,  one  which 
allows  them  neither  to  develop  their  creative  potential  in  their  own  ways  nor 
to  develop  relationships  with  teachers  which  are  not  centered  around  formal  role- 
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oriented  teacher-student  behavior . In  a new  class,  this  cluscer  needs  to 
out  whether  they  will  be  allowed  to  be  independent  and  creative,  and  they  teno 
to  be  mistrustful  of  claims  that  this  will  be  the  case,  When  Mr.  £ changes  itet 
class  into  a circle  and  invited  increased  student  participation  in  discussions, 

PM  needed  to  ask  more  than  once  whether  the  discussion  would  be  gra  e • 
it  were,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy  taking  part  in  it,  because  the 
implications  would  have  been  that  he  was  doing  it  for  the  grade,  not  for  is 
own  reasons.  This  group  on  the  whole  tends  not  to  trust  authorities,  an  - 
is  important  for  them  not  to  comply  with  their  regulations  to  avoid  punishment. 
They  often,  in  fact,  will  go  so  far  as  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  they  might 
originally  have  wanted  to  do  if  it  means  going  against  the  wishes  of  an  authority. 

It  is  important  to  this  group  that  the  teacher  be  a human  being,  and  not 
try  to  maintain  a front  that  he  is  perfect  or  all-knowing  because  he  is  the 
teacher.  They  want  him  to  be  strong,  but  part  of  strength  is  acknowledgement 
of  failings . When  they  talk  about  the  teacher,  they  are  not  reluctant  to  see 
his  limitations  themselves.  On  the  question  of  what  the  teacher  wou  ° in 
an  emergency  on  a train,  they  see  him  as  being  strong,  but  not  unselfish,  and 
usually  no  more  heroic  than  they  themselves.  BN,  for  example,  says,  if  chere 
was  enough  danger  he9d  organize  people.  But  in  an  extreme  situation  he  d save 
himself  first."  WR  says,  "If  the  train  was  on  fire,  he  wouldn  t come  back 
10  times,  but  he'd  help."  They  are  also  not  averse  to  reversing  roles  and 
interpreting  the  teachers  behavior  in  psychological  terms.  WR,  for  example, 
said  about  Mr.  C,  "All  his  sex  examples  are  reaction  formation.  He  repressed 
it  when  he  was  young  so  now  he  can  talk  about  it. 

This  group  is  happiest  in  a colleagueal  relationship  with  the  teacher. 

They  know  that  they  have  good  ideas,  and  on  the  interview  question  of  w at 
they  would  talk  to  the  teacher  about  on  a train,  they  seem  to  savor  the 
possibility  of  meeting  with  him  on  an  equal  level  and  comparing  their  theories. 

EL  says,  "There  are  things  I’d  like  to  talk  to  a person  with  his  training 
about.  Anything  involving  behavior  with  people  intrigues  me -»I  ave  pre  y 
good  explanations.  I'd  like  to  complete  them.  WR  says,  I d sit  and  ask 
him  his  plans.  Ask  him  about  his  speciality.  Ask  him  what  course  to  take 
next  semester.  Ask  him  about  work  he°s  done.  Tell  him  about  some  of  my  own 

theories ." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  is  not  willing  to  allow  or  encourage 
colleagueal  kinds  of  relationships,  if  he  stresses  the  aspects  of  his  role  whic 
involve  the  invocation  of  his  authority,  the  cluster  five  students  tend  to  be 
unhappy  with  the  class  and  angry  with  the  teacher.  They  are  insulted  if  b rr 
are  set  up  which  define  the  teacher  as  alone  and  unreachable  and  above  all  the 
students.  They  want  to  have  a chance  to  be  seen  as  people,  so  that  t ey  can 
then  show  that  they  are  themselves  superior  and  deserve  a special  place  with  tne 
teacher.  They  do  not  like  to  be  condescended  to;  if  they  are  arguing  wit  e 
teacher,  they  will  reject  any  implications  that  they  are  just  being  silly, 
or  that  they  are  incompetent  or  wrong  or  that  they  do  not  know  enough  yet  to 
be  ready  to  argue.  They  want  to  be  seen  as  competent  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  disagreeing  with  the  teacher  in  a colleagueal,  intellectual 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  an  action  by  a teacher  which  angered  this 
group  occurred  in  Class  B.  After  Mr.  B’s  innovation  of  the  circle  discussion 
group,  the  members  of  cluster  five  were  working  very  hard  and  a major 

part  in  the  discussion.  They  were  also  spending  some  time  arguing  with  other 
students  about  psychological  issues,  such  that  Mr.  B was  prompted  in  one  session 
to  comment  that  he  and  some  of  the  males  in  the  class  were  probably  scaring 
some  of  the  class  members  by  their  strong  talk.  When  several 

the  strong  talk  of  this  cluster  turned  to  an  attack  on  one  of  the  teacher  s most 
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preciously  held  tenets,  Mr.  . made  a long  speech  about^the  ^ersion^ 

the  discussion  which  had  been  carr  ed  ° then  understand  them,  but  not 

said  that  students  should  first  learn  tn  S » mastered.  After  this 

criticise  until  these  first  two  steps  were  thorougy  tinously  in  control 

class,  he  began  to  spend  more  time  lecturingandwasmorecont  7 

of  the  class  discussion.  These  students  felt  that  their ^tree^  ^ 
betrayed.  Their  teacher  had  retreated  fr->  b this  move>  In  the  next 

authoritarian  position.  you  should  let  anger  out  when  other 

peoplenadmireSpeople  for  hiding  itr'^later,  in„a 

fac?"Shehparticlpated  less  after  this  incident  and  was  less  involved  in  the 
class . 

In  his  evaluation  of  the  course,  he  mentioned  “^^"“^“C^circle 
f„dir Bt^anhato  ^^^sTtHeir  fitst^s,  EL  asked 

Sflas "t  name^  "lulls  ^orta^T-ugh  to  PM  that  he  mentioned  it  after  the 
course  was  over. 

The  fear  of  becoming  too  close  to  others  and  andhtheWactual 

while  approaching,  in  combination  **  "f  coUeagueal  relation- 

unwillingness  of  these  teachers  to  m^n«in  personal  and  col  g rebel 

ships  without  exercise  of  their  ^"^mlkes  can  be  very  broad  and 

in  the  classroom.  The  attacks  ^^f/J'^lly  true  early  in  the  class 
sweeping  and  extremely  . , , s reactio„s.  VJR,  for  example,  when  the 

when  they  want  to  test  the  Esp  witb  ti,e  cjass  in  the  second 

teacher  was  trying  to  do  an  experiment  on  ESP  with  guessing 

session  said  "I  don't  said,  ''Is  beating 

numbers.”  IM,  ^ben  Mr.  B was  talk!  g Tjrtllidnot  that  give  a person  some 
up  on  a doll  really  constructive  thou^?  J“"bure  and  al!?"  A little  later 
stress  and  he'd  go  around  beating  up  on  . hildren  0£  psychologists 

he  asked,  "Is  it  just  a hasty  generalization  that  the  children  o p y 

are  all  screwed  up  anyhow?” 

Usually  this  cluster  is  happier  if  the  discussions ."anTis  well 

of  teaching,  if  he  is  strong  in  expertise , But  the  function  of  the 

teacher^which^the^d^not'^like^and^which  do^notSwant'Cto^be°forcedt"orn<^ 

pressured  into  d^or^iev?^ tf^*^**  ^"tlted , "f  ’ 

I don’t  see  how  you  can  assig  resentful  fashion  about  the 

method  of  attack  by  this  group  is  to  ask  in  a rese  especially  adept 

details  of  the  reo.uires.nts  as  primarily 

rS^iST noralradf^  ass^n-nd  doesJt  want  to  face  the  formal 
authority  implications  which  it  has. 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  ^revoU  of  ^students,  that^ 

is  the  skill  with  which  it  ls  ®arr“d.°U  1 helpful  to  him  at  times,  and  also 
goals  of  the  teacher  enables  ^^^^fu^rwhich  the  teacher  in 

means  that  they  are  sometimes  a P uk  . tQ  feeif  such  as  contempt 

for  certain  k^ndfof  Ttude^r^ut  this  same  empathy  also  gives  these  Cluster  5 
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students  a particularly  adept  means  of  attack  when  they  are  angry.  They  can 
guess  which  issues  the  teacher  is  very  sensitive  about,  which  kind  of  attack 
would  make  him  very  uncomfortable  or  angry.  Combined  with  their  skill  in 
sensitivity  is  a more  general  intellectual  skill  which  is  also  useful  in  at  — 
tacks o Thus  the  excellence  of  their  ability  to  apply  and  create  which  can 
contribute  so  much  to  the  class  also  enables  them  to  defeat  the  teacher  in 
arguments , to  refute  claims  which  he  might  have  made,  or  even,  as  happens 
fairly  frequently  with  this  cluster,  to  catch  him  on  a questionable  or  wrong 
answer  to  his  own  exam  question. 


One  aspect  of  the  rebellion  of  this  cluster  which  distinguished  them  from 
some  other  clusters  is  that  they  refuse  to  be  defeated.  Just  as  it  is  importanf 
for  them  that  their  arguments  be  taken  seriously  as  intellectual  colleagueal  dif- 
ferences 5 and  not  belittled  as  lacking  in  knowledge  or  ability,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  them  that  they  not  be  clearly  beaten  in  an  argument  with  the  teacher. 

They  are  able,  fairly  often,  to  win  such  arguments  but  even  when  they  seem  to 
have  lost,  they  never  admit  it.  An  example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  WR9s  argument 
with  Mr.  G in  session  19,  the  transcript  of  which  is  included  in  Chapter  5.  In 
the  session  before  this  one  WR  had  actually  succeeded  in  convincing  the  teacher 
that  he  should  accept  different  answers  to  one  exam  question.  But  in  this 
session  he  has  an  argument  about  a different  question  which  Mr.  C is  not  willing 
to  accept.  The  debate  continues  for  a long  time,  and  finally  ends  with  WR 
saying,  "I  don't  know... I just  don" t like  the  question." 

The  erratic  nature  of  the  private  work  of  this  cluster  and  the  mixture  of 
rebellion  with  their  work  in  class  makes  it  difficult  for  most  teachers  to  ap» 
predate  their  ’presence  in  the  classroom.  And  'the  demands  for  steady  work  and  a 
willingness  to  learn  what  the  teacher  thinks  is  important  in  most  classrooms 
make  most  institutionalized  educational  experiences  unpleasant  for  this 
cluster.  They  are  very  clearly  underaehiev  ers, .having,  in  spite  of  their 
superior  intelligence,’  an  average  grade  point  of  just,  over  a C.  In  most  cases, 
this  group  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  experience  in  this  particular 
class  either.  Their  participation  tended  to  be  the  highest  in  the  beginning  and 
to  drop  off  about  at  the  point  where  the  teacher  tended  to  make  more  con- 
trol of  the  class.  This  cluster  seems  to 'feel  at  some  level  that  this  process 
of  taking  over  is  something  of  a betrayal,  that  it  implies  that  the  work  which 
they  have  been  doing  is  inadequate  in  that  it  reduces  their  freedom,  and  that 
it  relegates  them  to  the  position  of  another  student  in  the  class  jrather  than 
a .special  aide  and  friend  to  the  teacher.  They  tend  in  their  evaluations  to 
say  that  the  teacher  was  inadequate  as  a person  with  whom  they  might  become 
close  to.  On  the  scales  which  were  significant,  they  say  that  he  was  not  enough 
of  an  expert,  not  enough  of  a person,  and  was  a bad  facilitator.  They  also 
imply  that  he  did  not  allow  them  as  much  freedom  as  they  wanted.  On  significant 
items,  they  said  that  "Students  were  not  free  to  comment  and  criticize"  but 
that  "Students  did  volunteer  their  own  opinions,"  implying,  it  seems,  that 
while  they  did  express  themselves,  this  expression  was  inhibited  by  the  teacher. 
Displeasure  with  the  course  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  this  group.  They  seemed 
to  appreciate  especially  sections  B and  C,  where  there  was  the  most 
discussion  by  students  and  the  least  emphasis  on  grades.  In  section  C,  where 
their  rebellion  was  treated  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  discussion 
in  class  (see  the  transcript  of  session  19)  some  of  these  students  became  very 
involved,  felt  that  they  had  gained  a great  deal  from  the  course,  and  made 
contact  with  the  teacher  after  the  course  was- over.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
true  that  this  cluster  has  strong  reactions  to  these  classes.  Sometimes,  if 
a good  relationship  with  the  teacher  has  developed,  these  evaluations  are 


strongly  positive)  as  with  WR  and  MI,  who  both  rate  the  teacher  superior  and 
want  to  make  their  careers  in  psychology,  as  a psychiatrist  and  psychology 
professor.  Sometimes  the  reaction  is  very  much  negative.  CR,  for  example, 
commented  on  his  evaluation  form  that  "the  course  should  be  abolished"  and 
described  it  as  "tired,  bored,  uninterested  students  enduring  another  rather 
meaningless  hour";  and  BG  stated  that  "After  taking  the  course  I felt  that 
psychology  was  designed  to  keep  a number  of  people  busy  while  the  rest  of  us 
worry  about  making  the  world  go  around".  Finally,  some  students,  like  PM, 
maintained  an  ambivalent  attitude  throughout  the  course.  He  stated  that  the 
course  was  "superi  ■ {though  the  lecture  reeked)"  and  that  what  he  liked  most 
about  the  teacher  was  "his  knowledge  (as  a person  I despised  him)". 

When  asked  about  their  expectations  for  their  futures,  cluster  five  seems 
to  be  quite  optimistic.  They  expect  to  be  able  to  work  through  their  anger 
at  authorities  in  such  a way  that  they  will  be  able  to  be  creative  and  pro- 
ductive persons,  maintaining  their  integrity  in  the  process.  We  would  expect 
that  some  of  the  members  of  this  group  would  become  some  of  the  most  creative 
leaders  of  the  next  generation. 
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Indifference  is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  identity  for  the  members  of 
this  group.  It  is  important  for  them  to  say  that  life,  people,  and  this  course 
aren't  important  to  them.  WI  says  that  in  the  course  he  was  "just  trying  to 
get  by. .do  as  little  work  as  possible  and  still  get  a decent  grade  without 
getting  wrapped  up  in  the  course.  They  want  to  deny  any  significance  which 
their  discussion  or  argument  in  class  might  have  held  for  them.  JS  says  "I 
hope  he  (the  teacher)  didn° t take  me  seriously.  I was  just  arguing  for  the 
sake  of  arguing."  WI  says,  about  the  confrontation  in  class  C,  "I  was  just 
trying  to  get  points... It  wasn't  a conflict  of  wills."  They  will  sometimes 
avoid  confrontation  to  save  themselves  trouble.  In  class  B,  BK,  who  was  a 
low  participator,  was  asked  how  he  felt  about  being  called  on,  and  replied 
"I  knew  that  was  coming;  sometimes  I don't  mind  being  called  on,  but  if  it’s 
something  where  I don't  like  the  question  I get  antagonistic  and  answer  a 
different  question."  The  class  laughed,  and  Mr.  B asked  him  if  he  ever 
got  antagonistic  in  that  class,  but  BK  said  he  didn't.  In  Class  D,  where  hostil- 
ity is  likely  to  be  met  with  scorn,  there  are  no  students  in  cluster  6.  It 
seems  that  it  takes  enough  involvement  to  dare  to  rebel  in  there  that  enact- 
ment is  also  likely  to  be  part  of  that  involvement,  and  all  the  rebellious 
people  are  in  cluster  5.  The  kind  of  lack  of  involvement  and  need  for  indif- 
ference which  we're  discussing  is  seen  on  the  final  evaluation,  where  this  group 
s^vs  significantly  more  than  the  others  that  the  teacher  was  too  much  of  a person, 
implying  that  he  should  have  been  more  impersonal  and  role-oriented. 
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Partly  due  to  the  need  to  maintain  an  indifferent  front,  this  group  s 
itiousness  often  takes  the  form  of  wisecracks  or  arguments  over  trivial 


they  were  Absolutely  the  worst  done  piece  of  work  I have  ever  seen  including 
home  movies.”  (This  same  DB,  however,  on  his  follow-up,  said  that  the  movie 
made  a deep  impression  on  him.  This  is  a good  example  of  the  fact  that  the 
particular  indifferent  contentiousness  of  this  group  is  hiding  important  con- 
cerns they  have).  There  are  many  times  when  this  group  argues  about  plans 
for  grading  or  asks  about  dates  for  tests  or  points  out  that  tests  and  papers  are 
on  the  same  day  or  asks  if  they  do  a research  project  will  they  sti  ave  o 
take  the  whole  exam,  etc.  These  are  all  ways  to  upset  these  teachers,  who 
usually  feel  somewhat  guilty  about  grading,  and  also  ways  to  profess  indiff- 
erence to  other  than  the  extrinsic  rewards  of  the  class. 

This  cluster  does  not  feel  the  need  to  win  arguments,  or  at  least  to 
refuse  to  be  defeated,  which  is  true  of  cluster  5.  Therefore,  they  do  not 
necessarily  wait  until  they  have  a great  deal  of  backing  for  their  points  when 
they  argue  with  the  teacher  or  with  other  students.  While  the  5 s are  likely 
to  have  read  something  which  the  teacher  isn't  acquainted  with,  the  6's  are 
likely  to  have  neglected  to  read  the  assignment  they  are  arguing  about.  In 
interaction  which  illustrates  this,  and  also  a typical  denying  kind  of  content- 
iousness on  the  part  of  this  cluster  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  C: 


WI: 


Are  you  sure  this  Oedipal  thing  is  so 
extensive? 

That  is  an  issue  we're  going  to  discuss. 


Cause  I don't  believe  it. 


Mr.  C: 


You  don't  have  and  never  had  any  feelings 
toward  your  mother? 


WI: 


No,  or  father  either. 


(talks  about  how  it  is  not  the  same  for  every- 
body, that  everybody  repressed  it,  and  says 
that  some  people  must  massively  repress  it.) 


WI: 


Wouldn't  the  relation  between  the  parents  have 
something  to  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  C:  Yes,  and  the  siblings  too. 

Mr.  C;  (Again,  talks  for  a while,  says  that  when  a kid 

can’t  take  it  and  massively  represses  it,  you’ll 
find  that  neuroseis,  sexual  problems,  hand- 
washing compulsions,  etc.  may  develop.) 

WIj  Will  we  have  some  readings  on  this? 

Mr.  C:  Yes,  do  you  want  them? 

WI:  Yes,  we  haven't  had  any. 

Mr.  C:  (Says  yes  they  have,  and  tell  what  it  was). 

VJI:  But  we  haven't  had  any  experiments. 

Mr.  C:  Have  you  read  • 

WI:  Yes. 

Mr.  C§  article  in  it? 

WI:  No. 


At  this  point  the  class  laughs  and  it 's) quite  clear  that  Mr.  C has 
won.  This  interaction  also  illustrates  that  teachers  can  become  fairly 
angry  with  these  students,  for  they  are  troublesome  and  it  often  seems  that 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  are  arguing  except  to  be  troublesome. 
They  also  seem  to  attack  when  the  teacher  is  in  a vulnerable  position,  as 
opposed  to  the  cluster  5 people  who  are  more  likely  to  attack  when  he  is 
strong.  In  these  ways  this  cluster  is  very  threatening.  But  the  fact  that 
their  attacks  are  not  as  meaningful  as  those  of  cluster  5,  and  are  not 
persued  with  as  much  vigor  means  that  the  5 attacks  are  in  a way  even  more 
threatening.  The  teacher  can  feel  some  satisfaction  after  having  defeated  a 
6 in  an  argument  even  if  it  was  not  an  important  argument.  But  even  if  a 5 
gave  him  a new  insight  into  a problem  while  defeating  him  in  an  argument,  it 
may  be  hard  to  take. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  the  members  of  cluster  6 seem  to  be  content 
to  make  futile  gestures  of  rebellion  is  that  they  don't  seem  to  believe  that 
a rebellion  has  any  possibilities  for  success,  and  don't  really  know  what 
they  would  want  to  happen  as  a result  of  such  a success.  In  Class  B,  for 
example,  after  the  teacher  had  made  an  innovation  which  allowed  the  students  to 
discuss  more,  and  had  them  put  their  chairs  in  a circle,  FA  looked  around, 
and  said,  "I  don't  like  it,"  and  didn't  participate  any  more  that  day.  And 
generally  this  group  didn’t  feel  comfortable  in  the  position  of  discussion 
leaders.  FA  said  that  he  was  displeased  at  this  failure  of  the  other  students 
to  respond  to  his  arguments  when  he  was  heading  the  discussion,  and  JS  said 
she  wouldn't  be  a discussion  leader  because  it  would  mean  being  too  much  on 
the  defensive,  and  she  liked  being  on  the  offensive. 

The  feeling  of  this  group  that  authorities  are  bad  and  should  be  har- 
assed and  argued  with  is  an  ambivalent  feeling,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
ambivalence  is  a desire  that  the  authorities  be  even  more  powerful  than  they 
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are.  This  seems  to  some  extent  to  be  derived  from  family  situations  of  these 
students.  Whereas  the  fathers  of  cluster  5 were  described  as  too  authoritative, 
or  else  as  often  absent,  there  is  some  tendency  of  cluster  6 people  to  describe 
their  fathers  as  weak,  as  less  dominant  than  their  mothers  or  as  unable  to  con- 
trol  their  children  as  they  ought  to.  This  concern  with  wanting  to  be  controlled 
by  an  authoritative  figure  can  be  seen  in  the  interviews  and  the  class  as  well. 
DB,  for  example,  says  that  as  a father  he  is  planning  to  be  conservative  and 
traditional,  using  moderate  to  strong  discripline . PS  has  a father  who  s a 
doctor  and  a grandfather  who’s  a minister,  and  he  is  planning  to  be  a medical 
missionary.  In  class,  he  answers  T's  question  of  "What  are  some  advantages  of 
punishment"  after  a silence  by  the  rest  of  the  class,  with  Sometimes  you  don  t 

know  what's  good  for  you." 

This  cluster  does  not  seem  to  have  the  high  level  of  basic  self-esteem 
which  we  found  in  cluster  5.  The  adjectives  they  use  to  describe  themselves 
are  often  rather  sad.  MK  says  he  would  like  to  be  "at  peace  with  the  world 
but  is  "discontented,  happy,  sad,  lonely,  groping".  BK  describes  herself  as^ 
"unmotivated,  undisrupted,  wishing  to  make  friends  yet  unreasonable  closed  , 
and  PS  would  like  to  be  "responsible,  considerate,  honest,  Christian-like, 
and  unhypocritical",  but  feels  that  he  is  "quiet,  withdrawn,  hypocritical, 
worrisome,  proud." 

The  females  in  this  group,  3 of  the  11  members,  have  some  concerns  which 
are  particular  to  their  sex.  They  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  combining  and 
appreciating  both  the  feminine  and  masculine  aspects  of  themselves.  They  tend 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  intellectual  homes  where  intellectual  work  was 
encouraged  and  they  have  come  to  value  some  masculine  ideals  connected  with 
thinking  hard  intellectually  and  by  being  interested  in  careers.  But  they 
seem  to  feel  that  they  are  not  complete  women  and  that  this  is  somehow  con- 
nected  to  the  above  interests.  They  describe  themselves  as  "unattractive 
or  "shoddy",  and  in  the  class  seem  to  feel  that  the  teacher  is  unlikely  to 
consider  them  attractive  persons,  and  so  they  might  as  well  give  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  womanly  in  relation  to  the  teacher  and  concentrate  on 
their  more  masculine  abilities.  JS,  for  example,  was  upset  when  Mr.  B,  in 
seeing  her  on  the  street,  pointed  his  finger  at  her  and  said.  Bang  . e 
asked  him  to  explain  it  at  the  next  class  meeting,  and  he  said  that  he  some- 
times felt  some  hostility  toward  the  class.,  @iven  that  she  felt  some  at- 
traction  for  him,  or  desire  to  be  appreciated  and  liked  as  a woman,  which  seemed 
to  be  true  in  her  case  (when  he  said  once  in  class  that  he  almost  slipped  and 
said  "psychiatrist  under  every  bed,"  she  said  "Well!"  in  a provocative  way) 
this  must  have  hurt  her  feelings.  Two  of  these  females  mention  that  they  are 
attracted  to  the  observer  or  the  lecturer  , who  may  serve  as  more  distant  and 
unattainable  objects  who  can’t  reject  them.  This  kind  of  insecurity  is  their 
femininity  in  relation  to  the  teacher  leads  these  females  to  hostility  toward 
him,  and  their  hopelessness  about  the  potentialities  of  the  relationship  to 
be  very  complete  tends  to  make  their  hostility  the  less  invested  kind  which 
doesn't  include  much  enactment  which  is  typical  of  cluster  6. 

Cluster  ft  seems  both  less  realistic  and  less  optimistic  about  the 
possibility  of  resolution  of  their  problems  in  the  future  than  does  Cluster 
5 Part  of  their  unrealism  seems  to  be  a protestation  of  indifference  such 
as  we  saw  in  their  trivial  argument,  but  part  of  this  seems  also  to  stem 
from  real  doubts  about  how  they  might  go  about  finding  a future  which  they 
can  be  comfortable  with.  They  imply  that  they  would  be  dissatisfied  with  all 
but  magical  solutions.  Thus  FA  says  that  in  ten  years  he  expects  to  be  settled 
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in  some  career,  a stable  life  pattern,  having  made  my  compromise  with 
society."  He  would  like  to  be  "an  experienced  world  traveller,  a writer,  as 
free  and  open-minded  as  I feel  1 am  now."  And  BK,  who  said  he  expected  to 
be  "still  filling  out  forms",  would  like  to  be  "marooned  on  a TV  equipped 
South  Sea  island."  A final  note  of  pessimism  with  respect  to  the  conflict 
with  authorities  is  struck  by  WI,  He  says  that  with  his  teacher  as  the 
father  of  a teenager,  "There  would  be  a diversity  of  wills.  Both  would  be 
pretty  stubbori  ....  There  would  be  more  conflict  than  in  most  homes.  He's 
stubborn.  Both  would  think  they0 re  right.  Sometimes  the  father  would  worry, 
sometimes  the  son.  There  would  be  no  real  victory  or  defeat,  the  conflict 
would  linger."  It  seems  that  resolution  would  be  difficult  for  the  cluster 
for  the  only  alternative  they  seem  to  be  able  to  see  to  giving  in  to  authorities 
or  society  and  in  the  process  losing  their  integrity  or  individuality  is  a 
constant  defensive  attack  on  that  society.  Their  form  of  indifference  handi- 
caps them  in  the  search  for  their  own  creative  ideas  which  might  help  them  find 
a happy  medium  between  selling  out  and  attacking. 


Cluster  7 


Factors: 

HI: 

Exhibition 

Concealment 

.01 

.05 

Categories: 

HI: 

MT  .01 

SE  .OH 

The  most  striking  thing  about  this  group  is  that  they  like  to  talk.  Their 
lowest  participating  member  of  6 females  and  5 males,  is  14th  in  participation 
and  the  average  is  a good  deal  higher.  They  do  not  seem  to  need  to  be  very 
involved  in  the  class  or  in  the  issues  under  discussion  in  order  to  talk  about 
them.  It  is  their  habit  to  add  to  whatever  discussion  they  might  be  watching. 

As  LI  said,  "I  talk  a lot,  it's  not  that  I think  it's  any  more  important  than 
what  other  people  have  to  say,  it's  just  that  I'm  egocentric."  Their  thresh - 
hold  where  they  decide  something  is  worth  saying  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
low  participators.  They  are  ready  with  an  answer  to  almost  every  question, 
or  with  questions  of  their  own  or  new  things  they  would  like  to  discuss,  and 
they  tend  to  volunteer  more  than  once  to  be  discussion  leaders;  generally,  they 
just  enjoy  talking,  and  it  usually  turns  out  that  the  teacher  ends  up  limiting 
their  participation  more  than  they  do. 

They  are  not  a group  of  low  intelligence,  but  their  participation  lacks 
some  depth  of  thought  and  involvement  partly  because  of  its  sheer  volume.  They 
do  not  themselves  tend  to  be  fascinated  with  the  process  of  working  with  and 
creating  ideas.  They  tend  to  think  of  the  class  as  better  if  it  involves  a 
lesser  amount  of  work  on  their  part.  On  their  final  evaluation  they  are  sig- 
nificantly high  on  the  item  "The  teacher  assigned  a great  deal  of  reading", 
and  FW  says  in  her  follow  up,  "After  about  the  first  two  days  I wanted  to  trans- 
fer to  a different  section.  He  was  going  to  demand  a great  deal  of  work."  Their 
feeling  about  work  outside  of  class  is  not  too  different  from  their  process  of 
thought  in  class.  They  are  likely  to  make  comments  which  are  not  at  all  well 
thought  out,  and  even  their  contentiousness,  which  there  is  a fair  amount  of,  has 
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this  quality  of  superficiality  and  unwillingness  to  think  too  hard  about  the 
matter.  Thus  MA  says  in  class  about  Freud , "He  broke  down  the  complexity  of 
the  person  into  id,  ego,  and  superego  and  of  course  I don't  believe  it." 

One  concomitant  of  this  lack  of  depth  in  intellectual  activity  is  that 
this  group  tends  to  see  everything  in  very  personalized  terms.  They  relate 
to  the  teacher  as  a person  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  become  involved  in 
the  intellectual  issues  which  he  is  discussing;  They  are  worried  about  what  he 
thinks  of  them,  they  are  trying  to  impress  him,  or  they're  playing  interpersonal 
games  with  him  like  interpreting  his  motives  in  psychological  jargon.  They 
make  outside  contacts  with  him  like  coming  up  after  class  with  further  questions 
or  requests  for  special  favors.  Some  of  them  feel  very  involved  with  the  per- 
son of  the  teacher,  as  with  some  of  the  girls  with  crushes  on  him,  or  one  male 
especially  who  tried  to  confide  some  very  important  matters  to  his  teacher,  was 
rebuffed  and  became  contentious  and  made  a lot  of  jokes  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 
But  for  many,  while  the  personally  oriented  relationship  with  the  teacher  is 
the  bulk  of  their  involvement  with  the  class,  this  involvement  is  not  especially 
strong  relative  to  that  in  their  other  classes. 

Joking  or  game-playing  seems  to  be  an  important  defense  for  the  group. 

They  want  to  deny  things  which  they  don't  like  and  if  they  are  frightened  or 
hurt  they  will  either  deny  the  offending  fact  outright  or  make  a joke  about  it. 
Tims  A6  says  he  won't  accept  the  assumption  the  teacher  is  making  that  individ- 
uals are  determined  by  the  environment,  and  MA  says  that  it  wasn't  fair  of 
Milgirom  (who  found  that  people  would  give  other  people  what  they  thought  were 
dangerous  electric  shocks  for  a great  many  trials)  to  stay  where  he  did,  that 
he  should  have  kept  going  and  give  the  people  a chance  to  think  about  what  they 
were  doing  and  then  they  might  have  refused. 

There  is  a range  of  people  in  this  cluster  which  extends  from  the  more 
female  part  of  exhibition  to  the  category  of  Moving  Toward,  the  more  male, 
self  esteem  which  is  involved  with  showing  off,  bragging  and  contending.  At 
one  end  of  the  continuum,  we  find  2 girls  who  participate  somewhat  less  than  the 
others  and  are  not  as  physically  attractive  as  the  others.  They  are  involved 
with  crushes  on  the  teacher,  and  their  acts  in  class  tend  to  be  very  dependent 
and  very  moving  toward.  They  are  afraid  of  rejection  by  the  teacher  and  so 
their  moving  toward  tends  to  be  rather  shy  and  tentative  and  fearful,  A little 
further  over  on  the  continuum  we  find  some  attractive  girls  who  do  not  feel  as 
involved  with  the  teacher  as  the  first  ones,  but  who  are  able  to  become  closer 
to  the  teacher.  They  seem  to  play  the  part  of  imperious  daughters  who  are  in- 
dulged  by  their  fathers,  and  who  can  dare  to  challenge  him  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  students  in  the  class  because  they  know  they  can  beguile  their  way  out  of 
any  trouble  they  might  get  in.  They  are  supportive  and  moving  toward  in  the 
sense  of  being  flirtatious  with  the  teacher,  but  they  also  have  arguments  with 
him  in  which  the  teacher  is  often  playing  the  part  of  wise  man  of  the  world  to 
a naive  young  girl  and  the  girl  is  getting  exasperated  with  him  and  saying,  "Yes, 
yes,  I know  that  but..."  All  these  girls  are  very  much  feminine  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher.  They  are  willing  to  act  helpless  so  that  the  teacher  seems 
strong,  and  are  likely  to  bring  up  examples  about  traditional  feminine  spheres 
such  as  child-raising  or  housekeeping.  They  will  protest  in  defense  of  children 
in  a feminine  way  as  when  MS,  in  relation  t®  a proposed  way  of  treating  children 
in  a utopian  society,  said,  "But  doesn't  a child  need  cuddling?" 
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From  these  females , who  are  somewhat  contentious  but  in  a feminine  and 
flirtatious  way,  w@  move  to  the  more  male  side  of  this  cluster®  The  males  tend 
to  be  more  exhibit ionistic  in  the  sense  of  bragging  or  showing  off®  Some  of 
them  do  a lot  of  joking  with  their  bragging,  some  are  quite  contentious,  and 
others  just  talk  a lot,  without  any  particular  emotions  being  expressed  other 
than  pleasure  in  their  own  talking  and  moving  toward  the  teacher  through  their 

talking. 

One  factor  in  the  backgrounds  of  these  people  which  seems  important  is 
that  they  tend  to  be  unusually  attractive  physically,  and  one  would  expect  that 
they  also  were  attractive  children®  People  probably  tended  to  react  to  their 
appearance  more  than  to  their  personalities  or  intellectual  capabilities®  They 
were  the  cute  little  kids  who  learned  to  play  games  and  do  tricks  so  that  people 
would  laugh  at  them  and  reward  them,  and  who  found  that  they  were  able  to  get 
their  way  by  using  their  physical  charms  and  learning  to  be  beguiling  as  well® 
This  kind  of  importance  placed  on  their  appearance  seems  to  have  made  it  le'ss 
likely  that  they  would  be  able  to  become  introspective,  to  concentrate  on  as- 
pects of  themselves  or  other  people  or  ideas  beyond  appearances® 

The  teachers  in  these  classes  seem  to  appreciate  the  contributions  of 
these  students,  especially  the  females  and  especially  near  the  beginning  of 
class®  The  females  are  particularly  adept  at  making  the  teacher  feel  powerful 
and  attractive,  and  he  can  use  this  kind  of  support  early  in  the  class®  Some 
examples  of  teacher  responses  early  in  the  term  are  as  follows?  from  Mr®  C, 
while  calling  the  role,  to  JT,  "That” s a good  way  to  get  to  know  your  name  is 
to  meet  you  in  a restaurant;  from  Mr®  A to  SS  after  a cluster  5 person  has 
just  made  a fairly  hostile  and  elaborate  comment,  "Sue,  do  you  have  any  re- 
sponse  to  that?";  and  from  Mr®  D,  to  FW  who  hesitates  in  making  a point.  It  s 
all  right,  don't  be  afraid®"  The  contributions  of  the  males  are  also  appreciated 
more  in  the  beginning  of  the  term,  at  this  time  the  teacher  is  often  having  a 
difficult  time  keeping  any  discussions  going  because  of  the  fears  or  resistances 
of  the  class®  It's  nice  for  him  to  know  that  there  will  usually  be  a cluster  7 
male  with  his  hand  up,  ready  to  say  something  in  answer  to  his  appeals  and  not 
very  likely  to  say  anything  very  threatening  or  rebellious®  But  as  the  term  pro 
ceeds  and  other  clusters  begin  to  be  able  to  work,  the  teacher  does  not  need 
this  cluster  as  much,  and  will  cut  down  their  participation  by  calling  on  ot  er 
people®  The  cluster  is  content  to  take  a major  part  of  the  best  periods  o 
enactment  by  the  students,  for  they  are  not  capable  of  the  depth  of  involvement 
or  thought  or  creativeity  which  some  of  the  other  groups  can  attain® 


FOOTNOTES 

X®  The  instruments  used  in  this  study  of  the  students  were  as  follows? 

(1)  One  interview  with  each  student  during  the  term® 

■ (2)  An  interpersonal  Outcome  Inventory,  administered  before  and 
after  the  course.  The  objects  were  rather,  mother,  teacher, 
likeability  of  situation,  how  often  will  the  situation  occur 
in  this  course,  and  how  often  did  it  occur®  There  was  a 
nine-point  scale  varying  from  frequently  to  never®  There  were 
various  situations  described® 

(3)  A tri “weekly  questionnaire,  which  included  a semantic  differ- 
ential with  the  following  objects?  father,  mother,  persons  in 
authority,  teacher  I can  learn  from,  average  college  teacher, 
ideal  student,  myself  as  a student,  psychology  101,  myself 


o 
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in  a course  I really  enjoy . There  were  also  various  statements 
to  put  in  rank  order  on  this  statement.,  They  related  to  psycho- 
logical theories. 

(4)  Student  Course  Evaluations,  administered  at  the  end  of  the  term; 
this  included  some  general  evaluative  statements,  a metaphor 
check  list,  and  other  statements  designed  to  correspond  to  the 
teacher-as  categories  to  which  the  students  answered  from 
"almost  always"  to  "almost  never"  on  a five-point  scale.  This 
measure  also  included  a semantic  differential  with  objects: 
teacher  I can  learn  from  best,  average  college  teacher,  my 
psychology  teacher. 

(5)  A follow-up  study,  with  some  open-ended  questions,  and  some 
quantified  ones. 

Whenever  comparisons  could  be  made  on  items  or  scales,  a one-way 
analysis  of  variance  was  done.  When  we  mention  that  something  was 
significant  for  a cluster  in  this  chapter,  we  mean  that  there  were 
significant  differences  on  the  item  or  scale,  and  that  this  partic- 
ular cluster  was  the  highest  or  lowest  on  it. 

2.  The  significance  tests  for  the  categories  and  the  factors  by  cluster  were 
done  in  a different  way.  This  time  the  scores  for  each  cluster  were 
tested  for  significance  against  the  combined  scores  of  all  the  others. 
The  only  levels  of  significance  which  we  checked  were  .05  and  .01.  The 
numbers  before  each  cluster  by  the  categories  and  factors  indicated 
whether  p was  less  than  .05  or  .01. 

All  these  instruments  are  available  at  the  project  office. 
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The  Teacher -As  Typology?  A Conceptualization 
of  Student -Teacher  Task  Strategies 


If  one  looks  hard  at  classroom  discussion  and  interaction,  or  if  one 
listens  to  teachers  discussing  their  goals,  their  gratifications  and  frus 
trations,  as  well  as  their  continuous  attempts  to  achieve  some  sense  of 
balance  or  fit  between  how  they  see  themselves  and  their  teaching  s y es, 
one  soon  senses  that  the  task  confronting  teachers  and  students  is  not  a 
unitary  one  at  alio  Rather,  the  college  classroom  and  the  teaching- 
learning transaction  creates  for  all  its  participants  a number  of  quite 
diverse  task  pressures 0 


It  is  our  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  begin  a functional  analysis  of 
these  different  task  pressures  and  to  describe  their  manifestations  in  the 
classroomo  Our  aim  is  to  introduce  the  multiple  goals  teachers  can  strive 
for  and  to  clarify  some  of  the  task  strategies  which  teachers  may  use  in 
order  to  achieve  these  goals . Teachers  have  their  own  goals  and  some  con- 
ception of  the  task  strategies  which  are  most  effective  in  achieving  these 
goals,  either  on  a long  term  basis  or  in  the  immediate  classroom  situation. 
Students  in  turn  may  have  some  quite  different  goals  in  mind,  as  we  as 
some  very  different  notions  about  what  strategies  are  most  preferred;  thus 
students  may  respond  in  very  different  ways  to  a teacher  s particular 
task  orientation.  With  this  in  mind  we  shall  also  be  discussing  some  of 
the  pressures  and  counterpressures  which  teachers  and  students  exert  on 
each  other  in  their  multifaceted  relationship. 


This  functional  analysis  could  be  carried  out  in  a number  of  ways, 
but  our  preference  is  to  begin  with  the  teacher.  Underlying  our  ana  YS1S 
is  a set  of  interrelated  assumptions  which  can  be  stated  explicitly.  e 
have  assumed  that  most  teachers  do  have  several  educational,  or  growth, 
goals  and  objectives  in  mind,  that  these  aims  arise  from  a variety  of  inter- 
nal or  personal  as  well  as  external  or  immediate  situational  sources,  that 
efforts  to  implement  these  goals  generate  continuously  changing  and  diverse 
task  pressures  for  the  ongoing  teaching- learning  transaction,  and  that  there 
are  a number  of  distinct,  yet  related,  task  strategies  which  teachers  can 
adopt  in  order  to  implement  their  goals  and  in  order  to  handle  the  tasx 

pressures . 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  question  to  which  this  chapter  is  ad- 
dressed? namely,  what  are  the  different  ways  in  which  teachers  can  connect 
with  the  class  as  a whole,  with  subgroups  of  the  class,  or  with  individual 
students?  We  shall  attempt  to  deal  with  this  question  by  presenting  our 
conceptual  scheme.  It  is  our  contention  that  the  total  teacher  performance 
and  teacher- student  task  interaction  can  be  understood  ^^^uishing 
least  six  different  teaching  strategies.  This  we  have  called  th®  Te*c  e 
typology.^"  The  terms  we  have  evolved  as  labels  for  the  six  Teac  er-  s 

strategies  follow. 


First,  and  most  obviously,  it 
classroom  interaction  in  which  the 
dition,  we  can  identify  particular 
as  one  who  is  functioning  in  the 
group.  Other  aspects  of  his  per 
the  teacher  may  be  acting  as  socia 


-ideal.  Finally,  there  are  aspects 


is  meaningful  to  talk  about  aspects  of 
teacher  serves  as  an  expert.  In  ad- 
moments  when  the  students  view  the  teacher 
capacity  of  the  formal  authority  within  the 
become  clear  if  one  is  aware  that 
11 zing  agent , or  a facilitator,  or  as  an 
of  the  teacher 5 s total  interaction 


with  his  students  that  do  not  yield  to  analysis  unless  one  recognises 
that  he  is  functioning  as  any  individual  must  in  a human  relationship,  as 
a person,  albeit  a person  existing  in  a rather  special  colleagueal  role 

relationship. 

Although  this  point  will  he  made  many  times  again,  it  is  important 
to  note  at  the  outset  that  the  Teacher-As  typology  is  not  viewed  as  a set 
of  separate,  mutually  exclusive  functions  or  strategies.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  ultimately  interested  in  isolating  strategies  which  are  often  per- 
formed simultaneously  within  the  same  classroom  period  within  the  same 
one  or  two  minute  burst  of  interaction  or  even  within  the  “ 
our  view,  what  makes  the  teacher's  task  so  extraordinarily  complex  and 
ficult  is  his  need  to  deal  with  the  delicate  interplay  between  and  within 
strategies  and  to  achieve  some  sense  of  balance  in  his  total  rela  ons  P 
with  his  students.  In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  we  shall  describe,  and 
examine  rather  closely  each  of  the  six  aspects  of  the  Teacher-As  typology. 

Once  this  overly  segmental  view  is  behind  us,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate 
the  complex  and  subtle  combinations  of  pressures  and  counterpressures  students 
and  teachers  exert  on  each  other  within  and  across  the  six  strategies  by 
presenting  a detailed  analysis,  in  Teacher-As  terms,  of  a transcript  of  a 
session  from  one  of  our  four  classes . 

Although  we  shall  anchor  this  functional  analysis  by  referring  to  the 
several  aspects  of  the  teachers0  performances  it  is  our  intention  to  s ow 
not  only  how  the  different  strategies  are  worked  out  in  terms  of  the 
teachers0  aims  and  goals , but  also  to  explicate  how  the  students  tas 
expectations  and  orientations  toward  the  teacher  may  be  viewed  in  a paral- 
lel fashion.  In  a sense  we  are  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a complemen- 
tary Student -As  typology . 

Each  aspect  of  the  teacher's  total  performance  is,  in  our  view,  inti- 
mately tied  up  with  observable  pressures  upon  the  teacher  and  students. 

These  pressures  arise  from  many  sources  including  the  teacher  s own  standards 
of  excellence,  values  and  expectations  not  only  for  his  students,  but  f°r 
his  own  performance,  his  conception  of  the  educational  process  and  am, 
demand  of  the  formal  structure  in  which  the  classroom  is  embedded,  the  in- 
fluence of  particular  colleagueal  relationships  and  the  informal  groups  the 
teacher  is  a member  of  and  uses  as  a referent,  his  own  needs  for  growth  and 
change,  and  the  particular  array  of  students  in  the  classroom,  their  needs, 
expectations  and  changing  demands  over  time.  In  Chapter  8,  we  have  tried 
toParrive  at  a conception  of  what  constitutes  work,  by  looking  at  what  each 
of  the  six  Teacher-As  strategies  can  mean  to  different  teachers,  an  o 
different  clusters  of  students,  at  changing  phases  in  the  developme 

the  class  as  a group. 

By  analyzing  the  transcript  of  session  19  from  Mr.  C's  class  and  pin- 
pointing some  of  the  subtle  complexities  of  teacher -student  task  inter- 
action, we  hope  to  accomplish  several  purposes.  First  and  foremost  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  justify  our  contention  that  a host  of  goals  and  strategies, 
which  go  beyond  just  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and  technology,  are  no 
only  a legitimate,  but  are  even  a necessary  part  of  the  teaching- learn  ng 
enterprise.  In  one  sense,  we  are  encouraging  college  teachers  to  explore 
and  legitimize  new  horizons  for  themselves  which  may  appear  within  any  or 
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all  of  the  six  strategies.  We  also  hope  to  establish  that  the  use  of  the 
Teacher -As  typology  can  be  helpful  to  teachers  as  a means  of  carrying  on 
a continuous  self-evaluation  and  self-development  process. 

We  have  posited  that  the  observable  teacher-student  task  interaction 
in  the  classroom  can  be  viewed  as  a composite  of  six  conceptually  distinct 
forms  of  interaction.  We  wish  now  to  examine  each  of  these  separate  func- 
tions and  to  determine  the  goals,  some  of  the  prototypic  behaviors  and  the 
sources  of  available  energy  and  motivation  which  characterize  each  aspect 
of  the  entire  task.  Let  us  begin  by  introducing  the  teacher  as  an  expert. 


The  Six  Teaching  Strategies 
The  Teacher  As  Expert  (X)^ 

Looked  at  from  one  perspective,  the  teacher  is  connected  to  the  stu- 
dents in  his  classroom  because  to  some  extent  and  in  some  form  or  other 
he  stands  before  them  as  an  expert , or  he  is  capable  ot  adopting  an  expert 
strategy.  The  teacher  is  the  most  immediate  representative  of  the  dominant 
university  culture  which  usually  rewards  and  values  a detached,  objective, 
and  rational  mode  in  making  sense  of  data,  experience,  and  the  world. 

The  teacher -student  relationship  is  predominantly  characterized  by  an 
unidirectional  flow  in  that  the  teacher,  accredited  as  a possessor  of  a body 
of  reasoned  knowledge  or  a technology,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  transmitting  his  accumulated  expertise,  wisdom  and  experience  to  a group 
of  students  who  are  seeking  some  kind  of  understanding  and  expect  to  be 
accredited  for  their  efforts. 

Guiding  the  expert9 s activity  is  his  goal  of  transmitting  whatever 
findings,  concepts,  analytic  perspectives,  or  critical  viewpoints 
he  wishes  his  students  to  acquire  in  the  course.  His  relevance  for  that 
situation  at  the  moment  flows  directly  from  the  fact  that  he  knows  a great 
deal  more  about  a particular  area  ©f  his  discipline  than  do  hxs  students. 
Consequently,  the  teacher  is  regarded  as  the  primary  locus  of  relevant 
information  and  resources;  either  these  are  located  in  his  head,  in  his 
lecture  notes,  or  ii  his  textbook,  and  he  is  the  obvious  person  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  other  respected  experts  in  the  field.  In  addition,  the 
teacher  as  expert  is  usually  expected  to  share  his  assimilated  knowledge  in 
the  form  of  a logical,  coherent,  and  comprehensive  lecture.  Whether  his 
expertise  is  displayed  by  means  of  a lecture,  by  quoting  or  referring  to 
authoritative  sources , by  means  of  raising  or  answering  pertinent  and 
challenging  questions,  or  by  the  act  of  correcting  or  validating  what  a 
student  has  said,  his  energy  is  primarily  devoted  to  having  his  students 
achieve  one  or  more  educational  objectives  in  the  cognitive  domain.  The 
teacher  as  expert  would  probably  feel  comfortable  with  and  would  probably 
be  in  agreement  with  many  of  the  cognitive  objectives  suggested  by  Bloom  and 
his  associates  (1956)  in  their  taxonomy. 

Faced  with  an  expert  strategy,  what  are  some  of  the  constraints  and 
expectations  which  are  imposed  on  and  experienced  by  the  student?  Defined 
as  a novice,  he  is  expected  to  travel  down  the  teacher's  road  to  truth. 

In  the  extreme,  he  may  be  likened  to  an  empty  dead  vessel  which  is  to  be 


fueled  with  life-giving  knowledge.  In  a large  lecture  hall  or  in  a smaller 
discussion  group,  the  student  relates  to  the  teacher  primarily  by  taking 
notes,  raising  questions,  discussing  relevant  readings  or  just  listening 
attentively.  His  activities  are  not  necessarily  passive  and  accepting. 

Among  other  things,  he  is  very  capable  of  testing  out  some  thought,  idea, 
or  hypothesis  with  the  teacher,  he  may  ask  for  a halt  in  the  proceedings 
in  order  to  check  whether  he  has  understood  the  points  the  teacher  was 
trying  to  make,  he  may  ask  highly  specific  or  technical  questions,  he  may 
state  his  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  teacher's  position,  or  he  may 
indicate  his  uncertainty  or  discouragement  with  respect  to  whether  he  has 
grasped  the  material. 

When  the  process  goes  smoothly  there  are  several  positive  shared  out- 
comes which  should  be  mentioned.  Consistent  with  the  teacher's  cognitive 
objectives,  evidence  of  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  considerable 
information,  a deeper  and  more  thoughtful  perspective  on  the  critical 
issues  or  questions  in  the  field  or  some  sustained  curiosity  about  the 
subject  matter  are  viewed  favorably  and  are  rewarded.  However,  the  process 
does  not  always  flow  so  smoothly,  and  certain  undesirable  outcomes,  such 
as  a failure  to  absorb  information,  resistance  to  particular  kinds  of  in- 
formation, passive  mindless  rote  learning,  or  a devaluing  of  the  teacher's 
expertise  or  the  usefulness  and  credibility  of  his  field,  are  usually 
frowned  upon  and  can  be  quite  disturbing  to  the  teacher  as  expert. 

Having  specified  some  of  the  kinds  of  goals  and  activities  shich  can 
characterize  this  aspect  of  the  total  task,  it  might  be  useful  to  note 
some  of  the  satisfactions  and  motives  which  propel  and  sustain  these 
activities,  as  well  as  contribute  to  a particular  set  of  outcomes.  Perhaps 
the  core  of  the  matter  is  best  approached  by  way  of  the  concept  of  competence. 
v 'For  the  teacher  the  issue  of  competence  usually  centers  around  his  ability 
to  comprehend  and  organize  the  relevant  intellectual  material  in  his  area  of 
interest  and  his  capacity  to  present  this  material  clearly,  logically,  and 
convincingly.  Questions  about  the  teacher 8 s ability  to  remain  well  informed 
on  new  developments  in  his  area,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  make  creative 
and  critical  judgments  concerning  the  main  trends  in  his  field,  bear  directly 
upon  the  teacher 8 s sense  of  competence  as  an  expert, 

A teacher's  sense  of  competence  may  be  threatened  and  challenged  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Which  of  us  has  not  experienced  that  sense  of  dread  as  we 
notice  the  hand  up  in  the  air;  the  hand  of  that  student  in  the  back  row 
who  every  once  in  a while  comes  up  with  questions  which  are  so  tricky  that 
we  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  under  our  breaths  as  soon  as  the  sequence  of 
interaction  is  over?  In  addition,  no  teacher  can  indefinitely  reveal  his 
ignorance  or  his  lack  of  preparation  without  sensing  the  class'  amusement 
or  annoyance  and  without  experiencing  considerable  shame  and  discomfort. 

Or,  what  about  the  situation  where  one  must  acknowledge  those  frightening 
words  "I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that"  even  when  our  ignorance  is  perfectly 
justified?  Or  consider  the  sense  of  uneasiness  when  there  is  no  response 
from  the  one  or  two  very  bright  students  in  the  class  to  a lecture  that  took 
hours  to  prepare  and  organize?  Or  what  about  those  students  whose  exams 
reveal  very  little  understanding  or  learning  when  all  along  you  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  grasping  most  of  the  material?  These  instances 
all  address  themselves  explicitly  to  the  issue  of  a teacher's  sense  of 
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competence..  The  issue  can  frequently  emerge  indirectly.  For  example,,  a 
teacher's  concern  about  his  own  competence  may  lead  him  to  develop  a sense 
of  mistrust  about  the  level  of  competence  of  his  students  and  to  use  this 
as  a means  of  justifying  his  own  rather  mediocre  and  unchallenging  perfor- 
mance, consequently  protecting  himself  from  his  doubts  about  himself. 

From  the  students®  perspective  the  issue  of  competence  is  no  less 
relevant.  One  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  student's  curiosity  or  to  his 
intrinsic  love  of  knowledge , or  on®  may  focus  on  the  studentb  need  to  achieve 
which  in  this  case  would  center  around  his  concern  for  meeting  his  own  in- 
ternal standards  of  excellence  with  respect  to  the  mastery  of  the  relevant 
intellectual  material.  However , it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  and 
each  other  aspect  of  the  total  task  are  sustained  not  only  by  positive  or 
approach  motivation  but  by  negative  or  avoidance  motivation  as  well.  One 
need  only  think  back  to  the  experience  of  sitting  in  a lecture  hall  listening 
to  words  whose  meaning  seemed  totally  beyond  one's  grasp  to  know  that  the 
fear  of  appearing  stupid  to  others  and  to  onself  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  learning  situation.  Not  only  are  the  students  pursuing  the  goal  of 
confidence  and  greater  knowledge;  they  are  seeking  to  avoid  most  of  the 
potential  disasters  inherent  in  the  process  of  education.  They  may  confront 
the  realization  that  they  are  in  over  their  heads,  that  certain  kinds  of  expertise 
cannot  be  acquired  with  a reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  or  the 
feeling  of  being  overwhelmed,  incompetent  ©r  inexperienced,  in  relation  to 
the  teacher® s skills  and  intellectual  capacities,  or  the  fear  of  failure 
and  the  fear  of  having  the  teacher  demolish  an  answer  to  a question,  or  the 
anticipation  of  being  shamed  in  front  of  th<$  whole  class,  or  the  sense  of 
distress  experienced  as  the  teacher  lectures  on  disturbing  material  or  asks 
discomforting  questions.  All  of  these  and  many  other  motives  can  disrupt 
the  best  conceived  plans  of  the  teacher  as  expert  and  of  his  students. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter,  concerns  about 
expertise  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students  are  frequently  not 
unrelated  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  teacher's  functioning  as  a formal 
authority. 


The  Teacher  As  Formal  Authority  (FA) 

The  second  task  strategy  is  defined  by  a series  of  activities  and 
functions  in  which  the  teacher  sexves  in  the  capacity  of  a formal 
authority.  The  pressures  on  the  teacher  to  function  as  a formal  author “ 
ity  arise  from  several  sources.  Viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
larger  social  structure  within  which  the  college  classroom  is  located, 
the  teacher  is  an  agent  not  only  of  instruction,  but  also  of  control  and 
evaluation.  He  is  responsible  to  a group  of  frequently  unknown  admin- 
istrators and  external  agents  who  expect  him  to  insure  uniformity  of 
standards  and  a justifiable  evaluation  system  based  on  merit  when  he 
presents  his  set  of  grades  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Future  employers, 
draft  boards,  graduate  schools,  scholarship  committees  and  Deans®  offices 
all  convey  some  need  for  a meaningful  and  averageable  estimate  of  a stu- 
dent's performance.  In  addition,  teachers  are  expected  to  cooperate  with 
university  officials  in  seeking  student  compliance  with  the  university's 
rules,  regulations  and  standards  of  decorum,  so  that  neither  the  adminis- 
tration nor  the  university  is  publicly  embarrassed.  The  chaos  which  is 
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anticipated  if  a pass-fail  or  non»graded  system  were  instituted  re- 
flects the  amount  of  commitment  the  formal  system  has  to  a merit- 
oriented  grading  system*  Consequently , most  teachers  enter  the  classroom 
with  their  power  clearly  established  and  institutionalized,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not* 

Functioning  as  a formal  authority  may  involve  the  teacher  in  the 
setting  of  clearly  defined  standards  of  excellence,  goals,  and  deadlines 
for  assignments,  as  well  all  those  instances  of  moment -to-moment  control 
over  classroom  procedure  and  decorum*  The  teacher  s influence  in  this 
area  is  derived  ultimately  from  his  power  to  banish  the  student  from  the 
classroom  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  an  environment  in  which  other 
students  can  learn  or  in  the  long  run*  from  the  teacher's  capacity  to 
be  punitive  in  his  grading  and  examining  practices*  While  this  ultimate 
power  might  never  be  invoked,  the  fact  remains  that  in  most  classrooms 
it  is  typically  within  the  teacher” s domain  to  define  what  is  relevant  for 
class  discussion,  whether  an  issue  should  be  raised  after  class,  in  private, 
who  shall  speak  in  class,  and  what  kinds  of  behavior  are  unacceptably  dis- 
ruptive* It  follows  then  that  we  would  include  within  the  set  of  activities 
initiated  by  students  within  this  definition  of  the  task  not  only  the  fam- 
iliar requests  for  clarity  regarding  assignments  and  grades  but  also  those 
activities  which  address  the  issue  of  the  teacher's  control  over  the  class- 
room interaction*  Thus  the  basic  aims  of  the  formal  authority  strategy  are 
the  integration  of  the  student  into  the  norms  of  the  larger  formal  system, 
the  enforcement  of  these  norms  and  the .provision  of  a classroom  structure 
and  clearly  defined  expectations  designed  to  insure  a minimum  of  disruptive 
activities  * 

There  are  additional  pressures  on  teachers  to  function  as  formal 
authorit7.es  * Consider  those  instances  where  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
prevent  one  class  from  disrupting  another  and  one  student  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  disrupt  the  learning  activities  of  another.  The  need  to  avoid 
disruptive  activities  and  to  insure  that  he  is  not  losing  control  over  the 
class  can  become  paramount  for  some  teachers*  The  establishment  of  a 
viable  and  mutually  acceptable  normative  structure  tends  also  to  be  a crit- 
ical building  block  for  the  teachers'  functioning  as  an  expert*  This  is 
especially  true  when  students  respond  to  the  teacher  as  a formal  authority 
when  he  sees  himself  as  having  adopted  the  expert  strategy.  Students  who 
feel  their  autonomy  or  independence  needs  threatened  by  what  they  regard 
as  a restrictive  formal  authority  may  latch  on  to  the  teacher's  efforts  to 
function  as  an  expert  and  respond  ostensibly  to  his  expertise  with 
challenges,  resistance,  harassment,  or  other  more  indirect  and  passive  forms 
of  retaliation.  This  obviously  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  teacher  to 
function  as  an  effective  expert,  as  is  evident  in  session  19  of  Mr.  C's 
class* 

Some  teachers  view  the  power  inherent  in  their  functioning  as  a formal 
authority  as  a necessary  deterrent  to  student  self-deception  regarding  his 
ability  or  performance,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  seen  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  against  presumed  inherent  student  laziness,  passivity  or  slothfulness. 
Other  teachers  mistrust  students,  are  convinced  of  their  irresponsibility, 
and  are  fearful  that  they  will  get  out  of  control,  act  out  and  turn  the 
classroom  into  a "blackboard  jungle" . Some  of  this  kind  of  scorn  arises 
from  teachers9  real  and  often  disturbing  experiences  with  students  who 
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hound  and  browbeat  them  for  either  good  grades  or  to  have  their  grades 
changed.  In  more  charitable  moments  teachers  may  refer  to  the  students 
as  being  "extrinsically  motivated",  while  in  more  harassed  moments  or  in 
private  they  referred  to  them  as  "grade  grubber s"o 

The  scorning  of  over  conforming,  anxious “dependent  students  who  are 
excessively  preoccupied  with  rules  or  with  maintaining  a sense  of  security 
with  respect  to  the  evaluative  component  of  the  course  is  one  stance  which 
teachers  can  adopt.  Other  teachers  tend  to  be  very  disturbed  by  what  they 
view  as  the  disruptive  anxiety  which  is  generated  by  their  grades  and  eval- 
uative procedures . Consequently,  they  may  abdicate  functioning  as  a formal 
authority  by  refusing  to  clarify  expectations  or  grading  procedures,  or 
they  may  propose  some  procedural  change  such  as  giving  everyone  an  A or  B 
or  falling  back  on  self -grading,  which  presumably  eliminates  the  issue. 

However,  it  may  be  in  the  students0  interests  to  know  what  the 
teacher  expects,  to  have  a clear  sense  of  what  the  demands  and  limits  of 
the  course  are,  to  find  out  what  the  teacher  will  reward,  to  function  in 
a relatively  non- disruptive  learning  environment  and  to  be  assured  that 

rewards  for  excellence  will  at  least  be  as  uniform  and  objectively  based 
as  possible.  Students  may  indicate  their  acceptance  of  this  control  by 
requesting  permission  to  speak,  by  calling  for  a clear  and  unambiguous 
statement  of  requirements^  by  complaining  about  the  irrelevance  of  other 
students'  digressions  or  by  efforts  during  office  hours  to  have  the 
teacher  control  a particularly  annoying  fellow  class  member.  But  there 
are  additional  forces  which  may  propel  students  to  want  a teacher  to  function 
as  a formal  authority,  and  in  the  process  they  do  ascribe  legitimacy  and 
power  to  him. 

These  forces  vary  considerably  from  student  to  student o When,  for 
whatever  reason,  the  student  has  little  energy  available  for  a particular 
course,  having  a teacher  specify  clearly  what  is  expected  often  seems  far 
preferable  to  having  a teacher  create  an  open-ended  situation  in  which  the 
student  feels  guilty  for  anything  less  than  total  absorption  in  the  course; 
here  the  level  of  ambiguity  about  expectations  can  be  especially  difficult 
to  handle.  Even  students  who  will  eventually  find  other  sources  of  motiva- 
tion sometimes  find  it  useful  to  focus  initially  upon  the  teachers  demands 
and  standards.  To  emphasize  that  there  are  other  motives  than  the  need  to 
reduce  uncertainty  which  underlie  the  students0  involvement  with  the  teacher 
as  formal  authority  is  not  to  deny  the  relevance  of  needs  for  structure 
or  other  needs  among  college  students.  There  are  students  who  are  very  con- 
tent to  adopt  a passive,  dependent,  and  conforming  stance  vis-a-vis  the 
teacher  as  formal  authority.  Nor  would  we  deny  that  there  are  students  who 
stubbornly  cling  to  the  notion  that  the  teacher's  evaluations  constitute  the 
sole  criterion  of  success  or  failure.  We  also  would  not  want  to  underplay 
the  importance  for  rebellious,  counter-dependent  males  of  confronting  a 
male  teacher  who  is  perceived  by  them  to  be  a potent  male  who  is  to  be 
challenged,  and  against  whom  they  may  test  themselves  out.  Our  intention  in 
the  above  discussion  has  been  simply  to  indicate  that  there  are  many  forces 
behind  such  student  activities  as  calling  for  clarification  of  what  is  ex- 
pected, attempting  to  anticipate  what  will  be  on  the  final  exam,  casting 
the  teacher  in  the  role  of  the  final  arbiter  of  what  is  acceptable  classroom 
behavior,  challenging  the  teacher's  authority  and  power,  and  using  the  teacher 
as  a clearing-house  and  guide  in  an  unwieldly  discussion,  the  direction  of 
which  may  be  unclear. 
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In  addition  to  serving  as  a representative  of  the  formal  institutional 
structure  and  as  the  most  visible  definer  of  expectations  and  normative 
behavior  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  is  also  a member  of  a particular  field 
on  discipline  in  which  he  has  a great  deal  invested  and  into  which  he  is 
interested  in  recruiting  new  members . This  brings  us  to  the  teacher  as  a 
socializing  agent . 


The  Teacher  As  Socializing  Agent  (SA) 

An  understanding  of  the  teacher  as  socializing  agent  requires  a con- 
sideration of  two  things  about  the  context  in  which  higher  education  takes 
place.  First,  not  only  is  the  teacher  in  possession  of  certain  intellectual 
information  and  is he  re  sponsible  for  providing  a structure  within  which  he 
can  share  his  knowledge,  but  he  is  also  a member  of  various  overlapping  col- 
lectivities with  respect  to  which  the  students  are  either  outsiders. or 
marginal  members.  Furthermore,  the  goals  towards  which  the  students  are 
striving  typically  extend  in  time  far  beyond  the  particular  classroom  and 
a particular  course.  The  teacher  is  a member  of  the  community  of  scholars, 
as  accredited  by  a particular  professional  and  academic  discpline,  and  he 
is,  as  well,  a member  of  an  institution  which  may  be  highly  relevant  to  the 
occupational  aspirations  of  a given  student.  The  teacher  resembles  in  some 
sense  the  gatekeeper  to  a vocational  world.  He  serves  as  a potential  rep- 
resentative of  his  field,  as  well  as  a vehicle  for  sharing  the  values, 
assumptions  and  style  of  intellectual  life  which  characterizes  his  disci- 
pline. Frequently,  it  is  he  who  does  or  does  not  pass  the  individual  student 
along  to  the  next  plateau  or  screening  process,  with  varying  degrees  of  sup- 
port and  pleasure.  It  is  soon  apparent  to  students  that  acceptability  within 
the  standards  of  the  discipline  or  even  within  the  standards  of  the  commun- 
ity of  intellectuals  involves  more  than  the  ability  to  master  the  intellectual 
material  and  teachers  can  be  rich  sources  of  data  for  the  student  in  his 
efforts  to  test  out  a series  of  vocational  identities.  In  a very  real  sense 
a college  teacher  can  serve  as  a recruitment  officer  for  his  field  and  his 
functions  tend  to  include  the  identification  of  bright  exciting  prospects, 
the  selection  of  the  most  likely  candidates  via  a continuous  process  of 
selective  encouragement  and  discouragement  and  the  provision  of  a form  of 
preprofessional  training  and  experience  which  equips  the  student  apprentice 
so  that  he  can  tackle  the  next  set  of  hurdles  or  initiation  rites. 

To  the  extent  that  undergraduate  programs  are  adapted  to  this  aspect 
of  higher  education,  they  tend  to  become  highly  9 pre-professional9 . The 
student  is  encouraged  to  take  courses  which  would  be  useful  to  him  in 
graduate  school.  He  is  engaged  in  discussions  of  the  underlying  commitment 
to  science  or  humanism  or  beauty  which  seems  to  the  teacher  to  be  a neces- 
sary condition  for  acceptance  into  training  programs  at  a higher  level. 

But  we  should  not  overlook  the  socializing  activities  of  the  teacher  whose 
relevant  reference  group  is  the  more  broadly  defined  community  of  scholars. 
While  a particular  teacher  may  shun  the  more  explicit  forms  of  creating 
"little  graduate  students’' , he  may  feel  very  strongly  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  university  is  an  appropriate  place  only  for  those  who  share  his 
political  or  social  values  as  well  as  some  broader  notions  about  life  or 
what  the  process  of  education  is  all  about. 
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From  the  student's  perspective,  the  potential  letter  of  recommend- 
ation may  be  a more  salient  reward  to  be  obtained  from  the  teacher  than  a 
good  grade  in  that  one  course.  Some  students  declare  that  they  would  like 
to  get  into  the  inner  circle  inhabited  by  the  teacher,  however  broadly  or 
narrowly  defined.  Many  students  seem  to  want  to  test  out  whether  they 
could  get  in,  or  whether  it  would  be  satisfying  if  they  attempted  to  move 
in  that  direction.  For  understandable  reasons  students  have  mixed  emotions 
about  the  fact  that  the  teacher  controls  access  to  further  training  and  member- 
ship in  "the  elect".  They  may  also  learn  very  quickly  that  the  journey  to 
the  inner  circle  may  be  a long  and  arduous  one  and  that  for  a considerable 
period  there  may  be  some  who  will  refuse  him  entry.  Even  a new  Ph.D.  must 
wait  for  acceptance  from  senior  faculty.  This  refusal  frequently  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  entry  is  contingent  on  acquiring  more  than  some  narrow 
expertise  in  an  area  or  the  superficial  goals  or  trappings  of  the  community. 
Frequently,  the  focus  is  on  some  mystical  set  of  values  or  intellectual  style, 
which  like  a bottle  of  quality  wine,  requires  time  and  aging  as  well  as  the 
correct  proportion  and  blending  of  ingredients. 

Still,  some  students  may  seize  eagerly  upon  any  opportunity  to  join 
with  the  faculty  member  as  junior  members  of  the  circle  while  others  may 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  teacher0 s part  to  ensnare  them  into  the  profes- 
sional pathway.  In  either  .uise  they  are  contending  with  the  issue  of  the 
teacher  as  socializing  agent. 

Students  also  make  their  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  this 
aspect  of  the  total  task.  For  many  there  are  features  of  the  intellectual 
community  or  of  the  activities  of  a particular  specialty  per  se  which  are 
attractive.  For  some  students,  to  begin  to  imagine  their  future  in  terms 
of  a particular  occupational  goal  is  to  crystallize  their  still  developing 
interests  and  passions;  for  others,  it  makes  concrete  and  reachable  a 
future  that  assures  them  of  the  necessities  and  pleasures  of  life  as  they 
see  them.  And  then  there  are  students  who  are  motivated  primarily  by  their 
alienation  from  or  rejection  of  the  life  style  associated  with  their  parents, 
their  community,  or  their  peers,  and  who  will  at  least  temporarily  latch  on 
to  a socializing  agent  in  order  to  test  out  the  possibilities  for  a meaning® 
ful  future  commitment. 

Thus,  a teacher  and  his  students  may  in  various  ways  be  bound  together 
within  the  socializing  relationship.  For  the  student  to  try  on  the  discipline 
or  profession  which  the  teacher  represents  may  involve  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  sacred  artifacts  or  the  awkward  mimicry  of  an  accepted  intellectual 
pose  or  pretentious  vocabulary.  Fortunately  for  him  most  teachers  overlook 
these  ungainly  beginnings.  A faculty  member  may  remark  to  a colleague  that 
such  and  such  a bright  undergraduate  seems  to  be  "coming  into  the  field  , 
although  he  may  feel  constrained  to  conceal  his  sense  of  pleasure  at  the 
implication  that  his  field  has  proved  capable  of  attracting  yet  another 
valuable  recruit,  or  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  he  obtains  gratification 
from  the  process  of  socializing  the  next  generation. 

How  does  the  teacher  as  a socializing  agent  or  gatekeeper  typically 
function  in  the  classroom?  Keeping  in  mind  that  we  have  been  describing 
a process  of  acculturation  in  which  new  norms,  values,  or  even  a new  style 
of  making  sense  of  the  world  are  being  transferred,  internalized  or 
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synthesized  with  the  old,  let  us  focus  on  the  classroom  process.  Here  we 
would  include  brief  lectures  or  anecdotes  which  convey  to  the  student  the 
range  of  positions  members  of  his  field  take  on  different  issues,  w y t ey 
line  up  the  way  they  do,  some  sense  of  his  own  positions,  and  the  process 
by  which  he  arrived  there,  as  well  as  some  statements  which  conveys  is 
research  interests  and  intellectual  style  . For  example,  a psychologist 
might  become  immersed  in  a discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  more 
hard-nosed  experimental  tradition  as  opposed  to  the  more  soft -nosed 
humanistic  or  naturalistic  approaches  to  relevant  problems  in  the  . 

he  may  share  his  unique  historical  perspective  on  the  field  by  commenting 
that  Piaget  is  to  psychology  now  what  Freud  was  fifty  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  different  kinds  of  worlds  members  of  his 
discpline  live  and  work  in,  and  what  he  considers  to  be  valuable,  meaning- 
ful and  important  in  his  field,  a teacher  is  often  drawn  ^toor  initiates 
discussions  of  how  one  goes  about  entering  the  inner  circle  , that  , 
one  applies,  what  programs  are  good  and  where,  what  admission  requirements 
are  like,  what  future  courses  would  be  relevant  and  so  forth.  I 
instances,  the  teacher  may  be  providing  his  students  with  a fair  amo 
factual  information,  leading  one  to  believe  that  he  is  functioning  as  an 
expert.  However,  the  main  thrust  of  the  teacher's  effort  is  still  in the 
direction  of  socialization.  This  dilemma  is  most  evident  when  a teacheris 
involved  in  a close  teaching  situation  where  he  is  trying  to  shape  a student  s 
orientation  or  position  on  a particular  issue  by  relying  on  data  or  other 
factual  information.  A case  in  point  is  contained  in  the  transcript  of 
session  19,  where  Mr.  C is  attempting  to  convey  to  several  students  his 
view  that  in  evaluating  the  data  on  Negro-white  differences  in  intelligence, 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  make  one's  interpretations  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  pattern  of  the  results  of  a host  of  different  studies  rather  than 
to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a few  selected  studies. 

Functioning  as  a socializing  agent  can  lead  to  varying  responses  on 
the  part  of  students.  Teachers  frequently  look  upon  a student  s decision  to 
take  further  courses  in  the  area,  his  vocational  explorations,  summer  jobs, 
research  possibilities  and  the  like,  his  desire  to  discuss  issues  of  interest 
with  other  members  of  the  field,  his  defense  of  a teacher  s position  in  class 
discussions,  and  his  interest  in  pursuing  particular  topics  in  more  dept 
as  some  evidence  suggesting  that  a successful  process  of  anter"^^a‘“" 
going  on  or  has  taken  place.  Given  a certain  amount  of  time, th°se ,®  afrive 
who  have  internalized  some  part  of  the  teacher  s orientation  begin  to  der 
a sense  of  self-esteem  from  the  performance  of  mutually  valued  activities. 
This,  plus  the  possibilities  for  gratifying  needs  for  approval  or  inclusion, 
tends  to  lead  some  students  to  both  validate  or  call  for  further  socializing 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Less  encouraging  outcomes  include  various  messages  from  students  con- 
veying their  resistance  to  what  they  perceive  to  be  excessive  or  illegiti- 
mate pressure  on  the  teacher's  part  or  their  mistrust  of  his  intentions. 
Students  who  seem  to  be  encapsulating  the  learning  situation  are  also  cutting 
off  any  real  hope  of  transfer  with  respect  to  their  life  goals  and  occupa 

tional  aspirations. 

There  are  a number  of  potential  motives  which  would  lead  students  to 
reject  the  teacher  as  a socializing  agent  and  which  may  contribute  to  these 
negative  outcomes.  Some  may  cynically  view  the  teacher  as  being  involved  i 
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a process  of  collecting  disciples  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  stature. 

Others  may  express  concerns  about  being  brain-washed,  are  especially  fear- 
ful of  becoming  alienated  from  their  old  relatively  safe  ways,  or  recoil 
from  being  caught  in  limbo  between  the  old  and  the  new.  Still  others  may 
be  wary  of  becoming  too  dependent  on  a soc La lining  agent  s guidelines, 
judgement  or  rewards  when  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  be  left  behind 
as  the  teacher  recedes  or  moves  on,  Finally,  there  are  some  students 
whose  values,  goals  and  orientation  to  life  may  be  at  least  temporarily  set; 
thus,  they  may  experience  the  socializing  agent's  proselytizing  as  an 
intrusive  onslaught  which  must  be  rejected. 

The  goals  of  information  transmission,  evaluation  and  control, 
socialization  or  recruitment  are  a legitimate  and  rather  traditional  part 
of  the  dominant  academic  culture  which  heavily  influences  classroom  funct- 
ioning and  the  values  of  higher  education.  In  introcuding  the  teacher  as  an 
ego  ideal  and  especially  as  a facilitator  and  a person,  the  goals  and 
prototypic  behaviors  we  shall  describe  tend  not  to  have  the  same  aura  of 
legitimacy  in  academic  circles.  We  intend  to  argue  the  case  that  they  are 
so  deserving.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  the  teacher  as  a facilitator. 


The  Teacher  As  Facilitator  (F) 

Teachers  view  the  more  troublesome  personal  and  situational  impediments 
to  learning  in  different  ways.  Some  look  back  over  their  own  earlier  suc- 
cessful encounters  with  learning  blocks  with  a certain  sense  of  pride  and 
expect  their  students  to  engage  in  similar  struggles.  Others,  who  view 
the  learning  process  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  transmission 
of  cognitive  information  maintain  a certain  amount  of  distance  from  their 
students,  convinced  that  learning  difficulties  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  student  and  are  outside  the  domain  of  the  teaching-learning  relationship,, 
Still  other  teachers  both  acknowledge  the  relevance  of  and  accept  some  degree 
of  responsibility  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  nonintellectual  influences  on 
the  learning  process.  It  is  the  latter  teacher  who  most  frequently  functions 
as  a facilitator. 

The  teacher  as  a facilitator  seems  to  be  guided  by  a series  of  assump- 
tions that  are  fairly  different  from  some  of  those  which  underlie  the  teacher 
who  functions  as  an  expert,  a formal  authority  and  a socializing  agent . 

The  teacher  as  facilitator  has  a fair  amount  of  trust  and  faith  in  students. 
The  teacher  as  a facilitator  tends  to  view  students  as  being  responsible, 
competent,  able  to  define  and  carry  out  their  own  learning  and  growth  goals, 
thoughtful,  and  capable  of  learning  much  more  independently  than  they  are 
usually  given  credit  for.  Frequently  it  is  the  student's  data,  experiences, 
and  curiosities,  their  standards  of  excellence  and  their  own  goals  which  the 
facilitator  hopes  to  respond  to. 

These  assumptions  often  lead  the  teacher  as  facilitator  to  address 
himself  to  two  general  sources  of  student  learning  impediments.  On-  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  notion  that  students  are  capable  of  productive  in- 
tellectual effort  only  to  the  extent  that  such  impediments  as  fear  of 
failure,  self-abasement  in  the  face  of  authority,  or  discouragment  and 
depression  resulting  from  excessively  high  standards  are  removed,  reduced 
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or  at  least  confronted . This  leads  them  to  invest  a considerable  amount  of 
concern  and  energy  in  reducing  emotional  and  interpersonal  blocks  to 
learning  in  a variety  of  fairly  direct  ways,  On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 
as  facilitator  operates  more  like  an  administrator  than  like  a counsellor, 
as  he  addresses  himself  to  a variety  of  situationally-determined  impediments. 

Students  may  not  be  familiar  with  how  the  library  system  works  or 
where  to  find  relevant  reference  material.  The  teacher  as  a facilitator 
may  guide  the  students  through  the  library  or  prepare  a handout  on  reference 
materials  and  where  to  fmd  them.  Many  students  would  find  it  difficult 
without  assistance,  to  gain  access  to  the  field  experiences  which  would  make 
their  intellectual  work  more  relevant;  a facilitator  might  enter  here.  The 
teacher  as  a facilitator  might  aid  students  in  their  battle  for  ungraded 
or  more  socially  relevant  courses.  He  could  structure  his  class  on  teaching 
in  such  a way  that  it  was  entirely  student-centered,  was  based  on  individual 
student  programs  of  study,  or  he  could  leave  the  decision  about  class  struc- 
ture up  to  his  students.  He  might  not  hand  out  a list  of  assigned  readings 
but  instead  prepare  an  extensive  annotated  bibliography  from  which  students 
made  their  own  decisions  about  what  they  were  to  reado  In  whatever  form  it 
takes,  it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  as  a facilitator  tries  to  respond  primar- 
ily to  the  student's  own  definition  of  his  goals  and  his  unique  sense  of 
himself  as  a learner.  The  student's  goals  may  be  quite  divergent  from  the 
teacher's  goals,  but  then  for  on®  person  to  facilitate  the  learning  and  de- 
velopment of  another  often  involves  a recognition  of  the  substantial 
differences  between  individuals  in  terms  of  what  they  value  and  what  they 
are  seeking.  If  we  were  to  capture  the  pedagogical  fervor  which  often 
underlies  some  teachers  who  strongly  emphasize  the  facilitator  strategy, 
we  would  not®  the  teacher's  rejection  of  any  effort  to  impose  his  answers 
and  even  his  questions  upon  the  students  who  need  more  than  anything  else 
to  develop  questions  and  answers  that  are  relevant  to  their  own  lives.  In 
a sense,  the  aims  and  style  of  the  teacher  as  a facilitator  stand  in  op- 
position to  those  of  the  expert  and  the  formal  authority.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  teachers  to  feel  as  if  they  are  on  a see  saw;  if  the  facilitator 
end  goes  up,  the  expert  and  formal  authority  sides  go  down  and  vice  versa. 

One  implication  for  the  teacher  who  adapts  this  strategy  is  that  he  may 
have  to  give  up  or  at  least  temporarily  put  aside  some  of  his  aims  and 
issues  which  are  more  suitable  to  functioning  as  an  expert  or  formal 
authority.  For  example,  a brilliant  and  comprehensive  lecture  surveying 
some  general  topic  may  be  incompatible  with  the  students'  goal  of  pursuing 
in  depth  the  study  of  some  problem  area  or  issue.  Or,  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  to  unilaterally  establish  requirements,  assignments, 
deadlines,  and  even  grading  practices,  since  the  student's  wishes  and  con- 
cerns must  be  respected  as  well.  This  does  not  in  any  way  negate  the  fact 
that  there  are  teachers  who  devote  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy  to 
working  on  ways  fusing  or  integrating  these  potential  opposites. 

In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  his  class,  the  facilitator  spends  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  listening  very  hard  to  what  students  are  saying 
and  he  may  make  efforts  to  clarify  for  others  a particular  student  s message. 
The  facilitator  is  very  attentive  to  the  processes  that  may  impede  the 
class'  functioning.  When  the  class  or  individual  students  are  tense,  anxious, 
depressed  or  hostile  to  the  point  where  work  and  productivity  is  affected, 
he  is  very  likely  to  call  for  a discussion  of  the  issue  by  simply  asking 
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"what  seems  to  be  going  on?"  A facilitator  who  has  introduced  a structural 
innovation  to  his  class  is  very  likely  to  support  efforts  to  keep  it  going. 

Successful  facilitation,  either  on  the  personal  or  situational  levels, 
aims  at  some  degree  of  liberation  from  learning  blocks,  increased  creative 
and  independent  work  which  involves  a meaningful  fusion  of  the  affective, 
experiential  and  cognitive  aspects  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  development 
on  the  part  of  students  of  a real  and  meaningful  commitment  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  responsible  for  both  the  definition  and  achievement  of  their 
unique  learning  goals , 

When  facilitation  as  a strategy  is  ineffective  the  consequences  may 
vary  but  they  frequently  include  a generalized  blocking  or  rigidity  in  the. 
face  of  an  anxiety "provoking  teacher  or  other  student  interventions,  or  a denial 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  failure  or  success  of  the  learning  exper- 
ience with  the  accompanying  range  of  excuses  to  justify  one’s  personal 
failure.  In  addition,  different  students  enjoy  varying  degrees  of  success 
in  utilizing  the  innovative  structures  that  the  teacher  has  made  available 
Students  who  object  to  the  teacher  as  a facilitator  frequently  communicate 
as  well  their  desire  that  ?ae  revert  to  being  an  expert,  a formal  authority 
or  even  a socializing  agent.  What  propels  students  here  is  their  fear  of 
becoming  too  deeply  involved  or  of  confronting  more  self “doubt,  anger , or 
depression  than  they  seem  ready  to  handle.  Some  also  find  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  learning  burdensome;  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ambiguity  involved,  or  in  response  to  their  anticipatory  guilt  at  not  being 
able  to  reach  their  own  unnecessarily  high  standards.  Anxious  dependent 
students  who  are  most  comfortable  in  a more  highly  structured  and  traditional 
lecture  situation,  where  the  expectations  are  clearly  defined,  tend. to  be 
rather  unresponsive  to  the  teacher  as  facilitator.  For  them,  facilitation 
may  be  a rather  unproductive  indulgence  which,  at  best,  must  be  put  up  with. 
But  the  above  students  are  not  tfre  only  ones  who  have  some  problems  with  the 
teacher  as  facilitator „ 

The  student,  or  more  properly,  that  aspect  of  all  students  which  connects 
with  the  teacher  as  a facilitator  may  be  characterized  as  one  whose  personal 
agenda  includes  not  only  finding  out  more  about  the  course  material  but  also 
finding  out  more  about  himself.  Thus  the  student  askss  What  am  I interested 
in?  What  am  I good  at?  What  are  my  ideas  about  a particular  eventor  body  ^ 
of  knowledge?  Why  am  I in  this  classroom?  One  senses  here  that  the  student's 
performance  in  class  is  partly  expressive,  driven  by  a need  to  articulate  new 
ideas  and  to  develop  some  sense  of  ownership  vis-a-vis  the  old  and  borrowed 
knowledge.  Probably  the  most  relevant  words  within  this  aspect  of  teaching 
and  learning  are  creativity  and  independence.  Over  and  over  again  students 
test  out  in  relation  to  the  teacher  whether  they  can  be  creative,  as  opposed 
to  restricted  within  the  teacher's  definition  of  what  is  appropriate,  and 
independent,  as  opposed  to  functioning  as  the  perfect  robot.  However,  the 
path  to  functioning  creatively  and  independently  turns  out  to  have  snares  and 
pitfalls  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  teacher.  Some  have  to  do  with  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  material  or  with  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access 
to  it  and  some  have  to  do  with  the  pre-existing  limitations  or  immaturities 
of  the  particular  learner. 
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There  are  few  interpersonal  dramas  more  intricate  than  the  one  created 
by  a student  who  wishes  help  but  only  if  it  entails  no  loss  of  independence 
on  his  part.  Hidden  among  the  various  efforts  to  appear  supremely  confident 
and  self-reliant,  the  teacher  may  often  sense  that  the  student  is  trying 
to  tell  him  that  he  is  having  a hard  time  getting  started  on  a paper,  that 
he  suffers  from  recurrent  perceptions  of  himself  as  stupid,  or  that  he  is 
far  more  anxious  than  he  seems  about  how  the  teacher  will  receive  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  The  teacher  often  feels  caught  in  the  currents  be- 
tween wanting  to  respond  to  the  pleas  and  wanting  to  preserve  whatever 
mutual  respect  has  thus  far  developed.  The  point  we  make  here  is  that  the 
pressures  on  the  teacher  to  perform  as  facilitator  may  begin  with  pressures 
to  remove  various  constraints,  but  the  situation  often  moves  to  the  point 
where  to  facilitate  is  to  assist  a student  over  the  real  and  imaginary 
barriers  which  block  him  from  his  goals.  But  here,  as  well,  the  pressures 
are  complex.  As  the  history  of  man  has  indicated  in  numerous  arenas,  un- 
remitting oppression  is  sometimes  easier  to  bear  than  conditional  autonomy. 
Thus,  many  of  the  pressures  on  the  teacher  constitute  tests  either  to 
determine  what  limits  he  places  upon  the  students’  freedom  or  to  determine 
whether  the  teacher,  despite  his  apparent  openness,  is  basically  patronizing 
or  manipulating  the  students.  Teachers  do  not  always  pass  these  tests, 
and  one  sometimes  wonders  whether  any  human  being  could  pass  some  of  the 
tests  constructed  by  students.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  perspective  of 
the  student  as  well  as  that  from  the  teacher,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
intense  and  mixed  feelings  regarding  the  desirability  of  granting  or 
achieving  freedom.  Let  us  close  this  section  by  raising  the  following 
rather  intriguing  question.  For  what  kinds  of  students,  under  what  con 
ditions  and  at  what  stage  in  the  development  of  the  class  as  a group  is 
the  granting  or  achievement  of  freedom  supportive  of  productive  work? 

When  is  it  not?  A similar  set  of  questions  canj>e  raised  in  considering 
the  teacher  as  an  ego  ideal. 


The  Teacher  As  Ego  Ideal  (El) 

Thus  far  we  have  described  the  teacher  in  his  capacity  as  expert,  formal 
authority,  socializing  agent,  and  facilitator.  We  would  turn  now  to  an 
aspect  of  a teacher's  total  functioning  which  may  or  may  not  overlap  with 
any  or  all  of  the  previously  discussed  task  strategies.  We  would  point 
here  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  may  play  an  essentially  heroic  or  charis- 
matic role  in  the  classroom  and  in  doing  so  may  end  up  serving  in  the  capacity 

of  ego  ideal  for  students. 

Whereas  the  teacher  as  a socializing  agent  functions  as  a middleman  or 
gatekeeper  between  his  students  and  an  attractive  yet  impersonal  inner 
circle  which  essentially  exists  out  there  somewhere  over  the  horizon,  the 
main  thrust  of  the  teacher  as  an  ego  ideal  is  to  attract  students  to  him 
personally.  He  is  potentially  very  attractive  to  students  because  of  his 
power,  usually  evident  in  his  intellectual  strength  or  expertise,  his  or  g- 
inality  or  creative  capacities,  his  energy,  the  vivacity  of  his  personality, 
or  because  of  his  deep  and  enthusiastic  commitment  to  and  absorption 
in  his  field.  Basically,  the  teacher  as  an  ego  ideal  is  presenting 

a model  of  someone  who  derives  considerable  enjoyment  from  his  work  andJ*ho 
is  excited  about  and  is  deeply  involved  in  his  chosen  field  of  study.  The  key 
words  in  thinking  about  the  ego  ideal  are  enthusiasm,  energy,  involvement  and 
excitement.  A lovely  descriptive  metaphor  might  be  a multicolored  bouncing 
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ball.  Frequently,  students*  ecstatic  evaluations  of  teachers  reflect  a 
heavy  ego  ideal  component.  As  a strategy,  the  ego  ideal  is  presenting  a 
very  attractive  and  seductive  model  for  identification.  As  a task 
strategy  the  ego  ideal  is  rarely  evident  in  isolation  from  other  strat- 
egies. Thus,  teachers  use  their  charisma  while  functioning  as  an  expert, 
a formal  authority,  a socializing  agent  and  even  as  a facilitator. 

Some  teachers  will  accomplish  this  by  emphasizing  their  expertise, 
and  others  will  strive  for  it  by  emphasizing  their  high  status  within  the 
student's  chosen  field.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  for  a teacher  to  play 
the  role  of  expert  or  socializing  agent  without  becoming  in  any  meaningful 
sense  a part  of  a student's  ideal.  Teachers  who  function  primarily  as 
facilitators  convey,  by4  their  devotion  to  an  underlying  educational  phil- 
osophy and  by  their  capacity  to  be  patient  and  helpful,  certain  qualities 
which  cause  some  students  to  also  identify  strongly  with  them.  We  cite 
this  particular  example  because  it  is  all  too  easy  to  associate  the  ego 
ideal  with  the  flambouyant  lecturer  whose  performances  amount  to  an  intel- 
lectual and  interpersonal  tour  de  force. 

Viewed  from  a general  perspective,  it  would  seem  that  one  very  import- 
ant cue  to  which  students  respond  when  they  accept  their  teacher  as  an  ego 
ideal  is  any  indication  that  the  teacher  enjoys  what  he  is  doing.  Not 
only  does  he  evidently  enjoy  teaching,  but  he  seems  to  find  something  in 
that  situation  which  is  personally  liberating  and  exciting.  He  seems  to  have 
more  than  enough  energy  for  the  task  at  hand,  more  than  enough  self-confidence 
and  a belief  that  the  activity  or  the  ideas  involved  are  sufficiently  worth- 
while to  care  deeply  about  them.  What  this  suggests  is  that  an  important 
aspect  of  being, a teacher  is  the  extent  to  which  one's  values  or  one's  ideals 
are  engaged.  Why  do  some  students  report  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a particular 
teacher  was  contagious  and  caused  them  to  work  unusually  hard  in  that  course? 
One  answer  might  be  that  students  and  teachers  alike  are  striving  to  make 
their  lives  and  the  activities  in  which  they  engage  congruent  with  their 
developing  sense  of  what  is  important  and  what  is  satisfying.  The  presence 
of  a person  who  can  so  unconflictedly  involve  himself  in  a particular  body 
of  ideas  or  a particular  kind  of  teaching  sets  in  motion  various  responses: 
some  students  may  become  alienated  by  the  teacher's  exuberance,  some  are 
envious  and  resentful,  but  some  find  in  that  teacher  at  that  moment  someone 
with  whom  they  can  identify  and  who  can  serve  for  them  as  an  ideal. 

One' must  ask  what  the  satisfactions  are  for  the  teacher  who  is 
functioning  as  an  ego  ideal.  A possibility  is  that  like  most  of  us  teachers 
have  internal  audiences,  composed  of  significant  others  whose  standards  of 
judgment  are  important  to  them.  One  reason  why  a particular  teacher's 
performance  may  be  in  fact  so  attractive  for  others  is  that  the  performance 
also  satisfies  the  teacher's  own  standards  of  excellence,  and  thus  one  part 
of  his  entire  performance  involves  the  communication  of  his  pleasure  with 
himself.  He  acts  as  if  he  feels  brilliant,  more  fully  alive,  more  patient 
and  sensitive;  that  is,  he  is  capable  of  satisfying  whatever  standards  of 
self- judgment  are  applicable  at  that  moment.  This  more  autonomous  and 
internally  fed  form  of  the  ego  ideal  strategy  invites  identification  in  order 
to  shan®  in  the  source  of  energy  and  self-satisfaction.  Less  potent  but 
equally  attractive  for  some  students  are  the  ego  ideal's  messages  which  call 
for  love  and  admiration  or  which  communicate  such  a great  deal  of  self- 
involvement  that  there  is  little  room  nor  need  for  others. 
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Teachers  may  use  the  ego  ideal  strategy  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Some  rare,  exceptional  people  have  the  ability  to  carry  off  an  entire 
lecture  course  aided  by  continuous  charisma,  humor,  and  charm.  More 
often,  teachers  rely  on  their  ego  ideal  capacities  on  a less  consistent 
basis;  that  is,  they  feel  more  comfortable  in  dealing  with  particular 
issues  or  content  areas  as  an  ego  ideal  or  they  rely  on  the  ego  ideal 
strategy  to  bulldose  their  way  through  student  affect  or  resistance 
generated  by  previous  or  current  functioning  in  other  task  strategies. 

Being  able  to  fall  back  on  one's  charisma  or  energy  can  be  an  attractive 
alternative  to  exploring  with  students  why  they  are  bored,  angry,  tense,  or 
generally  discouraged  with  the  course. 
f .... 

For  the  teacher  as  an  ego  ideal,  there  are  several  forms  of  student 
feedback  which  indicate  their  responsiveness  to  his  efforts  at  con- 
veying his  enthusiasm  and  commitment  to  the  material  and  the  excitement 
and  challenge  he  finds  in  his  work.  A student's  involvement,  sense  of  ex- 
citement, and  bursts  of  energy  and  vitality,  are  all  interpreted  as  positive 
outcomes.  The  student  who  suddenly  appears  alive  and  willing  to  engage  him- 
self in  the  ongoing  learning  process,  despite  the  struggle  and  energy 
expenditure  or  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  situation,  is  validating  the 
ego  ideal  strategy.  At  times,  students  give  the  appearance  of  having 
'had  their  batteries  recharged'  by  the  teacher  or  they  may  unknowingly  be 
modeling  or  imitating  him.  Although  the  ego  ideal  may  be  temporarily 
embarrassed  by  these  kinds  of  successes,  it  is  predictable  that  he  would  also 
experience  some  satisfaction  with  these  outcomes. 

However,  there  are  certain  risks  for  students  in  responding  to  the 
teacher  as  an  ego  ideal.  They  tend  to  be  concerned  about  being  too  attracted  by 
or  identified  with  the  teacher.  Some  students,  still  in  the  process  of 
formulating  their  own  identities,  may  become  threatened  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  fusing  with  the  teacher;  they  may  begin  to  feel  unsure  about  what 
parts  of  themselves  are  really  them  and  what  is  the  teacher  in  them.  Other 
students,  who  have  concerns  about  intimacy,  may  develop  fears  of  becoming  too 
close.  Still  others  may  find  themselves  feeling  helpless  and  overwhelmed 
as  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  reduced  into  passivity  by  the  teacher's 
energy.  A very  fearful  fantasy  for  this  group  of  students  revolves  around 
the  question  of  what  happens  when  the  energy  supply  disappears  as  the  reality 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  term  is  confronted.  Finally,  one  may  be  very 
fearful  of  being  scorned  by  a narcissistic  teacher  who  expects  continuous 
action  and  responsivity . A narcissistic  teacher  may  be  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  he  may  leave  behind  the  very  people  he  is 
trying  to  have  an  impact  on.  The  narcisstic  ego  ideal  has  the  potential  to 
be  like  the  scoutmaster  who  excitedly  leads  his  troop  onto  the  train  plat- 
form, jumps  on  just  as  the  train  is  pulling  out  and  looks  behind  to  find  his 
forlorn  young  scouts  left  on  the  platform.  Not  too  many  students  enjoy 
being  left  on  the  platform  watching  the  train  pulling  out,  despite  the  en- 
joyable march  to  the  station.  Thus, the  locus  of  the  ego  ideal's  influence 
rests  in  his  attractiveness  as  a model  and  in  his  enabliig  students  to 
vicariously  draw  on  his  energy.  When  the  locus  of  a teacher's  impact  is  the 
teacher  himself,  when  he  encourages  students  to  experience  him  as  an  auth- 
entic human  being,  we  are  confronted  with  the  teacher  as  a person. 
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The  Teacher  as  Person  (P) 


Beyond  the  fact  that  the  teacher  may  know  more  about  the  field  than 
the  student,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  certain  rights,  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  which  flow  from  his  formal  position  in  the  larger 
system,,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  a gatekeeper  to  and  recruiter 
for  the  various  collectivities  of  which  he  is  a part,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  can  sometimes  be  of  use. to  the  student  who  is  formulating  and 
pursuing  his  own  goals  and  beyond  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  upon  occasion 
find  the  energy  and  skill  to  satisfy  his  own  standards  of  excellence,  beyond 
all  these  facts  remains  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  teacher  is  also  a 
growing,  changing  and  experiencing  human  being  with  needs,  desires,  wishes 
and  conflicts  of  his  own.  The  sixth  and  last  aspect  of  the  teacher -student 
task  relationship  which  we  would  like  to  isolate  and  discuss  is  the  teacher 
as  a person. 

The  teacher  as  person  aims  at  engaging  students  in  a mutually  validating 
relationship  within  which  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  feel  sufficient 
trust  and  freedom  to  share  their  ideas  and  personal  reactions,  not  only 

to  the  course  material,  but  also  to  matters  which  may  fall  outside  the  usual 
definition  of  what  is  relevant  in  a classroom.  We  are  referring  here  to 
more  than  just  the  notion  that  the  manner  in  which  teachers  interpret  and 
perform  their  roles  is  influenced  and  shaped  by  their  personal  needs,  desires, 
and  perceptual  styles.  We  accept  as  givens  the  notions  that  every  social 
role  places  constraints  upon  the  extent  to  which  personal  gratifications  may 
be  obtained  within  that  relationship  and  that  different  teachers  will  present 
themselves  in  very  different  ways  when  they  are  functioning  as  experts, 
formal  authorities,  socializing  agents,  facilitators  and  ego  ideals  as  they 
struggle  to  integrate  various  expectations  and  pressures  within  their  own 
interpersonal  and  cognitive  styles. 

In  thinking  about  the  teacher  as  a person  our  focus  is  a little  dif- 
ferent in  that  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the  uses  and  functions 
served  by  more  personal  out-of-role  behaviors  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
students.  A teacher  may  use  himself,  his  personal  feelings  or  experiences 
in  order  to  facilitate  a transition  to  another  task  strategy  or  additional 
movement  within  a current  strategy.  Thus,  he  may  share  his  own  sense  of 
discouragement  with  the  movement  of  the  class  in  order  to  move  the  class  in 
the  direction  of  sharing  their  feelings  and  working  on  its  sources.  In 
this  instance  the  adoption  of  a person  strategy  seems  to  be  in  the  service 
of  a major  facilitative  thrust.  Or  a teacher  may  relate  a dream  of  his  in 
order  to  make  a concept  more  concrete,  and  real;  that  is,  rather  personal 
material  is  being  used  to  unleash  some  expert  considerations. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  functioning  as  a person  can  be  supportive 
of  student  socialization  is  when  a teacher  relates  some  of  his  experiences 
as  a participant  observer  in  order  to  convey  a sense  of  what  some  psychologist 
actually  do  and  can  experience  as  researchers. 

We  also  allege  that  a teacher  and  his  students  both  have  a fundamental 
interest  in  having  themselves,  and  not  simply  their  task-related  selves, 
validated  as  real  and  authentic  people  within  the  relationship  that  is 
developing  in  the  classroom.  Basic  human  and  interpersonal  themes,  including 
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issues  of  trust  and  misperception  created  by  people  who  want  to  be  seen 
as  similar  in  some  respects,  or  who  want  to  be  respected  although  dissimilar, 
and  concerns  about  trustworthiness  and  affection--in  short,  the  full  range 
of  human  needs  are  very  much  a part  of  the  teaching- learning  transaction. 

Consider  the  efforts  by  teachers  and  students  to  indicate  that  they 
continue  to  exist  beyond  the  classroom.  The  implication  is  that  each  is 
telling  the  other  that  if  he  continues  to  be  seen  solely  in  terms  of  his 
activities  within  the  classroom  then  the  relationship  cannot  help  but  remain 
a highly  limited  and  less  than  ideal  arrangement.  Teachers  sneak  in  little 
anecdotes  about  their  own  days  as  students,  about  their  families  or  their 
political  activities.  Students  allude  to  their  summer  vacations,  their 
problems  with  parents,  their  weekends,  their  religion,  their  encounters  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  their  skirmishes  with  the  law.  Each  is  in- 
volved in  a process  of  asserting  that  he  would  like  more  of  himself  to  be 
validated  than  simply  that  limited  part  of  him  which  joins  with  the  others 
in  the  pursuit  of  narrowly-de fined  course  goals. 

The  other  parts  of  oneself,  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  students,  are 
not  simply  those  aspects  which  exist  outside  the  classroom.  Equally  impor- 
tant are  those  feelings  and  reactions  which,  while  not  explicitly  part  of 
the  agenda  for  class  discussion,  press  upon  one's  consciousness.  And  thus 
an  individual  in  the  classroom  may  be  impelled  to  break  through  the  task- 
oriented  discussion  to  comment  upon  an  absurdity  which  has  just  occurred  to 
him  or  to  express  irritation  or  a sudden  burst  of  pleasure.  How  unusual  is 
it  for  a teacher  to  honestly  acknowledge  that  he  looks  forward  to  coming  to 
class  and  that  he  really  enjoys  the  contact  with  his  students?  Or  what  about 
the  unusual  role  conflict  faced  by  a graduate  student  teaching  fellow  who 
feels  like  sharing  the  irony  of  having  just  come  from  a graduate  course  where 
he  completed  an  exam  and  is  now  about  to  give  his  students  an  exam?  What 
about  the  case  of  a teacher  who  feels  that  he  is  receiving  an  unusual  amount 
of  resistance  to  a short  assignment,  and  who  shares  his  discomfort  over 
being  so  attacked  in  order  to  work  on  his  own  concerns  about  grades  and 
being  an  authority  figure  as  well  as  the  concerns  of  his  students.  And 
finally,  is  this  aspect  of  the  teacher-student  relationship  not  relevant 
to  a student  who  wishes  to  share  his  disbelief  and  the  difficulties  he  is 
having  with  some  affect- laden  concept  or  proposition,  such  as  the  implications 
of  Freud's  oedipal  complex?  Each  of  these  examples  is  a commentary  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  expand  the  range  of  legitimate  activity 
to  include  more  subjective  or  emotional  reactions  to  what  is  going  on. 

For  both  teachers  and  students  the  gradual  and  sometimes  agonizing 
growth  of  mutual  trust,  respect  and  affection  can  be  a liberating  and  ex- 
tremely rewarding  aspect  of  the  teaching-learning  experience.  The  sense  of 
being  more  than  a product  and  riot  just  another  name  on  a class  list  can  be 
uery  self  =»esteem  building,  especially  for  those  students  who  have  strong 
aff illative  needs,  or  who  are  committed  to  testing,  exploring  and  confirming 
different  parts  of  themselves.  The  development  of  some  awareness  of  the  teacher 
as  a person  and  some  understanding  of  the  person-role  conflicts  he  is  struggling 
with  can  generate  a great  deal  of  surgency  and  activity  which  may  reduce  the 
distracting  paranoid  or  depressive  concerns  which  often  accompany  mistrust. 

An  equally  positive  outcome  can  be  associated  with  the  growing  development 
of  tolerance  for  mutual  ambivalence  in  the  student-teacher  relationship. 
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Some  students  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  handling  the  more 
intimate  aspects  of  the  teacher  as  a person  and  exert  considerable 
pressure  in  the  direction  of  mutual  impersonality.  Because  of  a real  or 
fantasized  history  of  painful  experiences  with  previous  important  auth- 
ority figures,  or  because  of  strong  fears  of  being  rejected  if  they 
exposed  more  of  themselves,  or  because  their  style  has  been  to  hide  what 
they  consider  to  be  totally  unacceptable  parts  of  themselves  behind  masks, 
facades,  or  cautious  and  ritualized  behavior,  many  students  back  off  from 
contact  involving  mutual  confrontations  with  teachers.  Some  students  respond 
to  the  teacher  as  a person  by  demanding  that  the  teacher  shift  to  a more 
impersonal  strategy,  such  as  the  expert.  In  this  instance  a student  may 
also  be  expressing  his  concern  that  affiliative  and  self-indulgent  goals 
will  supercede  legitimate  work;  that  is  the  learning  of  facts.  Under  these 
circumstances  teachers  may  be  accused  of  having  abdicated  their  responsibil- 
ities by  becoming  "one  of  the  boys".  The  plea  for  more  distance  here  very 
likely  has  something  to  do  with  a student's  anxieties  about  too  much 
being  revealed  cr  their  concerns  about  a lack  of  clarity  with  respect  to 
limits;  that  is,  who  will  stop  things  if  they  begin  to  go  too  far  and  to 
get  too  intense  and  personal. 

We  would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  these  communications 
of  personal  experiences,  feelings  and  'out-of-rble'  identity  are  irrelevant 
to  the  manifest  task  of  teaching  and  learning.  If  one  of  the  latent  goals 
of  the  teacher  as  an  ego  ideal  is  to  convey  the  relevance  of  the  course 
material  to  what  is  worthwhile  and  exciting  in  life,  then  the  latent  function 
of  the  teacher  as  a person  is  to  convey  that  the  intellectual  matters  under 
discussion  are  not  irrelevant  to  the  conduct  of  a life  that  is  within  the 
range  of  the  students  in  the  class.  To  the  extent  that  the  teacher  can  convey 
how  he  came  to  be  interested  in  these  matters  or  how  his  interests  are  sus- 
tained by  their  application  to  issues  of  concern  to  him  in  his  "everyday  life" 
the  student  can  come  to  understand  the  relevance  of  the  teacher's  career  and 
knowledge  to  his  own  interests  and  personal  needs.  While  one  can  imagine  that 
a passionate  and  thoroughly  admirable  teacher  may  inspire  students  to  join 
the  quest  for  his  version  of  the  Holy  Grail,  one  can  also  imagine  that  students 
are  affected  by  hearing  of  the  haphazard  chance  and  error-ridden  routes  by 
which  some  academics  found  their  way  into  the  fields.  Some  of  the  reasons 
why  a career  is  chosen  or  an  interest  sustained  are  far  from  the  stylized 
versions  selected  for  inclusion  in  the "Lives  of  Great  Men"  mythologies.  Thus 
the  teacher  as  person  is  not  only  addressing  his  own  need  to  recogpize  the 
self  he  is  portraying  by  his  performance.  He  is  also  performing  a vital  task 
of  puncturing  the  various  mythic  constructions  which  students  may  have  de- 
veloped and  the  net  effect  of  this  is  both  to  decrease  the  awe  in  which  he  is 
held  and  to  increase  the  extent  to  which  his  interests  reveal  him  to  be  an 
ordinary  mortal  in  pursuit  of  a recognizable  and  manageable  set  of  goals. 
Furthermore,  as  the  teacher  begins  to  make  available  these  kinds  of  informa- 
tion about  himself  he  is  also  enabling  the  student  to  be  "all  there"  and  to 
work  on  the  integration  of  his  disparate  elements  in  an  accepting  or  trust- 
inducing  interpersonal  environment.  Given  the  nature  of  the  aims  associated 
with  this  strategy,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  both  students  and 
teachers  are  more  likely  to  relate  as  real  and  authentic  beings  in  the  latter 
rather  than  earlier  phases  of  the  class'  development. 

Table  V-l  summarizes  some  of  the  contrasting  goals,  prototypic  behaviors 
and  motives  which  characterize  each  of  the  six  teaching  strategies. 
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This  brings  to  an  end  our  presentation  of  the  six  teaching  strategies, 
viewed  as  oversimplified  yet  separate  and  distinct  functions  to  which 
teachers  may  want  to  address  themselves.  Our  aim  up  until  this  point  has 
been  to  articulate  a typology  which  is  potentially  useful  in  making  some 
sense  of  the  myriad  of  ways  teachers  and  students  respond  to  each  other 
and  to  diverse  task  pressures.  However,  in  the  real  world  of  task  inter- 
action the  norm  lies  closer  to  a reliance  on  complex  combinations  and 
interweaving  of  multiple  strategies  in  the  interplay  between  students 
and  teachers  within  and  across  several  strategies  rather  than  on  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  a single  strategy.  Teachers  initiate  behavior  rele- 
vant to  a particular  strategy  cr  a set  of  strategies  and  these  are  reacted 
to  by  students*  As  one  possibility,  students  can  be  validating  and 
accepting  the  teacher's  strategy  or  combination  of  strategies  at  the 
moment . Their  message  is  one  of  legitimacy  with  respect  to  the  strategy, 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  go  along  with  what  is  happening,  and  that 
they  feel  little  or  no  desire  at  this  point  to  have  the  teacher  switch 
strategies  or  change  what  he  is  doing.  Let  ns  call  this  validation  of 
the  strategy.  Students  can  also  express  more  than  just  validation  or 
legitimacy;  they  can  be  very  satisfied  with  the  ongoing  process,  enjoying 
what  is  happening » and  wanting  it  to  continue.  They  might  even  res  st ^ 
or  communicate  their  displeasure  if  the  teacher  stopped  what  he  was  doing 

or  changed  his  style. 


At  the  opposite  end  are  two  separate  yet  related  possibilities  that 
rest  on  considerable  student  dissatisfaction.  For  a variety  of  reasons, 
some  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate, . some  remaining  unknown,  students  can 
experience  considerable  generalized  dissatisfaction  or  disappointment 
with  the  teacher 9 s use  of  a strategy,  or  a combination  of  strategies.  e 
call  here  may  be  for  the  teacher  to  do  a better  job  at  what  he  is  doing 
without  frequently  indicating  whether  more  or  less  of  the  strategy  is  being 
asked  for  or  whether  the  students  want  the  teacher  to  switch  into  another 
strategy.  When  a student's  dissatisfaction  is  tied  to  the  fact  that  m his 
view  the  teacher  is  relying  too  heavily  or  not  enough  on  a particular  strat- 
egy then  some  sense  of  directionality  is  implied.  The  message  may  mean  You 
are  being  to©  much  of  A,  be  less  or  it  and  more  of  B.  Or  conversely.  You 
are  not  being  enough  of  A*  cut  dowr  on  the  B and  provide  more  of  A in 
other  words,  the  form  of  dissatisfaction  frequently  implies  not  only  a 
direction  towards  which  one  ought  to  move  in  order  to  improve  things,  but 
also  some  reference  to  an  alternative  strategy  that  should  be  invoked. 


A teacher's  response  options  are  intimately  tied  to  those  of  his  stu- 
dents. Thus,  he  can  function  as  an  expert,  sense  that  it  is  viewed  and 
reacted  to  by  his  students  as  legitimate,  and  ha  will  proceed  m a 
manner  until  he  runs  into  some  demand  for  change,  or  he  initiates  a si 
himself.  For  example,  a teacher  may  be  performing  as  an  expert,  not  like 
his  students0  responses,  and  suddenly  shift  to  being  a facilitator;  conse- 
quently he  is  playing  down  his  expertise  and  thrusting  forward  his  facili- 
tation effort.  If  a student  makes  a request  that  a teacher  play  down  what 
he  is  doing  and  the  teacher  continues  on  his  way,  then  this  also  has  an 
implied  asserting  or  thrusting  forward  of  a particular  strategy.  Finally, 
a teacher  can  deliberately  refuse  to  comply  with  a student  s request  for  more 
of  a particular  strategy  or  he  may  reject  the  message  that  he  drop  what  he 
is  doing  and  try  to  function  within  the  confines  of  a different  strategy, 
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or  set  of  strategies . This  interactive  process  can  be  seen  at  times 
covering  a short  burst  of  moment -to “moment  or  act  to  act  interaction  on 
the  interchange  or  may  cover  a particular  segment  of  time  or  even  a whole 

session. 

In  describing  some  of  the  more  general  ways  in  which  student -teacher 
interaction  is  characterized  by  mutual  pressures  and  counter  pressures 
we  have  also  introduced  the  reader  to  some  of  the  assumptions  which  are 
responsible  for  the  way  a scorer  using  the  Teacher  As  scoring  system  would 
operate.  It  is  appropriate  to  shift  to  a more  concrete  case  illustration. 

Session  19  in  Mr.  C's  class  was  selected  not  only  because  it  is  a pot- 
entially rich  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Teacher-As  scoring  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  also  of  interest  because  it  seems  to  have  represented  a crit- 
ical turning  point  in  the  development  of  Mr.  C's  class.  Let  us  begin  this 
analysis  by  first  introducing  some  of  the  events,  characters  and  back- 
ground which  led  up  to  this  particular  sequence  of  interaction.  Then  we 
shall  present  the  transcript  as  well  as  the  act-to-aet  scores  from. the 
Teacher »As3  and  Member -Leader^  scoring  systems.  The  analysis  and .interpre- 
tation of  the  major  segments  of  the  transcript  rest  heavily  on  this  data  as 
well  as  some  of  the  material  presented  earlier. 


The  Teacher-As  Typology  and  Teacher-Student  Interaction 

Intr oduc t ion  to  Session  19 

The  immediate  external  precipitating  event  for  much  of  what  happens 
in  session  19  of  Mr.  C's  class  was  the  test  given  in  session  16  and  re- 
turned in  session  17.  It  is  also  clear  that  many  of  the  issues  explored 
and  alluded  to  in  sessions  17,  18  and  19  had  been  part  of  the  under life 
of  the  class  for  some  time.  When  Mr.  C handed  the  tests  back  to  his  stu- 
dents he  also  called  for  a discussion  of  the  test  items  and  answers. 

Mr.  C made  it  a practice  to  review  all  of  the  multiple  choice  and  short 
essay  questions  because  he  felt  the  discussion  could  be  helpful  to  the 
students.  In  addition,  he  wanted  to  share  with  them  some  data  on  how 
good  or  bad  the  items  #ere  and  he  also  wanted  some  similar  feedback  from 
his  students  in  order  to  improve  the  test  items. 

The  early  phases  of  session  17  proceeded  rather  uneventfully,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  short  bursts  of  Contention  and  Challenge,  which 
centered  around  minor  disagreements  over  definitional  or  factual  issues. 
These  bursts  seemed  to  attract  little  sustained  energy  and  they  tended. to 
recede  rather  quickly.  The  challenging  of  test  items  or  Mr.  C which  did 
emerge  seemed  to  be  mainly  concentrated  in  the  discussion  of  two  items 
which  dealt  with  Negro-white  differences  in  intelligence  and  functioning 
and  the  heredity-environment  issue,  a theme  which  came  up  later  as  well. 

One  item  in  particular,  led  to  a fairly  acrimonious  and  sustained. critical 
exchange  attack  and  disagreement  from  several  students.  The  session  ended 
with  a sense  of  unfinished  business,  but  with  a promise  of  more  to  come. 

The  seeds  of  confrontation  had  been  planted. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  C opened  session  18  by  heroically  announcing  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  battle.  He  acknolwedged  that  some  students  had  given 
him  a bad  time  in  the  previous  session,  that  he  had  very  mixed  feelings 
about  coming  to  class  today,  but  that  he  was  prepared  to  confront  the  issues 
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raised  by  the  students  and  that  he  hoped  the  class  would  not  hold  back. 

Having  cast  his  gauntlet  into  the  arena,  he  temporarily  backed  off  by 
handing  out  some  dittos  and  briefly  discussing  them.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  returned  to  a consideration  of  the  remaining  multiple. choice  items. 

This  was  accomplished  with  only  a moderate  degree  of  resistance. 

The  really  serious  and  intense  confrontation,  at  least  on  the  sub- 
stantive or  content  level,  focused  around  a short  essay  question.  The 
reader  should  be  familiar  with  the  wording  of  this  question,  since  it  is 
referred  to  on  several  occasions  in  the  transcript,  and  it  will  enable 
him  to  gain  a feeling  for  when  the  discussion  really  has  drifted  away  from 
substantive  issues.  The  item  reads  as  follows; 

I 

"Deutsch  studied  two  New  York  City  schools  in  lower  class  neigh- 
borhoods --one  predominantly  white,  the  other  predominantly  Negro. 

He  found  that  Negro  children  (matched  for  age,  sex,  and  social 
class)  showed  consistently  lower  school  performance  and  more 
anti-social  behavior  than  whites,  these  differences  increasing 
with  higher  grade  level.  Give  three  different  plausible  explan- 
ations for  Deutsch’ s findings." 

Mr.  C took  the  initiative  in  clarifying  the  issue  as  to  content. 

Before  this  question  came  up  for  consideration  he  mapped  out  on  the  black- 
board an  extensive  chart  summarizing  many  of  the  potential  genetic,  prenatal, 
postnatal,  and  other  environmental,  social  or  interpersonal  factors  which 
may  account  for  the  Negro-white  differences  noted  in  the  question.  Mr.  Wr 
a very  bright  student  who  actually  did  quite  well  on  the  question,  fired 
the  first  salvo.  He  challenged  Mr.  C by  stating  the  position  he  maintained 
for  some  time,  and  had  a very  hard  time  introducing  some  of  the  complexity 
it  deserved;  namely,  that  the  differences  are  all  due  to  discrimination 
against  Negroes. 

In  response,  Mr.  C affirmed  his  position  for  the  record.  As  a social 
scientist,  he  argued  that  he  could  not  discount  the  possibility  of  consti- 
tutionally determined  racial  differences  in  potentialities  for  intellectual 
functioning.  At  present,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  separate 
the  potential  impact  of  genetic  determinants  from  the  known  deleterious 
and  class-linked  effects  of  prenatal  influences.  Until  one  can  partial 
out  the  impact  of  prenatal  experiences  and  identify  the  remaining  contributing 
factors,  Mr.  C maintained  that  one  should  focus  attention  on  the  data  which 
was  available  meaning  that  one  should  evaluate  and  attempt  to  interpret  the 
numerous  studies  which  point  to  the  impact  of  different  environmental 
conditions.  As  a matter  of  personal  faith,  he  added  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  significant  racial  differents  in  intellectual  potentialities  existed, 
but  he  was  open  to  further  information. 

Mr.  Wi, one  of  the  main  antagonists  in  the  next  session,  challengingly 
reminded  Mf.  C that  there  was  also  no  definitive  evidence  available  against 
the  argument  that  Negros  were  genetically  inferior  to  whites*  At  first 
Mr.  C responded  with  considerable  anger  and  viciously  accused  Mr.  Wi  of 
trying  to  establish  the  existence  of  something  like  Jewish  blood  or  a 
Polish  temperament.  Mr.  Wi  was  not  too  visibly  disturbed  by  the  attack 
and  suggested  that  the  relevant  genetic  structures  may  be  identified  one 
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day.  Mr.  C backed  off  and  attempted  to  be  helpful  by  briefly  outlining 
the  kinds  of  arguments  one  would  have  to  make  and  the  kinds  of  data  one 
would  need  if  this  were  so.  Mr*  C was,  however,  still  very  annoyed  and 
frustrated  and  he  chastised  the  class  (really Mr.  Wi)  for  falling  back  on 
personal  opinions  and  stereotypes  and  not  using  the  material  which  they 
had  read  and  which  he  had  presented.  In  a denigrating  and  distancing  tone, 
he  added  that  on  the  basis  of  the  material  presented  in  class,  they  should 
have  had  little  trouble  with  the  question. 

Mr.  C then  switched  the  focus  of  attention  by  suggesting  that  some 
people  were  probably  having  trouble  with  the  issue  for  personal  rea- 
sons and  that  helpful  information  was  being  ignored  or  denied.  He  also 
shared  his  feeling  that  a personal  disagreement  had  developed  between  him 
anc’  Mr*  Wi„  He  called  for  other  students  to  present  their  impressions  of 
what  had  been  going  on.  Several  responded  that  they  did  not  see  a personal 
disagreement , but  a disagreement  about  facts.  They  also  suggested  that 
more  information  might  be  helpful.  Mr.  C then  reviewed  all  of  the  data 
he  had  listed  on  the  blackboard  as  if  to  terminate  discussion  of  the  issue  at  the 
substantive  level  once  and  for  all.  He  also  placed  the  responsibility  for 
explaining  those  findings  on  the  students  who  rejected  this  kind  of  inter- 
pretation. The  session  ends  with  Mr.  C reminding  his  students  to  check  with 
him  if  they  were  to  collect  some  extra  points. 

By  translating  the  events  and  developments  in  sessions  17  and  18  into 
Teacher- As  terms,  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  kind  of  themes  which  could 
be  carried  over  into  session  19.  Probably  the  most  pervasive  and  persistant 
issue  to  note  is  that  both  Mr.  C and  a number  of  his  students  were  quite 
disturbed  by  his  functioning  as  a formal  authority.  This  being  the  first 
test  of  the  term,  it  raised  for  some  students  including  Mr.  Wi  and  Mr  . Wy  the 
painful  spectre  of  evaluation  as  well  as  the  question  of  how  one  deals  with 
potentially  arbitrary  authority  figures.  Much  of  their  challenging  contentious 
behavior  revolves  around  these  kinds  of  concerns. 

It  is  also  fairly  reasonable  to  assume  that  Mr.  C experienced  considerable 
discomfort  in  functioning  as  a formal  authority.  His  desire  to  share  and 
receive  feedback  on  the  test  items,  his  granting  of  extra  points,  and  his 
admission  that  he  is  fallible  and  can  write  very  poor  items  all  have  a very 
reparative  quality  to  them.  In  one  sense,  these  all  sound  like  an  attempt 
to  make  students  who  were  forced  to  undergo  the  painful  experience  of  a 
test  and  his  arbitrary  power  feel  better  by  giving  them  soothing  gifts.  At 
the  same  time,  by  calling  for  feedback  from  students  on  the  exam  items,  he 
was  making  himself  vulnerable  and  in  a way  he  may  have  been  undercutting 
the  students'  resentment.  One  also  has  the  feeling  that  behind  all  of  this 
was  an  attempt  ©n  Mr0  C's  part  to  convince  his  students  that  he  was  a fair, 
trustworthy,  non-punitive,  flexible  and  caring  person  rather  than  just  another 
impersonal,  arbitrary  authority  figure.  Thus,  Mr . C seemed  to  want  to  play 
down  the  formal  authority  aspects  of  his  functioning  and  indirectly  he  was 
trying  to  undo  some  of  the  deleterious  consequences  of  having  administered 
a test,  and  of  having  excercisea  some  of  his  power. 

Much  of  Mr.  C's  anger  in  session  18  reflected  his  sense  of  frustration 
in  functioning  as  a socializing  agent.  There  are  really  two  considerations 
here.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wanted  to  communicate  how  professional  social 


scientists  operate  when  faced  with  a potentially  heated  issue;  that  is, 
they  try  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  which  does  justice  to  most  of  the  data, 
they  are  clear  about  what  qualifications  are  required  and  they  leave  open 
the  possibility  that  new  findings  may  force  a reassessment.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  also  had  a great  deal ‘ invested  in  socializing  some  members  of  the 
class  in  the  direction  of  a more  empathic,  ’'liberal’'  view  on  the  race 
problem.  He  sent  his  message  over  and  over  agv  in.  The  argument  that 
Negros  are  intellectually  inferior  to  whites  because  of  hereditary  factors 
is  too  simple  and  cannot  be  proved  or  disproved  at  this  point.  It  also 
enables  whites  to  disown  their  contribution  to  the  problem.  Rather,  we 
have  a considerable  amount  of  data  on  the  deleterious  impact  of 
different  environmental,  social,  and  interpersonal  circumstances  in  Negro 
development  and  functioning.  Mr.  C keeps  inviting  the  students  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  implications  of  this  information.  Both  Mr.  Wr 
and  Mt.  Wi , two  rather  rebellious  males  who  are  probably  speaking 

for  other  members  of  the  class,  reject  Mr,..  .C's  socialization  efforts. 

Much  of  Mr.  C°s  efforts  at  socialization  involve  a heavy  reliance, 
at  least  at  first,,  on  a consideration  of  straight  factual  material.  Func- 
tioning as  an  expert  in  the  service  of  socialization  goals  brings  Mr.  C up- 
against  two  issues.  First,  there  is  the  realization  that  the  problem  is  not 
resolvable  at  this  level,  since  there  are  powerful  personal  feelings  and 
undertone s of  formal  authority  concerns  over  autonomy  and  independence 
and  socialization  anxieties  over  alienation  from  old  values  operating. 

Mr.  C also  recognized  his  own  need  to  share  with  the  class  his  sense  of 
frustration  and  discomfort  with  what  had  been  happening  as  well  as  the  need 
for  some  of  his  students  to  become  a little  more  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  their  strong  personal  feelings  were  making  it  difficult  to  understand 
not  only  the  substantive  questions,  but  also  what  was  giving  on  in  the  class. 
Mr.  C's  sporadic  efforts  to  open  these  issues  up  by  adopting  a facilitative 
strategy  are  primarily  in  response  to  these  concerns.  Finally,  we  note 
that  much  of  his  functioning  as  a person  was  also  tied  to  his  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  class’  movement  in  this  direction.  We  enter  session  19  with 
these  unresolved  issues  and  burdens  still  with  us. 
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The  Analysis  of  Session  ISr 
Session  19  begins  before  Mr.  C arrives. 


1. 


Mr.  Mk  to 
Mr.  Mos 


2. 


Mr.  Mo: 


Miss  Jt: 


Have  you  heard  about  the  latest 
coup  in  Viet  Nam?  The  Catholic 
group  is  taking  over... 

There  are  revolutions  per  minute 
down  in  South  Africa.  In  Time 
magazine  some  German  professor 
burned  himself  dramatically  in 
protest. 

Yeah,  I saw  that  picture.  Did  he 
die?  It  said  he  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal.... It  was  a beautiful  shot.. 


Teacher -As 
(TAS) 

Member -to- 
Leader  (M-L) 

-FA 

MA,CD,AE 

-FA 

MA,AE 

mm 

MA,AD,DD 

Segment  Summary 

Mr.  Mk,  Mr.  Mo:  -FA 

We  have  assumed  that  Mr.  C is  the  symbolic  target  of  much  of  the  hostile 
feeling  in  this  segment.  Although  the  connection  is  quite  indirect,  given  the 
events  of  the  past  few  sessions  and  subsequent  interaction,  it  seems  to  be  a just- 
ifiable decision.  Thus,  in  the  first  few  moments  of  interaction  we  are  given  a 
brief  symbolic  glimpse  of  how  some  studepts  can  feel  about  powerful  individuals 
who  exercise  power  and  control  over  them’.  There  is  a sense  of  danger  of  revolt 
against  established  authority  in  the  air.  The  destructive  and  anxious  quality 
to  both  Mr.  Mk' s and  Mr.  Mo's  fantasies  are  not  difficult  to  understand  in  the 
light  of  their  different,  yet  related  concerns  about  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority. 
This  will  emerge  more  clearly  later  on. 

(Mr.  C arrives) 


TAS 


4. 


Mr . C to 
Miss  Sr: 


5. 


I will  have  these  (referring  to 
dittos  outlining  the  research 
project)  run  off.  They  will  all 
be  ready  by  Monday,  and  I'm  going 
to  be  handing  out  a whole  mass  of 
material  then.  (Low  depressed 
tone) 

So  if  you  want  to  go  ahead  and 
think  about  an  area  that  you'd  be 
interested  either  in  doing  some 
research  or  doing  some  review 
articles--that ' s about  as  far  as 
you  can  go  with  your  paper.  OK? 


FA 


F,FA 


M - L 


RP,DM,DE 


RP,BM 
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TAS 

M - L 

6. 

Mr.  C: 

All  right,  uhm--there  were  several 
people  in  this  class vho  had  an. . . 
extra  point  on  that  item  number 
five ...and  I added  them  in  and  so 
there  are  some  changes. 

FA 

RP,DM,DD 

7. 

If  there's  anybody  else  who  has  an 
exam. . . .outstanding  with  those  five 
points  please  speak  to  me  after 
class  or  with  that  five,  because 
I'll  include  it. 

FA* 

8. 

Let's  see,  that's  Sa,Sg,  Wr,  and 
Wl,  and  A&,  Tl,  and  Mr.  Mk,  Rh, 
Bfc,  Fk,  Miss  Dl,  that0®  it. 

FA 

DM 

9. 

Anybody  else  hand  them  in  and  we'll 
handle  them  afterwards,  o.k. 

FA  4 

DM9DD 

10. 

How. cub. .we've  lost  our  front  row 
today,  I see. 

FA*,Pf 

CD,DE 

11. 

(Loud)  Uh..I  must  admit  that  you 
people.. a number  of  you.. raised  a 
very  powerful  argument  on  this  first 
question  (referring  to  the  first 
short  essay  question).  I was 
thinking  about  some  of  the  things  you 
were  saying  quite  seriously. , . 

FA*, Ft 

GI,RP,CD 

AE,DD 

12. 

for  a while . . 

FAf,EIf 

13. 

Class: 

Laugh. 

FA, El 

AE 

14. 

Mr.  C: 

and  uh..the  thing  doesn't  just  go 
in  one  ear  and..uh..X  say  'well, 
that's  it  and  we  turn  you  off?' 

FA*, El, 
P* 

15. 

Uhm..and..mm  it's  clear  that  the 
word  'plausible'  means  'plausible.' 

Ft 

RP,DM,DD 

16. 

So  very  clearly,  from  that  point  of 
view,  in  reevaluating  it,  I think 
there  is  a basis  for  a case. 

FA,F,EX 

RP,IN,DD 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C;  FA*Ft,  Elf,  P* 


The  thirteen  acts  which  comprise  this  segment  involve  considerably  more 
than  just  a business-like  clearing  up  of  some  unfinished  details  on  Mr.  C's  part. 
His  handing  out  of  dittos,  granting  of  extra  points,  acknowledgement  of  absent 
students  and  his  final  recognition  of  the  students'  arguments  and  his  own 


o 

ERIC 
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fallibility  are  a continuation  of  a theme  we  have  seen  earlier.  He  seems  pre- 
occupied with  convincing  his  students  that  he  is  responsive  to  their  arguments, 
that  he  is  fair  and  willing  to  make  concessions  and  that  he  cares  enough  to 
notice  when  people  are  absent.  By  down -playing  his  functioning  as  a formal  auth- 
ority and  asserting  himself  as  a facilitator,  ego  ideal  and  person,  he  seems  to  be 
trying  to  offset  the  impression  which  he  feels  they  have  of  him  as  just  another 
mean,  arbitrary,  evaluating  authoritarian  punitive  and  inaccessible  formal  auth- 
ority. In  a sense  he  has  anticipated  Hr.  Mo's  later  comment  that  arguing  with 
Mr.  C is  like  "fighting  City  Hall."  In  spite  of  how  tense  the  situation  is  and 
his  depression  over  not  being  able  to  break  through  the  formal  authority  barrier 
to  his  students*  Mr.  C presents  himself  as  a _ fairly  strong  and  somewhat  amusing 
ego  ideal.  The  intent  is  probably  to  reassure  his  students  of  his  strength  and  to 
convey  his  feeling  that  it  is  both  more  effective  and  legitimate  to  confront  these 
l^inds  of  issues,  rather  than  to  ignore  or  to  bury  them, 

Mr.  C's  seemly  off-hand  comment  in  act  10  noting  the  empty  front  row  heralds 
a striking  transition  probably  motivated  by  powerful  personal  concerns  bursting 
forth.  The  focus  on  the  empty  first  row  is  not  unrelated  to  the  issues  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  C is  not  only  depressed  because  he  sees  himself  as  having  driven 
students  away  because  of  his  punitive  functioning  as  a formal  authority,  but  he 
also  felt  rejected  and  abandoned  in  his  socializing  efforts.  Specifically,  Mr.  C 
was  concerned  about  some  people  moving  back  when  they  usually  sit  in  the  front  row, 
and  he  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  Mr,  Mn,  the  only  Negro  in  the  class,  from  his 
usual  front  row  seat. 

Mr.  C was  highly  identified  with  Mr.  Mini  and,  at  a preconscious  level,  saw 
himself  as  allied  with  him.  Part  of  this  sense  of  alliance  arose  from  Mr.  MN's 
early,  and  as  it  turned  out,  rather  tentative  and  fragile  enactment  and  support 
of  Mr.  C,  and  part  reflected  a fantasized  implicit  and  collusive  mutual  defense 
pact  in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  attack  from  certain  other  members  of  the  class. 
Because  he  was  aware  of  the  long-standing  antagonism  between  the  Polish  and  Negro 
communities  in  Detroit  (Mr.  Mn's  home  town)  and  because  of  his  own  Jewish  back- 
ground, Mr.  C had  constructed  a very  heroic  fantasy  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Mn  were 
standing  together,  confronting  the  anti-Negro  and  anti-Semitic  members  of  the 
class  and  socializing  them  in  the  direction  of  a more  "liberal"  tolerant  perspec- 
tive. Mr.  Mn's  absence  not  only  shattered  this  fantasy,  but  it  also  communicated 
his  feeling  of  insufficient  trust  and  support  of  Mr.  C as  well  as  his  rejection 
of  Mr.  C's  efforts  to  enlist  him  in  the  missionizing  task  which  lay  ahead.  Given 
the  advantages  of  hindsight,  and  additional  data,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  C had  not 
been  aware  that  such  a potential  alliance  was  frightening  and  anxiety -provoking 
for  Mr.  Mn.  He  failed  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Mn's  concerns  focused 
more  on  his  fears  of  being  evaluated,  his  self-defeating  style  of  relating  to 
authorities i and  the  degree  of  anger  he  had  bottled  up  and  was  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  deal  with.  Mr.  Mn's  commitment  to  and  involvement  with  the  class  and1 
Mr.  C remained  very  low  from  here  on. 


17.  Mr.  C: 


Arid  what  happened  was  that  both  of 
us  (referring  to  Mr.  Wi  and  himself) 
all  of  us .. . including  myself,  didr 
look  at  the  question,  and  were 
arguing  with  each  other. 


TAS 

M - L 

> FA^,Ff, 

Pf,  El 

GI,RP,CD, 

DE 

0 
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18.  Mr.  Ci 


19. 


20. 


21.  Mr.  C: 


22. 


23. 


24.  Mr.  Mk: 


25.  Mr.C: 


TAS 

M - L 

And  1 get  the  feeling  that  1 was 
very  involved  and  you  were  getting 
very  involved  and  we  were  sort  of 
ramming  each  other  down  the  throat. 

F,P,EI 

RP,CD,AE, 

DD 

So,  ...mm  after  I guess  I had 
cooled  off  a bit  I looked  at  the 
question. 

P,EI 

GI,DM,DD 

And  it  struck  me  as  very  uhmm. . . 
you  know. . . funny  that  there  was 
a part  of  the  question  that  all  of 
ub  missed. 

F,EI 

CD 

Segment' 
Mr.  C: 

Summary  f 

P^f,  F,EI  j 

TAS 

M - L 

And  the  part  refers  to  the  fact 
that  these  differences  are  in- 
creasing with  higher  grade 
level. 

X*,Fi, 

Pi 

DM 

Mow  what  does  that  mean?. . .Well, 
what  does  it  mean? 

X 

What  can  happen  if  increases  are 
taking  place  with  higher  grade 
level? 

X,  SA* 

Environmental . ,, 

V 4 ' * ' 

X,SA 

AC,  DM 

Something  in  the  environment  is 
going  on  because  we  can't. . .is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  genetics 
suddenly  start  getting  activated 
with  age? 

X 

AC, DM 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  F*,P*,X*,SA* 

Mr.  Mk:  X,  SA 


i 

j 

i 


i 
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26.  Mr.  C: 


27.  Mr.  Wi: 


28.  Mr.  C: 


29.  Mr.  Wi: 


30.  Mr.  Cs 


31.  Mr.  Wi: 


32.  Mr.  C: 


33.  Mr.  Wi: 


34.  Mr.  C: 


35.  Mr.  Wi: 


TAS 

M - L 

Go  on,  Mr.  Wi 

FA 

DM 

Well,  the  decreases  become  more 
noticeable.  It  says ...isn't  it 
that  they  become  more  noticeable? 

-X 

RS  ,CD 

It  says  that  these  differences  are 
ipcreasing  with  higher  grade  level. 

FA*,X 

DM 

The  differences  between  this  person 
(Negro) -and  the  normal  person. 

But  that  differences... 

-FA^, 

-SA*sX  j 

RSjCD 

The  differences  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  whites  increase  over  time. 

FAf'j  SA* 

MASDM 

Yeh. .now  is  that  in  IQ  or  in 
achievement? 

X,-FA^ 

RS  ,CD 

In  anti -social  behavior  and 
school  performance.  In  other  words, 
uh, . . 

X,  FA# 

DM 

In  school  performance.  But.. .ok... 
then  naturally  as  you  learn. .as  the 
material  gets  more  and  more  compli- 
cated the  performance  of  this  per- 
son is  going  to  be  more  and  more  not-  -Xj-FA^ 

iceable  and  more  and  more  deficit... 
not  necessarily  because  of  environ- 
mental differences,  but  because  of  the 
complication  of  material. 

MA9GD,DB 

Ok,  Miss  Jt. 

FAt,X^ 

DM 

At  least  that's  the  way  I thought 
about  it. 

-FA$,  -F* 

GD0DD 

Segment  Summary 

Mr.  CTs  X,  FA*,  SA* 
Mr . Wi : -FA^ , -SA\^ , -F1 

36.  Miss  Jt: 


TAS 

M - L 

Wells  I don't  know, . I don't  know 
if  I should  argue  this  point  now 
because  I don^t  know  if  it's  a 
matter  of  disagreeing  with  him  or 
not . 

FA,-Ff 

RP„DN,AE, 

DE 
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37.  Mr.  C: 


Well,  whatever  you  want  to  say, 
just  go  ahead. 


TAS 


FA, Ft 


M - L 


DM 


38.  Miss  Jt: 


39. 


40c 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44.  Mr.  C: 


No,  X just  think  it's  environment, 
primarily. 

But. .well  for  one  thing,  as  you 
grow  older  your  social  ostracism 
is  more  pronounced.  And  I know  it 
is.. you  know. . in. .even  in  whether 
it's  lower  class  or  upper  class  or 
middle  class  or  Negro  or  white. 


X,SA,F 


X,SA 


ACaDN 


AC,DN,AE 


And  so  the  kids  would  become  more 

and  more  regressed,  socially. . that* s X,SA 

socially. 


AC,DN,DE 


And  also,  academically  they're  going 

to  become  regressed  because  they 

didn't  have  opportunities  when  they  X,SA 

were  younger.  I don't  know.. like 

they  come  to  school  with  very  very 

little  in  many  cases. 


and  I know  like  a lot  of  our  families., 
you  know  something  going  into  school.  X,SA 
Most  of  us  knew  how  to  read  when  we  were 
eight  years  old.. and  a lot  of  these 
little  Negro  kids  didn't  get  this. 


AC,DN,DD 


And  that's  environment . .because  say 
they  have  nine  kids  in  their  family  SA 
and  the  mother ' s not  around . 

■i 


Well,  that  could  fit  the  conception 
of  the  environment  that  we've  been 
talking  about. 


X,SA 


AC, DM 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C;  X9S A,  F 
Miss  Jt.:  X,  SA 


These  four  segments  taken  together  are  of  interest  because  they  reveal  not 
only  the  extent  of  Mir.  C's  own  ambivalence  about  opening  up  this  issue,  but  also 
his  confusion  about  how  to  handle  it.  He  seems  very  undecided  as  to  what  strat- 
egies to  adopt,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  responsive  to  student  pressure.  Thus 
in  acts  19  to  20,  Mr.  C has  shifted  into  a major  facilitative  and  personalized 
strategy.  By  sharing  his  own  feelings  about  the  encounter  with  Mr.  Wi,  it  looks 
as  if  he  is  attempting  to  move  the  locus  of  the  conflict  from  one  over  factual 
interpretations  to  at  least  one  of  the  places  where  he  feels  it  really  lies;  over 
formal  authority  issues  of  power  and  control.  The  reference  to  "ramming  each  other 
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down  the  throat"  is  especially  apt.  By  presenting  himself  as  a model  of  someone 
who  is  not  only  capable,  but  is  also  willing  to  explore  and  share  his  own  feelings 
and  the  way  they  may  interfere  with  hie  capacity  to  work  with  students  and  listen 
he  is  putting  a great  deal  of  subtle  reciprocal  pressure  on  his  students  to  ex- 
plore and  share  their  own  feelings. 

Suddenly  in  act  20,  Mr.  C shifts  strategies.  He  backs  off  from  the  more 
personal  confrontation  he  initiated  and  moves  into  a more  proactive,  impersonal 
teaching  style  which  is  fairly  characteristic  of  the  functioning  as  an  expert 
and  socializing  agent.  In  essence,  he  has  at  least  temporarily  pulled  back  from 
his  more  risky  and  vulnerable  position  in  favor  of  a less  p f sonal  form  of  con- 
frontation at  the  more  substantive  level.  Mr.  Wi  picks  Mr.  C up  on  this  and  at 
first  glance,  acts  26-35  appear  to  be  an  intellectual  disagreement  about  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  question  and  an  exploration  of  alternate  answers.  However,  the 
presence  of  a considerable  amount  of  mutual  hostility,  resistance  and  counterdepen- 
dence,  as  well  as  the  shifting  interaction  around  the  formal  authority  strategy, 
all  suggest  that  the  expert  activity  is  really  being  used  as  a smokescreen  behind 
which  other  battles  are  being  fought.  What  we  observe  going  on  here  is  not  un- 
usual for  Mr.  Wi  and  we  shall  see  this  kind  of  encounter  over  and  over.  Mr.  Wi  is 
a member  of  that  group  of  students  which  we  have  identified  as  non-working  rebels. 

He  really  has  very  little  invested  in  achieving  some  degree  of  intellectual  com- 
petence, and  he  tries  to  maintain  a considerable  degree  of  distance  and  imperson- 
ality vis-a-vis  Mr.  C.  Much  of  his  interaction  with  Mr.  C has  an  argumentative 
traplike  harassing  quality.  One  has  the  sense  of  his  needing  a strong,  powerful 
external  authority  who  will  both  control  him  and  whom  he  can  attack.  His  attacks, 
as  we  see  again  and  again,  usually  are  centered  on  issues  where  he  judges  Mr.  C 
to  be  vulnerable  as  an  expert.  His  style  is  to  enter  or  initiate  interaction  at 
the  expert  level,  to  provocatively  harass  the  teacher  as  sn  expert,  frequently 
forcing  or  trapping  him  into  switching  to  a formal  authority  strategy,  which  he 
can  then  use  to  justify  his  attack  in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  dealing  with 
Mr.  Wi  as  an  expert  is  bound  to  be  frustrating  and  unproductive,  since  he  has 
a great  deal  invested  in  sabotaging  this  kind  of  functioning. 

Thus,  we  see  Mr.  Wi  resisting  Mr.  C’s  efforts  to  deal  with  him  as  an 
expert,  and  hfc  actively  resists  pressure  to  modify  his  position.  In  act  29, 

Mr.  Wi  strikes  out  at  the  socialization  pressure  he  has  been  subjected  to  by 
implying  that  Negros  are  abnormal.  Mr.  G comes  down  on  him  pretty  hard  in  act 
30  and  seems  uninterested  in  dealing  further  with  Mr.  Wi’s  argument. 

i. 

the  first  available  opportunxfcy  he  calls  on  another  student,  Miss  Jt, 
whom  he  knows  is  fairly  sympathetic  to  and  supportive  of  his  position.  Here 
we  see  Mr.  C turning  away  from  dealing  with  Mr.  Wi  on  the  expert  level  and  at- 
tempting to  draw  in  sympathetic  members  of  the  class  to  exert  peer  pressure  on 
Mr.  Wi.  Mr.  Wi  seems  to  sense  what  has  happened  and  in  act  35  communicates  his 
feeling  of  having  been  boxed  in  by  Mr.  C.  The  scoring  here  attempts  to  take 
into  consideration  Mr.  Wi's  plea  to  be  heard,  not  dismissed  and  to  have  his 
views  respected  and  taken  seriously. 

Miss  Jt  is  a little  ambivalent  about  being  drawn  into  the  confrontation 
between  Mr.  C and  Mr.  Wi.  She  wants  to  support  Mr.  C's  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  calls  for  reassurance  from  him  in  act  36  that  she  can  express  her  own  views. 

She  very  tactfully  keeps  her  contribution  at  a fairly  rational,  cognitive  level,  but 
in  the  main  is  supportive  of  Mr.  C and  he  acknowledges  this  in  act  44.  In  calling 
upon  Miss  Jt  at  that  moment  Mr.  C made  a shrewd  choice,  in  that  she  is  involved  in  a 
somewhat  sexualized  and  flirtatious  relationship  with  him,  and  she  can  be  consistently 
counted  on  for  support. 
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45 o Mr.  C: 

What  about. ouhm. .all  right,  let's 
assume  that  this  is  not  such  an 
unreasonable  argument  that  you  are 
raising,  Mr.  Wi. 

Ft, El 

RP,DM 

46. 

It's  possible  that  the  material  does 
get  more  difficult  and  that  the 
original  deficit  that  was  genet ieal~ 
l*y  endowed  does  come  through  con- 
sistently. 

F,X 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  Cs  F*,  X,  El 


TAS 

M - L 

47. 

Mr.  P: 

Uhm.  .O.K.  Go  on.  .go  on. 

t - 

FA,F 

DM 

48. 

Mr.  $r: 

Well,  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  material  changes 
because  like  when  you're  in 
kindergarten  say  or  first  grade, 
they're  not  so  much  teaching  you 
academics  as  uh . . as  uh . . 

X 

RS,CD,AE 

49. 

You  know  what  I mean. . 

-FA^,-Ff 

X 

DN,AE 

50. 

there's  not  too  much  difference 
in  the  children,  but  as  you  go 
on  say  you're  in  eighth  grade, 
it's  more  how  you  can  study.. how 
you  can  learn. 

X,F 

51. 

You  know  what  I mean. , 

F,-FA^ 

52. 

like  when  you  have  to  start  doing 
homework  and  studying  by  yourself. 
I think  IQ  comes  in  more  there. 

X,F 

53. 

Mr.  C: 

So  we  could  interpret  this  as  again 
going  back  to  the  original  deficit 
in  endowment .. if  I follow  your 
argument . 

X 

DM 

54. 

Mr.  Wr: 

Yeh,  also  I think. .uh. .you  can. .1 
uh. . the  difference  is  compounded 
because  of  the  environment  too. 

X,SA 

RS ,AC,DN 
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TAS 

M - L 

55. 

It's  also  compounded  because  of 
heredity  and. . . 

X,  -SA 

56. 

it°s  hard  to  give  three  answers  that 

all  fit.. it's  sort  of  an  interaction  -FA,X 

nf  t-hA  t-Tvroo  flnsWPffi  „ 

61,  IN 

' 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X 

Mr.  Wr:  -Fa,F,X 

J 1 

57.  Mr.C:  O.K.  Mr.  Ad 


TAS 

M - L 

FA 

DM 

58.  Mr.  Ads  One  other  point.  There’s  also  defin- 
itely differences— Well,  they  have 
found  differences  in  some  studies. . 
in  rate  of  learning. 


RS,CD,AE, 

DE 


59. 


60. 


If  there's  a difference  between  the 
two  races  then  this  would  certainly  X,SA 

have  something  to  do  with  actual  rate 
of  development.. 

Well,  it's  different  between  two  sexes, 
too  really. . that. .uhm. .the  males  don't 
really  accelerate  while  this  is  more  X,SA 

physically. .but  the  males  don't  really 
accelerate  until  a couple  of  years 
after  the  females.. 


RS  jCDjDE 


61.  Mr.  C:  Mm,  hram  mm 

62.  Mr.  Ad:  and  this  I think. .this  same  difference 

in  growth  rates. .different  periods  of 
time  can  be  used  to  explain  what  we 
were  discussing  and  also  the  differences 
in  potential. 


AC,DN,DE 


63. 


And  this  difference  in  growth  rate  can 
just  indicate  this  difference  in  poten- 
tial; Also,  it  could  indicate  for  a bet- 
ter environment**,  but  this  is  an  argument 
for  heredity. 


X,SA 


AC,DN,DD 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C;  X,F 
Mr.  Ad:  X,  SA 


J. 
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Having  received  a fair  amount  of  support  and  validation  from  Miss  Jt, 

Mr.  C begins  another  facilitativ®  effort  with  Mr.  Wi  in  acts  45  and  46.  He 
tries  again  to  present  himself  as  a model  of  openness,  who  is  willing  to 
entertain  various  viewpoints.  His  intention  it  seems,  is  to  support  Mr0  Wi, 
as  an  expert,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  feel  safe’  enough  to  begin  exploring 
his  concerns  about  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority. 

Instead  of  flushing  out  Mr.  Wi,  Mr.  Wr  enters  the  discussion.  However, 

Mr.  Wr's  involvement  with  Mr.  C is  very  different  from  Mr.  Wi's  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  not  as  prone  to  us®  the  expert  strategy  as  an  arena  in  which  he  can 
work  on  authority  concerns.  Mr.  Wr  is  a bright,  introspective,  depressed  but 
fairly  inner -directed  student  who  seems  to  keep  vacillating  between  work  and 
rebellion.  Much  of  His  cognitive  work  is  done  on  a private  basis  and  once  he 
has  arrived  at  a position  he  will  test  it  out  against  Mr.  C.  His  resistance 
and  counterdependence  reflect  this  work  style  more  than  an  outright  unprovoked 
hostility  to  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority.  In  fact,  he  does  communicate  his  de- 
sire to  be  closer  to  Mr0  C on  a eolleagual  basis  in  his  repeated  checking  whether 
Mr.  C knew  what  h®  meant.  H®  validated  Mr.  C's  facilitativ®  effort  to  draw  out 
different  viewpoints  and  he  does  get  around  to  expressing  some  of  his  dissatis^ 

faction  with  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority  in  acts  54  to  56. 

1- 

However,  the  quality  of  his  hostility  appears  to  be  different  from  Mr. 

Wi's.  At  this  point,  he  is  not  challenging  Mr.  C*s  power,  his  right  to  give  a 
test,  nor  does  he  view  him  as  being  an  arbitrary  inaccessible  teacher.  Rather, 
he  impersonally  accuses  him  of  having  done  a poor  job  as  a formal  authority  and 
even  as  an  expert;  that  is,  Mr.  C wrote  very  poor  exam  items,  since  it  is  hard  for 
Mr.  Wr  to  think  of  three  different  yet  appropriate  answers.  We  shall  hear  from 
Mr.  Wr  in  a similar  manner  again. 


Mr.  C does  not  respond  to  Mr.  Wr  because  he  does  not  seem  to  want  to 
interrupt  the  process  of  students  sharing  their  views.  Mr.  Ad  joins  in  and  he 
has  a difficult  time  articulating  his  position.  He  seems  to  be  playing  an 
exhibiitionistic  game  of  "heh,  I've  got  some  good  ideas,  too”  by  trying  to  apply 
a recent  rather  peripheral  study  he  had  read  on  s®x  differences  in  learning  rates 


to  the  issue  under  discussion, 


64.  Mr.  C;  All  |right.  What  about  the  anti- 

social behavior?  Why  should  that 
increase  over  time?  Why  should  the 
discrepancy  increase  over  time? 

65.  Mr.  Wi.  (quietly) 

66.  Mr.  Wi-  Well,  it's  because  his  lack  of  men- 

tal ability  becomes  more  and  more 
noticeable  to  him.  H®  becomes  to 
feel  more  and  more  uncomfortable 
among  the  whites. 


: has  any  real 

relevance 

TAS 

M - l 

X,F,SA* 

gi,dm9de 

FA,F 

DM 

X,~SA* 

RS9CD9AE, 

DE 
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67. 

Mr.  C: 

Why  does  he  feel  more  uncomfortable 
among  the  whites?  calmly) 

SAt,Ff 

GISDM,DE 

68. 

Mr.  Wi: 

Because  his  intelligence  isn’t  up  to 
their  level. 

-SA*,-F^ 

RS,CD,DE 

69. 

Mr.  C: 

But  why  should  this  bother  him? 

SAt  ,-FA 

GI,DM,DE 

70. 

Mr.  Wi: 

He  feels  out  of  place  among  them 

(loud  and  anxious).  They  start  -SAy , -FA^ 

talking  about  things  he  doesn't  under-  -Fjr 

stand,  their  level  of  reasoning's  above 
him;  they're  learned... 

RS ,DNjAE 
DE 

71. 

Mr.  Cs 

So,  ‘ what  happens  when  somebody  starts 
talking  about  things  that  you  don't 
understand? 

SA,Ft 

GI9DM 

72. 

Mr.  Wi: 

It  depends  on  whether  I'm  interested  in 

it>  J -FA*, -El 

•GI,DNSADS 

DD 

73'. 

If  I'm  interested  in  it.  I'll  try  to 
find  out  more.  If  I'm  not  interested 
in  it,  then  I justo . . 

-FA*,-Elt 

-Ft 

RS  ^ (»D  s AD , 

74. 

Mr.  C: 

But  where  does  the  impact  come  from? 

FA,SA*sFf 

GIsDM9DD 

75. 

Mr.  Wi: 

What  impact? 

-FA|,-F* 

DMSAE 

76. 

Mr.  C: 

Well,  why  should  this  bother.. I mean 
if, ?y6u  know. . 

Ff,SA 

GI,DM 

77. 

Mr.  Wi: 

Well  you  just  don't  feel  comfortable 
talking  to  him,  so  you  don't  associate 
with  him.  (X@ud  and  angry) 

i i 

•sa  ss 

1 

CO 

£ 

MAjGDjAEj 

DE 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  Cs  SAt,FT,FA 
Mr.  Wi:  -SA*,-F*,-FA>|f 

TAS 

M - L 

\ 

• 

00 

Mr.  Cs 

Urn.  .Mr.  Mk. 

FA,  Ft* 

GI,DM 

79. 

Mr.  Mk: 

You  don't  feel  as  good  as  they  are. 

SA,«Ff 

DE 

80. 

Mr.  C: 

All  right,  but  what  determines. .why 
don' t you  feel  as  good? 

SA,F 

GI,DM  - 

o 
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M - L 

81. 

Mr.  Mk: 

X suppose  because  of  pretty  clear 
comparison. 

SA 

DE 

82. 

Mr.  C: 

Where's  the  comparison?  How  do  you 
know  that  you're  no  good?  Where's  the 
comparison? 

SA9F 

GI,DM 

83. 

Mr.  Mk: 

because  of  parents . . . 

SA 

AC 

84. 

Mr.  C: 

All  right.  Go  on  Mr.  Ag. 

FA,SA 

DM 

85. 

Mr.  Ag: 

t 

You  don't  feel  as  good  because  of  your 
environment , because  of  your  social 
role. 

X,SA 

ACSDN 

86. 

Mr.  C: 

You've  got  to  compare  yourself  to  some- 
body, don't  you? 

SA,F 

AC, DM 

87. 

How  do  you  know? 

F 

DM 

88. 

I mean,  .if  we  live  in  a vacuum',  right, 
if  X grew  up  in  a vacuum  I'll  never  find 
out  whether  I'm  d mb  or  whether  I'm 
smart . 

F,EI 

89. 

All  right,  is  this  reasonable?  How 
does  somebody  find  out  that  they  are  not 
as  good  as  somebody  else?  How  do  you 
find  out? 

SA*,F*, 

El 

DM 

90. 

Miss  Jt: 

Intetaction. 

SA 

AC 

91. 

Mr.  C: 

How  do  you  know  where  you  stand  in 
this  class? 

SAt,FA 

GI,DM 

92. 

Mr.  Ag: 

By  comparison. 

FA 

DN 

93. 

Mr.  C: 

By  comparison  with  what? 

FA,F 

DM 

94. 

Mr.  Mk: 

With  somebody  else. 

FA,F 

AC,DN 

95. 

Mr.  C: 

Somebody  else;  some  standard  out 
ther<k;  information  people  give  you. 

FA,SA,X 

AC,DN 

96. 

I tell  you  on  your  test:  "this  is 

pretty  good  thinking,  Mr.  Wi."  I 
give  you  a good  grade;  I give  you  a 
poor  grade,  whatever  it  is. 

FAf 

RS,AC,DM 

DE 

97. 

Am  X part  of  the  environment? 

SAf,F,FA 

GI9DM9DE 
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98, 


Mr.  Wi:  Yeah. 


TAS 


FA?F 


M - L 


AC,DNSDE 


L 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  Cs  SA  ,FA9F,X 
Mr.  Mk,  Mr.  Ag,  Miss 
Jt,  Mr.  Wi?  FAsSAsF 


These  two  segments  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  shifts  and  trans- 
itions take  place  at  a fast  and  furious  pace.  Mr.  € addressed  his  initial  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Ad  in  order  to  suggest  that  a more  complicated  set  of  propositions 
may  be  required  in  order  to  make  some  sense  of  the  Negro-white  intellectual  and 
anti-social  differences.  Mr*  C's  main  efforts,  however,  are  directed  at  pres- 
suring Mr.  Wi  and  others  in  the  direction  of  developing  a greater  sense  of  under- 
standing and  empathy  for  how  the  behavior  and  reactions  of  others  can  affect  “ 
one’s  behavior. 

In  acts  66  through  70,  we  can  see  the  tension  and  ongoing  tug-of-war  de- 
veloping between  Mr.  C and  Mr.  Wi;  Mr.  € repeatedly  comes  on  as  a guilt -inducing 
and  dominating  socializing  agent  and  facilitator  only  to  be  rejected  and  resisted 
by  Mr  Wi.  In 'act  71  Mr.  € really  hits  close  to  home  by  identifying  Mr.  Wi’s  feelings 
as  a way  of  understanding  his  point.  Then  there  is  another  sudden  shift,  and  the 
underlying  formal  authority  struggle  emerges  again.  Mr.  Wi,  angry  and  probably 
feeling  trapped,  rejects  all  further  exploration  for  the  moment,  successfully 
disowns  any  responsibility  for  working  toward  some  understanding  of  the  problem, 

and  we  are  left  with  no  resolution. 

* * . • ^ 

Sensing  the  momentary  futility  of  continuing  with  Mr.  Wi,  Mr.  C takes  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Mk1 s raised  hand  to  shift  the  focus.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  C s 
returning  to  Mr.  Wi  in  acts  96  to  98  that  throughout  this  segment,  he  is  pre- 
occupied with  Mr.  Wi.  During  most  of  this  segment,  Mr.  CLhas  actively  taken 
hold  of  the  reins  and  by  a combined  reliance  on  his  socializing  agent,  expert  and 
facilitator  strategies,  he  seems  to  have  bei^n  fairly  successful  in  moving  most  of 
the  students  to  the  understanding  that  the  way  other  people  see  us  greatly  in- 
fluences our  views  of  ourselves  and  our  behavior . The  rapid  question  and  answer 
sequence  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  close  teaching  which  may  char- 
acterize part  of  the  socializing  agent’s  teaching  style.  By  using  facilitation 
in  the  service  of  a socializing  agent  strategy,  Mr.  C illustrates  how  the  use  of 
immediate  feelings  as  concomitants  of  the  evaluative  and  comparison  process  may 
be  helpful  in  making  some  headway  in  the  direction  of  greater  empathy  for  others. 

In  act  96,  Mr.  C really  pushes  the  point  of  learning  from  what  one  is  currently 
experiencing  with  Mr/  Wi  by  forcing  him  to  contact  some  of  his  feelings  about  Mr. 

C as  formal  authority.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  few 
occasions  where  Mr.  Wi  has  responded,  admittedly  in  a depressed  tone  but  with  some 
degree  of  acceptance,  and  that  it  took  Mr.  Cs  asserting  himself  as  a powerful 
formal  authority  to  accomplish  this.  If  this  sequence  can  be  taken  as  represent- 
ative, it  suggests  that  Mr.  Wi  is  most  receptive  after  he  has  harassed  and  cajoled 
an  instructor  into  adapting  a "tough”  formal  authority  strategy.  We  shall  en- 
counter a repeat  of  this  interpersonal  style  later  on  in  the  transcript. 
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99. 

Mr.  C: 

Mr.  Mo,  you  had  a comment? 

FA,F* 

DM 

100. 

Mr.  Mo: 

No,  uh. . 

FA^,F^ 

WI 

101. 

Mr.  C: 

Mr.  Wr. 

FA 

DM,DE 

102. 

Mr.  Wr: 

Well. .uh. .the  thing  is  when... 
they're  younger  they  don't  know... 
if  this  whole  thing  is  based  on  their 
being  discriminated  against. .when 
they ' re  younger . . . 

FA,-SA^, 

-F^ 

RS ,AE,DE 

103. 

They're  not.. there's  actually  no  dis- 
crimination and.-. because  the  little 
kids.. you  know.. they  associate  with 
don't  discriminate  against  them. 

-SA*,-3ty 

RS  ,CD 

104. 

Mr.  Cs 

How  early  would  you  guess  the  begin- 
nings of  racial  awareness  come  into 
play? 

FAt,SAt,X 

GI,DM,DD 

105. 

Mr.  Wr: 

Well  I'd  say  it  might  start  as  soon 
as  say  school  starts  but  still  it's 
not. . . 

-SA,-X 

RS ,DN,AE 
DD 

106. 

they  are  kind  of  young  and  they  don' t 
realize.. you  know.. the  little  white 
kids  don't.. don't  have  social  prejudice 
against  them  and  the  little  and  the 
Negro  kids  don't. „. 

< 

CD 

1 

-»■ 

n 

107. 


jr  vvi  ivuvwo  o uuit  u uiiucl  a uouu  « ujr  uui.ug  y 

and  as  they  grow  older  the  prejudice 
becomes  more  and  more  and  they.. and. 
you  know.. say,  hatred  increases  and 
they  start  realizing  that  they're 
being  discriminated  against  and  they 
don't  like  it. 


AC,DN,AE, 

X,F,SA 

DD 

/ 

Segment  Summary 

Mr.  C:  SA^ 

fFA,X 

Mr.  Wr:  -SA,-X|,  F 

TAS 

M - L 

108.  Mr.  C: 

Mr.  Br. 

FA,F 

DM 
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109. 


Mr*  Br: 


110. 


111. 

112  o 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 


o 

ERIC 


Mr.  C: 


Mr.  Mk: 


Mr.  C: 


Mr.  Mi: 


Mr.  Mk: 


Miss  3tt 


Mr.  C: 


Miss  Jt: 


Mr.  C: 


TAS 

M - L 

I'd  say  racial  prejudice  starts  in 
the.. 4 or  5 years  old.  I've  seen 
some  kids  playing  together,  Negro 
and  white,  calling  some  kids  white 
and  other  kids  black. 

X,F,SA 

AC,DN 

(fast)  What  if  I were  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  a series  of  studies  around 
which  show  that  pre-nursery  school 
children  of  3,  4,  and  5 years  old., 
both  Negroes  and  whites  when  presented 
with  a choice  between  a white  and  a 
black  doll  will  both  select  a white 
doll? 

X,F*,EI 

GI  ,DM,DE 

What  would  this  mean  to  you?  (quietly) 

SA,F 

GI,BMSDE 

Mr.  Mk,  anyone? 

FA,F 

DM 

Just  call  it  out . . . 

FAfsF,-EI 

MA,DM 

Something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
maybe  white  is  a superior  color  or 
something  or  what? 

-FA,-SA 

RS  ,DN,DD 

How  does  a kid  find  out? 

SAf,F 

DM,DE 

White  suggests  being  clean. 

X,SA,F 

AC,DN,DD 

They're  rewarded  for  being  clean. 

XsSA 

Also,  they're  all  living  in  a white 
world,  you  know. .all  the  television 
and  white  characters . ,uhm. .advertise- 
ments are  white  people j and  white 
Christmas. 

X,SA 

ACSDN,DE 

So  you  think  it's  a matter  of  fre- 
quency rather  than. . 

X 

GIjDMjDE 

does  the  Negro  live  in  a white  world? 
Ever  been  to  Harlem? 

F,SAf,EI 

No,  I haven't. 

El 

DNSDE 

White  stands  out  like. .ah. . like 
the  devil. 

SA,EI 

GI,DM,AE, 

DE 
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123. 


Mr.  Cs 


Mr.  Rn 


124.  Mr.  Rn: 


125. 


126*  Mr.  Cs 


127. 


I was  going  to  say  it's  environmental 
conditioning..!  mean. .they're  con- 
ditioned in  relation  to.. ah.. to  people, 

they're  conditioned  in  relation  to 
white  is  considered  good,  black  is  con- 
sidered bad.. in  not  relation  just  to 
people  but  to  other  things  as  well., 
and' it’s  just  conditioned  response 
X suppose  is  what  Ied  say. 

Well,  you're  bringing  in  the  informa- 
tion that  w@  have  been  trying  to  read., 
that's  good  (laugh). 

I don't  know  what  the  process  is., 
that’s  part  of  it,  that  may  be  part 
of  it. 


TAS  | 

M - L 

FA,SA 

DM 

X 

• 

AC,DN 

X,+SA,EI 

AC,DN,DD 

X|,EI 

GI,AC,DM, 

DD 

X*,F 

j DM,DE 

Segment  Summary  - 


Mr. 

Cs  SA*,X,F,EI. 

Mr. 

Br  \ 

Mr. 

Mk  / 

Mr. 

Mi  f SA,X,EI,F 

Miss  Jt  \ 

Mr. 

Rn  J 

Having  engaged  in  a minor  skirmish  with  Mr.  Wi  who  will  return  to  battle 
shortly,  Mr.  C calls  on  Mr.  Mo  whose  facial  expression  suggests  that  he  wants  to 
say  something.  With  Mr.  Mo's  withdrawal  and  the  entrance  or  Mr.  Wr,  Mr*  G,  in  a 
brief  span  of  time  has  focused  attention  on  .three  of  his  most  vociferous  and 
persistent  antagonists.  Iti  Mr.  Wr°s  case  we  are  witness  to  another  rather  tense 
interchange  in  which  he  appears  to  be  rejecting  Mr.  C as  a socializing  agent 
and  expert,  until  the  last  act  of  this  sequence,  when  he  finally  makes  a tentative 
connection  between  discrimination  and  hatred.  There  is  a strange  quality  to  this 
interaction,  if  we  can  use  this  term.  One  has  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Wr  is  thinking 
aloud  about  the  problem  while  holding  Mr.  C at  bay.  Finally  he  arrives  at  a conclusion 
independently  which  just  happens  to  be  at  least  partially  consistent  with  Mr.  C s 
point  of  view. 

A very  different  scene  unfolds  in  the  second  segment.  Here,  Mr.  C receives 
considerable  support  for  his  functioning  as  a socializing  agent,  expert,  ego  ideal 
and  facilitator  from  Mr.  Br,  Miss  Jt» and  especially  from  Mr.  Rn.  It  is  as  if  a ^ 
battalion  of  loyal  troops  have  been  called  up  for  review  in  order  to  impress  Mr.  C's 
detractors.  Thus,  in  act  126  we  see  him  expressing  some  delight  and  relief  at  this 
support,  as  well  as  about  the  fact  that  at  least  some  students  seem  to  be  able  to  use 
relevant  readings  or  concepts  and  to  think  "psychologically  . For  Mr0  C this  is  the 
first  indication  of  positive  feedback  he  has  had  in  this  session  with  respect  to  his 
competence  as  an  expert  and  his  effectiveness  as  a socializing  agent. 
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Mr.  Rn,  a very  unusual  student  contributed  to  a fair  extent  to  this  temp- 
orary state  of  optimism.  He  is  a very  bright,  confident  and  relatively  secure 
engineering  student  who  seems  to  work  creatively  in  the  kind  of  informal  and  free 
atmosphere  Mr.  C has  tried  to  create.  He  was  very  involved  with  the  course  and  its 
possible  application  to  other  fields  and  problems  outside  the  class.  As  is  evident 
in  acts  125  and  126,  he  is  more  prone  to  bringing  in  cognitive  information  from  out 
side  readings  than  his  own  personal  views.  Part  of  Mr.  C's  ambivalence,  evident 
in  act  127,  seems  to  be  in  response  to  Mr.  Rn's  tendency  to  remain  somewhat 
distant.  However,  Mr.  Rn  certainly  did  not  see  Mr.  C as  a malevolent,  punitive 
formal  authority.  He  seemed  to  be  feeling  pretty  good  about  his  relationship  to 
Mr.  C and  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  felt  comfortable  about  his  competence  in 
relation  to  Mr.  C,  both  as  a teacher  and  as  a potential  colleague. 


TAS 

M - L 

128. 

Mr.  C; 

Well,  what 9 s coming  out  of  all 
this,  you  see7 

XSF 

GI ,DM,DD 

129. 

Whra,  I ' guess'  what  I'm  suggesting  is 
thaf  the  data  is. .this  is ’the  point 
Fve  been  making  before,  .the  data 
clearly  show  that  there  is  norbasis 
for  rejecting  or  accepting  at  this 
point  the  genetic  interpretation 
solely. . 

XfFAi 

RP,DM,DE 

130. 

which  means  that  the  suggestion  that 
a plausible  answer  is  a genetic  in- 
terpretation is  very  clearly  a reas- 
onable one.  But.. built  into  the  ques- 
tion is  additional  information. 

FA*,X 

GI,DM9DD 

131. 

And  this  is  where  we  got  hung  up,  you 
see. Ibecause  you  were  yelling  "yes! 
yes!"  and  I was  yelling  "no!  no!" 

F*,EIfl,P* 

RP , DM , DE 

132. 

Class : 

Laugh. 

El 

AE 

133. 

Mr.  C: 

and  all  this  kind  of  business.  And 
both  of  us  didn't  look  at  the  ques- 
tion. And  the  question  provides 
information  which  can't  be  denied. 
Mow  why  does  this  thing  change? 

X,F* 

GI,DMSDD 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C;  X,F*,EI*,P* 
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134. 

Mr.  C: 

Even  if  we  assume  on  the  side  of 
intelligence  that  it  is  a product 
of  the  material  as  you  (to  Mr.  Wi) 
and  Mr.  Wr  and  probably  a number  of 
other  people  are  suggesting,  that  is 
a reasonable  argument. 

X,SA 

AC , DM , DE 

135. 

But  somehow  or  other . .however  you  want 
to  attack  the  anti-social  bit,  you  X,SA 

have  to  somehow  or  other  bring  the 
environment  in  somewhere  (emphatically) 

GI,DM,DD 

136. 

unless  you  assume  a genetically- 
determined  difference  in  anti-social  X,SA 

behavior  completely  independent  of  the 
environment . 

GI,DM,DE 

137. 

In  other  words,  right  from  birth  you've 

got  to  say.. you've  got  to  argue,  that 

Negroes  or  Germans  or  anybody  else  who  X,SA^,EI 

is  racially.. if  I can  use  this  term.. 

aggressive  has  this  thing  coming  through 

genetically. 

138. 

And  that's  a powerful  assumption  to 
make. 

X,SA 

GI,DM,DE 

139. 

So,  does  this.. how  does  this  sit  with 
you,.  Mr.  Wi? 

F 

MT,DM,AE 

140. 

I'm  talking  to  you  because  we've  been 
talking.  Now  I'm  sure  that  you're 
speaking  for  a lot  of  people  too 

F,FA^ 

141. 

Mr.  Wi: 

I agree 

F,FA 

142. 

Mr.  C: 

so  I'm  not  singling  you  out. 

FA*,F 

RP,DM,AE 

143. 

Mr.  Wi: 

I agree  with  you  on  that . . I think  that 
the  only  part  of  it  that  would  be 
environmental. .that  would  have  to  be 
stated  as  environmental. .would  be  the 
part  about  anti-social  behavior. . 

X,FA 

RS ,AC  ,DM 

144. 

Mr.  C: 

So. .there  would  have  to  be  in  approaching 

the  problem  some  reference  to  this  kind  X,FA,SAt 

of  interaction. 

AC,DM,DE 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X,FA,SA*,EI,F 
Mr.  Wi:  X,FA 

o 
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145. 


Mr.  C: 


146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 


TAS 

M - L 

I guess o. you  know  what  concerned 
me... it  wasn't  so  much  the  fact 
that  the  genetic  argument  came 
through. .but  that  we  missed  this 
part.. both  of  us,  not  just  you  but 
me.. we  ignored  it  completely. 

pt,EIt, 

P*,FA*, 

X* 

RP,IN,DE 

We  got  wrapped  up  in  yelling  down 
at  each  other.  Yow  know.. 

P 

GI,IN,AE, 

DE 

and  I get  the  feeling  that  what 
was  going  on  was  more  than  just 
dealing  with  the  question. 

F 

You  know. .some  of  you  people  are 
annoyed  with  something. .Now  it's 
either  me,  or  it's  the  course, 
or  it's  the  classroom  or  something., 
and  I felt  this  is  what  was  coming 
through. 

F*,EI,P 

And  I'd  like  to  hear  about  it.  I 
mean  I'd  like  to  know,  you  know. 

F,P 

MT,IN,DE 

If  you  want  to  discuss  it  this  is 
the  place  to  do  it. 

P^,F 

IN,DE 

Uhm..I  got  the  feeling  there  was 
an  undercurrent . .because  I got 
sucked  into  it . . if  you  know 
what  I mean. 

F,P 

MA,IN,DE 

And  I was  getting  mad.. you  know. 

I was  getting  angry.  You  know. . 
what's  coming  off  here?  It  was 
a personal  argument  rather  than 
an  argument  about.. or  a discussion 
about. .now. .what' s the  right 
answer  to  this  question. 

P,Ff,EI 

145.  Mr.  C: 


146. 

147. 

148. 


149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 


TAS 

M - L 

I guess. .you  know  what  concerned 
me... it  wasn't  so  much  the  fact 
that  the  genetic  argument  came 
through.. but  that  we  missed  this 
part.. both  of  us,  not  just  you  but 
me.. we  ignored  it  completely. 

Ft, Elf, 
P*,FA*, 
X* 

RP,IN,DE 

We  got  wrapped  up  in  yelling  down 
at  each  other.  Yota  know.. 

P 

GI,IN,AE 

DE 

and  I get  the  feeling  that  what 
was  going  on  was  more  than  just 
dealing  with  the  question. 

F 

You  know.. some  of  you  people  are 
annoyed  with  something. .Now  it's 
either  me,  or  it's  the  course, 
or  it's  the  classroom  or  something., 
and  I felt  this  is  what  was  coming 
through. 

Ft,EI,P 

And  I'd  like  to  hear  about  it.  I 
mean  I'd  like  to  know,  you  know. 

F,P 

MT,IN,DE 

If  you  want  to  discuss  it  this  is 
the  place  to  do  it. 

P^,F 

IN,DE 

Uhm„.I  got  the  feeling  there  was 
an  undercurrent . .because  I got 
sucked  into  it . . if  you  know 
what  I mean. 

F,P 

MA,IN,DE 

And  I was  getting  mad.. you  know. 

I was  getting  angry.  You  know., 
what's  coming  off  here?  It  was 
a personal  argument  rather  than 
an  argument  about.. or  a discussion 
about. .now. .what' s the  right 
answer  to  this  question. 

P,Ft,EI 
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o 


153. 


TAS 


M - L 


I don’t  know  if  you  had  that  feeling. 


but  I had  that  feeling.. and  that 
feeling  bothered  me. .you  know. . 
about  myself. 

Ffl,P 

154. 

And  I was  getting  mad.  I felt  like 
goipg  up  there  and  saying,  M0.K. , 

Wi  and  the  rest  of  you,  let's  put  the 
gloves  on.. you  know.. enough  of  this 
business." 

FA^,F, 

EI,P 

MA,BM,AE 

155. 

Class: 

Laugh. 

EI,P 

AE 

156. 

Mr.  C: 

Did  that  feeling  sort  of.. I mean., 
was  this  part  of  what  some  of  you 
people  felt  as  well.. or..? 

F* 

AC,IN,AE 

157. 

Mr.  Wi: 

I was  just  trying  to  pick  up  a few 
extra  points. 

-FA,-F* 
-P^ , ®EI| 

GIjRPjDN 

AD,DD 

158. 

Class: 

Laugh. 

1 

> 

AE 

159. 

Mr.  C: 

So  what. . (smiling)  you  were  sort  of 
annoyed  at  my  not  giving  them,  in 
terms  of  getting  the  two  points  . Was 
this  the . . . 

FA^,Ff 

RPjEMjAE 

160. 

Mr0  Wi: 

Wo,  I was  just  trying  to  see  if  I 
could  persuade  you  the  other  way. . 
that's  all. 

-F^.-FA, 

-SA* 

RS ,DN,DE 

161. 

Class: 

Laugh . 

AE 

162. 

Mr.  Wi: 

At  least  to  see  my  viewpoint. 

-FAj/,-Ft 

RS,RP,BN 

AD,DD 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  FA*,F*,  Pf,  El 
Mr.  Wi:  -FA,-F*,  -P* 


In  the  first  segment,  Mr.  C prepares  to  embark  on  a major  facilitative  ef- 
fort aimed  at  Mr.  Wi.  Two  aspects  of  the  preparatory  phase  should  be  noted.  First, 
by  lining  up  a group  of  supportive  students,  Mr.  C has  at  least  temporarily  isolated 
Mr.  Wi,  a condition  which  could  generate  enough  tension  to  induce  receptivity,  if 
notachange  on  Mr.  Wi  * s position.  Second,  we  see  Mr.  C attempting  to  again  clearly 
define  the  antagonism  between  him  and  Mr.  Wi  as  a more  personal  problem  which  is  a 
product  of  their  relationship,  and  not  as  some  intellectual  disagreement  over  a sub- 
stantive question. 
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The  stage  being  set,  and  the  actors  identified,  Hr.  C begins  a very  patient 
facilitative  push  by  showing  his  own  sense  of  frustration  and  being  trapped,  as 
well  as  his  feelings  of  annoyance  and  anger  at  what  had  occurred  up  until  this 
point  between  him  and  Mr.  Wi. 

In  spite  of  the  risk  he  is  taking,  and  the  amount  of  anger  he  expresses,  Mr. 

C seems  to  be  approaching  Mr.  Wi  in  a rather  gingerly  and  delicate  manner.  This  is 
especially  evident  if  we  compare  this  confrontation  with  the  intense  and  heated 
one  which  occurs  in  acts  301  to  360. 

By  using  his  own  feelings  in  the  service  of  facilitation,  Mr.  C is  essentially 
calling  for  a reciprocal  sharing  on  Mr0  Wi's  part  and  hopefully  some  understanding 
and  resolution  of  the  issues  between  them.  Mr.  Wi’s  response  is  not  really  very 
helpful  in  unfreezing  their  relationship.  His  rather  innocent  tone  suggests  that 
he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  he  is  engaged  in  an 
ancient  and  traditional  game  which  has  gone  on  for  centuries  between  students  and 
teachers.  But  at  least  one  issue  between  th&m  is  out  in  the  open.  Mr.  Wi's  mes- 
sage can  be  translated  as  follows:  "You  are  a formal  authority  and  I experience 

you  as  very  intrusive  and  discomforting;  therefore  I shall  harras  you  and  nip 
and  pick  at  your  outer  perimeter  every  time  I have  the  opportunity."  A fuming, 
but  undeclared  state  of  war  continues  to  exist. 


163.  Mr.  C:  Was  this. .uhm. .did  a couple  of  other 

people  in  the  class  feel  there  was  a 
I>it  more  sort  of  than  just  a kind  of 
anger  that  weBre  sort  of  describing. 

* 

164.  You  know.. like  him  pushing  and  me 

holding  and  me  getting  angry  and  him 
getting  a little  annoyed.. and  this  kind 
of  thing. 

165.  Was  this  a common  experience?  Or  is 

this  something  that  I’m  just  reading 
into  it?  Yeah... 

166.  Miss  Sr:  "Well  I don’t  feel  like.. I didn’t  get 

the  idea  at  all. 

167.  1 seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  like  you 

read  about  some  people  leaning  more 
toward.. like  toward  the  genetic  inter-? 
pretation  and  others  toward  the  en- 
vironment and  I just  had  the  feeling 
that,  you  know  it,  started  to  separate 
out  the  people  you  know  that  were.. more 
leaning  to  one  a little  bit  more... 


TAS 

M - L 

F 

DM 

F,P,EI 

F,P 

GI,DM,AE 

*P^,  -P I 

RS ,RP,CD 
AD,DD 

-Xt 

RP,CD,AE 

O 

ERIC 
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168.  Mr.  C: 

Any  other  comments  on  this? 

169. 

So  you're  arguing  that  it  was  sort 
of  an  intellectual  kind  of  separa- 
tion, in  terms  of  people  taking 
different  positions. 

170. 

Mr.  Sz  there  was  a note  of  recog- 
nition or  smile  on  your  face. 
Would  you  like  to  share  that 
thought  with  us? 

171.  Mr.  Sz: 

No,  I just  thought.. 

172 . Mr . C: 

If  you  don't  want  to  you  don't 
have  to;  I'm  not  trying  to  push 
ycii. 

173.  Mr.  Sz: 

I just  thought  it  was  a good  argu- 
ment. I like  to  sit  back  and  lis- 
ten to  it. 

174.  Glass: 

Laugh  ( loud) 

175.  Mr.  C: 

Did  you  feel  like  getting  in  there 
and  pitching? 

176.  Mr.  Sz: 

No'.  I want  to  stay  on  the  side- 
lines. 

177..  Mr.  C; 

* 

How  many  of  you  wanted  to  get  in 
there  and  pitch  but  sort  of  just 
held  back? 

178.  Class: 

Silence. 

179.  Mr.  C: 

No  takers . . . 

180.  Class: 

Ldugh . 

TAS 


x>Mf 


FA,F,EI 


-F^ 


FA^,Ff, 

El 


-F*,EI 
-FA, El 
F,EI 


F,EI 


-El 


M - L 


DM 


GI  ,RP,DM, 
DD 


RS,CD,AE 


DM 


WI,DN,AD 


AE 


GI,DM,AE 


-F*,-EIi  WI,AD 


GI,DM,AE 


-F*,-EI^  I WI 
EX,P  | GI,DM,AE 


AE 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  FA*,F,EI 
Miss  Sr\  EI,-P^ 
Mr.  Sz: j 


181.  Mr.  C: 


It's  awfully  hard  to  attack  a 
teacher  then  I guess.  Is  this 
the  message  the  comes  through? 


TAS 

M - L 

F ,FA  , 

RP,IN,AD, 

EX,? 

DD 

o 
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TAS 

M - L 

182. 

Mr.  C: 

Yes,  Mr.  Mo. 

FA,F* 

DM 

183. 

Mr.  Mo: 

Well,  it's  sort  of  like  fighting 
City  Hall. 

-FA,F 

ma,ac,dn9 

AE,DE 

184. 

x mean  you  made  up  the  test  and  I 
don't  like  to  argue  because  usually 
you. .you've  got  an  answer  which  is 
in  your  mind;  like  'that's  what  the 
good  argument  was'  and  normally  a 
teacher  won't  change  his  mind. 

-FA,-P<fr9F 

GI,DN,DE 

185. 

Mr.  C: 

How  about  that  number  five?  (refer- 
ring to  the  tesjt  item) 

FA^,Pf 

GI,IN,DD 

186. 

Mr.  Mo: 

although  that  number  5 ...that  was  an 
exception. . that  number  5 was  an 
exception. 

• 

* 

<2 

i 

RP ,DNSDE 

187. 

But  most  of  the  time  you  can't  fight.. 
I mean,  a multiple  choice  you 
couldn't  fight  at  all,  There's 
nothing  too  much  you  can  do. 

-FA,-P, 

-F^ 

DN,AE,DE 

188. 

And  also,  you  get  the  feeling  that 
you.. you  hate... hate  to  change  your 
mind  anyways.  It's  sort  of  saying 
that  'well  I goofed, '.. .and  I think 
that ' s along  where  the  big  argument 
came  in.. the  big  fight  came  in. 

FA,-EI,-P 

GI,IN,AE 

189. 

But  I don't  know. .maybe  you  don't.., 
ma^be  you  don't  feel  that  way  but  I 
think.. you  know, .you  sort  of  hated 
to  say  'x*ell,  maybe  there  was  more 
than  one  answer. 

-FA,-P 

RP9DNSAE 

190. 

You  tried  to  make  a test  where 
there ' s only  one  answer . 

-FA 

GI,CD 

191. 

Mr.  C: 

Right . 

FA 

192. 

Miss  Sr: 

I'm  not  sure  that  it's  so  much 
changing  your  mind  as  that  the 
questions  you  asked  and  the  an- 
swer s*’*  you  'expected  back  on • them  were 

+FA 

AC,DN 

kind  of  the  way  that  you've  been 
gearing  the  course  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  anyway. 
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TAS 

M - L 

193.  Miss  Sr: 

And  it  wasn’t  a question  of  right 
or  wrong.  Xt  was  just  that, .you 
know.. this  was  what  you  had  ex- 
plained to  us  and. ,uh, .unless 
anyone  had  done  real  extensive 
reading  on  their  own  and., you 
know., had  come  up  with  a complete 
opposite  viewpoint  which  I think 
you  would  have  accepted  if  they 
had  had  enough  to  support  it. 

X,+SA,FA 

AC, IN, AD 

194. 

w 

Xt  was  just  that  I don9 1 think. . 
maybe . . oh  mayb®  one  question  would 
be  better  than  another  but  just  the 
fact  that  this  is  how  you  had  been 
gearing  the  course., and  what  you 
had  provided  us  with.. and  it’s  not 
that  you  have  to  change  your  mind 
and  that  we  try  to  get  you  to  change 
your  mind. 

+FA,P 

AC,DN 

195.  Mr.  Ci 

So  there’s  a little  bit  of  rigidity 
coming  through,  Uhm, .said  very 
nicely,  but  a little  bit  of  rigidity 
coming  through  on  my  part. 

EI,X4^, 

FA*,F,P* 

AC,DN,DE 

196.  Class: 

Laugh . 

EI,P 

AE 

197.  Mr.  C: 

Is  this  sort  of  general. .uhm. . 
feeling  or  is  this  a consistent 
kind  of  thing.  You  know,  like  we 
hold  the  fort  regardless  of  what 
happens.  I don’t  know. 

F,EI,P 

GI,IN,DE 

198. 

Mr.  Mo,  you're  shaking  your  head. 
This  is  how  it  comes  to  you? 

FA,F. 

DM 

199.  Mr.  Mo: 

By  rigidity  you  mean  that, ,uh, . 
you're., what  you're  telling  us  in 
class  is .... 

FA,F 

DN,AE 

200.  Mr.  C: 

The  Law.  You  know.. it's  the  Ten 
Commandments,  follow  those. 

FA*,F 

GI,IN,DE 

201  o Mr.  Mo: 

X get  that  somewhat  but  X... 

-FA,F 

GX,DN,AE 

202. 

Now  when  X think  about  it,  it  would 
ha^e  to  be  that  way  somewhat.  Because 

+FA 

RP9DN,DE 

you-9  re  our  teacher , . . 
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TAS 

M - L 

203. 

Mr.  Mo: 

tfhere  if  we  use  our  own.. a lot  of 
those  questions  could  have  been 
answered  by, .you  know. . ’well  let 
me  think,  it  out'  and  what  we  had 
before  we  came  into  the  course.. 

-XT,  FA 
-F| 

204. 

If  we’re  actually  going  to  get 
anything  out  of  this  course  I think 
we'd  have  to  follow  close  to  what., 
the  way  you. .your  plan,  of  thinking 
on  different  questions. 

+FA,-F^ 

AC,DN,AE 

205. 

Mr.  C: 

Uh  huh,  Miss  Jt, 

FA,F 

DM 

206. 

Miss  Jt: 

Well,  I don’t  get  that  impression 
at  all.  I think  that  it's  completely 
open.. on  the  exam,  especially. . just 
draw  from  your  past  knowledge  almost 
entirely,  I thought. 

+FA,+F 

AC,DN 

207. 

And  anyway,  in  our  class  discussions 
it  was  pretty  open.  I mean  you  weren't 
saying  'this  is  it.'  I didn't  get 
that  impression  at  all. 

+EI,+FA, 

+F 

MT,IN 

208. 

Mr.  C: 

Um„.we  have  a disagreement.  Mr.  Mo, 
you  disagree  with  Miss  Jt. 

FA, Ft 

GI , IN , DD 

209. 

Mr.  Mo: 

Veil. .well. .when  you  say  past 
knowledge  we 're.. this  is  Psychology 
101  and  we  can'Jt  draw  from  our  past 
knowledge  of  before. .uhm. .our  opin- 
ions maybe. 

-XT,-FA*, 

-F| 

RS,DN,DE 

210. 

But  our  opinions  must  have  been  geared 
toward  what  was. .what . .toward  Psych- 
ology 101. 

i i 

SI  Si 
> 

1 

DN,AE 

211. 

Miss  Jt: 

I know.  If  we  have  some  intelligence 
our  opinions  are  backed  up  already, 
aren't  they? 

+SA,+F 

MT,IN,SE 

212. 

Mr.  Mo: 

Uh.  .Well,  we  have  a.,  we  have  an  in- 
sight to  it  but  I think  that  the 
opinions  should  be  developed  in  the 
course  and  what  the  way  to  think. . . 
in  the  way  I mean ..the  right.. the 
thing  about  the  right  way  to  handle 

-XT,  -F  |, 
-FAT 

GI,DN,DE 

o 
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213.  Mr.  Mo: 


X, don't  think  I had  too  much  in- 
sight into  it.. the  question  on 
the  test  before  I came  in  here. 

I think  from  past  knowledge  I 
don't  think  X had. .to  answer 
th e questions  the  way  you  wanted 
them  as  we  got  them  in  class. 


■X^,-FAt, 
•F| ,-SAt 


DN,DE 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  Cs  F*,FA*,EI,P 
Mr.  Mo:  -FA,-F*,-P,°Xt 
Miss  Sr| 

Miss  Jt 


y +FA,-t£I,+SA,+F 


Mr.  C opens  again  with  a facilitate  call  for  other  student®  to  share  their 
reactions  inP dealing'  with  him  as  a formal  authority.  Mis  Sr.  and  Mr.  Mo  s responses 
are  of  interest.  Their  styles  of  coping  with  Mr.  C are  representative  of  those 
which  teachers  encounter  very  frequently# 

Miss  Sr's  activity,  centered  in  acts  166  and  167,  as  well  as  acts  192  to  194, 
suggest  a fairly  consistent  trend  of  validating  and  supporting  Mr.  C as  an  exper  , 
formal  authority  and  socializing  agent,  while  rejecting  his  funcioqing  as  * 
facilitator  and  a person.  This  is  very  much  what  one  would  expect  from  a task- 
oriented  but  "typical”  college  sfudent,  who  is  most  comfortable  in  a more  trad- 
itional class  structure.  Miss  Sr  does  the  reading ^assignments,  hands^in  her 
papers  on  time,  and  she  has  a very  clear  understanding  of  Mr.  C s cognitive 
goals  and  expectations . She  wants  him  to  remain  somewhat  distant,  in  control, 
and  to  dispense  not  Vly  expertise,  but  rewards  as  well.  She  is  a loyal,  S^PP°  “ 
tive  student , who  works  quite  hard  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  course  as  outlined 
by  the  teacher  and  she  relies  quite  heavily  on  his  standards  for  judgements  about 
her  performance.  Miss  Sr  is  neither  competitive  nor  rebellious;  nor  is  she  very 
innovative  or  capable  of  transferring  the  materials  and  ideas  she  has 
beyond  the  context  of  the  immediate  learning  setting.  Her  loyalty,; suPp°r* t-  the 
capacity  to  do  what  she  is  told  make  Miss  Sr  quite  easy  to  deal  with,  but  at  the 
same  time* she  can  be  rather  bland  and  unexciting  as  a human  being. 

Mr.  Mo  is  much  more  dissatisfied  with  his  relationship  to  Mr.  C especially 
as  a formal  authority.  Angry,  anxious,  dependent,  depressed' and  lacking  a^sense 
of  real  inner  resources,  Mr.  Mo  smolders,  but  cannot  resist  or  challenge  the 
rulings  of  "City  Hall";  he  also  becomes  very  tense  and  scared  when  others  do. 
Needing  desparately  to  please  and  be  liked  by  authority  figures,  he  is  preoccupied 
”“h  grades!  and  hL  fears  of  being  evaluated.  He  identifies  with  the  standards 
of  relevant  authority  figures,  but  is  rarely  able  to  meet  them.  Unable  to  really 
evaluate  his  own  performance  , he  relies  heavily  on  the  evaluations  of  his Jeacher. 
Since  he  is  not  very  bright  he  has  equated  good  grades  with  being  Uked  and  s PP 
by  the  teacher,  and  since  he  suffers  from  low  self-esteem,  he  frequently  fii ns 
himself  in  the  position  of  attempting  to  guilt -induce  a teacher  into  g 6 
better  grade  than  the  teacher, and  probably  he,  feels  he  deserves.  In this  cl 
Mr.  Mo  came  very  close  to  being  experienced  by  Mr.  C as  a grade  grubber  . 

Mr.  Mo  is  probably  the  most  extreme  example  of  a substantial  member  of  Mr. 

Cs  students  whose  style  of  functioning  is  characterized  by  the  a °^e*  b s ou 
also  he  clear  that  Mr.  C’s  facilitative  effort  with  respect  to  Mr.  Mo  was  somewhat 


effective  in  conveying  a sense  of  the  problem,  but  it  certainly  did  not  achieve 
any  major  breakthrough.  Mr.  Mo?s  need  for  support  and  love  are  so  powerful  that 
fulfilling  them  is  an  unending  task,  one  that  Mr.  C couldn't  possibly  undertake 

or  refuse  to  embark  on. 


TAS  1 M - L 

214.  Mr.  C:  Mr.  Wi 

215.  Mr.  Wi:  I think  some  of  the  readings  stim- 

ulate your  own  ideas,  and  from  this 
reading  maybe  you'll  disagree  with 
some  of  the  things  you'll  read.. I 
mean  it's  part  of  Psych  101.. 

Psychology  101  too  if  while  you're 
reading  this  stimulates  other 
ideas.  I think  you  should  be  able 
to  bring  these  in  too. 

I Segment  Summary 

Mr.  C:  FA, Ft 
Mr.  Wi:  -FA, -Ft 


FA,  Ft 


-FA, -Ff 


DM 


MA,RP ,IN, 
DD 


216.  Mr.  Mis 


Well,  when  I encountered  the 
question  I worried  for  a while 
whether  we  were  supposed  to  in- 
clude the  stuff  that  we  had  read 
or  not  in  answer ing. .because  if 
you  had. . . 


TAS 

M - L 

-FA,-F± 


RS,RP,DN, 
AE  ,DE 


217. 


well.. from  what  we've  read  the  dif- 
ference in  intelligence  might  be 
two  or  three  I.Q.  points  if  you  -X,-FA 

move  the  social  class  and  environ- 
ment close  together... 


DE 


218. 


and  so  I sort  of  felt  that  we 

couldn't  use  that.. that's  what 

we've  learned  in  our  reading...  X,=FA 

that  they  can't  show  that  there's 

any  difference,  or  the  difference 

was  small. 


RS , IM , DE 


219.  Mr.  C:  You  felt  that  the  consensus  of  what 

you  had  read  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  you  hold  environment  con- 
stant then  the  differences  which  FjXf 

are  usually  quite  great  fall  down 
to  the  point  where  you  could  say  it's 
due  to  some  kind  of  chance  error  and 
not  really  any  meaningful  kind  of 
thing. 


DM 


ERIC 
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220. 

Mr. 

Mi : 

221. 

Mr. 

C: 

222. 

Mr. 

Wr : 

223. 

224. 


225. 


226. 


Yeah.. or  even  if  there  is  a dif- 
ference it  could  cause  the  effect 
that  is  suggested  in  the  question,  X 

that’s  a very  large  difference. 

Mr.  Wr  FA 

I think.. I think  the  whole  thing 

comes  from  the  question  because 

actually  you  asked  for  three 

plausible  reasons  and  it  all  boils 

down  to  the  fact  that  the  only  FA,-X, 

difference  between  the  whites  and  SA 

the  Negroes  is  that  the  Negroes  are 

discrim. . .discriminated  against. . . 

and 


uhm. .you  know.. and  that’s  where  the 
whole  difference  comes  in.  X 

Maybe,  like  one  reason  would  be..uh.. 

say  they  were  discriminated. . uh. . 

before  the  child  was  born  and  the 

mother  had  a rough  treatment. .and  X,SA 

you  could  say  well  they  had.. he 

had.. he  was  disc... the,  the  Negro 

hospitals  are  worse  and  uhm. .the 

child  was  born  with  more  brain 

damage . 


Or,  the  Negro  teachers  are  worse; 
but  it  all  boils  down  to  the  same  -FA»X, 

thing:  that  they're  discriminated  SA 

against.  But.. 


You  know,  I mean.. it  doesn't  seem 
like . . 


-FA,X 


227. 


228. 

229. 


I really  don't  think  it's  a very 
good  question.  Because  uh.. because  -FA 

I think  it's  all  three  examples  of 
one  thing. 

The  way  I see  it.. you  know  what  I 
mean? 

because  I don't  see  where. .heredity 

vs*  environment  comes  in.. it's  all  -FA,X 

discrimination. 


RS  , DN , DE 
DM 

RS  ,CD 


AC,DN,AE, 

DE 


MA,MT 
RS  ,AC,CD 
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230.  Mr.  C: 


231.  Mr.  Wr: 


232. 


233.  Mr.  Cl 

234 . Mr . Mi : 


But  Mr.  Wi  disagrees  quite 
strongly.  You  see,  he  interprets 
the  question  to  the  effect  that 
genetics  can  play..uh  very  strong 
part. 

You  know.. that's  the  whole  thing.. 

X put  down ,. uh .. two  answers . .what 
I said  about  discrimination  is., 
that. .well. .another  one  is.. you 
know. .no  good  so  I'll  just,. well 
maybe  it's  due  to  heredity,  'cause 
it's  it's.. 

and  that's  another  thing,  the  word 
'plausible'  is  really  a bad  word 
because  X mean  most  anything  is 
plausible. 

Mr.  Mi. 

Well,  when  I put  down  my  three 
answers  I made  them  all  according 
to  environment  but  I can  see  how  if 
you  really  wanted  to  pick  it  apart 
you  could  say  they  were  all  the  same 
answer,  just  worded  differently  and 
I was  really  hurting  for  different 
reasons . 


TAS 

M - L 

FA, Ft 

GI , DN , DD 

«• 

1 

> 

GI ,AC ,CD, 

DD 

-FA 

RS ,AC . 

FA 

DM 

-X,F, 

RS ,AC,DN, 

-FA 

AE,DE 

Segment 

Summary 

Mr.  C: 

FA,X,F 

Mr . Wr : 

-FA,X,SA 

Mr.  Mi: 

-X, -FA 

Mr.  Wi  opens  this  segment  by  dissociating  himself  from  the  previous 
feelings  expressed  by  Mr.  Ho.  In  a very  counter  dependent  and  mildly  chal- 
lenging tone  he  indicates  that  he  will  bring  in  his  own  thoughts,  whether  or 
not  they  are  acceptable  to  Mr.  C. 

Both  Mr,  Mi  and  Mr.  Wr  responi  to  Mr,  Wi's  expression  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority,  by  noting  the  difficulties  they  had  in  just 
answering  the  question.  Their  dissatisfaction  stems  from  their  contention  that 
Mr.  C’s  expectations  could  not  be  clearly  understood  from  the  question.  Their 
disagreement  appears  much  less  personally  directed  than  was  Mr.  Mo  s and  to  a 
considerable  extent,  they  are  validating  the  main  theme  Mr.  C has  been  harping  on 
as  a socializing  agent. 

Mr.  Mi  is  a member  of  the  same  cluster  of  students  as  Mr.  Wr  and  Mr.  Br, 
that  is,  the  working  rebels.  Mr.  Mi's  uniqueness  within  this  cluster  is  that  t 
compared  to  Mr.  Wr,  his  participation  was  very  low.  Being  very  capable,  creative 
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and  introspective,  he  had  no  trouble  handling  the  demands  of  the  course  and 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  private  work  and  contemplation.  Consequently, 
he  was  very  much  a loner  in  the  class  and  his  contributions,  when  he  made  them, 
revealed  very  little  about  himself.  Beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  he  had  been 
reading  and  working,  and  that  he  would  challenginglv  stand  up  to  Mr.  C as  an 
expert  and  as  a formal  authority  Mr.  Mi  remained  an  unknown  entity  to  most 
members  of  the  class,  including  Mr.  C. 


TAS 

M - L 

235  „ 

Mr,  C: 

This  is  what  happened  to  you, 

Miss  Sg  (mispronounces  name) 
as  well?  Miss  Sg  have  I 
mispronounced  your  name,  Miss  Sg? 

FA,Ff 

MT,DM,AE 

236. 

What  is  your  name? 

P* 

237. 

Class: 

Laugh . 

P 

AE 

238. 

Miss  Sg: 

Sg 

FA,P 

MT,DM,AE 

239. 

Mr.  C: 

Miss  Sg  (incorrect  form  again) 

No  wonder  I haven’t  been  getting 

F,Pfl 

MT,C7i),DE 

to  you. 

240. 

Class: 

Laugh . 

F,P 

241. 

Mr.  C: 

My  original  association  to  your 
name  was .. sure, was  Sg  (incorrect 
form).  Isn’t  that  strange.  O.K. 

P 

242. 

Ilin  sorry;  I apologize. 

Pf 

RP,CD,DE 

243. 

You  were  shaking  your  head  there  and 
I . o you  were  shaking  your  head  in 
sort  of  agreement  with  what  Mr.,... 
is  this  the  sort  of  a feeling  that 
you  had  about  it  then? 

FA,Ff 

AC , Ml , AE 

244. 

Miss  Sg: 

Yeah,  I think  there  was  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  answer  and  it  was 
just  ’try  to  find  three  different 
ways  of  saying  that  it  was  all  due 
to  environment. ’ 

-FA,F 

AC  ,DN,AE 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.C:  FA,F*,P* 
Miss  Sg:  -FA,F 

For  some  time  Mr.  C had  been  interested  in  hearing  from  Miss  Sg.  She  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  informing  him  a number  of  weeks  earlier  that  she  would  be 
absent  from  class  while  she  joined  a freedom  group  that  was  going  to  Selma, 
Alabama.  Upon  her  return  Miss  Sg  neither  volunteered  to  talk  about  her  exper- 
iences nor  did  she  do  so  upon  Mr.  C’s  request.  Mr.  C seemed  to  be  using  his 
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actual  mispronouncing  of  Miss  Sg's  name  to  get  closer  to  her  in  order  to  draw 
her  out.  Although  there  is  some  suggestion  of  discomfort  on  her  part  with 
Mr.  C as  a formal  authority  and  she  was  anxious  about  defining  a role  for  her- 
self as  a female  in  the  class,  the  reasons  behind  her  relative  inactivity  and 
rather  low  participation  remain  unclear. 


245.  Mr.  C: 


246.  Mr.  Ag: 


247. 


248.  Mr.  C: 


249. 


Umhmm.  All  right,  Mr.  Ag. 

I think  that  you.. I don't  think 
that  you  really  can  say  that  because 
see.. there  are  different  factors  in 
environment  and  they  weren't  just., 
it's  all  environment  and  blocked 
together  it's.. 

There  is  one  specific  fact  for 
instance  pre-natal  factors  and. . . 
then  there's  ah... the  social  role 
that  which  he's  supposed  to  por- 
tray and  so  forth.  There's... 
entirely  separate  answers  and  I 
think  there  were  more  than  three. 

Um„0I  think  I follow  your  con- 
clusion, .your  point  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  You're  saying  that 
under  some  circumstances  one  aspect 
of  this  environment  may  be  the 
crucial  kind  of  thing. 

You  know,  it  could  be  that  every- 
thing you're  picking  up  is  the 
result  of  pre-natal  difficulties 
or  everything  you're  picking  up  is 
the  result  of  a very  harsh  kind 
of  discrimination,  or  it  may  be 
a combination,  or  interaction  of  a 
variety  of  things. 


TAS 

- 

i-J 

• 

SB 

FA 

DM 

i 

FA,X,SA 

AC,DN,DD 

+FA,X, 

SA 

X,SA,F 

AC,DM,DD 

X,SA 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  XjSAj’F 
Mr.  Ag:  *fFA,X,SA 

250. 


environmental  side  of  the  coin. 


TAS 

M - L 

Yeah,  that's  on  the  environmental 
sxde  of  the  coin.  That's  a 
reasonable  interprets tioff  of  the 

SA 

AC, DM 
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251.  Mr.  Wr: 


252. 

253. 

254. 


255.  Mr.  C: 


256.  Mr.  Wr: 


257.  Mr.  C: 

258.  Mr.  Wr: 


259. 


” 


ERIC 


Well.. I mean  that's  all  right 
what  he  said  but  the  whole  dif- 
ference is  due  to  discrimination. . 
that's  the  only  difference., 
that's  why  you  used  Negroes  and 
whites:  because  that's  the  only 

difference  between  them.. except 
that  one  is  treated  inferior ly. . 
and  uh.. because  they're  treated 
inferiorly  there's  a difference 
that  of  all  through  life. .and 
just. . . . 


You  know  what  I mean? 


they  get  worse  treatment  all  along. 


Do  you  see. .what  I'm  saying  that. . 
a.. that  the  whole  thing  is  that., 
there's  discrimination  and  all  you 


of  where.. of  where.. a.. a Negro  child 
would  get  a worse  deal  than  a white 
child. 


All  right.  This  is  a. .uhm. . state- 
ment in  the  sense  of  the  central 
issue  along  the  envrionmental  side 
because  all  the  other  environmental 
issues  that  arise,  have  something 
to  do  with  this  kind  of  thing.  I 
think  I would.. uh.. 


100%  of  it. 


Well. . uh . . . 


Because  like  when  the.. when  the., 
like  I said  before  the  child's 
born. .you  know. . 


or  while  the  child's  being  born  the 
mother's  going  to  get  worse  treat- 
ment . .because  she's  going  to  be 
coming  from,  & worse  hospital. .and 
it's  all. .it  all  goes  back  to  dis- 
crimination. 


7AS  1 

M - L 

X,SA, 

RS  , CD , DD 

-FA 

-FA,F 

SA 

-FA,F* 

s 

GI,DN,AE 

X,F 

AC,DM,DE 

h.. 

..  -FA,X 

RS  ,CD 

FA,P 

DM,AE 

1 

> 

1 

GI,DN,DE 

X 

Segmen 

t Summary 

Mr.  C:  X, 

F 

Mr . Wr : - 

FA,X,SA,-F^ 
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Like  Mr.  Rn,  who  was  introduced  in  Act  125,  Mr.  Ag  is  another  very 
intelligent  engineering  student  who  is  surprisingly  confident  and  secure  in 
this  class.  In  his  brief  comments,  he  displays  considerable  independence 
of  mind  by  rejecting  the  argument,  put  forward  by  some  of  his  most  rebellious 
classmates.  His  validation  of  Mr.  C's  functioning  as  an  expert  and  socializing 
agent  and  his  favorable  response  to  him  as  a formal  authority  are  not  only 
supportive,  but  also  suggest  that  he  felt  pretty  good  about  his  relationship 

with  Mr.  C. 


Mr.  Wr  immediately  enters  on  the  scene,  adknowledges  Mr,  Ag’s  right  to 
view  the  question  and  Mr.  C in  such  a manner,  and  then  again  challenges  Mr.  C 
as  a formal  authority.  Mr.  Wr  takes  as  his  starting  point  Mr.  C s seeming 
acceptance  of  a total  environmental  interpretation.  He  then  tries  to  coerce 
Mr.  C into  acknowledging  that  only  one  answer,  that  it  all  goes  ac  o is- 
crimination  is  possible.  He  is  80  intent  on  forcing  Mr.  C to  accept  his  posi- 
tion that  Mr.  Wr  is  either  unable  to  see  or  unwilling  to  explore  the  fact  that 
his  position  is  not  that  far  from  Mr.  C’s,  and  that  as  an  expert  . and  social 
izing  agent  Mr.  C has  only  been  trying  to  encourage  Mr.  Wr  to  think  harder  a 
what  discrimination  means,  and  to  begin  to  explore  some  of  the  mechanisms  by 
which  the  effects  , of  discrimination  are  mediated,,  Mr.  Wr  resists  Mr.  C on  th  s 
until  the  very  end  of  this  session  (acts  368  to  466)  where  he  sort  of  challeng- 
ing ly  asks  Mr.  C for  three  correct  answers. 


■ 

TAS  r 

M - L 

260.  Mr.  C: 

Well.. go  ahead  Mr.  Wi. 

FA 

DM 

261.  Mr.  Wi: 

Well,  this  may  be  a little  far 
out. 

a 

FA 

RP,DN 

262.  Mr.  C: 

Go  ahead,  try  it. 

■i 

FA,F,EI 

DM 

263.  Mr.  Wi: 

The  only  reason  that  he  is  being 
discriminated  against  is  because 
of  his  heredity.. 

-SA.4^ -F^ 

RS  jCD,DD 

264. 

and  couldn't  you  use.. because  of 
his  Negro  heredity . .and  couldn't 
you  use  this  to  go  on  farther  and 
say  that  perhaps  that  this  is  the 
reason  that  he's  anti-social. . o 
because  of  his  heredity? 

-SA* 

265.  Mr.  Mi: 

But  we  know  it  isn't  true  because 
they  were  brought  in  from  Africa 
and  made  slaves  and  they  were  taken 
from  their  environment  and  made 
slaves  and . . they  were  lib . . liber 

X,3A 

AC,DN,DE 

266.  Mr.  C: 

Liberated. 

FA 

DM 

267.  Mr.  Mi: 

liberated. .and  there's  alot  of  pre- 
judice against  them,  right? 

X,SA 

AC,DN,DE 

268c, 

269. 

270. 

271. 

272. 

273. 

274. 

275. 

276. 

277. 

278. 

279. 

280. 


TAS 

M - L 

Mr.  Wi: 

Yeah.. but  today  a person  walks 
in  the  door  and  if  he’s  Negro 
he's  discriminated  against... 
discriminated  against  solely  on 
account  of  his  heredity. 

-SA^ 

RS ,CD,DD 

Miss  Sg: 

Well  the  color  of  his  skin  is 
influential. 

X,SA 

AC,  BN 

Mr.  Wi: 

Well,  the  color  of  his  skin  is 
part  of  his  heredity. 

X,-FA, 

-SA* 

RS,CD,DD 

Class: 

Laugh . 

-FA 

AE 

Mr.  Wi: 

And  therefore  because  of. .it's 
because  of  his  heredity  that  he 
later  becomes  anti-social.  Because 
he's  discriminated  against. 

X,-SA4 

RS,CD 

Miss  Jt: 

That's  environment. 

X,+SA 

AC,  IN 

Mr.  C: 

Go  on.. speak  up  any  time  you  like 
(to  Ag  who  has  his  hand  up) 

Ft 

GI,DM 

Mr.  Ag: 

Ah.. I think  that . .well. . it  can  be 
because  of  his  heredity  that  he's 
discriminated  against  but  it's  by 
his  environment.  This  environment 
is  the  means  through  which  he  is 
discriminate. .discriminated* 

X,+SA 

<v 

AC,DN 

Mr.  Wi: 

But  still  the  basic  cause  is.. I 
mean. .if  his  heredity  was  dif- 
ferent there  wouldn't  be  any 
environment  to  affect  him. . . 

X,  -SA 

RS,CD 

Mr.  Ags 

Well  if  he  had  no  environmental 
influences  in  regard  to  his 
heredity,  his  heredity  wouldn't 
make  that  much  difference.  It's 
his  social  role  which  is  environ- 
mental. 

X,SA 

AC,DN 

Mr.  Wi: 

I agree  with  everything  he  said 
(to  Mr.  C). 

FA,SA 

RS ,AC,DN 

It's.. but  it  all  traces  back  to 
his  heredity  though. 

-FA*,-SAi 

RS,CD,DD 

Mr.  C: 

Where  do  we  go? 

FA4,Ft,P 

MT,CD,DE 
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281.  Class: 


Laugh. 


Mr.  Wi  very  coyly  steps  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  subtly  warns  his 
audience  that  they  might  not  like  his  lines,  which  leads  to  their  encouraging 
him  to  go  on.  One  has  the  feeling  that  he  has  shifted  the  responsibility  for 
his  performance  onto  his  audience,  in  this  case  Mr.  C,  consequently  leaving 
himself  an  out.  That  is,  one  can  anticipate  his  saying  at  the  end  of  his  mon- 
ologue "Well,  I told  you  that  you  would  not  like  it."  One  also  senses  this 
quality  of  disowning  responsibility  in  his  approach  to  the  problem  of  discrim- 
ination. In  this  case,  because  it  is  the  Negro's  heredity  which  determines  his 
skin  color,  which  in  turn  serves  as  a cue  for  discrimination,  discrimination  is 
the  Negro's  (his  genes”  really)  problem.  Mr.  Mi,  Mr.  Ag,  Miss  Sg  and  Miss  Jt 
all  attempt  to  have  him  realize  that  the  external  environment,  that  is,  other 
people,  are  the  ones  who  make  the  decision  to  discriminate  or  not,  on  the  basis 
of  skin  color.  As  a facilitator  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wi,  among  other  things  Mr.  C 
has  been  concerned  with  having  Mr.  Wi  clarify  for  himself  and  having  him  own 
the  extent  to  which  his  feelings  about  Negros  influence  his  arguments  and  pos- 
itions. In  act  278  Mr.  Wi  indicates  his  acceptance  of  the  main  thrust  of  the 
arguments  presented  by  the  other  students,  but  in  the  same  breath  he  rejects 
them.  Mr.  C recognizes  that  his  facilitative  and  socializing  efforts  with 
Mr.  Wi  have  been  relatively  unsuccessful,  and  one  can  just  envision  him 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  despair  and  calling  for  help  from  the  rest  of  the 
class  in  act  280.  The  events  of  this  segment  will  form  the  staging  area  from 
which  Mr.  C will  launch  a major  offensive  in  the  acts  301  to  360. 


TAS  M - L 


282.  Miss  Sr:  It's  based  pretty  strongly  on  our 

scale  of  what's  superior  and  SA  AC,DN,DD 

what's  inferior. 


283.  I mean,  you  know.. like  we  were  saying 

if  you  gave.. you  know. .maybe  some  of 
our  I.Qo  tests  to  say  someone  from 
China,  that  they  would  come  out  dif- 
ferently just  because  their  whole  X,SA,FA 

way  of  thinking  is  different. .and 
this  might  be  part  of  it.  I mean, 
it's  our  standards,  it”s  our  tests 
that  we're  administering. 
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o 


I 


284.  Mr.  C: 


285. 


286, 


287.  Class: 

288.  Mr.  Cj 


289. 

290.  Mr.  Br: 

291. 


292. 


293.  Mr.  C: 


Let's  follow  that  point  a little 
further . 

This  is  part,  again,  that  you're 
pointing  out  Miss  Sr.. it's  part  of 
the  environmental  thing.. in  the 
particular  test  situation  where 
there's  a built-in  bias. 

In  other  words  you  know.. over  and 
above  the  fact  that  the  test  is 
written  in  English  rather  than 
Chinese  (humorously) 

Laugh,  (loud  and  long) 

Clearly  it's  not  an  experience 
that  a.. that  a Chinese  had  and 
that  really  taps  what  is  function- 
al intelligence  from  their  point 
of  view.  Well,  let's  look  at  it 
this  way, 

all  right,  go  on  Mr.  Br. 

Uhm.  .1  think.. uh. . I agree  with  her 

because. .a. . I had  a teacher  from 
England  once  in  Canada  who  uh. . 
a.. taught  the  way  they  do  in  Eng- 
land and. .especially  in  our  math 
test.. uh.. if  you  get  an  American 
teacher  you're  pretty  well  assured 
that  you're  going  to  get  something 
without  tricks,  80%  of  the  time., 
whereas  in  England  every  question 
those  kids  get  have  a trick  in  it. 

And  so  I think  they  just  get  an 
entirely  different  way  of  looking 
at  a question. .looking  for  somethii 
to, catch  them  up  rather  than  some 
basic  principle  to  apply.  I think 
you  can  apply  that  to  an  I. Q. test. 

Yes,  Mr.  Mk,  you  were  up  before. 


TAS 

M - L 

X,FA, 

F,SA 

AC, DM 

X,SA,F 

DM 

X,EI 

DM,DD 

AE,DD 

X,SA 

DM,DE 

FA 

DM 

X,+SA 

AC,DN 

-FA 

GI,DN,AE 

; -FA,X 

FA,F 

DM 
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294.  Mr.  Mk: 


295.  Mr.  C: 


296. 


297.  Mr.  Mk: 


298.  Mr.  C: 

299. 


300. 


But  in  the  question  you  stated 
to  us  that  the  I.Q.s  were  actually 
different,  didn't  you?  You  said 
nothing  about  tests  so  we  just 
had  to  take  it  from  you  that  you 
took  all  these  things  into  consid- 
eration and  gave  us  the  correct... 

No. . all  I stated.. all  the  item  stated 
was  that  the  school  performance  and 
the  anti-social  behavior  differed, 
uhro. .social  class,  sex,  and  age 
were  controlled  for,  and  these 
differences  increased  with  grade 

0!C  o o o 

The  older  the  kid  got,  the  worse  off 
the  Negroes  got  vis^a-vis  the  whites 
in  terms  of  performance  and  in  terms 
of  anti-social  behavior .. they  had 
poorer  performance  and  were  more 
anti-social  behavior. 

A 

So  we're  talking  now  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Negro  to  adapt  himself 
to  a certain  way  of  conducting 
class  or  taking  a test. 

This  might  be. .part  of  it.. 

this  is  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Br 
is  coming  up  with  is  that  coming 

from  a certain  kind  of  environment.  . 

i 

that  is,  being  a minority  group  or 
being  a member  of  a lower  class  as 
well,  has  certain  built-in  kind  of 
experiences  that  may  not  be  tapped 
on  an  I.Q.  test  or  school  performance 
than  if  you're  coming  from  a middle 
class  environment  or  coming  from  an 
English  environment  or  Canadian 
environment . .may  not  train  you  for 
the  kinds  of  things  that  you're 
being  tapped  on. 


TAS 

M - L 

-FA 

RS  ,CD 

FA*,X 

GI,DM,DE 

X 

X,F 

RS  ,CD 

X 

AC,DM,DE 

X,F 

EM,DE 

X,$Af 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X,FA,SA*,EI 

Miss  Sr:  X,SA 

Mr.  Br:  X,-FA,SA,F 

Mr.  Mk: 
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Mr.  C's  exasperated  plea  triggers  responses  from  a rather  unusual 
assortment  of  students.  We  have  already  met  Miss  Sr  in  act  192  and  her 
validation  of  Mr.  C as  an  expert,  socializing  agent  and  formal  authority 
here  is  quite  consistent  with  her  earlier  loyal,  supportive,  task-oriented 
and  compliant  style. 

Mr.  Br  also  validates  Mr,  C's  functioning  as  an  expert  and  socializing 
agent,  but  at  the  same  time  we  note  a symbolic  undertone  of  anger  and  mis- 
trust towards  teachers  who  function  as  tricky  formal  authorities.  This 
fusion  of  work  and  rebellion,  or  of  contention,  challenge  and  enactment 
in  factor  terms,  formed  the  basis  of  that  heroic  cluster  of  students  which 
we  labelled  earlier  as  working-rebels.  Along  with  Mr.  Br,  this  group 
includes  Mr.  Wr  and  Mr.  Mi.  Mr.  Br's  reference  to  Canada  is  an  interesting 
attempt  to  establish  a momentary  colleagueal  relationship  with  Mr,  C,  since 
both  of  them  are  Canadians. 

Mr.  Mk's  rather  deliberate  attack  on  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority  in 
act  294,  sounds  similar  to  the  kind  of  unprovoked  harassment  one  would  expect 
from  Mr.  Wi.  Mr.  Mk  and  Mr,  Wi  do  share  many  characteristics  in  common,  and 
these  are  the  two  students  in  Mr.  C's  class  that  make  up  the  non-working 
rebellious  cluster  of  students. 


301.  (CY:) 


302, 


303 


304. 

305.  Mr.  Mo: 

306.  Mr.  C: 


Let's  carry  Mr.  Wi's  point  and.. or 
was  it  suggested  by  Mr.  Ag..a 
little  further. 

That  is., there  is  a genetically 
determined  color  difference  and 
this  is  what  the  environment  re- 
sponds to,  so  this  is  genetic 
kind  of., if  I'm  interpreting  your 
point  correctly?  This  is  a gen- 
etic kind  ofinterpretation. 

Well. .uhm. , let  us .. .uhm. . .raise 
the  question  of  a similar  kind 
of  differentiation  that  takes 
place. .uhm. . in. .uhm. .uhm. . in  a 
different  kind  of  situation. 

Uhm.. yeah  go  on  (to  Mr.  Mo) 

No,  I didn't  have  anything. 

O.K.  How  many  of  you  have  seen 
the  film  "Exodus"? 


TAS 

M - L 

Ffs  FA 

EM 

X,F 

X,F 

DM,DE 

F,FA 

DM 

-F^ 

WI,DE 

FA 

ERIC 
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307.  Mr.  C: 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


312.  Class: 


All  right,  you  know  that  in  that 
"Exodus"  there  is  a scene  in 
which. .a. .Paul  Newman  is.. a., 
approached  by  Peter  Lawford,  I 
think  it  is,  uhm. .in  which  Law- 
ford  is  communicating  certain 
opinions  about. .uhm. .the 
nature  of  a. .a. . differences 
between. .uh. .Jewish  individuals 
and  non- Jewish  individuals,  and 
that  he  can  differentiate  a Jew 
from  a non-Jew  on  the  basis  of 
very  subtle  kinds  of  criteria. 

And  in  the  film  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent, I mean  it's  played  up 
very  big,  obviously. 

But ..uh.. here  is  Paul  Newman 
dressed  in  a British  Army 
officer's  uniform.  He  also 
happens  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
particular  terrorist  movement., 
uh. .the  Israeli  terrorist  move- 
ment. And..uh..he  is  conning 
Peter  Lawford  out  of  trucks  and 
some  other  stuff,  and  it's  very 
clear  that. .uhm. .Lawford  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
looking  . 

Uhm. .well,  in  fact  what  Newman 
does  to. .magnify  this  thing.. he 
says  'gees,  you  know  I have  some- 
thing in  my  eye  here.  Would  you 
care  to  look  in  my  eye?' 

Now  supposedly  Lawford  can  sniff 
out  a.. a.. some  Jewish  individual 
just  by  looking  at  him. .and. .uh. . 
you  know  the  whole  impact  is. . 
you  know.. this  poor  prejudiced 
bastard  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

Laugh. 


TAS 

M - L 

X,P 

GI,DM,AE, 

DE 

Pfl,FA* 

RP,CD,DE 

P,FA 

GI,DM,DE 

P,EX 

MA,DD 

P,EI 

GI,DM,DE 

-P 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  F*T  P t , FA,. El 

erIc 
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TAS 

M - L 

313,  Mr,  C: 

Uhm, .but . .uh. .and  also,  I don’t 
know.. is  this  uh..let  me  raise 
another  question. 

P|,Xf,FA 

MA,DM,DD 

314. 

Why  was  it  so  necessary. .uhm. . during 
the  war . . uh . . to  have . . uh . . Jewish 
individuals  walk  around  with 
identifying  signs  in  terms  of  arm 
bands  and  this  kind  of  thing? 

X,P,FA 

SA 

GI,DM,AE, 

DD 

315.  Class: 

Silence 

-SA*,-R|, 

WI  ,AE 

316.  Mr.  C: 

Now.. you  see  if  the  difference  in 
because  the  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tion that  we’re  talking  about  is  a 
very  similar  one,  in  many  ways. 

And . . you  know  when  you  do  move  into 
various  situations  where .. uh .. you  do 
get  a hot  kind  of  discrimination  all 
across  the  board  then  it  goes  against 
minority  groups  in  a similar  manner 
at  times. . 

X,Pf 

GI,DM,AE, 

DE 

317. 

But  it  varies  obviously  because  the 
thing  is  very  complicated. 

X,F 

RP,CD,DE 

318. 

But  why  were  these  symbols 
necessary? 

X,F,SA 

GI,DM,DE 

319.  Mr.  Wi: 

They. . 

-SA 

AE 

320.  Mr.  C: 

Try  to  speak  up. 

FAjF'T 

gi,dm,a£ 

321.  Mr.  Wi: 

They  couldn't  tell,  they  felt 
they  wanted  to  know  who  the 
Jewish  people  were. 

F,P,SA 

RS  ,DM 

322.  Mr,  C: 

That’s  right.  They  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  there  were  clear  identi- 
fying signs. 

XjDjSAfl 

AC, DM 

323.  Mr.  Wis 

So  that  they  could  discriminate 
against  them. 

F,SA,X 

AC,DN 

324.  Mr,  C: 

That's  right. 

F,SA 

DM 

325. 

So  what  role  does  the  environment 
or  the  genetically-given  signs 
play  in  a case  of  this  kind? 

X?,F,SA 

GI,DM,DD 

326.  Mr.  Wi: 

Well,  in  that  case  the  genetic 
difference  isn't  as  noticeable. 

-X*,-F*, 

-SA4 

1 MA,CD,DE 
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327. 

328. 

329* 

330. 

331. 

332. 

333. 

334. 

335. 


Mr.  Wi: 


Mr.  C: 


I mean.. I don't,  I don't  quite 
see  what  your.. 

Well,  let's  explore  the  thought. 
I think  this  is  a good  example. 
Let’s  see  what  kinds  of  things 
come  up. 


TAS 

M - L 

-SA4r 

WI,AE 

Ft,SA 

RP,IM,AD, 

DD 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  Ft,Xf,FA,SA  ,P 
Mr.  Wi:  -SA*,-F^ 

TAS 

M - L 

Mr.  Ag: 

Wouldn't  the  color  of  his  skin., 
of  a Negro's.. be  the  same  as  the 
arm  band  of  the  Jewish  person? 

+SA,+X, 

+F 

AC,DN,AE 

Mr.  C: 

This  is.. it  serves  the  same 
intention,  I think. 

F,SA 

AC, DM 

Mr.  Ag: 

Well.. I actually  don't  see  any 
difference  between  the  two. 
They're  both  signs  on  which  the 
environment  has  to  react . 

F,SA 

AC,DM,AE 

Mr.  C: 

It. .are  you  suggesting  that  it's  a 
sign  that  the  environment  grips  on 
to  and  uses  in  terms  of  focusing 
whatever . . the  environment  being 
the  people  and  all  things. .whatever 
there  is  mobilized  in  the  society 
to  let  go. 

X,F,SA 

AC ,DM,AE 

Does  this  make  a. .a  sensible  kind 
of  thing  here?  Does  that  fit?  Does 
that  broaden  sort  of  the  notion 
that  you're  suggesting?  This  is  what 
I'm  getting  at,  Mr.  Wi. 

F,SAf 

GI,DM 

Mr.  Wi: 

I.. I don't  see  any  relationship  to 
what.. it's  just  the  same  thing.. I 
don't  see  any  broadening  of  the 
notion. 

-F,-SA^ 

RS  ,CD 

Miss  Sr: 

Yeah.. Aren’t  you  saying  well  that 
it's  partly  genetic,  partly  environ- 
ment I mean  that  one  kind  of  starts 
up  the  other.  I mean  you  can’t  say 
it's  genetic  just  because  a.. you 
know. .perhaps  a Negro's  black. 

X,F,SA 

AC,DN 
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336.  Miss  Sr: 


That  yow  know,  therefore  it's  all 
genetic  because  of  the  way  people 
react  to  him,  because  when..uhm.. 

I think  it  was  a couple  of  weeks 
ago  when  we  were  standing  in 
Angell  Mall  you  were  talking  about 
Allen  and  the  fact  that  it's  an 
interaction  between  your  heredity 
and  your  environment , and  they  kind 
of  work  pretty  closely. 


TAS 

M - L 

X,SA,EI 

AC,DN 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X,F,SA 

JJf*  AS:  \ X,  SA,  F 
Miss  Sr:j 

Mr.  Wi:  -F,-SA* 

TAS 

M - L 

337. 

Mr.  C: 

♦ 

I think  we  can  clarify. . . 

F*,X 

AG,  DM 

338. 

see  Mr.  Wi  what  you’re  saying., 
you  see.,  you're  labelling  your 
position  a genetic  position  and 
it's  really  no.:. 

X,FA* 

GI,DM 

339. 

Mr.  Wi: 

Yeah. .what  I,. what  I was  saying.. 
I don't  believe  this.. I mean  I 
was  just  bringing  it  out  as  a 
point  that  it  it.. you  could., 
that's  why  I said  it  was  sort  of 
way  out. 

FA,<rF 

RP,DN,AE, 

DD 

340. 

That  you  could  point  out  and  say 
that  this  person  is  ah.. wouldn't 
be  treated  this  way  if  it  wasn't 
for  his  heredity. 

SA,-Ft 

RS ,CD,DD 

341. 

But  of  course.. I mean. .it's  reacted 
through  his  environment  I think. 

-FA,SA 

RS ,CD,DD 

342. 

Mr.  C: 

The  words  you  used.. let  me  quote 
you.. 'you  wouldn’t  be  treated  this 
way  unless  it  was  because  of  his 
heredity. ' 

FA,F 

GI,DD,DE 

343. 

Mr . Wi : 

Yeah. 

FA 

AC 

344. 

Mr.  C: 

These  are  the  key  terms  in  inter- 
action. 

X 

GI 

ERIC 
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TAS 

M - L 

345. 

Mr.  Wi: 

A person  walks  in  this  room, . 
comes  in  here.. 

SA,F 

RS,CD 

346. 

Mr.  C: 

Right . 

SA,F 

AC 

347. 

Mr.  Wi: 

and  sits  down. 

SA,F 

RS  ,CD 

348. 

Mr.  C: 

Right . 

SA,F 

AC 

349. 

Mr.  Wi: 

And  if  he  was  white  he'd  be  treated 
one  way. .but  because  his  heredity 
is  different  he's  treated  another 

X,-SA 

RS  ,CD 

way. 

350. 

Mr.  C: 

That's  right. 

X,FA, 

SA*,F* 

AC ,BM,DD 

351. 

Mr,  Wi: 

And  that.. that  was  the  whole 
issue. 

-F4v-x^ 

RS  ,CD 

352. 

Mr.  C: 

Well.. this  you're  describing 
beautifully,  beautifully  am  inter- 
actional position. 

X,SA  ,EI 

RS  ,AC,DM, 
DE 

353. 

This  is  what  interaction  is.. that 
given  certain  differences  genetical- 
ly, be  it  early  or  late  maturing,  be 
it. .uh. .Jewish  characteristics  versus 
non-Jewish  characteristics,  versus-a-  SA'MI'P 

given  a Polish  name  versus  non-Polish 
name,  uhm. .Negro  skin  versus  white 
skin,  ah.. Chinese  slanted  eyes  versus 
ah. .American  eye  slanted  eyes. .whatever 
it  is. 

GI,AC,UM, 

DE 

354. 

Class: 

Laugh. 

El  ,SA 

AE 

355. 

Mr.  C: 

The  environment  responds  dif- 
ferently to  these  different  kinds 
of  physical  or  biological  givens, 
right*? 

X,SA, 

FA 

RS  ,AC,DM, 
DD , 

356. 

Mr.  Wi: 

Uhm. 

X,SA,FA 

AC,DE 

357. 

Mr.  C: 

And  what  you're  describing  is  beaut- 
iful in  the  sense  that  that's  an 
interactional  position. 

X,EI 

:gi,rd,dm, 

DD 

358. 

Mr.  Wi: 

O.K. 

X,PA,EI 

RS  ,AC  ,DD 

359. 

Miss  Jt: 

You  won. 

FA,EI,SA, 

, AC,DN,DD 
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360.  Class: 


Laughs 


FA,EI,P 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  Ff,FA,  X,  SA,  El 
Mr.  Wi:  -F^,X,FA,SA,  El 
Miss  Jt:  FA,  El,  SA,  P 

L — — 


These  four  segments  are  probably  the  most  intriguing  and  critical  in  this 
session.  For  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  understanding  at  least  m part, 

Mr.  C's  preoccupation  with  the  issue  of  discrimination  and  why  he  has  so  much  in- 
vested in  confronting  Mr.  Wi.  All  along,  Mr.  C has  provided  us  with  a number  of 
hints  suggesting  a connection  between  his  concern  with  racial  discrimination  and 
hiw  own  Jewish  identity.  Recall  for  example,  our  earlier  suggestion  of  his 
if ication  with  Mr.  Mn,  the  only  Negro  in  his  class,  as  well  as  his  earlier  af*ect" 
laden  references  to  "Jewish  blood"  and  instinctive  German  aggressiveness.  Mr. 

C's  earlier  socialization  and  facilitative  efforts  were  aimed  at  generating  a more 
empathic  approach  to  Negros  and  at  complicating  existing  oversimplified  stereo- 
types which  exist  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Could  it  be  that  lurking  behind 
this  are  similar  aims  with  respect  to  Jews  in  general  and  to  himself  as  a Jew  in^ 
particular?  We  noted  Mr.  CBs  earlier  preoccupation  with  dispelling  his  students 
view  of  him  as  an  impersonal,  arbitrary  formal  authority.  Whether  his  students 
were  actually  experiencing  him  in  this  manner  or  whether  he  was  projecting  some 
of  his  own  feelings  about  his  functioning  as  a formal  authority  onto  them  is 
irrelevant.  The  fact  is  that  he  believed  that  a number  of  students  were  exper- 
iencing pain,  discomfort  or  anger  with  his  functioning  as  a formal  authority 
and  he  attempted  to  remedy  this.  Similarly  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  h® 
believed  that  some  students,  and  probably  Mr.  Wi,  may  have  been  resisting  his 
socialization  efforts  because  of  Mr.  C's  Jewish  identity;  again  whether  there  is 
a basis  in  reality  or  whether  Mr.  Wi  was  the  recipient  of  Mr.  C s projections  of 
his  own  ambivalent  feeling  about  himself  as  a Jew  is  irrelevant.  It  is  likely  that 
Mr.  C rather  indirectly,  yet  blatantly,  linked  what  he  judged  to  be  Mr.  Wi  s anti- 
Negro  sentiments  with  latent  anti-Semetic  feelings  as  well.  Thus,  much  of  Mr . C s 
functioning  as  a person  in  acts  303  to  311  is  characterized  by  a great  deal  of  retal- 
litory  guilt -induct ion,  a considerable  amount  of  anxiety  and  reparation  over  the 
intensity  of  his  feelings  about  this  issue  and  a heavy  cloak  of  depression  as  he 
encounters  his  feelings  of  powerlessness  to  effect  any  significant  change.  Yet 
with  a burst  of  energy  which  frequently  characterizes  his  functioning  as  an  ego 
ideal,  he  gradually  attempts  to  shift  the  focus  by  playing  down  the  more  personal 
implications  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  facilitator,  expert,  and  social- 
izing agent  strategies.  In  acts  313  to  328,  we  observe  this  slow  and  P°ssibly 
painful  transition  as  well  as  Mr.  Wi's  reluctance  or  inability  to  accept  Mr.  C s 
functioning  as  a facilitator  and  socializing  agent.  In  the  next  segment,  however, 

Mr.  C does  receive  a fair  amount  of  validation  from  Mr.  Ag  and  Miss  Sr.  They  seem 
to  be  quite  helpful  not  only  in  articulating  a clear  position,  but  m also  providing 

Mr.  C with  a bridge  back  to  Mr.  Wi. 

In  acts  337  to  360  we  seem  to  be  observing  a very  unusual  and  somewhat  con- 
fusing display.  Behind  Mr.  C's  renewed  efforts  as  a socializing  agent,  facilitator, 
expert,  and  even  as  an  ego  idea?  we  find  a great  deal  of  resistance,  guilt-induct ion 
and  depression,  fused  with  a fair  amount  of  supportive  acceptance.  Mr.  C is  neither 


coddling  Mr.  Wi,  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  pressuring  him  very  hard.  One  has  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Wi  is  being  led,  somewhat  reluctantly  and  occasionally  with 
marked  resistance,  by  Mr.  C to  the  tree  of  wisdom.  The  segment  ends  with  Mr.  Wi 
somewhat  unwillingly  going  through  to  motions  of  tasting  the  fruit.  Whether  he 
swallows  it  or  rejects  it  remains  to  be  seen. 


TAS  M - L 


361.  Mr.  C:  I think  you  were  screwing  your- 
self up  in  labelling  the  position  X,F,EIi  RP,DM 

that  you’re  defending  wrongly. 


362.  In  other  words,  you’re  saying  'I’m 

saying  it’s  all  genetics'  but  what 
you're  talking  about  is  a very  nice  X,SA,F, 
interaction  which  is  100%  accurate 
between  genetics  and  environment. 


363. 


364 . 


365. 

366. 


You  may  say  in  the  beginning  that 
Negroes  may  start  off  genetically 
endowed  less  then  whites,  that's 
reasonable,  that's  plausible. .but  SA,Ft 

still  this  endowment  must  inter- 
act with  some  kind  of  environment, 
which  is  what  you  were  describing. 

There's  no  real  disagreement  on  an 

intellectual  level.  What  I was 

sort  of  raising  this  whole  thing  X^,Ff, 

for  is  because  I felt  there  was  a EI^,Pf 

lot  of  ah. .you  know. . sort  ~of  'let's 

kill  each  other'  kind  of  thing.  . 

and  that's  ok.  F,FA 

I mean.. you  know. . there ' s got  to 
be  a swift  argument  going  on. 

Otherwise  you’re  going  to  sit  .back  FA^,F, 
and  you're  going  to  sleep.. and  I'd  -EIt?Ft 
rather  have  you  taking  off  at  me 
with  gun  than  to  have  you  sleep. 


RS,AC,DM 


MA,RP,DM, 

AE 


DM 


RP,CD,AD, 

DD 


367. 


That's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do 

to  a teacher.. is  sleep  in  his  P ,EI,FA 

class. 


GI,DM,AE, 
; DE 


368.  Mr.  Wi: 


Whenever  I was  arguing  this  last 
poipt  I was  using  it  in  no  rela- 
tionship to  our  argument,  the  other 
day  I mean  you  know,  it  was  just 
a point  that  occurred  to  me. 


-FA,-P*, 

-Xf,F 


; RP,DN,DD 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X4^,Pt,Ft,FA,SA 
Mr.  Wi:  -FA,  -PJr,-X*,  -F* 
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Reparation,  mutual  face-saving  and  shared  myth-building  seem  to  be  going  on 
between  Mr.  C and  Mr.  Wi  in  this  segment.  Mr.  C appears  to  be  minimizing  much  of 
the  confrontation  between  him  and  Mr.  Wi  over  his  functioning  as  a socializing 
agent,  but  he  is  not  very  convincing  in  justifying  their  mutual  hostility  as  a 
means  of  injecting  some  excitement  “into  the  class.  ,Given  this  definition  of  the 
situation  Mr.  Wi  joins  in  by  suggesting  in  act  368,  that  the  last  confrontation 
was  really  only  over  a relatively  unimportant  point.  Neither  is  really  able  to 
convincingly  ignore  the  fact  that  a heated  set  of  confrontations  has  occurred. 


369.  Mr.  C: 


All  right. .yeah. .Mr . Wr. 


TAS 


FAt,F 


AC, DM 


370.  Mr.  Wr: 


Youo.can  you  give  three. .ah., 
correct  answers? 


FA  ,-Xf 


GI,DE,AE 


371.  Mr.  C:  Can  I give  three  correct  answers? 

1*11  give  you  the  ideal  correct 
answers.  Yeah. 

372.  Mr*  Wr:  But  but. .see  that's  the  whole 

thing.  There' So o there' s. . I mean 
you  can  give  one  correct  answer.. 1.. 
if  you  asked  for  one  answer  it  would 
be  real  easy  just  to  say,  oh,  well, 
first  of  all  it's  possible  that  the 
Negro  is  born  inferior  and. .ah.. as 
he  goes  on  this  increases  because 
he's  discriminated  against  because 
he's  inferior. 


X,EI,FA 


DM,DD 


-X,-FA, 
-El  4, 


RS,CD,DD 


373.  Mr.  C: 


That's  right.  That's  it. 


X,FA 


374.  Mr.  Wr:  But  that's  one  answer.  But  then.. ah.. 

you  can't  give  any  more  answers  -X,-FA 

after  that. 


EM 

RS  ,€D 


375.  Mr.  C: 


Well  sure  you  can.  Sure  you  can. 


X,FA*,EI 


RS,DM,DD 


376. 


377. 


Your  general  thesis  is  that..uhm. . 
uhm. .there  is  a possibility  that 
Negroes  are  less  endowed  at  birth  them 

whites.  All  right,  but  the  environment  Xf,SA  DM 

comes  in  and  manipulates  this  kind  of 
potential  that's  given.  That's  a gen- 
eral thesis. 

Now,  since  it's  difficult  to  establish 
whether  whites  and  Negroes  differ  in. . 
on  genetic  endowment,  uhm,  the  only 

reasonable  evidence  we  have  at  this  X DM 

point  is  for  the  environmental  uhm. . 
depression  of  this  endowment  whatever 
it  is.  Something  along  these  lines. 
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378. 

379. 


380. 

381. 

382. 

Mr.  Wr: 

383. 

Mr.  C: 

384. 

Mr.  Wr: 

385. 

Mr.  C: 

386. 

Mr.  Wr: 

387. 

Mr.  C: 

388. 

Mr.  Wr: 

389. 

Mr.  C: 

All  right. 

Here  are  three  central  environmental 
presses  that  are  exerted  on  the  Negro 
that  could  account  for  the  difference! 
And  then  you  could  argue  about  the 
pre-natal  thing .. anyone  of  the  fif- 
teen things  I’ve  listed  on  there  is 
a reasonable. .uhm. .accounting  of 
what  we  know  about  it. 

We  don't  know  anything  about  the 
genetics  but  we  do  know  a lot  about 
the  environment . 

So  you  put  your  money  on  the  ones 
that  you  think  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

Aren' t those .. . aren”  t those . . . are 
those  three  things... are  those  100% 
environment,  though? 

Uhm.  ..those  are  on  the  environmental 
side  of  the  coin. .yeah. 

I mean  if  you  say... uhm. 

Well  you  could. .you  mean. .sure 

you  could  say.. that  all  along  there's 

a genetic-environmental  interaction. 

So  you  could. .so  you  could  only 
give  one  answer  that's. .without . .you 
know. .saying  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  That  it  interacts  hered 
ity  and  environment. 

This  is  the  basic  principle  behind 
the  answer. 

All  right.. so  then  you  want  specifics 
so. ..you  have  to. .your  specifics. .you 
either  have  to  give  specific  answers 
that  are  .100%  environment  or  100% 
heredity. 

No. .why  can°t  you  say  that.. ah.. 
Negroes  are  constantly  discriminated 
against  and. .ah. .because  of  their 
genetically  endowed. .ah. . intellectual 
a potential  or  less  potential. .you  co 
argue  that  way  but  there” s no  basis 
for  arguing  against  it . 


TAS 

M - L 

F,FA 
s . 

X 

GI,DM,DD 

X 

DM 

. X,SA^,FA 

-X,-FA 

US,  CD 

X,FA 

DM 

-FA 

RS  ,CD 

FA,X 

EM 

1 

X 

* 

1 

£ 

> 

RS,CD 

X,FAf,SA 

DM,DD 

-X,-SA,FA 

RS,CD 

* * SA,FA 

RS,DM 
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TAS  | 

M - L 

390. 

Mr.  C: 

They  cannot „ . they  respond  to  this 
kind  of  discrimination  differently 
let's  say  than  a white  would. 

X,FA 

391. 

Mr.  Wr: 

Wait. 

-FA*,  -F* 

RS,CP 

392. 

Mr.  C: 

So  all  along  the  scale  you  see  get 
this  two. .kind  of  meshing  of  genetics 
and  the  sort  of  interactional  effects. 

X 

DM 

393. 

Mr.  Wr: 

I just  don9t  see  where  you  can  get 
three  answers » 

X,-FA, 

-Ff 

1 RS 

394. 

Mr.  C: 

Well,  you  can  give  any  number,  any 
number . 

FA,F* 

M,DD 

395. 

Mr . Wr : 

I think  you'd  just  say  the  same  thing 
over  again. 

-X,-FA,-F* 

rs,cd 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  X*,SA*,FA,EI 
Mr.  Wr:  -X*,-FA,-SA 

TAS 

M - L 

396. 

Mr.  C: 

No s you're  not.  You're  hot.  I 
mean. .then  you  can  say  well  it's 
all  environment „ .you  know,  that's 
the  end.  Let’s  quit  this  course. 
Let's  stop  now. 

FA*,P  i 

j RS  ,DM 

397. 

we're  saying  behavior  is  a function 
of  genetics  and  environment,  and 
we  can  stop,  let's  go  home.  Y@u  know? 

X*,P 

GI,DM,DE 

398. 

But  no,  our  job  is  to  see  what  are 
these  environmental  issues  specifical- 
ly. These  are  important. 

SA*,FAt 

GI,DM,DD 

399. 

Not  only  are  these  environmental  issues, 
but  what  are  some  of  the  interactions 
that  take  place? 

X,SA 

DM 

400. 

Otherwise  we  can  quit.  O.K.  You've 
gained  the  main  emphasis  here:  behavior 
is  a function  of  the  person  and  the 
environment o .goodbye  everybody,  got  an 
'A'  and  that's  it.  You  know. 

X,FAt,SA, 

El 

GI,DM,DE 

401. 

Class: 

Laugh . 

“SA,EI 

AE 

o 

ERIC 
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TAS 

M - L 

402. 

Our  job  is.. all  right,  what  are  these 
crucial  issues? 

SA,EI 

GI,DM,DD 

403. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  person? 
What  do  we  know  about  the  environ- 
ment? 

X9SA. 

DM 

404. 

What  kind  of  characteristics  of  the 
environment?  How  do  these  two 
insert 

X,SA 

405. 

You’re  a. .you're  fishing  for  pre- 
mature closure. 

FA, El, 
SA^ 

GI,DM,DE 

406. 

Class : 

Laugh . 

EI,SA 

AE 

407. 

Mr. 

Wr: 

I..I  just.. I don't  know.. I just  don't 
like.. I don't  like  the  question.  The 
more  I think  about  it  the  worse  it 
gets. 

-FA,P 

RS,CD 

408. 

Class: 

Laugh . 

-FA 

AE 

409. 

Mr. 

C: 

That. .that. .that's  your  right,  that's 
your  right. 

FA9F 

RS,AC,DM 

410. 

Uhm. .it's  possible.  There  are  ques- 
tions that  people  don't  like.  There 
are. .oh. .ways  of  teaching  that  people 
don't  like. 

FA,F,EI, 

P 

GI,DM,AE, 

DE 

411. 

There  are  issues  that  people  don't  like, 
and  there  are  teachers  that  people 
don't  like.  That's  your  right  as  a 
student.  That's  perfectly  o.k. 

FA,F^, 

El 

GI ,AC ,DD 

412. 

But  let's  be  clear.  You  may  not  like 
the  question,  but  there  are  three 
reasonable  answers  to  it.  They  are  two 
separate  issues. 

FAt,F,Xt 

gi9ac,dm, 

ad9dd 

413. 

Mr. 

Wr: 

I still  can't  see  it.  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it  though. 

-FA*,X 

RS,CD 

414. 

Mr. 

C: 

No9no,no.  Think  about  it.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it. 

F*,  FA* 
SA 

GI ,DM,DD 

415. 

Mr. 

Wr: 

I did.  I.. I don't  understand  what  you 
said  about.. I didn't  understand  your., 
'cause  you  started  mixing  things  up. 
You  gave  me  one  example.. you  know  what 

-X, -FA 

RS,CD 

I mean? 
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416.  Mr.  C? 


417. 

418. 

419. 

420. 

421. 

422. 

423. 

424. 

425. 


Mm.  .hmm. 


TAS  | 

[ M - L ' 

X,FA,F* 

DM 

Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  F^,  FA,  F 
Mr.  Wr:  -X,  «FA 

Mr.  Wr:  Well  first  you  said  you  could  give 

your  basic. .uh. ,uh  presmise,  that 
there's  an  interaction. 


TAS 


M - L 


-X^,FA 


RS,DN 


Mr.  C:  Right. 


X,FA 


DM 


Mr.  Wr:  Then  you  give  three  examples  of  how  X,-FA 

Negroes  are  discriminated  against. 


GI,AC,DW, 

DE 


Mr.  C:  How. .how  the  environment  impinges  on 

it ' s. . that*  . that  particular  let's  say  FA^X 
genetic  endowment.  That's  right. 

Because  we  don't  know  anything  about 

the  genetics,  we  really  don't.  We 

cannot  sit  down  and  say  give  me  a X,SA 

Negro  child  at  birth.. in  utero..and  I 

will  measure  his  genetic  potential 

for  intelligence. 

This  is  what  we  would  have  to  do.  And 
Then  I would  take  a group  of  whites  and 
I would  measure  their  genetic  potential  SA t,X 
for  intelligence  in  utero  before  the 
prenatal  factors  have  a chance  to  start 
messing  things  up. 

Mr.  Wr:  No.. I understand  that..!  just.. that's  the 

whole  thing.  I agree  100%  with  what  FA,SA 

you're  saying. . 

I just  don't  see  where  you  can  give  . 

three  correct  answers. .and. . I. . I. . -FA,-X 

three . . . three 

Mr.  C:  Well,  let's  look  at  it  this  way.  We're 

talking. .let's  take  something  very...  X,FA 
we'll  stick  to  for  a while,  O.K.  We'll 
stick  to  academic  performance. 


FA 


DM,AE 


GISDM,DE 


DM*DD 


AC,DD 


RS,CD 


GI,DM,DD 


AC,BM 


426.  Mr.  Wr:  All  right. 


427.  Mr.  C: 

428. 

429.  Mr.  Wr: 

430.  Mr.  C: 

431. 

432.  Mr.  Wr: 

433.  Mr.  C: 

434. 

435.  Mr.  Wr: 

436.  Mr.  C: 

437. 

438.  Mr.  Wr: 

439.  Mr.  C: 


TAS 

M - L 

We  take  two  groups  of  people:  a 

group  of  Negroes  and  a group  of 
whites.  We  get  a ten  point  dis- 
crepancy on  some  valid  measure 
of  academic  performance. 

X 

AC, DM 

O.K.  Give  me  one  thing  that  might 
account  for  that  discrepancy,  just 
one.. off  the  top  of  your  head. 

X,FA,SA 

DM 

That . .the. .the  Negroes  had  worse 
training. 

X,FA 

RS,CD 

The  Negro  suffered  some  kind  of 
cultural  deprivation. 

, x 

El, DM 

O.K.  Stop.  That's  a perfectly 
valid  explication,  plausible. 

X,FA 

EM 

Isn't  that  100%  environment? 

-X,FA 

RS  ,DN 

Sure,  that's  an  environmental  ex- 
planation. 

X,FA 

AC, DM 

All  jright  give  me  another  one,  that 
could  account  for  those  results. 

X,FA 

EM 

All  right,  the.. the  Negroes  are 
stupider  than  the  whites.  They  have 
less.. a lower  I.Q. 

’ -X, -SA 
-FA 

•*  - 

RS  ,CD 

All  tight.  They're. .well  they  have 
a lower  I.Q.  We're  really  saying 
what  goes  into  getting  a lower  I.Q. 

X,FA 

RS  ,AC,DM 

Could. .couldn' t I explain  without 
ever  relying  on. .well  accept,  we'll 
put  and  sort  of  lay  the  genetic 
issue  to  rest  for  the  moment . All 
right. 

FA 

DM,AE,DE 

Right. 

FA 

AC,DD 

We  accept  that  it's  possible  but  we 
just  can't  say  much  about  it.  We 
can  recognize  it  as  a possibility 

X,SA 

DM 

but  we  have  no  evidence  one  way  or 
the  other. 
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TAS 

M - L 

440.  Mr.  C: 

So  let’s  lay  it  to  rest.  Let's 
stick  on  the  environment  because 
this  is  where  we  seem  to  be  in 
troub le . 

FA,X 

GI,DM 

441. 

Can  we  attribute  the  differences  in 
two  things  to  the  fact  thato.uhm.. 
the  Negroes  because  they  were 
tested  by  a white  tester  get  more 
anxious  in  that  test  and  consequent- 
ly performed  poorer? 

X,FA,SAf 

GI,DM,DE 

442. 

Is  this  reasonable?  Is  that  a rea- 
sonable explanation?  Is  it  different 
from  the  first  one  when  we  talked 
about  culture  deprivation? 

FAf 

DM 

443 « Mr.  Wr: 

Yeah. 

X,FA 

AC,DN,DE 

444.  Mr.  C: 

O.K„  Let  us  say  that  it's  possible 
that. .uhm. . the  Negroes  because  of 
poorer  medical  facilities  end  up  with 
a higher  incidence  of  brain  damage 
which  effects  intellectual  performance 

X 

•* 

GI,DM 



i Segment  Summary 

Mr.  Cs  X,  FA,  SA* 
1 Mr.  Wr:  -X,FA,-SA 

TAS 

M - L 

445.  Mr.  Wr: 

That0s  cultural  deprivation. 

-X 

RS,CD,DE 

446.  Mr.  C: 

Well^  it's  not ..not  at  all,  no, no. 

X,FAt 

RS,DM 

447. 

Cultural  deprivation  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  experiences  that  these 
people  are  exposed  to  are  different 
than  the  experiences  that  other 
people  are  exposed  to.  They  are  not., 
let's  say,  you  know.. 

X,Elt 

DM 

448. 

what  is  cultural  deprivation? 

X 

DM 

449. 

It  means  you  read  books  with  the 
Bobbsey  Twins -=»D©  your  parents  use 
Spock? ; do  ©s  your  mother  read  you 
these  little  books. .you  know  on  "Choo 

X,EI 

DM,DD 

rt 


o 

ERJC 


Choo' the  Wolf” ..and  uh. Johnny  the 
Train” 0 0 you  know, . these  little  stories 
when  you" re  three  years  old? 
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450.  Mr.  C: 


451. 


452. 


453.  Mr.  Wr: 


Does  your  mother  encourage  you  to 
start  writing  very  young?  Do 
you  have  lots  of  crayons  to  play 
around  with? 

Sort-of.odo  you  have  all  these  op- 
portunities for  learning?  Does 
your  old  man  take  you  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  when  you’re  four., 
so  you  take  a look  that's  a Bronto- 
sorpus  dinosaur? 

Did  you  ever  have  a four-year  old 
kid  come  to  you  and  say  that’ s a 
Bron^osorous?  It  throws  you  for  a 
loop.  But  that's  what  cultural 
deprivation  means. 

I agree. . I agree  it°s  sort  of  like 
do  you  have  the  opportunities  of 
being  born  in  good  medical  facili- 
ties? It  could  be... 


TAS 

M - L 

El 

El 

El 

-FA, El 

RS , AC , DN 

1 Segment  Summary 

Mr.  C:  X,EIt,FA 
1 Mr.  Wr:  -X,-FA 

454.  Mr.  C: 


455.  Mr.  C: 


456,  Mr.  Wr: 


457.  Mr.  C: 


That  refers  to  another  aspect  of  the 
caste-system. .cultural  deprivation 
goes^along  with  it,  but  that's  not 
cultural  deprivation.  That's  de- 
prived medical  or  inadequate  medical 
facilities  and  its. logical  conse- 
quences. 

So  are  these  three  different  yet 
plausible  explanations  on  the 
environmental  side? 

Right,  but  that  won't  take  into 
account  heredity. 

That.. well,  then  you  can  always 
point  out  that  it's  possible  that 
all  along  with  these  things  there  is 
the  genetic  kind  of  thing  coming  in 
as  well,  interacting  with  it. 


TAS 

M - L 

X,PAf 

61, EM 

X,FA* 

-FA*,~X 

RS,CD,AD 

FA,X 

DM 
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TAS 


458.  Mr.  C: 


459.  Mr.  Wr 


460.  Mr.  C: 


461. 


462. 


463. 


464. 

465. 

466. 


In  other  words,  that  even  if  these 
kids  you  could  say.. even  if  these 
kids  did  get  all  these  books  read 
to  them  and  everything,  because  of  X 

this  basic  initial  genetic  differ- 
ences, they  still  wouldn't  perform 
as  well. 

Isn® t it. .isn't  it  sort  of  what  you're 
saying  when  you  say  that  their  her-  -X,FA 

edity. .heredically  they  have  a lower 

I.Q?, 

It 

No, no, no.  We°re  saying  that  genet- 
ically and  in  terms  of  environment  XtjFAT' 

both  things  operate. 

I.  mean,  your  lowest  kid  is  going  to 
be  the  kid  who's  got  the  least  to 
start  with  and  the  one  who  hasn't  had 
any  of  the  experiences.  He's  going 
to  come  up  the  poorest.  But  you  can 
take  a kid  who  has  the  same  at  least  X 

to  start  with  and  provide  him  with 
lots  of  good  experiences  and  he's 
going  to  make  up  some  of  that  deficit. 

Or  let's  take  the  other  one.  You  take 
a kid  who's  got  210  at  birth.. you  know,  X 
he's  raring  to  go. 

And  you  stick  him  into  a real  deprived 

environment  and  you'll  end  up  with  a 

kid  with  a depressed  I.Q.  X,SAf 

And  that  shows  you  the  way  the  two 

work  and  intertwine  simultaneously,  X 

side  by  side. 

And  this  is  what  we  want  to  get 

across.  X,SA 

Now  we  know  more  about  the  environmen- 
tal end,  this  is  all  I can  say;  in 
Negroes  and  whites  we  know  a heck  of  a 
lot  more  about  the  environmental  end...  X,SA 

and  the  genetic  end  in  identical  twins 
in  terms  of  relative  I.Q. 


M - L 


RS,CD 


RS,DM 


DM 


DM,DE 


EM 


GI,DM,DD 


EM 


Segment  Summary 
Mr.  C:  Xt,FAf,SA 

Mr.  Wr:  -X,-FA^ 
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This  rather  lengthy  series  of  interchanges  between  Mr0  C and  Mr.  Wr 
provides  us  with  a very  rich  portrait  of  the  continuous  vacillation  be- 
tween the  kind  of  work  and  entrapping  rebellion  working  rebels  like  Mr . Wr 
can  engage  teachers  in„  Unlike  Mr.  Wi,  Mr,  Wr  is  involved  in  more  than  just 
unprovoked  annoying  harassment  of  Mr.  C.  He  seems  to  want  to  work  on  clar- 
ifying what  he  perceives  to  be  his  misunderstanding  and  disagreement  with 
Mr.  C,  but  a move  in  this  direction  leads  at  least  momentarily,  to  a heightened 
sense  of  vulnerability  in  relation  to  Mr.  C's  power.  This  threatens  his  sense 
of  individuality  and  his  need  to  experience  himself  as  unique  and  whole.  Thus, 
he  must  reassert  himself  and  in  the  process  reject  Mr0  C or  parts  of  him.  For 
similar  reasons,  Mr.  Wr  resists  and  rebels  against  the  control  and  power 
inherent  in  Mr.  C's  functioning  as  a formal  authority. 

Thus  in  the  opening  acts  (368  to  371)  of  this  segment  we  note  Mr.  Wr 
ehallengingly  calling  for  three  correct  answers.  Just  as  Mr.  C begins  to 
express  his  delight  at  the  invitation,  Mr.  Wr  cuts  him  off  and  reasserts  his 
own  position.  He  is  apparently  very  ambivalent  about  hearing  the  correct 
answers  from  Mr.  C,  and  especially  about  having  his  position  challenged  by 
Mr.  C.  By  the  end  of  act  396,  Mr,  C is  quite  annoyed  at  Mr.  Wr's  dogged 
refusal  not  only  to  budge,  but  also  at  his  inability  to  understand  the  need 
for  a more  complicated  approach  to  the  problem.  Fart  of  what  is  also  frus- 
trating Mr.  C is  his  growing  sense  of  having  been  manipulated  by  Mr.  Wr  into 
functioning  as  an  expert.  In  acts  396  to  406,  Mr.  C retaliates  with  an 
angry  burst  of  guilt -inducing  socializing.  This  leads  to  a rather  short- 
lived attack  on  Mr.  C as  a formal  authority  in  acts  407  to  416.  Mr.  C 
counters  this  with  a series  of  primarily  facilitative  statements  validating 
Mr.  Wr's  right  to  maintain  his  integrity  as  an  individual.  From  here  on 
through  to  act  444  we  are  witness  to  a rather  typical  continuous,  and  mutually 
challenging  ’'"intellectual"  disagreement  between  a student  and  teacher.  Each 
time  Mr.  C adopts  an  expert,  formal  authority,  or  socializing  agent  strategy, 
he  is  either  immediately  rejected  by  Mr0  Wr  or  he  enjoys  a short-lived  valida- 
tion followed  by  considerable  dissatisfaction  or  outright  sabotage. 

Some  examples  of  this  are  in  order.  Having  assumed  that  the  genetic 
hypothesis  has  been  temporarily  laid  to  rest  by  granting  its  importance, 

Mr.  C attempts  to  focus'  attention  on  the  elaboration  of  a number  of  environ- 
mental hypotheses  . In  the  process  of  clarifying  what  he  means  by  cultural 
deprivation,  we  find  him  temporarily  reverting  to  a somewhat  amusing  ego  ideal 
strategy.  This  does  not  last  very  long  and  in  act  456  Mr.  Wr  diverts  the  main 
thrust  of  Mr,  C's  efforts  by  again  resurrecting  the  genetic  ghost.  This  leads 
into  a final,  rather  punitive  and  indecisive  monologue  on  Mr.  C's  part  in 
which  he  reasserts  himself  as  an  expert,  formal  authority  and  socializing 
agent.  It  is  unclear  where  Mr.  Wr  has  ended  up  at  this  point,  since  the  hour 
has  drawn  to  a close. 
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467.  Mr.  C; 


Well. .ah. .well  (sigh)  I guess 
that^s  about  it. 


TAS 


468.  Mr.  C:  I’m  going  to  start.. I wanted  to 

go  very  quickly  into  learning  the 

first  part,  classical  conditioning,  FA 

I'll  go  through  very  quickly  on 

Monday.  It  shouldn't  cause  you 

too  much  trouble. 


469. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 


Uhm. .we'll  go  over  the  first  part 
of  that  assignment  sheet  that  I 
handed  out,  too,  so  that  we'll 
probably  get  some  generalization 
from  that. 

We'll  also  try  to  go  into  a little 
bit  of  reinforcement  theory  or 
operant  conditioning. 

The  bulk  of  our  time  in  learning 
will  be  spent  on  this ..either  the 
Mussen  and  Conger  or  the  Hall  and 
Lindsey . 

Now  for  those  of  you  who  are  in 
trouble  on  the  Mussen  and  Conger 
or  the  Hall  and  Lindsey  there  is 
another  reference  that  may  help. 
That's  given  in  Hall  and  Lindsey 
and  that  is  in  Miller  and  Dollar d, 
Personality  and  Psychotherapy  or 
something  like  that . 

There's  about  twenty  pages,  excel- 
lent discussion  of  learning  theory. 
You  know,  cue,  drive,  incentive, 
and  some  of  those  four  terms  are 
discussed  there. 
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X,FA 
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So  between  your  book  here,  the 
Mednick,  between  the  Mussen,  Conger, 
and  Kagen,  or  the  Hall  and  Lindsey, 
or  if  you  want  to  go  back  to  this 
original  source.. that  is  Miller  and  X 
Dollard,  which  is  referred  to  in  many 
of  these  places.  Chapter  4 or  some- 
thing like  that.. a very  short  chapter, 
about  15 <=20  pages  covers  the  whole 
deal . 


475.  We'll  try  to  go  through  this  next  week 

and  then  I want  to  move  into  psycho-  FA,X 
sexual  theory. 
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476.  Mr,  C: 
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We're  moving  much  slower  than 
I had  anticipated  but  we”  re 
raising  hot  issues  and  we  can't 
put  them  aside  without  dealing 
with  them. 

FA 
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O.K. 

FA 

DM 

| Segment  Summary 

Mr.  C;  FA,  X 

Mr.  C uses  the  approaching  end  of  th®  hour  as  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  the  class  ancf  to  reestablish  himself  as  an  expert  and  formal  authority. 
He  seems  to  be  announcing  the  arrival  of  an  up  and  coming  expert-oriented 
proactive  work  phase.  It  is  unclear  whether  this  reflects  his  sense  of 
time  having  been  wasted,  requiring  a major  spurt  in  order  to  catch  up,  or 
whether  he  senses  that  the  conflict  and  confrontation  of  the  last  three 
sessions  has  had  a liberating- effect.  In  pondering  this  question,  it  is 
helpful  to  briefly  consider  two  additional  sets  of  data;  the  changing 
distribution  of  teacher  and  student  interpersonal  feelings  as  suggested  by 
shifts  in  factor  and  category  scores  over  sessions  17  through  20,  and  shifts 
in  the  careers  of  some  individual  clusters  of  .students  which  seem  to  occur 
around  this  period  in  the  class'  development.  It  is  impossible  to  establish 
a causal  relationship  between  the  events  of  session  17  through  20,  and  these 
changes,  but  they  are  quite  suggestive  and  interesting. 


Session  20  and  Beyond 

The  burst  of  formal  authority  functioning  at  the  end  of  session  19 
carried  into  the  early  phases  of  session  20.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  C handling 
students'  requests  for  extra  exam  points,  having  them  fill  out  a grade 
sheet  for  the  College,  handing  out  reading  lists  and  clarifying  arrange- 
ments for  the  mass  lecture  the  following  day.  The  tone  of  the  class  is 
somewhat  less  abrasive  and  tense  and  Mr.  C continues  as  an  expert  and  formal 
authority  with  subtle  facilitation  and  person  functioning  in  the  background. 

The  rest  of  the  session  is  spent  in  describing  two  up  and  coming  as- 
signments. In  the  first  students  are  to  abstract  a number  of  articles  in 
a chosen  area  and  the  second  concerns  the  option  of  doing  a research  project 
in  lieu  of  the  final  exam.  Two  interesting  themes  characterize  Mr.  C's 
approach  to  these  assignments.  The  first  deals  with  his  facilitative  and 
reparative  message  to  the  effect  that  he  views  the  students  as  responsible, 
capable,  and  probably  as  more  competent  than  they  see  themselves.  This  is 
evident  in  his  suggesting  that  they  should  decide  if  they  want  to  work  on 
the  assignment  in  teams,  in  his  frequent  reassurances  that  they  are  quite 
capable  of  doing  a decent  research  project,  and  in  his  holding  them  res- 
ponsible for  deciding  whether  the  research  paper  or  final  exam  will  count 
toward  their  final  grade. 


The  second  theme  reiterates  a message  he  has  sent  on  several  previous 
occasions.  In  a number  of  ways  he  again  indicates  his  refusal  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a rigid,  nasty  and  intrusive  formal  authority.  He  repeatedly  reminds 
his  students  of  the  choices,  options,  and  responsibilities  they  have.  He 
encourages  them  to  be  their  own  kind  of  psychologist,  but  to  also  use  the 
resources  he  has  available  and  to  consult  with  him  whenever  they  feel  like 
it.  He  urges  them  to  consult  with  him  at  any  time  on  their  research  proposals 
in  order  to  insure  that  mutual  and  clear  expectations  are  shared.  Before 
closing  the  session  with  a presentation  of  examples  of  some  exciting  re- 
search done  by  previous  students,  Mr.  C reassures  the  class  about  the 
final  examination;  that  people  doing  research  projects  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  all  the  reading,  that  they  will  not  have  to  review  readings  in  detail, 
and  that  members  of  the  class  could  write  items  which  may  be  included  as  a 
bonus . 

We  indicated  earlier  our  feeling  that  session  19  could  be  viewed  as  a 
critical  confrontation  period  for  this  class,  which  may  have  had  a profound 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  individual  students  as  well  as  the  class  as 
a group.  Are  there  any  data  which  could  support  such  a conclusion?  Based 
on  the  shifts  in  teacher  and  student  factor  and  individual  category  scores, 
on  the  Teacher-As  scoring  from  session  17  to  session  20,  and  on  the  subsequent 
careers  of  individual  clusters  of  students,  a cautious  affirmative  response 
is  indicated.  Let  us  briefly  explore  some  of  these  data.  For  Mr.  C,  we 
note  the  beginning  of  a major  proactive  style,  a short  burst  of  warmth,  and 
the  end  of  his  role  dissatisfaction,  formality  and  punitiveness  beginning  at 
about  session  20.  These  shifts  in  factor  scores  reflect  underlying  changes 
over  the  four  sessions  in  several  member-leader  scoring  categories.  We  note 
a tendency  for  Mr.  C's  moving  against,  resistance,  guil£- inducing  and  ex- 
pressing depression  to  decrease  while  reparation,  moving  toward,  acceptance, 
counter dominance  and  the  teacher  participation  tends  to  increase.  We  also 
find,  especially  in  session  20,  a greater  sense  of  comfort,  legitimacy  and 
less  student  resistance  to  his  functioning  as  a formal  authority,  expert  and 
facilitator. 

Session  20  also  ushers  in  some  changes  in  the  quality  of  student  inter- 
action. At  about  this  point,  for  all  participating  students  consent  begins 
to  replace  contention,  low  concealment  briefly  supersedes  concealment,  and  low 
discouragement  as  well  as  low  challenge  briefly  emerge.  Support  peaks 
momentarily  and  anxious -dependence  characterizes  the  next  half  dozen  or  so 
sessions.  General  student  resistance  to  Mr.  C's  functioning  as  a formal 
authority, as  a socializing  agent  and  as  a facilitator  declines  and  we  find 
that  Mr.  Wr,  Mr.  Wi  and  Mr.  Mo,  the  major  antagonists  during  sessions  17  to  19, 
are  rather  inactive  in  session  20. 

These  general  shifts  should  be  briefly  supplemented  by  a more  specific 
and  selective  reference  to  some  of  the  more  striking  shifts  in  the  performance 
of  individual  student  clusters  across  the  seven  student  factors.  Let  us 
briefly  follow  three  different  clusters  of  students. 

Consider  first  the  anxious-dependent  cluster  two  students,  which  contains 
nine  of  Mr.  C's  class  including  Mr.  Mo,  who  can't  "fight  City  Hall",  Mr.  Mn, 
the  only  Negro  in  the  class,  and  Miss  Sg,  whose  name  Mr.  C mispronounced. 
Several  fairly  clear  and  consistent  trends  should  be  noted.  These  students 
began  the  course  in  an  anxious  dependent  manner  which  is  gradually  replaced 
by  enactment.  Enactment  peaks  at  session  17.  Session  20  is  followed  by 
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fluctuations  between  moderate  anxious “dependence  and  enactment.  These  stu- 
dents end  the  course  with  a short  burst  of  enactment.  In  Mr.  Mo  s case,  part 
of  the  shift  away  from  anxious -dependence  may  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  excitement,  and'  sense  of  competence  he  experienced  in  carrying  out  an 
individual  research  project.  In  addition,  high  early  contention  changes  to 
high-to-moderate  consent,  while  discouragement  which  increases  to  a peak  at 
about  session  17,  then  begins  to  drop  over  time  to  very  low  discouragement. 
Challenge,  support  and  exhibition  tend  to  decrease  in  the  early  phases,  and 
then  show  a somewhat  erratic  but  generally  upward  trend.  Support,  for 
example,  reaches  an  all-time  low  in  session  17.  Their  initial  high  partici 
pation  tends  to  fall  off  by  the  end  of  the  term.  In  summary,  these  students 
begin  anxious  and  dependent,  contentious,  discouraged  supportive  and  low  on 
on  patticip'ation.  Following  sessions  17  to  20  and  by  the  end  of  the  term, 
they  are  moderate  enactors,  high  on  consent,  moderately  low  on  concealment, 
and  dropping  in  support  and  participation.  This  suggests  the  development  of 
a more  comfortable,  less  tense  and  anxious  pattern  of  private  work  and  m 
relating  to  Mr.  C,  in  the  context  of  fewer  interactions  and  some  withdrawal. 

Cluster  five  which  includes  only  male  working  rebels  like  Mr.  Wr,  Mr.  By 
and  Mr.  Mi.  These  students  also  begin  high  on  anxious  dependence,  manage 
to  break  out  into  a peak  of  enactment  at  around  session  12.  They  dip  into 
anxious  dependence  again  around  session  18,  where  a move  towards  enactment 
culminates  in  another  high  point  at  session  21.  Following  another  brief 
emersion  into  anxious  dependence j they  climb  and  maintain  a burst  of  enact® 
ment  until  the  end  of  the  course.  Early  consent  gives  way  to  contention 
which  characterizes  sessions  17  through  to  21.  Contention  is  then  replaced 
by  an  increasing  amount  of  consent,  which  reaches  a maximum  in  session  27. 

From  then  on  working  rebels  become  increasingly  more  contentious.  Early  low 
concealment  and  discouragement  increase,  achieve  peaks  in  sessions  18  to^20, 
and  then  begin  a fluctuating  but  consistently  downward  trend.  In  general, 
we  can  observe  early  and  decreasing  challenge,  support  and  exhibition,  a 
trend  which  tends  to  be  reversed  around  Session  VS  to  18.  Following  these 
sessions,  these  students  tend  to  become  low  on  challenge  support  and  exhib- 
itionism. In  addition,  their  participation,  which  is  strikingly  high  during 
sessions  14  to  19,  begins  a rapid  decline  which  is  halted  and  reversed  around 
session  27.  These  students  therefore  end  the  course  high  on  enactment, 
contention  and  participation,  but  low  in  concealment,  discouragement,  challenge, 
support,  and  exhibition.  They  seem  to  be  active,  confident,  open  workers, 
whose  frequent  disagreements  with  Mr,  € involve  more  resistance  than  open, 
rebellious  hostility.  One  can  envision  them  comfortably  involved  in  a pat- 
tern of  close  give  and  take,  characteristic  of  a teacher's  functioning  as  an 
expert  and  socializing  agent. 

Finally  let  us  briefly  consider  our  non-working=rebellious  cluster  six 
students;  that  is,  Mr.  Wi  and  Mr,  Mk.  Up  until  session  17  these  students 
show  a transition  from  early  anxious “dependence  to  enactment,  as  well  as  in- 
creasing contention,  concealment,  discouragement,  challenge,  and  participation. 
Support  and  exhibition  tend  to  drop  off.  The  period  covered  by  session  17  to 
21  is  characterized  by  sharp  peaks  and  troughs;  thus  anxious -dependence,  consent 
concealment,  exhibition  all  suddenly  increase  while  discouragement,  challenge, 
support  and  participation  fall  off  considerably.  In  spite  of  further,  some- 
times marked  vaccilations,  these  students  tend  to  end  up  high  on  enactment,  con- 
sent, and  participation,  low  on  discouragement,  challenge  and  support,  a pattern 
not  very  different  from  the  cluster  five  working  rebels. 
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Chapter  Five  Methodological  Footnotes 


1.  The  Teacher -As  (TAS)  typology  is  the  basic  conceptual  framework 
from  which  two  distinct,  yet  related,  research  and  assessment  techniques 
have  been  developed.  The  TAS  scoring  system,  which  is  described  in  some 
detail  below,  is  a procedure  for  scoring  ongoing  teacher -student  inter- 
action on  an  act-to-act  basis,  in  terms  of  all  of  the  six  strategies. 

The  TAS  evaluation  questionnaire,  a paper  and  pencil  instrument  which  can 
be  completed  by  students,  is  presented  in  Chapter  9. 

2.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  six  strategies  can  be  abbreviated 
as  follows;  expert  (X),  formal  authority  (FA),  socializing  agent  (SA), 
facilitator,  (F),  ego  ideal  (El),  and  person  (P).  These  abbreviations  are 
especially  useful  in  thinking  and  writing  about  the  TAS  scoring  system  and 
the  TAS  evaluation  questionnaire. 

3.  The  reader  will  require  some  familiarity  with  the  Teacher -As  scoring 
system,  its  rational®,  assumptions,  conventions  and  the  meanings  of  the  dif- 
ferent categories  or  codes,  in  order  to  work  his  way  through  this  scored 
transcript.  Our  purpose  in  presenting  the  actual  act-to-act  codes  is  to 
illustrate  their  usefulness  in  understanding  the  ongoing  process  rather  than 
as  a quick  means  for  the  reader  learning  to  score.  The  transcript,  plus  the 
earlier  discussion  of  the  six  strategies  and  the  outline  of  the  scoring  sys- 
tem which  follows  form  a package  which  could  all  be  used  in  the  training  of 

scorers. 


The  Teacher -As  Scoring  System 


We  have  maintained  that  every  act  on  the  part  of  a student  or  teacher 
whether  it  is  proactive  or  reactive  has  implications  for  the  teacher -student 
task  relationships  and  for  the  kind  and  quality  of  work  which  is  undertaken. 
Each  act  in  turn  may  be  relevant  to  a single  teaching  function  and  task  strat- 
egy or  as  is  more  common,  the  intent  of  the  act  may  require  an  array  of 
scores  in  order  to  capture  the  complex  shadings  and  subtlety  of  the  message. 
These  considerations  have  led  us  to  devise  an  act-to-act  scoring  system  which 
enables  one  to  code  the  different  pressures  and  cotint erpressures  which  char- 
acterize the  continuous,  yet  changing,  flow  of  interaction  between  teachers 
and  students.  We  had  two  purposes  in  mind  in  constructing  this  scoring  sys- 
tem; to  make  available  an  observational  technique  specifically  designed  to  fit 
our  conception  of  the  task  demands  of  the  classroom,  and  to  provide  teachers 
with  a practical  diagnostic  procedure  for  assessing,  evaluating  and  under- 
standing th4ir  own: teaching  styles. 

The  Teacher-As  scoring  system  may  be  used  in  the  specific  act-to-act 
coding  of  transcripts  or  tape  recordings  of  class  sessions,  or  it  may  be 
employed  in  arriving  at  a more  global  assessment  of  actual  on-the-spot 
interaction.  It  is  possible  for  a well-trained  and  experienced  observer 
to  code  directly  ongoing  interaction,  but  w®  have  not  as  yet  attempted  this. 
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Consistent  wit'l^  our  assumption  that  the  Teacher-As  typology  has  practical 
implications  for  teacher  training , evaluation  and  development  is  our  belief 
that  a teacher  who  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  scoring  system  should  be  in 
a better  position  to  arrive  at  a more  global  feeling  for  the  intentions  behind 
some  of  the  complicated  messages  sent  by  students , to  assess  generally  what 
was  going  on  task-wise,  to  think  hard  about  his  goals  and  his  attempts  to 
implement  them,  and  finally  to  gain  some  understanding  of  how  he  is  being  viewed 
and  responded  to  by  his  students®  Implicit  in  all  of  this  is  the  notion  that 
the  acquisition  of  this  kind  of  feedback  may  be  useful  in  pointing  to  directions 
for  constructive  change  and  development®  Finally,  a certain  degree  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  scoring  system  should  be  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  at 
least  an  intuitive-  understanding  of  the  rationale  and  purpose  of  the  Teacher-As 
evaluation  questionnaire  described  in  Chapter  9. 

Scoring  Decisions.  Operating  as  a scorer  involves  a continuous  confronta- 
tion with  a series  of  interrelated  decisions.  First,  one  must  identify  the  act 
to  be  coded.  An  act  must  include  a reference  to  the  unit  or  sequence  of  inter- 
action to  be  scored,  and  to  the  participants,  i.e.,  the  message  sender  and  the 
target.  Next,  the  scorer  must  decide  which  teaching  strategy  or  strategies 
are  embedded ‘in  the  act®  Finally,  the  impact  of  the  message  within  each  strat- 
egy must  be  pinpointed®  Let  us  briefly  deal  with  each  of  these  decisions. 


Definition  of  an  Act 

Generally  speaking  an  act  is  identified  here  similarily  to  the  way  it  is 
defined  in  the  Member -t®‘» Leader  scoring  system  in  Chapter  One®  An  act  is  de- 
fined as  any  interaction  {a  grunt,  silence,  a single  sentence,  & burst  of 
sentences,  or  a single  speech)  where  the  participants,  strategy,  and  intention 
or  impact  of  the  message  remain  uniform.  A change  in  acts  is  indicated  by  any 
major  change  in  scoring,  i®e.,  the  subsequent  act  is  scored  differently  from 
the  previous  act®  Thus,  the  end  of  one  act  and  the  beginning  of  another  is 
signalled  by  a change  in  the  message  sender,  the  receiver,  the  array  or  com- 
bination of  categories  or  strategies  involved  or  the  qualitative  nature  of  the 
message  across  the  categories.  Since  most  acts  are  multiple  scored  for  all  six 
strategies  a major  change  in  any  one  of  the  categories  gives  the  act  a slightly 
different  shading  and  leads  t©  a new  act® 

One  inevitably  encounters  certain  interactions  where  unitizing  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  where  arbitrary  decisions  become  necessary.  We  have  stand- 
ardized these  in  the  form  of  a series  of  conventions.  Thus,  natural  pauses, 
or  even  an  arbitrary  break  in  a speech  may  be  made  as  long  as  there  is  a sig- 
nificant change  in  scoring.  For  a long,  drawn  out,  unilateral  speech,  such  as 
a lecture,  it  is  suggested  that  the  main  opening  thematic  sentence  be  treated 
as  one  act.  If  a series  of  separate  but  related  facts,  data  or  experiences 
follow  this  main  sentence,  each  set  of  those  such  facts  or  experiences  can  be 
treated  as  a single  act®  In  general,  when  in  doubt  one  may  arbitrarily  score 
short  sentences  or  bits  of  information  as  a single  unit.  Our  intention  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  two  conventions  is  to  capture  a teacher °s  heavy  reliance  on 
a particular  strategy  without  weighing  it  excessively  or  inadequately.  Thus,  we 
do  intend  for  a teacher  who  lectures  for  a whole  session  to  end  up  with  a greater 
expert  score1 than  someone  whose  interaction  covers  a broader  range  of  strategies. 
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Identification  of  Participants 

The  problem  of  the  level  of  inference  one  makes  in  identifying  the 
initiator  and  target  of  messages  is  not  as  pronounced  here  as  it  is  in  the 
Member -to-Leader  scoring  system.  Our  concern  is  with  the  more  direct  rather 
than  symbolic  connections  between  the  participants,  although  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  use  the  particular  situational  context  in  making  inferences  and  in 
arriving  at  decisions.  Basically,  we  are  primarily  interested  in  acts  where 
there  is  a fairly  clear  and  direct  statement  from  a student  to  the  teacher  or 
from  the  teacher  to  one  or  more  students.  In  addition  acts  may  be  scored  where 
the  object  remains  unspecified,  but  where  the  context  enables  one  to  make  a 
pretty  good  guess  about  the  identity  of  the  target.  An  example  might  involve 
a student9 s complaint  that  he  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  it  is  like  to 
function  as  a psychologist,  or  a statement  that  multiple  choice  exams  are  un- 
fair. Here  the  call  is  for  more  socializing  agent  and  a better  formal  author «=> 
ity  on  the  part  of  fche  teacher.  Basically,  we  are  suggesting  that  an  adequate 
job  of  scoring  can  be  carried  out  by  focusing  on  levels  one  and  two  of  the 
Member -Leader  scoring  system.  In  the  case  of  teacher  to  student  acts  it  is 
also  unnecessary  tovbe  able  to  identify  the  specific  student  targets.^  Thus,  a 
teacher  would  receive  a score  as  a facilitator  if  he  asked  why  a particular  stu- 
dent was  feeling  anxious  or  if  he  asked  why  the  females  in  the  whole  class  were 

anxious . 

Scoring  Student -to-Teacher  Acts  , 4>> 

The  scoring  of  a student9 s act  once  the  unit  has  been  identified  involves 
a two-stage  process.  W©  have  assumed  that  every  student  act,  whether  it^ is  in 
response  to  the  teadher9s  initiative,  to  a peer,  or  whether  it  originated  with 
the  student;  contains  some  explicit  or  implicit  reference  to  one  dr  more  of  the 
six  teaching  strategies.  The  first  step,  therefore  involves  a judgment  as  to 
which  of  the  strategies  are  the  most  salient  and  which  are  essentially  irrele- 
vant for  this  act.  "Having  decided  on  the  relevant  strategies,  the  scorer's 
task  it  to  then  determine  the  particular  qualitiative  intention  or  thrust  behind 
each  strategy  and  code  it.  To  illustrate  the  codes  we  shall  use  the  teacher  as 
expert  abbreviated  as  X.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  remaining 
five  strategies  are  similarly  coded  by  simply  substituting  the  abbreviations 
FAjSAjjFj.EI,  and  P for  X. 

u 

TAS  Codes:  Student -to-Teaeher  Acts 

x»  The  strategy  is  not  relevant  or  salient  at  the  moment;  the  student 
communicates  little' or  no  concern  about  the  strategy  and  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  energy  invested  in  the  strategy  at  that  moment  in  time. 

Xs  The  student  validates  the  strategy 2 he  seems  to  view  it  as  quite 
legitimate  and  acceptable,  he  manifests  neither  great  discomfort  not*  satisfaction 
with  it  and  there  is  no  pressure  for  change  implied. 

+X:  The  student  expresses  considerable  satisfaction  with  the  strategy  and 

how  the  teacher  has  been  handling  it. 

-X:  The  student  expresses  generalized  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  with 

the  strategy  or  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  is  functioning  with ini  the  strategy, 
implied  is  the  message  that  the  teacher  should  somehow  be  doing  a Better7  job , but 
there  is  no  clear  indication  of  whether  he  should  be  doing  more  or  less  of  the 
strategy  or  whether  he  should  cease  altogether  and  try  another  strategy  and  there 
is  no  clear  direction  for  change  specified. 
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-X4:  The  student  reports , manifests  or  seems  to  be  experiencing  consid- 

erable discomfort,  tension  or  frustration  because  the  teacher  is  providing 
too  much  of  a particular  strategy;  there  is  a fairly  clear  change  message 
being  sent  and  the  teacher  is  being  pressured  to  manifest  less  of,  play 
down,  or  disengage  himself  from  that  particular  strategy;  frequently  he  is 
being  asked  to  simultaneously  manifest  more  of  another  strategy. 

_X-t:  The  student  reports , manifests  or  seems  to  be  experiencing  con- 

siderable discomfort,  tension  or  frustration  because  the  teacher  is  not 
providing  enough  of  a particular  strategy;  the  teacher  is  under  pressure 
to  manifest  more  of,  to  invest  more  energy  in,  or  to  be  more  engaged  in  that 
particular  strategy;  frequently  he  is  also  being  pressured  to  provide  less 
of  another  strategy. 

Since  these  are  six  strategies  each  of  which  can  be  coded  in  any  one  of 
six  ways,  there  are  36  scoring  possibilities  for  each  student  act.  These 
are  summarized  in  the  following  6X6  matrix. 


Student -to-Teacher  Codes 

X 

: 

FA 

Strategies 
SA  F 

El 

P 

Not  salient 

X 

fa 

sa 

f 

ei 

P 

Validation,  legitimacy 

X 

FA 

SA 

F 

EX 

P 

Generalized  satisfaction 

+x 

+FA 

+SA 

+F 

+EI 

+F 

Generalized  dissatisfaction, 
no  clear  direction  for  change 

-X 

-FA 

-SA 

-EI 

-F 

Dissatisfaction  because  too  much 
of  strategy,  pressure  to  be  less 

-X* 

-FA* 

-SA* 

-F  { 

-EX* 

-P* 

Dissatisfaction  because  too  little 
of  strategy,  pressure  to  be  more 

-Xf 

-FA* 

-SA* 

«F* 

-EI* 

-P* 

A sample  scoring  for  a student  to  teacher  act  might  be  as  follows s -X'*, 
fa,  -SA*,  El,  -Ft,  -Pf,  indicating  the  students  desire  for  less  X and  SA, 
more  F and  P,  and  his  satisfaction  with  EX.  FA  is  not  relevant  for  this 
act. 


A simplified  flow  chart  to  illustrate  the  scoring  decisions  to  be  made  in 
coding  student  acts  follows. 
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1. 


Identify  coherent,  uni- 
form message  from  a stu- 
dent to  teacher. 


2. 


Establish  the  unit  to  be 
coded  and  identify  parti- 
cipants if  possible 


3. 


Determine  the  nature  of 
the  message  for  each 
strategy 


Scoring  Teacher-To-Student  Acts 

Scoring  a teacher’s  act  similarly  requires  decisions  concerning  the 
strategies  being  invoked  or  rejected  and  the  intent  behind  the  act.  The 
corresponding  categories  for  teacher  acts,  agaip  using  X as  a case  in  point 
are  as  follows: 

x:  The  strategy  is  not  relevant  or  salient  to  the  teacher,  and  he  has 

little  or  no  energy  invested  in  that  strategy  at  that  ooment  in  time. 

X:  The  teacher  is  manifesting  or  being  that  strategy,  he  has  a moderate 

amount  of  energy  invested  in  it  and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  tl^e 
teacher's  really  asserting  this  particular  strategy,  it  seems  to  form  a 
continuous  flow  and  is  consistent  with  the  previous  and  subsequent  acts. 
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The  teacher  actively  ignores,  rejects,  deemphasizes,  or  plays 
down  this  particular  strategy,  possibly  in  response  to  student  pressure/ 
in  the  process  the  teacher  may  be  shifting  to  another  strategy  on  his  own 
or  he  may  be  rejecting  a student's  bid  that  he  may  be  more  of  or  emphasize 
more  the  original  strategy;  there  is  a discontinuous  quality  to  the  teacher's 
transition. 

Xf:  The  teacher  actively  initiates  or  asserts  this  strategy,  he  spon- 

taneously introduces  it  or  does  so  as  part  of  a simultaneous  effort  to  re- 
ject a student's  bid  for  more  of  another  strategy. 

The  six  strategies  and  four  categories  generate  the  following  6X4 
matrix: 


Teacher-to-Student  Codes 

Strategies 

X 

FA 

SA 

F 

EI 

P 

Not  salient 

X 

fa 

sa 

f 

ei 

P 

Manifesting  the  strategy 

X 

FA 

SA 

F 

EI 

P 

i 

Rejecting  the  strategy 

X^ 

FAt 

sa4 

Fi 

EI^ 

P| 

Asserting  the  strategy 

xf 

FAf 

SAt 

Ff 

EI  ^ 

Pt 

A simple  scoring  for  a 

teacher  to 

student  • 

act  might 

look 

like  this: 

X^,  fa,  sa,  ei,  Ff,  P,  indicating  the  teacher's  efforts  to  play  down 
his  expertise  and  to  use  a more  personal  reference  (F)  to  facilitate  the 
group  (Pt)o 

The  analagous  flow  chart  summarizing  the  decisions  to  be  made  in 
scoring  a teacher's  a^ts  can  be  similarly  diagrammed. 
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1.  Identify  a coherent  uni- 
form message  from  the 
teacher  to  a student. 


2,  Establish  the  unit  to  be 
coded  and  identify  the 
target  if  possible. 


3,  Determine  the  nature  of  the 
message  for  each  strategy. 


Xt 

X*, 


ei 


Pt 


Some  Useful  Scoring  Conventions 

Experience  with  ’this  scoring  system  suggests  that  certain  arbitrary 
decisions  are  required  frequently  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  of 
a set  of  conventions . A few  which  we  have  evolved  are  listed  below  and  ad- 
ditional ones  may  become  necessary  if  the  system  is  applied  to  a markedly 
different  set  of  data. 

a)  When  a teacher  signals  the  beginning  or  end  of  a class,  calls  on 

a student  to  respond,  or  recognizes  a student 9 s desire  to  speak,  code  FA  plus 
any  other  categories  which  may  be  appropriate. 

b)  If  a teacher  makes  a marked  and  assertive  transition  or  shifts 
away  from  a student's  request  for  a particular  strategy  score  an  assertion 
(t)  for  the  first  and  a rejection  (i)  for  the  second.  Thus  when  a student 
asks  about  a reference  while  the  teacher  is  enthusiastically  relating  a 
story  about  his  research,  and  he  ignores  the  student's  message,  score  EI^ 
and  X*. 
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c)  At  times  teachers  will  use  on®  strategy  to  build  up  or  maintain 
another.  We  refer  to  this  as  one  strategy  being  in  the  service  of  the 
other.  For  example  a teacher  may  be  excitingly  relating  a series  of 
studies  in  an  area  that  really  excites  him.  We  would  argue  that  X is 
being  used  in  the  service  of  El  and  the  act  would  be  coded  Elt,X#  Or 
consider  the  situation  where  a teacher  shares  his  feelings  of  discomfort 
when  he  is  being  evaluated  by  the  chairman  of  his  department,  in  orde^r  to 
facilitate  his  students0  showing  how  they  feel  about  his  evaluating  them. 
Here  the  teacher* s personal  feelings  are  being  used  as  part  of  a facilita- 
tor strategy  and  the  act  should  be  scored  Ff,P. 

d)  Multiple  scoring  in  order  to  capture  the  rich  nuances  of  an  act 
is  the  rule,  but  a particular  strategy-category  combination  may  be  used 
only  once  per  act. 

e)  Silences  are  a problem  and  should  be  scored  only  when  the  context 
is  highly  suggestive  of  what°s  going  on.  For  example,  a silence  following 

a teacher's  question  about  an  assigned  reading  and  where  it  is  fairly  likely 
that  some  students  know  the  answer/  should  be  scored  as 


Reliability  of  the  Scoring  System. 

Experience  suggests  that  certain  people  can  be  trained  to  be  better 
scorers  than  others.  Sensitivity  to  interpersonal  relationships,  especially 
the  nuances  and  complexities  of  the  teacher-student  relationship,  as  well 
as  some  teaching  experience  are  helpful  assets.  Relatively  experienced 
people  can  be  trained  to  achieve  a respectable  degree  of  reliability  in 
about  ten  hours.  Preliminary  reliability  data  suggest  that  we  are  able  to 
achieve  agreement  between  independent  experienced  scorers  close  to  the 
level  of  accuracy  which  w®  were  able  to  achieve  in  the  Member- to-Leader 

scoring  system. 

4.  The  inclusion  of  the  Member- to-Leader  scores  adds  a very  rich  dimension 
to  the  analysis  in  that  w®  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  kinds  of  interpersonal 
feelings  which  can  be  associated  with  particular  ways  of  handling  the  task 
strategies,  both  for  different  students  and  the  teacher,,  A brief  explanation 
of  the  rationale  and  scoring  categories  is  presented  in  Chapter  One.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  have  not  included  on  the  transcript  the  codes  for 
levels  of  inference  for  each  act.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  acts  were 
scored  as  Level  I or  Level  II,  it  was  decided  that  the  confusion  generated 
by  yet  another  set  of  codes  was  not  worth  the  limited  gain.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  reader °s  being  able  to  utilize  the  Member-Leader  codes  in 
arriving  at  his  own  analysis  of  the  transcript,  we  have  included  below  a 
brief  summary  of  the  meanings  of  the  different  abbreviations. 
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The  Member-To-Ieader 


Seorini 


Area 

Sub -Area 

Ca tegory  Abbr ev ia  t ion 

Impulse 

Hostility 

1.  Moving  Against 

MA 

to  Resisting 

RS 

3.  Withdrawing 

WI 

4.  Guilt  Inducing 

GI 

Affection 

5.  Making  Reparation 

RP 

6.  Identifying 

ID 

7.  Accepting 

AC 

8.  Moving  Toward 

MT 

Authority 

Relations 

9 . Showing  Dependency 

DN* 

10 . Showing  Independence 

IN 

11.  Showing  Counterdep- 

endence 

CD** 

Ego  State 

Anxiety 

12.  Expressing  Anxiety 

AE 

* 

13.  Denying  Anxiety 

AD 

14 o Expressing* Self-Esteem 

SE 

Depression 

15.  Expressing  Depression 

DE 

16,  Denying  Depression 

DD 

* For 

Leader -To -Member , 

score  Showing  Dominance,  DM 

**  For 

Leader-to-Member , 

score . Showing  Counter dominance, 

CD 

5,  In  order  to  present  the  transcript  and  our  analysis  simultaneously  cer- 
tain conventions  will  be  adapted*  The  transcript  has  been  unitized  into 
scorable  teacher-as  acts  and  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  these  acts 
have  been  numbered.  A series  of  acts  which  seem  to  coalese  around  some  com- 
mon theme  or  issue,  or  which  involve  a sequence  of  coherent  interaction  between 
a few  parties  will  be  lumped  together  to  form  .a  segment.  Our  analysis  and 
continuous  commentary  will  be  presented  after  each  such  segment,  of  a group  of 
related  segments. 

This  analysis  is  based  on  the  Teaeher-As  and  Member -to-Leader  scores  for 
each  act  located  in  the  right  hand  margin,  the  discussion  of  student  and 
teacher  factors,  group  development  and  individual  clusters  of  students  found 
in  previous  chapters,  as  well  as  on  impressions  gained  from  Mr.  C and  his  stu- 
dents. Where  acts  are  not  scored  the  reader  is  to  assume  that  the  scoring 
from  the  previous  act  is  still  binding.  At  the  end  of  each  segment  we  shall 
present  a summary,  graphic  picture,  which  is  designed  to  convey  in  Teacher-As 
terms  the  major  student  and  teacher  pressures  and  counterpressures  that  have 
been  operating  during  that  sequence  of  acts. 


o 

ERIC 
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On  occasion  this  analysis  may  convey  a greater  sense  of  certainty  and 
confidence  than  seems  readily  apparent  from  the  data  in  the  transcript. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  this  section  was  written  by  Mr.  > 
who  with  others,  reviewed  and  scored  the  transcript,  and  went  over  the 
session,  other  data  as  well  as  the  student  interviews  with  the  group  s ob- 
server in  order  to  generate  as  rich  and  accurate  a picture  as  possible. 

Where  feasible,  we  have  tried  to  share  with  the  reader  much  of  the  recovery 
process  as  well  as  some  of  the  data  and  reasoning  behind  particular  conclusions 
or  interpretations  in  the  commentary  sections. 
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6: 


A Case  Study  of  Teacher  Strategies  and  Student  Responses 


The  case  study  of  group  E is  one  attempt  to  examine  the  interaction  of 
the  students  and  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Group  B is  typical  of  the 
four  classes  in  that  the  pattern  of  group  development  fits  rather  well  the 
overall  description  developed  in  the  next  chapter s but  Group  B is  distinct 
in  that  the  teacher  (Mr.  B)  responded  to  the  stress  and  conflict  of  the 
early  sessions  by  making  a structural  change  in  the  format  of  the  class. 

Mr.  B and  his  class  struggled  both  covertly  and  openly  with  the  problem  of 
defining  and  maintaining  Mr.  B's  role  as  teacher.  The  focus  of  this  study 
is  on  that  struggle  and  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
to  develop  the  kind  of  climate  which  would  best  facilitate  work. 

Before  turning  to  the  specific  events  it  may  be  useful  to  review  four 
of  the  issues  which  influence  a teacher's  definition  of  his  role  and  then 
see  how  Mr.  B dealt  with  or  resolved  those  issues.  The  first  is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  teacher's  own  personal  needs,  that  is,  his  needs  to  be 
strong,  to  be  mothered,  to  be  hostile,  etc.,  and  his  image  of  himself  as  an 
ideal  teacher,  that  is,  his  view  of  his  ability  to  foster  creative  thought, 
to  maintain  the  respect  of  the  group,  to  be  a source  of  information,  etc. 

In  searching  for  a way  to  coordinate  these  needs  and  ideals,  the  teacher  may 
use  past  models  or  peers  as  points  of  reference  against  which  he  measures 
his  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  In  a very  real  sense,  the  definition  of 
one's  role  as  teacher  requires  a personal  inventory.  To  the  extent  that  one 
feels  immature,  how  can  one  foster  the  class's  maturity;  to  the  extent  that 
one  feels  hostile  toward  those  who  are  dependent,  how  can  one  encourage 
openness  and  a sense  of  security  among  the  students?  The  actual  role  which 
one  assumes  in  the  classroom  must  be  some  compromise,  an  abandonment  of  some 
ideals  in  the  face  of  real  needs  and  an  attempt  to  control  some  impulses  in 
the  hopes  of  facilitating  certain  goals.  As  with  any  compromise,  those  elements 
which  are  modified  continue  to  disrupt  the  teacher's  efforts  to  maintain  his 
role.  The  abandoned  ideals  still  glimmer  as  remote  possibilities  and  the 
stifled  impulses  occasionally  surge  through.  The  teacher  needs  strength  to 
preserve  a balance  of  these  forces  in  the  classrooms. 

A second  issue  which  influences  the  teacher's  definition  of  his  role 
is  his  concept  of  the  students.  The  teacher  has  statistical  data  which 
describe  the  students,  their  previous  grades,  their  socio-economic  status, 
their  achievement  test  scores,  etc.,  but  he  also  has  some  working  hypotheses 
about  the  demands  they  will  make  on  him  and  the  ways  in  which  they  will  live 
up  to  his  expectations  of  them.  A teaching  fellow  in  particular  is  likely  to 
have  mixed  feelings  about  his  students.  The  teaching  fellow  is  enough  of  a 
student  to  recognize  in  himself  the  kinds  of  dependency,  lack  of  energy  or 
interest,  or  sense  of  helplessness  which  he  dreads  finding  in  his  students. 

Much  of  the  scorn  and  frustration  which  he  is  likely  to  feel  as  a graduate 
student  may  filter  into  his  conception  of  what  his  students  are  like.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  commitment  to  academic  interests  may  link  him  to  his  stu- 
dents as  fellow  pursuers  of  knowledge. 

Bearing  directly  on  the  first  two  issues,  the  discrepancy  between  the 
real  self  and  the  ego  ideal  and  ambivalence  about  the  students,  is  a third 
and  very  powerful  forces  the  teaching  fellow  peer  culture.  From  the  teaching 
fellows  and  their  supervisors  emerges  a philosophy  of  education  or  at  least 
a leaning  toward  some  values  about  education.  The  particular  compromise  that 
any  single  teaching  fellow  makes  about  his  role  in  the  class  is,  to  a 1 ^rg© 


extent , determined  by  the  values  and  philosophy  of  his  peer  group.  This 
peer  culture  may  not  strictly  define  the  ideal  teacher's  style,  but  when 
there  is  close  interaction  among  the  teaching  fellows,  every  teacher's  style 
is  considered  and  evaluated  by  the  others. 

The  sort  of  peer  culture  which  is  devoted  to  effective  teaching  will 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  both  in  large  groups  and  in  informal  bull  sessions 
going  over  some  of  the  basic  problems  in  teaching.  Some  concept  of  the 
student  is  likely  to  evolve  from  these  discussions.  The  group  of  teachers 
may  provide  any  single  member  a more  objective  framework  in  which  to  think 
about  teaching  than  he  can  provide  for  himself.  With  the  aid  of  criticism 
founded  in  a supportive  environment,  one  can  move  beyond  one's  own  fantasies 
and  projections  to  a more  open,  accepting  concept  of  the  students  and,  most 
likely,  of  oneself. 

Finally,  the  teacher's  role  in  the  class  is  influenced  by  his  definition 
of  work  for  the  students  and  for  himself.  In  a sense,  this  concept  of  work  - 
in  the  class  defines  his  role  in  that  whatever  he  sees  as  the  group  tasks  and 
goals  will  determine  what  he  does  to  assist  the  class  in  accomplishing  those 
tasks . To  the  extent  that  a given  teacher  has  multiple  goals  for  the  group, 
on©  could  assume  that  he  will  attempt  to  arrive  at  a role  definition  which  is 
complex  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  him  to  move  effectively  toward  his  goals. 
The  goals  that  a teacher  has  for  his  class  are,  then,  evidence  of  an  integra- 
tion of  the  compromise  he  made  about  his  needs  and  his  ideals,  the  ambivalence 
he  has  about  his  students,  and  the  pressure  and  support  of  his  peer  culture . 
One  implication  of  this  interrelatedness  of  forces  is  that  as  the  teacher 
continues  to  make  more  and  more  satisfactory  compromises  in  the  direction  of 
his  ideals  about  teaching,  he  will  continually  shift  his  notion  of  work  and 
therefore  continually  adjust  his  role  in  the  class.  The  teacher 9s  role  is 
intimately  linked  with  the  degree  of  maturity  he  has  in  dealing  with  his  own 
needs  and  fears.  Every  role  he  assumes  is  not  just  limited  by  his  sense  of 
self  but  should  serve  to  expand  his  notion  of  himself  through  his  interaction 
with  his  students  and  through  the  very  experience  of  exerting  self  control. 

The  first  session  of  group  B demonstrates  that  Mr.  B was  still  in  great 
conflict  about  his  role  as  the  term  began.  Mr.  B°s  first  interaction  with  the 
class  was  to  collect  a class  card  from  each  student  individually,  T@peati.ng 
the  student's  name  for  pronunciation  as  he  took  the  card  and  checking  the  name 
with  his  list.  If  the  name  was  not  on  the  list,  he  inquired  about  the 
student's  "eligibility"  for  that  section  and  said  he  would  check  with  the  main 
office.  As  more  and  more  students  came  into  the  room,  Mr.  B made  several  re- 
marks about  how  large  the  class  was.  After  he  collected  the  cards,  he  asked 
for  the  windows  to  be  opened  (it  was  January).  Later,  he  told  the  class  that 
he  had  a goal  of  two  weeks  to  learn  their  names.  This  small  episode  about  the 
class  cards  and  the  names  is  evidence  of  a persisting  conflict  for  Mr.  B.  He 
had  an  ideal  about  teachings,  much  influenced  by  his  own  peer  culture,  which 
included  being  accepting,  being  considerate  of  the  students'  needs,  and  pro°= 
viding  a secure  environment  for  them.  He  also  had  a very  compatible  personal 
need  to  be  liked.  This  concern  about  being  liked,  however,  was  linked  to 
several  disruptive  fears  about  being  drained  by  extreme  closeness  and  being 
left  powerless  and  robbed  of  control  by  the  students,  a suspicion  that  they 
would  try  to  take  advantage,  to  undermine  his  efforts  or  to  expect  too  much  of 
him.  A whole  complex  of  personal  needs  and  fears  seemed  to  oppose  a teaching 
style  which  is  based  on  openness  and  respect  of  the  student,  and  a belief  in 
the  students0  .ability  to  learn,  independently  of  the  teacher.  The  need  to 
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protect  himself  against  the  strangeness  of  the  class  and  to  reassure  himself 
that  they  would  like  him  was  expressed  in  the  name  learning  and  in  the  ges- 
ture of  taking  the  card  from  each  student  personally.  These  acts  of  accept- 
ance fit  into  the  open,  flexible,  student-centered  model  of  teaching.  The 
use  of  the  list  as  the  final  authority  and  the  anxiety  about  the  number  of 
students  were  evidence  of  Mr.  B's  fears  and  his  tendency  to  protect  himself 
from  the  blame  or  hostility  of  the  students  while  still  maintaining  control. 

The  combination  of  Mr.  B°s  doubts  about  his  strength,  his  suspicion  of  the 
students'  motives,  and  his  personal  and  philosophical  needs  to  be  accepting 
and  honest  stood  in  the  way  of  finding  a satisfying  role  for  at  least  half 
of  the  term. 

Mr.  B°s  ambivalence  about  the  students  was  demonstrated  in  several  ways 
during  the  first  session.  In  describing  his  goals  for  the  course,  he  men- 
tioned first  that  he  wanted  everyone  to  learn  to  spell  "psychology".  Later, 
he  said  that  he  wanted  everyone  to  feel  comfortable,  that  there  was  no  party 
line  and  that  people  should  feel  "maximally  free  to  participate".  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  belittling  and  scornful  of  the  students,  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
accepting  of  both  their  interests  and  their  privacy.  The  combination  of  his 
scornfulness  and  his  fear  of  the  students  made  his  attempts  to  engage  their 
participation  somewhat  bumbling.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  session,  Mr.  B 
asked  the  students  if  they  had  any  particular  interests  that  they  loped  to 
discuss  during  the  course.  As  a student  mentioned  some  topic,  Mr.  B responded 
by  fitting  that  interest  into  the  outline  he  had  already  prepared  for  the  course. 
A few  students  who  mentioned  problems  Which  didn°t  fit  into  the  course  plan 
were  told  they  would  probably  not  deal  with  those  issues  fully.  A little  later, 
Mr.  B asked  the  class  how  they  felt  about  take  home  examss  "Let  me  get  your 
opinions..!  won't  be  bound  by  it.. your  feelings  on  the  take  home  essays."  These 
two  incidents  demonstrate  how  difficult  it  was  for  Mr.  B to  follow  a philosophy 
of  teaching  which  emphasized  responding  to  the  students'  needs  when  he  had 
doubts  about  his  own  control  of  the  class  and  doubts  about  the  students' 
capabilities  and  motives. 

Finally,  Mr.  B's  personal  definition  of  work  for  the  class  was  quite 
ambiguous  in  that  it  derived  from  conflicting  needs  and  ideals.  From  the 
early  sessions,  it  is  clear  that,  at  first,  Mr.  B considered  participation 
as  rhe  work  of  the  class.  On  three  different  occasions,  when  telling  his 
goals  for  the  course,  when  describing  the  kind  of  class  it  would  be,  and  when 
describing  the  grading  system,  Mr.  B mentioned  the  importance  of  participa- 
tion. Yet,  he  insisted  that  no  one  had  to  participate.  As  he  went  over  the 
reading  list  with  the  class,  he  stressed  understanding  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts. He  gave  several  warnings  about  the  ambiguity  of  the  material,  ad- 
vising the  class  that  there  were  no  clear  cut  answers  and  inviting  the  stu- 
dents to  help  him  "tie  things  together."  However,  he  also  mentioned  that  on 
one  test  he  had  given  to  his  last  class  he  had  asked  for  a definition  of 
normal  personality  that  he  had  given  in  class.  When  he  talked  about  the 
quizzes  and  tests,  he  said,  "The  quizzes  are  not  to  see  if  you  are  keeping  up 
to  date.  I can  see  that  in  class.  They  are  more  for  me  than  for  you." 

If  we  take  a close  look  at  that  combination  of  statements,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  have  no  real  idea  of  what  work  might  mean  for  Mr.  B.  The  class  per- 
iod was  essentially  a time  when  the  group  could  discuss  the  readings.  The 
style  ©f  that  discussion  was  often  of  the  question  and  answer  type.  Mr.  B 
asked  a question  and  the  students  gave  all  the  answers  that  were  appropriate. 
Often,  Mr.  B had  a few  specific  answers  in  mind  and  he  would  continue  accepting 
answers  until  those  he  had  thought  of  were  given.  Other  times,  Mr.  B lectured 
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on  some  of  the  material  in  the  readings,  clarifying  or  explicating  with  dif- 
ferent examples.  There  were  two  quizzes,  two  papers,  two  hour  exams,  and  a 
final  during  the  semester,  so  the  class  time  was  not  spent  in  determining 
whether  the  students  really  understood  the  material.  Nor  was  it  spent  on 
exploring  further  implications  of  the  material.  In  the  early  sessions,  the 
class  periods  were  devoted  to  the  students  who  participated  in  order  to  ex- 
press their  individuality  and  to  Mr,  B who  spoke  in  order  to  impress  the 
students  and  to  reassure  himself  of  his  legitimacy. 

The  students  were  very  suspicious,  blaming  and  resistant  in  the  early 
sessions.  They  were  busy  protecting  themselves  from  being  taken  in  by  a 
man  who  said  he  was  really  interested  in  them  and  yet  made  derisive  remarks 
about  their  ability.  Mr.  B was  anxious,  suspicious  that  the  students  were 
not  going  to  the  lectures  or  doing  the  readings,  and  challenged  by  the  con- 
tentiousness lie  met  in  the  class.  Every  doubt  he  had  about  the  students’ 
abilities  to  deal  with  the  material  was  associated  with  some  doubt  he  had 
about  his  own  capacity  or  potency,  every  effort  he  made  to  encourage  student 
participation  was  accompanied  by  some  tactic'  that  inhibited  or  d@creased  the 
quality  of  the  students’  performance.-  The  guessing  game  approach,  the  guilt- 
inducing  about  not  participating,  the  choice  of  beginning  with  a very  low  key 
case  study  (Hartley  Hale)  followed  by  all  the  jargon  of  learning  theory,  each 
of  these  approaches  had  built  in  it  the  maintenance  of  suspicion  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconfirming  Mr.  B’s  doubts  about  his  students.  The  issue  of  mis- 
trust was  so  strong  in  the  early  part  of  the  course  that  nothing  resembling 
serious  thought  or  close  interaction  between  Mr.  B and  the  students  could  have 
taken  place. 

Despite  the  grim  impressions  of  the  early  sessions,  the  story  of  Mr.  B’s 
class  is  not  a tragedy.  The  students  evaluated  Mr.  B and  the  course  very 
highly.  Mr.  B remembers  this  class  as  one  of  his  most  exciting  teaching  ex- 
periences. If  those  are  the  facts,  then  it  is  the  task  of  this  study  to 
describe  the  development  of  the  group,  to  look  at  its  time  of  crisis  and  of 
productivity,  and  to  understand  how  this  potential  catastrophe  became  a pos- 
itive learning  experience.  The  most  fundamental  issues  are  the  way  in  which 
the  teacher  vacillated  in  his  role,  seeking  role  satisfaction,  and  the  ways 
the  student  vacillated  between  work  and  distress.  We  will  use  the  factor 
trends  to  describe  first  the  teacher's  movement,  then  the  students’,  using 
the  actual  sessions  as  specific  examples  or  as  evidence  of  the  buildup  or 
shift  of  a pattern.  We  will  look  at  some  specific  students  in  order  to  examine 
different  styles  of  interacting  within  this  environment. 

The  data  for  the  factor  trends  was  collected  from  tapes  of  each  session 
and  scored  according  to  the  16  category  system  described  in  Chapter  One. 

After  each  session  was  scored,  a summary  description  of  that  session  was 
written.  The  scores  by  category  by  session  for  the  teacher  and  the  students 
were  reduced  to  the  seven  teacher  factors  and  seven  student  factors  described 
earlier.  The  factor  trends  were  derived  from  a moving  average  of  the  session 
factor  scores,  combining  four  sessions  to  make  a single  data  point.  Thus  the 
session  by  session  vacillation  is  reduced  and  the  strong  trends  are  emphasized. 
Since  vacillation  is  so  central  to  Mr.  B's  class,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
individual  sessions  within  a trend  which  do  not  fit  that  pattern  as 
well  as  sessions  before  a factor  trend  which  may  signal  the  coming  of  that 
trend.  Figure  A is  a summary  of  the  teacher  and  student  moving  average  factor 
scores  for  Group  B.  This  graph  will  allow  us  to  keep  the  total  student  and 
teacher  interaction  in  mind  as  we  focus  on  some  particular  sessions. 
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Figure  A 
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Before  describing  any  particuiar  events  or  sessions,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  B was  entireiy  free  to  run  the  class  any  way  he  pXeased. 

He  had  fuXX  responsibiXity  for  the  course  leadings,  the  questions  on  t e 
exams,  the  paper  assignments,  and  the  nature  of  the  ciass 

week,  all  sections  of  the  course  met  for  a lecture  or  panel  discussion  which  was 
planned  in  part  by  the  teaching  fellows.  The  other  three  class  sessions  each 
week  were  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  individual  instructors.  Since  much  of 
the  following  discussion  involves  inferences  from  the  structure  of  the  class  and 
the  Store  of  the  discussions  to  needs  and  conflicts  of  both  Mr.  D and  the  stu- 
dents, it  must  be  recognized  that  these  structural  decisions  were  made  by  Mr. 
himself  and  not  planned  by  some  supervisory  or  departmental  author!  y. 
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The  issue  which  makes  this  class  a particularly  fascinating  one  to  study 
is  the  unusual  relationship  between  the  formal  structure  of  the  class,  the 
underlying  emotional  concerns  of  the  teacher  and  the  students,  and  the 
teacher's  goals.  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  tension  of  the  early  sessions, 

Mr.  B suggested  a structural  change  at  session  11  whereby  each  member  of  the 
class  would  be  responsible  for  the  discussion  of  a particular  topic  and  Mr.  b 
would  become  more  of  a resource  person  than  the  central  authority.  The  group 
moved  their  chairs  from  rows  into  a circle  and  Mr.  B began  to  call  students  by 
their  first  names.  Mr.  B hoped  that  the  change  would  allow  more  access  to 
using  the  group  and  its  interactions  as  a source  of  material  for  discussion. 

He  also  hoped  to  increase  participation,  and  to  reduce  the  contention  he  faced 
from  the  students  by  stepping  out  of  the  position  of  direct  control.  The 
important  point  about  this  change  is  that  it  did  not  lead  to  increased  satis- 
faction for  Mr.  B nor  did  it  reduce  expressions  of  discouragement  from  the 
students  although  it  did  limit  the  expressions  of  contention  and  challenge  for 
a while.  The  revision  of  the  formal  structure  which  might  have  led  to  open  dis- 
cussion  of  the  early  hostility  and  mistrust  did  not  in  fact  produce  that  result 
because  Mr.  B's  goals  for  the  class  remained  in  conflict.  In  other  words,  it 
is  obvious  from  this  case  study  that  the  conflicts  and  goals  of  the  particular 
teacher  are  directly  related  to  the  distress  and  work  periods  of  the  students 
regardless  of  the  formal  structure  of  the  classroom.  Looking  at  lecture  versus 
discussion  type  classrooms  as  a variable  which  affects  learning  appears  to  be 
tangential  to  the  personality  or  needs  of  the  teacher  himself  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  any  structural  format. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  factor  patterns  from  Figure  A,  In  the  early 
sessions  (data  points  1-9),  Mr.  B was  doing  most  of  the  talking.  He  tried 
to  be  casual  and  to  encourage  student  participation  as  is  indicated  by  the 
early  Golleague  factor,  but  the  Funitiveness,  the  Apprehension,  and  the  gen- 
eral Role  Dissatisfaction  are  evidence  that  this  early  independence  was  un- 
stable and  probably  not  fully  felt.  Rather  it  served  as  a model  for  the  kind 
of  relationship  Mr.  B hoped  would  develop.  The  early  sessions  find  Mr.  B doing 
a lot  of  question  asking  followed  by  long  answers  to  his  own  questions.  This 
dominance  was  accompanied  by  suspicion  of  the  students,  hostility  toward  them 
and  a long  period  of  uncomfortable  depression.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  persistent  way  Mr.  B reacted  to  his  own  role  discomfort  was  by  punishing 
the  students.  He  confronted  them  time  and  again  with  having  failed  to  take 
over  the  responsibilities  he  gave  them.  Nonetheless,  his  doubts  about  the 
students'  motives  and  abilities  did  not  alleviate  his  discomfort  but  became 
entangled  with  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  students'  participation  in  the  early  sessions, 
and  throughout  the  semester,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  high 
factor  scores  on  each  factor  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  total  group  acting 
in  unison.  Rather  they  are  the  result  of  different  subgroups  who  responded  in 
different  ways  to  Mr,  B and  to  the  class  situation.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  all  the  people  who  spoke  in  the  early  sessions  were  both  chal- 
lenging and  supporting.  Some  were  challenging  and  some  were  supporting.  If  we 
look  "at  the  early  acts,  however,  it  is  clear  that  almost  everyone  who  did  part- 
icipate was  expressing  anxiety  and  dependence.  Then  too,  we  have  no  way  of 
monitoring  the  feelings  of  the  silent  students  during  those  early  sessions. 
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It  seems  as  if  there  was  an  initial  period  of  denial  and  insincere 
closeness  by  the  students  in  the  first  and  second  sessions  which  paralelled 
Mr.  B's  early  Warmth  and  Colleague  style.  The  brief  period  of  Low  Discour- 
agement and  Exhibition  are  evidence  of  this  "so  glad  to  know  you"  game.  The 
long  periods  of  Anxious  Dependence,  Contention,  and  Challenge,  however,  in- 
volved the  most  serious  and  disruptive  responses  for  Mr.  B to  handle  in  the 
early  sessions.  The  students®  support  was  so  closely  linked  to  dependence  that 
Mr.  B was  unable  to  accept  it  as  a trustworthy  sign  of  alliance.  For  the  boys, 
the  is§me  of  trust  was  closely  linked  to  a kind  of  testing  to  see  if  Mr.  B 
really  was  the  powerful  male  in  the  group.  For  the  girls,  the  issue  of  trust 
became  linked  to  the  problem  of  intimacy.  How  cl^se  could  they  get  to  him  as 
a person  before  he  fell  into  the  formality  of  the  teacher  role? 

The  tension  of  the  early  sessions  can  be  seen  clearly  in  session  9.  Mr. 

B's  Eole  Dissatisfaction,  Punitiveness,  Apprehension  and  Display  were  responde 
to  and  elicited  by  the  students'  Anxious  Dependence,  Contention,  Discouragement 
on  the  one  hand,  and  support  and  exhibitionism  on  the  other.  The  session  began 
with  a critical  discussion  by  the  students  of  the  panel  discussion  they  had  heard. 
Evelyn  had  a criticism,  but  when  Mr.  B wanted  to  call  on  her,  he  could  not 
remember  her  name.  Mr.  B encouraged  the  class  to  bring  up  any  questions  they 
had  about  the  reading  or  the  panel  discussion,  but  he  responded  to  most  of  t e 
questions  with  "Wait  and  we'll  get  to  it."  He  invited  the  class  to  bring  back 
any  unanswered  questions  at  some  later  time.  ’Hie  discussion  was  on  avoidance 
conditioning,  and  Lou  asked  if  punishment  was  the  same  as  avoidance  conditioning. 
Mr.  B seemed  unable  to  answer,  but  Libby  offered  an  answer  for  him.  Mr.  B was 
very  grateful.  Different  instances  of  avoidance  conditioning  were  discussed  and 
the  class,  led  by  Evelyn,  began  to  criticize  an  experiment  in  which  Alfred,  a 
little  boy,  was.  conditioned  to  fear  white,  furry  things.  The  students  argue 
that  it  was  cruel  to  leave  Alfred  afraid  of  something  of  which  he  had  no  fear 
before  the  experiment  began..  Curt  criticized  the  whole  process  of  conditioning 
as  shallow  to  which  Mr.  B responded  by  insisting  that  we  are  always  being 
conditioned.  No  matter  what  example  Mr.  B gave  to  illustrate  concepts  of  drive, 
frustration  and  conditioning,  there  was  always  at  least  one  student  who  found 
an  objection  to  it. 

The  class’  criticisms  of  the  panel  discussion  were  indirect  criticisms  of 
Mr.  B,  testing  his  competence  and  his  control.  In  this  session,  the  group  seemed 
to  use  the  injustice  done  to  one  of  its  members,  Evelyn,  as  a spring  board  for 
their  attack.  Particularly  at  a time  when  the  class  was  discussing  unconscious 
mot iv  a t ion /and  finding  that  notion  so  difficult  to  accept,  Mr.  B’s  inability 
to  remember  Evelyn's  name  was  interpreted  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Thus,  t s n 
suit,  coupled  with  the  rejection  with  which  Mr.  B met  the  questions  he  had  asked 
for  (Wait  and  we’ll  get  to  it)  increased  the  group's  sense  of  anger  and  frus- 
tration. When  Libby  responded  to  Lou  in  Mr . B's  stead,  she  gave  the  group  t e 
strength  it  needed  to  begin  to  blame  Mr.  B for  his  injustice  and  for  unfairly 
exercising  his  role  as  teacher.  The  blame  which  Evelyn  wished  to  put  on  Mr.  B 
for  having  forgotten  her  name  was  carried  by  others  into  a general  resistance. 

The  case  of  Alfred  was  symbolically  the  case  of  all  of  them,  innocently  confronted 
by  disquieting  concepts  like  unconscious  motivation,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
controlling  authority  who  did  not  fulfill  his  responsibility  as  leader,  counselor, 
or  mother.  Mr.  Bs  unable  to  quiet  their  resistance,  clung  to  a fatalistic  dom- 
inance clothed  in  the  terms  of  behavioral  conditioning.  His  support  of  the  be- 
havioral  point  of  view  was  a sign  of  his  helplessness  in  the  face  of  cha  enge. 
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The  suggestion  for  a change  of  structure  came  from  Mr.  B at  session  110 
This  change  was  not  planned  from  the  beginning  of  the  term.  Rather,  it  was 
a response  to  the  first  three  weeks  of  class.  The  plan  was  designed  to  increase 
the  informality  of  the  class,  to  bring  students  into  contact  with  each  other 
and  to  increase  each  student's  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  work  that  was 
to  be  done,  Mr.  B proposed  the  plan  with  a great  deal  of  apprehension  and  re- 
minded the  students  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  discussion  turned  n o 
a general  bull  session.  It  was  as  if  he  was  caught  between  his  needs  for  con- 
trol and  his  needs  to  be  liked,  between  his  intellectual  value  on  learning  con- 
cepts relevant  to  psychology  and  his  personal  discomfort  with  the  distance, 
hostility  and  challenge  of  those  early  weeks.  The  structural  change  was  Mr.  s 
wav  of  dealing  with  the  conflict  between  his  intellectual  and  emotional  needs. 

On  the  surface  the  plan  was  in  harmony  with  a developing  peer  culture  norm  about 
having  the  classroom  be  a meaningful  interpersonal  experience.  On  closer  in- 
spection, however,  the  structural  change  was  not  supported  by  a strong  conviction 
on  Mr.  B's  part.  He  was  not  comfortable  dealing  with  hostility  in  the  classroo 
and  did  not  change  in  this  respect  after  session  11.  Further,  he  was  ambivalent 
about  the  students0  ability  and  the  new  system  provided  further  chance  for  that 
ambivalence  to  grow.  Giving  the  students  responsibility  for  the  discussions 
meant  that  he  could  not  be  certain  that  all  the  material  he  had  planned  for  the 
course  would  be  covered.  In  order  to  compensate  for  that  uncertainty,  r. 
gave  two  quizzes,  two  hour  exams,  two  papers  and  a final.  In  evaluating  t e 
quizzes  and  exams,  Mr.  B continued  to  compare  the  performance  of  this  class  to 
his  other  section  which  was  a straight  lecture-discussion  format.  Mr.  B had 
not  changed  his  work  goals,  he  had  not  revised  his  opinion  of  the  students,  and 
he  had  not  dealt  with  or  resolved  his  personal  needs  when  he  proposed  the  change. 
Thus  a format  that  seemingly  would  have  promoted  openness  and  encouraged  inde- 
pendence did  not  in  fact  have  those  effects  in  Class  B, 

The  factor  scores  for  data  points  11-20  are  evidence  of  continued  wariness 
in  the  class.  In  line  with  the  proposed  change  in  structure,  Mr.  B switched 
from  a Proactive  to  a Reactive  style  but  his  Role  Dissatisfaction  continued. 

The  discussion  format  became  a forum  in  which  Mr.  B supported  those  students 
who  participated  and  punished  those  who  did  not  by  reminding  them  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  class  when  students  led  the  class.  Mr. 

B restrained  himself  from  participating  and  came  in  mainly  to  give  a summary 
or  to  settle  a dispute.  He  thereby  removed  himself  from  the  position  of  con- 
trol which  had  elicited  early  hostility  among  the  students.  It  is  clear  that 
during  those  sessions  following  the  change,  the  students'  Challenge  an 
Contentiousness  dropped  out.  Having  agreed  to  the  change,  the  students  were 
about  to  make  this  new  plan  succeed  by  taking  the  role  of  discussant  or  y 
cooperating  with  the  person  who  was  the  discussant.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever Mr.  B gave  a quiz,  a paper  and  an  hour  exam.  The  message  which  gave  the 
students  difficulty  was  Mr.  B's  ambivalence  about  how  independent  he  could  or 
would  allow  the  students  to  be.  Those  students  who  enjoyed  independence  were 
discouraged  by  Mr.  B's  continued  efforts  to  control  the  class.  Those  students 
who  wanted  Mr.  B to  remain  in  control  were  discouraged  by  his  seeming  willing- 
ness to  let  students  make  some  of  the  decisions  and  his  restrained  participation. 
Thus,  while  student  Challenge  and  Contention  dropped  out,  their  discomfort  is 
demonstrated  by  the  continuing  undercurrent  of  Discouragement,  the  decline  of 
Support,  and  the  lack  of  Consent,  which  accompanied  their  early  period  of  Enact- 
ment. A central  problem  to  be  considered  in  this  case  study  concerns  the  change 
from  this  early  enactment  which  is  clearly  unstable  and  linked  to  student  d s- 
tress  to  later  enactment,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  discouragement,  but  coin- 
cides with  student  consent. 
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One  feels  a large  amount  of  compliance  in  these  sessions  between  11  and 
20  both  by  students  and  by  Mr.  B0  Students  volunteered  to  be  discussants  and 
took  the  responsibility  when  it  was  their  turn  to  lead  the  class.  The  other 
class  members  remained  rather  passive  in  their  participation  during  these  student - 
led  sessions.  Mr.  B for  his  part  complied  with  the  scheme  by  remaining  re  la- 
tively  quiet  during  the  student  presentations  and  providing  only  a short  summary 
at  the  end  of  those  sessions.  Those  students  who  had  volunteered  felt  discouraged 
because  of  the  lack  of  student  participation.  Other  students  were  both  angry  and 
discouraged  by  the  quiz  in  session  13.  They  felt  that  the  format  of  the  quiz 
and  the  format  of  the  class  were  incompatible.  On  seeing  the  results  of  his 
quiz,  Doug's  response  was  "I  hope  we're  not  an  experimental  group.. I'm  more  con- 
cerned with  my  grade  point  than  with  learning."  There  was  a sense  of  being 
abandoned  to  which  Mr.  B responded  by  reassuring  the  class  that  he  would  not  have 
tried  such  a change  if  he  did  not  think  the  class  was  capable.  He  also  insisted 
that  it  was  up  to  the  class  to  take  the  responsibility  for  making  the  class  per- 
iods valuable. 

The  last  two  discussants  in  this  period,  Libby  and  Lois,  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  students'  uneasiness.  They  were  supposed  to  present  material  about  per- 
ception  in  sessions  17  and  18,  but  they  were  unable  to  engage  the  class  in  dis- 
cussion about  this  topic.  The  interaction  was  mostly  between  the  strong  males 
in  the  class,  struggling  and  challenging  each  other.  The  content  of  the  articles 
was  lost  amid  disagreements  and  quarrels  over  small  points.  Occasionally  Libby 
looked  to  Mr.  B £ or  help  and  he  spoke  up  in  an  effort  to  clarify  or  make  peace 
between  two  class  members.  Finally,  Mr.  B took  over  the  discussion  by  reviewing 
the  content  that  had  been  covered  and  by  commending  Libby  and  Lois  for  their 
fine  discussion.  At  that,  Doug,  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  quarreling,  said, 

"I  don't  know  where  you  got  the  idea  that  it  was  such  a good  discussion.  I 
didn't  get  a thing  out  of  it." 

In  the  second  of  these  two  discussions  on  perception,  Mr. .B  tried  to  open 
the  discussion  up  to  what  had  happened  the  time  before  in  order  to  find  out 
how  the  class  felt  about  the  changes  in  format  as  a whole.  Lois  began  to  say 
how  discouraged  she  was  about  the  discussion  when  Dave  broke  in  to  ask  when  they 
would  see  the  trapezoid  illusion.  Later  in  that  session  when  Libby  confronted 
the  group  with  issues  of  participation  and  responsibility,  Dave  interrupted  again 
to  ask  a content  question  about  Gestalt  psychology,  in  the  face  of  this  failure 
to  bring  the  issues  of  participation  out,  Libby  and  Lois  became  discouraged  and 
turned  to  Mr.  B for  more  and  more  assistance.  The  male  students  seemed  to  take 
over  the  class,  either  by  more  fighting  or  by  telling  personal  anecdotes  only 
tangentially  related  to  perception  and  memory.  At  the  end  of  the  session,  Libby 
asked  Mr.  B to  summarize,  but  he  seemed  very  withdrawn  and  said  that  all  the 
material  had  been  covered. 

The  importance  of  these  sessions  is  that  they  showed  Mr.  B that  structure 
alone  would  not  bring  about  the  sort  of  interaction  that  he  hoped  would  be  pos- 
sible in  this  class.  First,  Mr.  B was  fond  of  Libby  and  Lois  and  he  was  dis- 
couraged at  having  allowed  them  to  meet  with  disappointment  and  frustration. 
Second,  he  was  faced  with  the  recognition  that  he  lacked  the  skill  needed  to  make 
use  of  the  kinds  of  interactions  which  take  place  when  there  is  low  structure. 
Finally,  he  was  hearing  competent  people  ask  for  his  help  and  dominance  which 
strengthened  his  earlier  notions  about  the  necessity  for  a teacher  to  be  in  con- 
trol. These  sessions  of  student  distress  without  challenge  or  contention  set  up 
an  atmosphere  in  which  Mr.  B felt  freer  to  be  dominant  and  controlling.  He  had 
created  a situation  in  which  his  strength  could  be  seen  as  a way  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  students  and  responding  to  their  demands  rather  than  imposing  control. 
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In -session  20,  Mr . B took  the  opportunity  to  find  out  how  the  class  felt 
about  his  strength  and  his  role  in  the  class  by  asking  the  students  what  they 
thought  about  being  called  on  to  participate,,  This  session  provides  a chance 
to  hear  all  the  students’  opinions  about  the  amount  of  control  they  wished  Mr. 

B to  have  and  the  amount  of  autonomy  they  wanted  to  preserve  for  themselves. 

Some  students  wished  Mr.  B to  keep  the  procedure  the  same,  letting  those  who 
wished  to  speak  do  so  and  those  who  wished  to  remain  silent  be  silent.  Other 
students  wished  that  there  were  more  pressures  on  them  to  talk.  Ned  said  he 
thought  it  would  lead  to  even  more  needless  discussion  if  there  was  pressure 
to  participate.,  Curt  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  ask  Mr.  B 
points  on  the  readings  when  there  was  a student  discussant  in  charge  of  the 
session*  Although  this  was  not  really  the  case,  Mr.  B accepted  his  complaint. 

What  he  did  not  accept  was  Doug’s  pressure  for  Mr.  Bi  to  tell  the  class  his  opin- 
ion  about  the  nature  of  the  participation  in  the  class.  Finally,  Peggy 
remarked  on  the  quality  of  the  interactions  in  the  class?  "We've  got  a long 
way  to  go,  we're  still  plenty  inhibited."  It  is  clear  that  participation  meant 
very  different  things  to  different  members  of  the  class.  For  some  it  was  a 
sign  that  work  was  getting  done,  for  others  it  was  a way  of  "snowing"  Mr.  B, 
for  others  it  was  a way  of  getting  close  to  Mr.  B in  a more  personal  sense,  and 
for  still  others,  it  was  a way  of  engaging  Mr.  B in  challenge. 

The  sessions  between  11  and  20  served  to  assure  Mr.  B that  the  students 
could  deal  with  the  material  and  also  that  they  both  needed  and  wanted  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  class.  Further,  the  next  part  of  the  course  was 
planned  to  cover  psychoanalytic  theory  and  psychosexual  development,  an  area 
in  which  Mr.  B was  both  interested  and  invested.  It  was  a combination  of  the 
students'  expressed  need  for  his  dominance  and  hiw  own  concern  that  the  material 
be  adequately  covered  and  understood  the  facilitated  Mr.  B's  strong,  comfortable 
role  in  sessions  21-29.  These  sessions  were  characterized  by  Role  Satisfaction 
combined  with  a dominant,  formal  style  of  interaction  with  the  students.  The 
Punitiveness  of  the  sessions  immediately  following  the  change  in  format  dropped 
out.  The  most  comfortable  sessions  for  Mr.  B were  during  this  time  in  the  class 
when  he  was  Proactive  and  Formal.  He  met  the  students'  anxiety  over  the  material 
by  taking  a very  expert  stance  toward  the  class,  combining  withdrawal  of  emotion- 
ality and  concentration  oh  the  details  of  the  theory.  Mr.  B lectured  during  part 
of  six  of  these  nine  sessions.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  B's  comfort  was 
not  matched  by  simultaneous  comfort  for  the  students.  Although  student  dis- 
couragement faded  after  session  20,  there  was  still  anger  and  mistrust  which 
lingered  into  this  3rd  quarter  of  the  semester,  particularly  in  session  21  when 
Mr.  B discussed  the  hour  exam,  22  when  the  males  and  females  fought  about  the 
role  of  women  and  in  24  when  Doug  and  Curt  struggled  over  the  problem  of  psychic 
determinism.  In  addition  there  was  general  anxiety  over  the  material,  particu- 
larly the  sessions  on  dream  interpretation  and  psychosexual  development.  During 
this  period,  the  students  learned  from  Me.  B how  he  wanted  them  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  threatening  issues.  He  taught  them  to  resist  expressing  their 
anxiety  in  order  to  work  on  substantive  issues.  He  let  the  class  know  that  he 
could  be  very  pleasant  and  effective  if  they  did  not  demand  his  responses  to 
their  anxiety  or  dependence. 

One  of  the  concerns  which  continued  to  trouble  Mr.  B was  whether  this  class 
was  learning  as  much  of  the  material  as  his  other  section  despite  the  difference 
in  structure  between  the  two  sections.  Rather  than  adjusting  the  second  hour 
exam  (which  was  held  the  night  before  session  29)  Mr.  B held  a cram  session  in  the 
evening  to  review  the  material.  After  announcing  the  exam  in  session  22,  he 
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referred  to  it  again  in  sessions  25,  27  and  28.  During  session  29  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  B had  strongly  identified  with  this  class  over  the  issue  of 
the  test.  When  asked  how  this  class  compared  to  his  other  section,  Mr.  B 
referred  to  this  class  as  we,  the  other  class  as  they.  There  was  a consid- 
erable amount  of  argument  and  criticism  over  the  Items  on  the  test.  Mr.  B 
was  too  ambivalent  about  the  structure  of  the  class  to  really  assure  the  stu° 
dent 3 that  they  had  done  well.  His  evaluation  of  their  performance  was,  "Either 
the  test  was  easy,  or  you  really  knew  it."  That  kind  of  comment  could  not  sat- 
isfy those  students  who  felt  unsure  about  their  ability  to  handle  the  material  or 
who  needed  a definite  response  to  assure  them  of  their  competence.  So  the  con- 
cern and  distress  continued  to  be  expressed  until  Mr.  B asked  the  class  why 
they  were  so  anxious  about  the  test. 

Muapdfei 

This  episode  is  similar  to  the  contagion  of  anxiety  that  Sullivan  des- 
cribes in  the  mother-child  relationship.  Mr.  B's  uncertainty  over  the  value 
of  the  class  structure  snd  about  the  students'  competence  elicited  uncertainty 
among  the  students  about  those  same  issues.  Wien  they  expressed  these  feelings, 
Mr.  B was  unable  to  reassure  them  because  he  was  further  discouraged  by  their 
increased  dependence  and  distress.  His  response  was  to  communicate  his  own  am- 
bivalence and  to  deny  the  students'  anger  by  switching  the  subject  of  discussion 
to  t*heir  opinions  on  take  home  exams  where  he  got  a lot  of  support  and  consent 
from  students  on  his  point  of  view.  Mr.  B's  style  remained  consistent  during 
the  sessions,  moving  quickly  from  affect  to  task  issues,  permitting  the  expression 
of  hostility  among  the  students,  but  rarely  using  these  moments  of  anger  to  look 
at  the  class  process  or  the  feelings  of  the  students  toward  him.  The  resulting 
mood  of  the  sessions  in  the  20' s was  somewhat  impersonal,  restricted  considerably 
to  role  interactions.  The  discussants  discussed,  Mr.  B lectured,  and  occasionally 
some  hostility  burst  out  and  died  down  within  the  framework  of  the  discussion. 
Feelings  about  other  students,  about  Mr.  B or  about  the  class  structure  were 
never  examined  as  the  legitimate  work  of  the  class.  The  fundamental  issue  was 
one  of  competence,  rather  than  legitimacy  as  it  had  been  earlier.  Mr.  B was 
proving  to  the  class  that  he  was  competent,  and  he  was  testing  the  students  to 
find  out  if  they  were  as  competent  as  he  had  claimed  they  were  in  session  11. 

The  last  twelve  sessions,  30-41,  include  the  second  student  work  phase 
accompanied  by  fading  role  satisfaction  for  Mr.  B and  continued  proactivity. 

This  final  period  in  the  group  development  involved  a shift  away  from  role  re- 
lationships to  personal  relationships.  A combination  of  several  events  allowed 
students  to  perceive  Mr.  B much  more  as'  a person  than  he  had  been  perceived 
previously.  Session  30  had  been  scheduled  as  a time  when  a movie  would  be 
shown,  somewhat  in  compensation  for  having  had  the  hour  exam  at  night.  The 
movie  never  came  due  to  some  mixup  in  scheduling,  so  Mr.  B (who  came  to  class 
for  the  first  time  in  Bermuda  shorts)  and  those  students  who  wished  to  stay 
just  sat  around  and  listened  to  Mr.  B joke  about  grading  the  exam,  the  money 
he  had  collected  from  the  class  to  pay  for  the  movie,  and  the  class  in  general. 

Mr.  B was  very  informal  and  quite  relaxed.  The  students  who  stayed  seemed  to 
be  eager  for  this  opportunity  to  move  closer  to  Mr.  B.  When  it  was  clear  that 
the  movie  was  not  going  to  come  and  Mr.  B suggested  that  they  could  stay  and 
talk,  Mary  said,  "Will  you  psychoanalyze  us?"  She  was,  clearly  eager  for  this 
chance  to  interact  with  Mr.  B on  a personal  level  if  only  to  satisfy  her  own 
curiosity  and  fantasies. 
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The  other  "personalizing81  events  were  an  evening  meeting  at  which  Mr. 

B showed  slides  of  his  trip  to  Russia  and  several  class  meetings  when  Mr.  B 
talked  about  professional  opportunities  in  psychology  and  about  the  value 
and  failings  of  psychotherapy.  On  all  of  these  occasions,  Mr.  B was  clearly 
the  central  figure;  they  were  not  times  of  mutual  acquaintancing.  These 
meetings  allowed  the  students  to  know  Mr.  B outside  the  context  of  the  classroom 
struggles  and  thereby  allowed  them  to  relinquish  some  of  their  stereotypes  about 
their  relationship  to  him.  It  seems  appropriate  to  infer  that  the  periods  of 
student  independence  which  occurred  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  term  were  made 
possible  by  the  emergence  of  Mr.  B as  an  independent  person  in  the  students’ 
eyes.  Mr.  B's  willingness  to  respond  to  the  students  in  a personal  way  seemed 
to  encourage  a sense  of  responsibility  and  concern  for  the  class  that  was  linked 
earlier  to  Mr.  B's  punitiveness  and  distress.  In  these  later  sessions,  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  student  enactment  sessions  were  not  the  result  of  one 
or  two  students'  leadership,  but  of  a great  deal  of  student  involvement  in 
student-led  discussions. 

The  paradox  of  these  last  sessions  is  that  Mr.  B was  withdrawing  energy 
and  enthusiasm  after  a long  struggle  of  ambivalence  while  the  students  seemed 
to  have  a resurgence  of  energy.  In  an  interview  after  session  33  Mr.  B expressed 
his  positions  "I'm  tired  of  the  doubt  about  it.  I've  felt  very  insecure  many 
times  during  the  year  and  I wish  it  were  over.8'  "I've  had  to  prove  something 
all  term  long.  It  would  have  been  easier  with  one  class;  then  I wouldn't  have 
to  compare  them."  "It's  not  really  discouragement,  it's  more  like  brain  fatigue; 
I've  had  it."  This  sense  of  low  energy  accompanied  a new  position  for  Mr.  B. 

He  left  the  final  series  of  presentations  much  more  up  to  the  students  to  plan. 

He  wrote  two  final  exams;  one  for  the  8s 00  a.m.  class  and  one  for  this  section, 
relinquishing  his  former  insistence  on  comparing  the  two  groups  and  his  former 
investment  in  mastery  of  the  content.  Of  course,  this  independent  style  had  its 
own  dangers.  Some  students  who  began  to  feel  increasingly  strong  and  comfortable 
made  moves  toward  closeness  or  frankness  that  Mr.  B was  not  willing  to  accept. 

In  session  38,  after  a short  quiz,  the  students  were  talking  among  each  other 
about  a future  school  event.  Everyone  was  talking  at  once  until  Lou  asked 
Mr.  B teasingly:  "Do  you  feel  left  out?"  Mr.  B responded^  "I  didn't  feel  left 

out  when  you  were  taking  the  quiz."  Mr.  B was  still  very  sensitive  to  any  moves 
that  looked  like  disregard  or  threats  to  his  authority,  even  in  this  final 
period  when  students  were  both  performing  well  and  consenting  to  his  control. 

The  final  session  was  an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  interpersonal 
sensitivity  that  had  developed  in  the  class,  without  ever  legitimizing  it  as 
a group  goal.  The  topic  for  discussion  was  learning  and  the  need  for  structure. 
Although  Elaine  was  supposed  to  be  the  discussant,  Mr.  B took  that  opportunity  to 
present  an  apology  and  justification  for  the  course.  It  was  clear  that  he  felt 
quite  distressed  at  this  final  meeting,  trying  to  describe  his  ambivalence  to  the 
class  and  trying  to  apologize  for  some  of  the  failures  in  covering  the  material. 

The  students  responded  to  Mr.  D's  distress  with  a series  of  unique  and  meaningful 
positive  reactions.  Even  Doug  chimed  in,  "Who  cares  about  facts,  it  was  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  that  counted."  The  class  struggled  to  reassure  Mr.  B with  all 
the  techniques  of  denial  and  support  that  they  had  learned  from  him  over  the 
semester.  However,  Mr.  B,  who  was  still  struggling  with  his  discomfort  and  mis- 
trust of  the  situation  could  only  respond  with  a chorus  of  doubts,  particularly  on 
this  final  day.  It  was  only  after  Curt,  an  older  student  who  continually  expressed 
a sort  of  condescending  disbelief  and  criticism  of  the  material  and  of  Mr.  B,  con- 
firmed the  value  of  the  course  in  relation  to  an  earlier  psychology  course  that 
Mr.  B resumed  his  usual  outlook  and  agreed  that  the  experience  had  been  a good  one 
for  him  and  for  the  group . 
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The  term  ended  for  Mr.  B with  a lot  of  support  from  the  students  and  some 
sessions  of  comfortable  student-teacher  interactions  on  topics  in  which  both 
Mr.  B and  many  of  the  students  were  interested,  issues  of  psychotherapy,  psycho- 
logical testing,  free  will  versus  determinism,  and  the  implications  for  child- 
rearing  and  education  in  Walden  ‘Two.  Mr.  B,  having  tired  of  the  continuing 
struggle  to  watch  himself  and  his  control  of  the  class,  moved  comfortably  into 
a dominant  position  which  he  relinquished  to  the  discussants  when  they  were  in 
charge  and  which  he  resumed  with  the  students'  consent  when  he  wanted  to.  The 
short  regression  to  the  uncomfortable,  mistrustful  tone  of  the  early  sessions 
was  probably  due  to  Mr.  B's  concern  about  the  students'  reactions  to  the  course 
as  they  would  appear  on  the  student  evaluation  forms  that  were  given  out  during 
session  40  and  to  the  final  session  of  repentence  for  having  put  himself  and  the 
students  in  a situation  which  he  saw  as  intolerably  ambiguous. 

One  must  infer  from  the  data  that  Mr*  B's  notion  of  work  solidified  with 
his  ability  to  establish  a comfortable  role  in  the  class  and  with  the  students5 
increased  commitment  to  the  subject  matter.  The  sessions  which  most  represented 
the  goals  Mr.  B valued  were  during  this  last  quarter  of  the  term  in  which  students 
interacted  with  a high  degree  of  effective  involvement  on  content  issues  which 
Mr.  B had  chosen  as  appropriate  to  the  course.  They  were  sessions  like  session  39 
when  the  students  took  a major  role  in  introducing  points  of  view  or  criticisms, 
where  the  students  supported  rather  than  abandoned  each  other  and  where  Mr.  B 
was  free  to  interact  without  becoming  the  sole  focus  of  attention  or  without 
drastically  shifting  the  discussion  on  to  his  comment.  When  the  students 
helped  each  other,  Mr.  B was  not  needed  as  a source  of  energy  or  protection. 

During  this  session  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr0  B to  take  control  in  response 
to  feelings  of  discomfort  about  the  quality  or  level  of  understanding  involved 
in  the  discussion.  Neither  the  process  of  subversion  nor  betrayal  interfered 
to  arouse  suspicion  or  anger.  The  content  was  felt  to  be  legitimate,  the  stu- 
dents  were  able  to  rely  on  and  control  each  other  and  Mr . B was  not  threatened 
by  direct  anger  or  dependence. 

To  this  point  we  have  looked  at  the  class  development  considering  the 
students  as  a unified  block,  interacting  as  a general  body  with  Mr.  B.  It  is 
now  re  cessary  to  understand  the  behavior  of  some  individual  students  in  ordor 
to  better  appreciate  the  total  interaction  in  the  classroom.  One  must  assume 
that  the  reactions  and  decisions  Mr.  B made  with  regard  to  the  class  were  to 
some  extent  a response  to  the  demands  of  particular  individuals  in  the  group. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier  any  teacher  begins  the  class  with  specific  goals,  with 
fantasies  about  the  students  and  with  intrapsychic  needs  and  conflicts.  The 
students  also  have  fantasies  about  the  teacher  and  the  other  students , personal 
needs  and  conflicts  about  learning,  about  authorities,  about  the  issues  raised 
in  class,  and  they  certainly  have  goals  for  the  course  which  may  be  broad  (learning 
to  understand  people  better)  or  painfully  specific  (fulfilling  a social  science 
requirement).  The  movement  of  the  class  can  only  be  understood  if  one  looks  at 
the  process  by  which  the  fantasies,  conflicts  and  goals  of  the  teacher  come  to 
be  understood  by  the  students  and  the  fantasies,  conflicts  and  goals  of  dif- 
ferent students  come  to  be  understood  and  appropriately  differentiated  by  the 
teacher . 
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The  classroom  cam  b®  seen  as  one  of  the  settings  in  normal  life  in 
which  the  continuous  struggle  between  needs  for  growth  and  needs  for  security 
is  central  to  the  process  that  takes  place.  One  of  the  goals  of  education 
is  to  help  students  to  see  events  and  relationships  from  a new  perspective, 
with  new  skills.  Implicit  in  that  goal  is  the  necessity  of  seeing  one's  old 
perspective  as  limited,  one9s  past  relationships  as  "determined",  one's  present 
idols  or  future  dreams  as  imperfect  or  "relative".  At  least  part  of  the  re- 
sistance and  discouragement  that  students  display  is  the  result  of  a reticence 
to  leave  an  old  point  of  view,  an  old  idea  of  perfection,  for  the  insecurity  and 
confrontation  which  growth  requires.  It  is  the  teacher's  role  to  reassure  the 
student  that  the  path  is  worthwhile  and  safe,  that  he  will  not  be  abandoned,  nor 
pushed  faster  than  he  can  manage.  Again,  depending  on  the  teacher's  own  needs 
and  goals  he  will  be  of  more  help  to  some  students  than  to  others  in  allowing 
his  particular  course  to  be  a means  of  personal  learning  and  growth.  In  order  to 
understand  group  B in  a more  complete  way,  we  will  look  at  six  students  and  their 
interactions  with  Mr.  B0  We  will  focus  on  a particular  student  at  the  period  in 
which  he  emerges  significantly  in  the  class  development,  noting  how  he  fits  the 
general  trend  of  the  students  or  how  he  deviates  from  the  group.  We  hope  to  make 
clear  how  the  interaction  of  the  particular  student  and  the  particular  teacher 
makes  involvement  and  growth  possible  for  some  students  but  not  for  others. 


LOU .-  Cluster  Seven 

Let  us  begin  with  Lou.  He  was  the  first  student  to  respond  to  the  first 
question  Mr.  B asked  the  class  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  Mr.  B had  des- 
cribed his  interests,  his  goals,  and  his  biases.  He  had  described  the  technical 
structure  of  the  course.  When  he  asked  the  class  if  anyone  had  any  desires  or 
interests  they  hoped  to  have  covered  in  the  term,  Lou  asked  "Will  we  study  any 
psychoanalysis?"  Mr.  B was  pleased  to  answer  "Yes."  This  interest  was  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  Mr.  B had  defined  his  own  interests  as  being  related 
to  clinical  psychology  and  psychoanalytic  theory.  Mr.  B was  pleased  to  discover 
that  the  class'  interests  were  his  interests.  In  those  early  sessions,  Lou  was 
a willing  participant;  he  volunteered  answers  to  Mr.  B's  questions,  he  disagreed 
with  other  students,  and  his  remarks  were  usually  appropriate  if  not  always  very 
insightful.  One  might  think  of  Lou  as  a very  valuable,  supportive  student  who 
was  comfortable  with  the  class  and  with  Mr.  B right  from  the  beginning.  The 
only  qualification  we  might  make  on  that  description  is  that  Lou  was  anxious 
about  grades.  After  a few  days  of  exhibition  and  support,  Lou  revealed  his 
distress  in  session  5.  Mr.  B was  discussing  learning  and  the  difference  between 
learning  and  performance.  He  had  a demonstration  in  mind  which  involved  the 
class,  and  he  asked  the  class:  "Do  you  have  any  questions?"  (No  questions). 

"Then  I'd  like  you  to  take  a pencil  and  paper.  You  can  call  it  an  experiment." 
At  that  point  Lou  broke  in:  "It  sounds  like  a quiz."  Mr.  B became  very  upset 

because  he  had  promised  that  there  would  be  no  unannounced  quizzes  and  now  one 
of  his  most  helpful  students  had  suspected  him  of  not  keeping  his  word.  Lou 
continued  to  be  the  first  to  volunteer  answers  or  ask'  questions,  but  in  session 
8 he  betrayed  his  suspicion  again  when  Mr.  B tried  a second  demonstration  with 
the  class  exemplifying  operant  conditioning  with  social  reinforcement.  Mr.  B 
was  angry  and  quite  disappointed.  Furthermore,  the  demonstration  failed,  which 
increased  his  discouragement.  After  that  interaction  Lou  was  quiet  for  two 
sessions,  particularly  while  other  students  were  attacking  and  resisting  Mr. 

B's  points  of  view. 
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Lou  was  the  sort  of  student  who  gave  Mr,  B confidence  that  the  change 
in  structure  could  work.  Lou’s  energy  and  willingness  to  argue  could  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  discussions  moving.  In  addition,  the  proposed  change 
would  prevent  the  situations  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  which  Lou  had  per- 
ceived in  sessions  5 and  8.  After  Mr.  B introduced  the  proposed  change  in 
format  and  seating  arrangement,  Lou's  initial  response  was  one  of  concern 
about  the  grading.  After  Mr.  B reassured  him,  Lou  agreed  that  the  plan^was 
a good  one.  "We  can  always  go  back  to  the  old  way  if  we  don't  like  it.  Lou 
also  suggested  that  the  discussant  be  given  some  period  of  time  to  present 
the  material  without  interruption  before  he  discussion  began.  Mr.  B responded 
favorably  to  this  plan. 

Thus  we  have  a class  member  who  was  willing  to  participate,  to  initiate 
and  to  argue  in  class,  but  who  resisted  any  threats  to  getting  a good  grade 
in  the  course.  He  was  rarely  discouraged  except  when  the  discussion  was  about 
his  performance  on  a quiz  or  exam.  He  was  eager  to  take  on  a good  fight  with 
Mr.  B or  the  other  students.  Further,  he  seemed  to  know  himself  and  to  see 
the  humor  in  his  position.  In  session  20,  in  the  discussion  about  partieipa= 
tion,  Lou  said,  "I  know  I talk  a lot,  but  I don't  think  it's  more  important 
than  other  people.  I'm  just  egocentric." 

Lou  not  only  interpreted  his  own  behavior,  he  often  offered  interpretations 
to  Mr.  B about  his  behavior.  In  session  25  Mr.  B was  very  disturbed  about  the 
previous  session  and  he  carried  that  discouragement  into  this  discussion  about 
the  content  and  finally  into  his  problems  about  giving  a test  to  the  class. 

Lou  responded  to  this  last  bit  of  ambivalence  with?  "You  feel  guilty.  You 
are  anxious  about  testing  us9"  and  Mr.  B replied  with  "Thank  you,  Dr^  Gorman. 

In  session  30,  when  the  group  was  quite  informal,  Mr.  B began  complaining  about 
how  difficult  it  was  to  grade  the  class6  exams.  Lou  commented,  "You're  just 
rationalizing",  and  Mr.  B warned,  "Lou,  I'm  going  to  make  you  read  every  one. 

r Lou  could  participate  quite  seriously  and  thoughtfully  in  a discussion.  He 
also  sought  to  take  Mr.  B's  point  of  view  in  an  argument,  if  he  could  discover  what 
Mr.  B's  position  was.  More  than  identifying  with  Mr.  B's  point  of  view,  Lou 
really  identified  with  Mr.  B's  style  of  interaction.  He  felt  that  conflict  was 
fun  but  he  was  discouraged  when  hostility  became  personal  rather  than  intellectual. 
In  the  fight  about  a mother's  responsibility  to  her  family  and  to  her  own  self 
growth,  Lou  joined  with  the  other  men  in  asserting  that  the  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home.  However,  when  the  attack  became  directed  at  one  girl  in  the  class, 

Lou  moved  to  protect  her. 

In  his  interview,  Lou  gave  his  advice  to  a would-be  student  in  Mr.  B's 
class. . ."Read  the  material,  participate  in  class,  be  interested,  intelligent 
and  friendly."  It  appears  that  he  read  the  signs  skillfully  because  Mr.  B con- 
sidered Lou  one  of  his  outstanding  students.  ‘'There  are  twa,  kinds  of  competence 
I see  in  that  class... Lou  and  Libby  have  competence  plus.  Lou  isn't  a brilliant 
guy,  but  he  has  an  alert,  pleasant,  engaging  personality".  Lou's  concern  about 
grades  and  the  dependent  complaining  he  showed  on  those  occasions  when  grades 
were  an  issue  remained  compartmentalized.  That  area  of  concern  did  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  friendly  relationship  which  was  established  between  Lou  and  Mr.  B0 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  evident  that  Lou  gained  any  new  perspective  on  the 
importance  of  evaluation  or  grades.  Mr.  B was  unable  to  support  Lou  in  this 
concern  because  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  move  too  close  to  students  or  to  get 
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involved  with  them  personally.  Mr . B admired  Lou  and  appreciated  him  from  a 
distance;  he  enjoyed  Lou's  light-hearted,  heroic  style.  He  was  not  willing, 
however,  to  engage  Lou  personally  in  such  a way  as  to  confront  the  issues  about 
grading  and  evaluation.  Thus,  even  by  the  end  of  the  term  Lou  was  not  able 
to  approach  this  particular  conflict  with  any  new  skill  or  insight. 


CURT  - Cluster  Five 

During  the  first  ten  sessions.  Curt  was  one  of  the  few  students  who  did 
not  score  high  on  the  anxious -dependent  factor,  but  he  was  very  contentious. 

Curt  was  one  of  the  two  married  adults  in  the  class.  He  was  in  the  engineering 
school  and  had  elected  psychology  to  fulfill  a requirement  as  well  as  to  get 
an  '^easy  A".  Because  Curt  was  older  than  all  the  students  in  the  class  and  older 
than  Mr.  B as  well,  much  of  his  early  hostility  was  due  to  his  defensiveness 
about  his  position  in  the  class.  For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  course,  he  never 
took  his  coat  off  during  the  class  period.  His  participation  had  a belittling 
or  condescending  style,  as  if  his  age  and  experience  gave  him  insight  into  "the 
real  world"  that  no  theory  or  mere  graduate  student  could  appreciate  or  alter. 

Curt  was  involved  in  a struggle  for  authority  with  Mr.  B.  In  the  early 
sessions,  he  continually  found  objections,  contradictions  or  omissions  in  the 
text,  the  lectures  and  Mr.  B's  presentations.  His  resistance  came  in  the 
form  of  "what  you  seem  to  be  overlooking  is..."  or  "That  explanation  does  not 
cover  the  case  where..."  He  never  really  attacked  Mr.  B personally;  he  con- 
fined his  criticisms  to  content  issues.  Nonetheless,  one  can  infer  that  Curt 
had  a need  for  Mr.  B to  be  strong,  directive,  and  controlling.  In  session  11, 
after  most  of  the  class  had  voiced  objections  and  reservations  about  the  change 
in  structure.  Curt  spoke  out,  "I  think  it°s  time  for  a dissenter.  I'm  more 
interested  in  the  authoritative  viewpoint;  I want  to  know  the  facts  that  are 
proven  solid,  not  everyone8 s opinions . " That  objection  touched  Mr.  B in  a very 
sensitive  spot  because  he  too  was  concerned  about  covering  the  material  and 
dealing  adequately  with  the  concepts.  It  is  just  because  of  Mr.  B's  ambivalence 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  change  that  Curt  was  able  to  disturb  Mr.  B,  arousing 
in  him  both  anxiety  and  anger. 

Curt  was  a cluster  five  student,  rebellious  but  involved  with  the  material 
and  rather  helpful  to  Mr,  B0  The  helpful  side  began  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  term  when  Mr.  B relinquished  some  of  his  control  of  the  discussion.  While 
Mr.  B was  the  controlling  authority.  Curt  put  a lot  of  energy  into  contradicting 
and  attacking  his  position.  When  the  structure  changed  and  Mr.  B was  less 
directly  in  a position  of  authority.  Curt  switched  to  an  expert  style,  often 
taking  over  a discussion  or  showing  off  his  familiarity  with  a topic.  In  these 
sessions.  Curt  enjoyed  engaging  in  controversy,  then  withdrawing  to  put  the  issue 
in  perspective  for  the  class.  In  one  way,  the  change  in  Curt°s  style  is  part  of 
what  Mr.  B had  hoped  for  in  changing  the  structure  of  the  class.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  B was  not  confident  that  he  had  established  his  own  legitimacy.  It  was  just 
as  threatening  for  him  to  see  the  class  look  to  Curt  as  the  leader  as  it  was  to 
confront  Curt's  hostility  directly. 

Curt*s  concern  with  authority  and  control  did  not  allow  him  to  accept  the 
passive  role  that  Mr.  B had  assumed  in  the  sessions  after  the  change.  When  Mr.  B 
relinquished  his  authority.  Curt  tried  to  lure  him  back  into  a position  of  domi» 
nance  so  that  he  could  keep  fighting.  At  the  end  of  session  16,  Curt  asked  Mr.  B 
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what  his  first  name  was.  All  the  other  students  had  been  calling  each  other 
by  first  names,  and  Mr,  B had  switched  from  Mr,  and  Miss  to  first  names  after 
session  11.  This  demand  by  Curt  was  a focusing  event  in  Mr,  B's  awareness  of 
his  own  role  dissatisfaction.  Curt  pushed  hard,  but  Mr.  B said  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  called  "Mr.”  In  a certain  sense,  Curt  was  one  of  the  strong  forces 
in  the  class  pushing  Mr,  B into  the  dominant  role,  even  though  he  attacked  Mr.  B 
once  he  assumed  that  position.  Curt  was  strong  and  Mr.  B was  at  first  intimidated 
by  that  strength.  By  session  21,  however,  Mr.  B was  convinced  of  his  own  legit- 
imacy and  he  was  able  to  resist  Curt  without  backing  off  or  apologizing.  The 
group  was  discussing  the  answers  to  the  midterm  exam  when  the  following  inter- 
change took  place. 


Curt: 

I lost  eight. 

Mr.  B: 

You  lost  eight? 

Curt: 

It  hurts. 

Class: 

(Laughter) 

Mr.  B: 

Curt,  you're  not 

back. 

to  get  those  eight 


Curt  and  another  student  continued  to  push  on  the  issue  until  Mr.  B finally 
insisted:  "Can  I put  two  pieces  of  Scotch  tape  over  your  mouths  to  hear  what  the 

others  have  to  say?" 


Mr.  B was  hard  on  Curt,  almost  rigid  in  the  face  of  Curt’s  continuous  con- 
tention and  condescension.  In  his  interview,  Mr.  B expanded  on  some  of  the 
fantasies  and  fears  that  may  have  guided  his  behavior  toward  Curt.  After  session 
24  in  which  Curt  and  Boug  argued  over  psychic  determinism  Mr.  B said:  "I  got 

very  anxious.  I thought  Curt  would  destroy  Doug.*’'  During  that  session.  Curt 
had  pressed  Doug  harder  and  harder,  resisting  the  notion  that  mistakes  are  nec- 
essarily motivated.  After  several  efforts  by  class  members  and  Mr.  B to  divert 
the  discussion,  Mr.  B took  over  the  discussion  and  claimed  that  there  really  was 
no  conflict  between  Curt  and  Doug.  Cnrt  got  so  mad  that  he  dropped  his  lighter 
while  trying  to  light  a cigarette.  He  sat  for  the  rest  of  the  session  with  his 
hands  over  his  ears. 


In  another  interview  Mr.  B said  that  he  had  given  Curt  an  A+  on  a paper, 
then  marked  off  the  +.  "It  wasn’t  an  A paper.  I was  snowed  by  the  conciseness. 
I may  have  been  afraid  to  give  him  a lower  grade."  Still  later,  Mr.  B asked  in 
reference  to  Curt,  "Do  you  feel  people  always  listen  to  him?  He  is  like  the 
father  sitting  there."  For  the  whole  term,  Curt  was  a source  of  challenge  to 
Mr.  B's  competence  and  a symbol  of  the  expert,  task-oriented  style  about  which 
Mr.  B had  so  many  mixed  feelings. 

After  the  angry  confrontation  in  session  24,  when  Mr.  B came  in  to  pro- 
tect Doug  from  Curt's  attack,  Curt  began  to  shift  his  style.  In  session  2 6 he 
gave  a little  impromptu  lecture  on  the  role  of  society  in  the  development  of 
guilt.  In  session  29,  after  the  hour  exam,  Curt  supported  Mr.  B and  the  exam 
in  the  face  of  depression  and  complaints  by  many  of  the  students.  In  session 
31,  Curt  gave  another  impromptu  lecture  on  primitive  tribes  and  one  on  homo- 
sexuality in  Greece.  There  were  still  sessions  of  strong  resistance  to  Mr.  B 
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and  the  material,  but  in  his  way  Curt  began  to  identify  with  Mr.  B°s  work 
style.  In  session  35,  Curt  gave  a brief  history  of  Freud’s  theoretical 
work  which  was  quite  surprising  to  Mr.  B.  In  that  session  Mr.  B began  to 
feel  that  Curt  w&s  no  longer  an  enemy,  and  in  session  36  Mr.  B and  Curt 
became  quite  involved  in  a discussion  of  how  to  explain  to  a parent  that  his 
child  needed  therapy.  Both  men  responded  to  each  other  without  struggling 
over  leadership,  competence,  or  masculinity.  A real  sign  of  trust  came  in 
session  40  when  Curt  and  Mr.  B shared  a joke.  In  all  earlier  sessions  Mr. 

B responded  to  any  joking  remarks  that  Curt  made  in  a very  defensive  and 
hostile  way.  In  this  session  Mr.  B made  fun  of  the  "starry-eyed,  idealistic 
graduate  students"  who  were  planning  to  build  a Utopian  community  modeled 
on  Walden  Two.  Curt  asked?  "Are  they  going  to  build  their  own  rooms?"  and 
Mr.  B rather  than  withdrawing  or  attacking  replied,  "I  would  hot  be  surprised." 
It  was  not  a peak  comic  moment,  but  it  showed  Mr.  B's  confidence  and  willing- 
ness to  let  Curt  join  him  in  his  own  self-mockery. 


The  final  session  was  in  a sense  a victory  for  Mr.  B in  his  relation  with 
Curt.  *t  the  beginning  of  the  session  Curt  made  the  point  that  the  teacher  is 
necessary  as  a source  of  facts  and  expertise.  Later  he  added,  however,  that  it 
is  important  to  combine  facts  and  challenge.  To  that  point  Mr„  B responded, 
"You  know,  that®s  the  statement  I agree  most  with  that  you  made  all  year."  In 
fact,  Curt  had  come  to  appreciate,  through  his  struggle  with  Mr.  B,  the  very 
issue  which  was  at  the  core  of  Mr.  B's  ambivalence  and  to  look  on  it  with 
empathy  rather  than  scorn.  Mr.  B,  by  neither  pushing  extremely  hard  nor  by 
totally  backing  away  in  the  face  of  Curt°s  anger,  but  by  the  compromising  med- 
iating style  with  which  he  faced  hostility  had  shown  Curt  a new  way  to  look  at 
conflict  and  educational  goals,  at  least  within  the  context  of  that  classroom. 


DOUG  - Cluster  Six 

We  have  considered  two  students  who  emerged  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
term.  Lou's  performance  fit  the  early  student  trend  of  anxious  dependence, 
discouragement,  and  oscillation  between  contention  and  support;  Curt  fit  in 
only  because  of  his  continual  contention.  He  expressed  neither  early  dis- 
couragement nor  distress.  In  the  second  quarter,  most  of  the  students  were 
still  discouraged,  as  we  mentioned  earlier.  Nonetheless,  they  tried  out  Mr. 

B's  plan  once  or  twice,  taking  responsibility  for  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
interacting  with  other  students  directly  over  the  content  rather  than  focusing 
on  Mr.  B and  his  point  of  view.  Doug  was  one  of  the  few  students  who  partici- 
pated continuously  in  the  second  quarter  and  yet  had  no  factor  scores  for  Enact- 
ment, only  for  Anxious  Dependence. 

Doug  wanted  Mr.  B to  be  very  strong.  In  his  interview  he  complained  that 
Mr.  B was  "letting  (the  class)  hang  in  air;  he  doesn°t  tell  us  if  we're  right 
or  wrong."  In  addition  to  his  need  for  a strong  authority,  Doug  had  a con- 
tinuing fear  of  being  manipulated  or  deceived.  Part  of  that  fear  was  based 
cn  the  reality  of  Mr.  B°s  style  which  was  very  inviting  and  yet  distant.  For 
instance,  several  times  Mr.  B asked  students  if  they  had  questions  about  the 
lecture  series  or  about  an  exam  question.  In  response  to  those  questions  Mr. 

B often  replied:  "We'll  come  to  that  later",  or  "Write  me  a note."  Once  Doug 

called  him  on  that  technique.  In  session  21,  when  the  class  was  discussing 
the  hour  exam,  Mr.  B met  all  complaints  about  the  items  on  the  test  with  "Write 
me  a note."  Doug  put  in:  "That°s  his  best  defense ... 'Write  me  a note'." 
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Doug's  mistrust  may  have  been  enhanced  by  Mr,  B’s  style  or  by  the 
situation,  but  he  brought  much  of  it  to  the  situation  himself.  In  session 
11,  when  the  change  was  proposed,  Doug  agreed  to  the  idea  and  then  asked. 

"Does  this  in  any  way  effect  the  little  machine  over  there?  (He 

to  the  tape  recorder  which,  as  was  explained  to  the  class,  was  part  of  this 

study  and  was  not  related  to  Mr,  B'e  plans  to  change  the  format  of  the  course.) 

In  that  same  session,  after  the  students  turned  their  chairs  into  a circle, 

Doug  said,  "I  don't  like  it.  They're  all  looking  at  me. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  term,  paralleling  Mr.  B’s  discomfort, 

Doug  remained  suspicious  and  angry.  He  was  hot  just  resistant  to  the  mater- 
ial but  he  openly  challenged  Mr,  B about  the  class  structure,  about  the  dis- 
crepancy  between  his  goals  and  what  he  perceived  to  be  M*.  B’s  goals,  and  about 
hisP evaluation  of  the  class  discussions.  In  sfession  14  Mr,  B began  asking  lea  § 
questions  to  get  the  class  to  see  some  point  about  the  material,  but  no  one  w s 
able  to  give  the  right  answer.  Finally  Mr.  B said:  "I  wonder  what  you  think  I m 
getting  at,"  Doug  replied,  "I  don’t  know,  why  don't  you  tell  us.  In  session 
15  Doug  and  Mr.  B had  a very  serious  altercation  about  Doug  s anger  about  s 
erade  on  the  quiz.  Mr.  B,  rather  teasingly,  began  the  discussion  of  the  quiz 
with  "Ok  let's  have  the  bomb  fall"  and  sure  enough,  it  fell.  Doug  was  cer- 
tainly the  leader  of  the  expressions  of  helplessness  and  betrayal,  but  ot  er 
students  joined  him  in  one  point  or  another.  Doug  used  many  tactics  to  try 
to  pressure  Mr,  B into  a stronger  position  and  to  force  him  to  clarify  the 
exact  demands  of  the  course.  His  efforts  were  always  focused  on  Mr.  B s tespon- 
sibility  to  the  class;  they  were  both  guilt  inducing  and  dependent  in  anangry 
way  “oug  began  Bith;  "We're  not  sure  what  we're  talking  about"  then  "X  hope 
we're  not  an  experimental  group",  and  finally,  "I'm  more  concerned  with  my 
grade  point  than  with  learning."  Mr.  B responded  at  first  by  accepting  Doug  s 
anger  and  trying  to  convince  him  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  punitive  or  rigid, 
that  he  was  in  fact  on  the  students'  side  as  far  as  grades  were  concerned.  After 
continued  probing,  Mr.  B responded  to  Doug  with  the  kind  of  strength  Doug  had 
been  pushing  for,  but  he  also  responded  with  another  message  as  well.  Mr.  B 
made  it  clear  that  to  him  it  was  not  enough  to  sit  and  tsk®  notes,  that  students 
as  well  as  the  teacher  had  to  take  responsibility  for  the  class.  The  interaction 
made  many  of  the  other  class  members  very  uncomfortable  and  angry  with  Doug  for 
havingpushed  Mr.  B so  far.  Finally  Peggy  broke  in;  "Could  we  quit  talking  about 

the  quiz?  We’re  not  getting  anywhere," 

Doug's  anger  and  frustration  faded  after  his  conflict  with  Curt  in  session 
24.  Curt  was  carrying  out  his  own  struggle  with  Mr,  B over  the  legitimacy  o 
Mr.  B’s  control.  Doug,  who  had  volunteered  to  be  discussant  on  the  subject  of 
psychic  determinism  in  psychoanalytic  theory,  was  caught  in  the  trap  o main- 
taining his  position  as  discussion  leader  and  his  allegiance  to  the  subject 
matter  in  the  face  of  Curt’s  attack.  The  encounter  between  these  two  rep- 
resented one  of  the  continuous  struggles  in  that  class;  Doug,  the  epen  en 
student,  who  believed  in  Mr.  B’s  legitimacy  and  pressed  for  him  to  defend  it, 
against  Curt,  the  counter -dependent  student  who  challenged  Mr.  s «.e^itLmi!Cy 
and  threatened  to  replace  him  as  the  class  leader.  In  this  conflict,  Mr.  B 
took  his  stand  to  defend  Doug,  thereby  asserting  the  validity  of  the  conceptual 
notion  of  psychic  determinism  and  reasserting  the  legitimacy  o^  s au  ^ y 
or  the  authority  of  any  class  member  who  assumed  the  role  of  discussant  in  his 
place.  On  a more  interpersonal  level,  Mr.  B’s  intervention  was  a signal  of 
closeness  and  acceptance  to  Doug.  It  was  a message  that  Mr.  B had  not 
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abandoned  Doug  to  an  environment  without  control  or  order.  During  this  third 
quarter,  Doug  joined  the  pattern  of  class  participation,  a vacillation  between 
enactment  and  distress  which  was  accompanied  by  Consent,  Low  Discouragement  and 

Low  Challenge. 


.11 


The  outcome  of  the  interaction  for  Doug  was  the  development  of  a strong 
allegiance  to  Mr,  B„  When  issues  were  being  argued,  Doug  always  supported  r. 
B's  position,  particularly  if  Curt  was  attacking  that  position.  However,  for 
Doug  there  were  still  moments  of  unresolved  suspicion  and  longings  for 
a powerful  authority  which  were  expressed  symbolically  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  term  as  they  had  been  expressed  openly  at  the  beginning.  In  session  3 , 
the  group  was  discussing  techniques  of  punishment  and  their  values.  Doug  s 
position  was  that  11  yon  have  to  make  a child  feel  guilty  to  develop  a super-ego 
and  that  "children  can't  function  without  control."  In  session  32  Mr.  B was 
lecturing  about  professional  opportunities  in  psychology  and  Doug  began  to  crit- 
icize the  way  psychologists  use  advertising  against  people.  In  session  35  much 
of  the  same  kind  of  challenge  took  place  while  Mr.  B was  describing  therapy. 

Doug  interrupted:  "I  have  a violent  objection!  It's  all  a luxury.  It  s a 
fraud o"  Mr.  B had  set  the  stage  for  that  objection  by  beginning  with  how 
expensive  therapy  can  be,  and  Doug  picked  up  on  it.  Mr.  B handled  his  ob- 
iections  first  by  trying  to  ignore  Doug,  although  he  was  waving  his  hand  fran- 
tically to  be  called  on.  When  Doug  persisted,  Mr.  B cut  Doug  off  by  correcting 
his  use  of  the  term  neurotic,  thus  moving  into  an  expert  style,  away  from 
opinions  and  value  judgments  to  "facts".  In  a later  session,  Mr.  B again  used 
the  technique  of  ignoring  Doug  when  he  insisted  on  interrupting  Mr.  B.  The 
change  that  took  place  for  Doug  was  in  his  acceptance  of  Mr.  B's ^competence  an 
his  willingness  to  work  on  being  competent  in  some  area  of  Mr.  B s interest, 
psychoanalytic  theory.  Doug  never  relinquished  his  desire  for  Mr.  B to  take 
more  control,  to  give  more  material,  but  his  solution,  as  he  stated  m his  sug- 
gestions to  a would-be  student  in  Mr.  B's  class,  was  to  do  the  reading  and  get 
the  information  on  his  own.  What  he  began  to  appreciate  in  the  class  was  the 
free  informal  atmosphere  (although  he  added  that  this  atmosphere  is  valua  le 
but  overdone")  and  the  expectation  that  one  should  give  one's  own  views  on  a 
subject,  that  one's  personal  views  are  legitimate. 


Mr.  B recognized  Doug's  efforts  to  deal  with  the  content.  He  mentioned 
that  he  thought  Doug  was  the  student  most  in  tune  with  the  material.  Mr.  B 
also  sensed  the  fading  of  anger  from  the  second  to  the  third  quarter  of  the 
term.  In  an  interview  around  session  27,  Mr.  B remarked  that  the  aggress  on 
had  gone  out  of  Doug's  voice.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  B was  not  able  to  respon 
directly  to  Doug9  s strong  needs  for  authority  except  by  opposing  or  ignoring 
Doug.  Doug's  demands  were  antithetical  to  the  ideal  goals  Mr.  B had  propose 
to  the  class.  In  the  early  part  of  the  semester,  Mr.  B had  reacted  to  Doug  s 
demands  by  feeling  guilty  and  depressed;  later  he  got  angry,  and  finally  he 
ignored  Doug  or  withdrew  from  any  personal  confrontation  with  him.  Doug 
endeVl  the  term  respecting  Mr.  B's  competence,  annoyed  at  his  lack  of  strength, 
and  still  suspicious  that  the  class  had  been  an  experimental  group  in  a study 
that  Mr.  B was  doing. 


LIBBY  - Cluster  Three 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  group  development,  the  students 
were  sending  at  least  two  kinds  of  messages  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
term  which  supported  Mr.  B's  confidence  and  allowed  him  to  feel  comfortable 
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in  resuming  control  of  the  class . One  of  the  messages  was  distress  and 
helplessness,  but  the  other  was  student  competence  and  the  ability  to  be 
independent „ Doug  was  an  example  of  someone  who  was  pushing  solely  on  the 
first  issues.  Libby  is  a student  who  responded  in  both  ways.  One  can  assume 
that  it  was  her  distress  which  moved  Mr.  B during  those  sessions  more  than 
Doug's,  because  Mr.  B recognized  that  Libby  was  quite  able  and  willing  to 
do  serious,  valuable  work. 

Libby  was  an  attractive  girl;  she  was  able  to  respond  both  emotionally 
and  cognitively  to  the  issues  discussed  in  class.  During  the  early  sessions, 
she  did  not  participate  often,  but  Mr.  B was  well  aware  that  she  was  in  the 
class.  On  two  occasions,  he  called  on  her  when  she  was  looking  at  her  pencil 
or  raising  her  hand  to  brush  aside  her  hair.  In  those  early  sessions  Libby 
gave  only  a hint  of  her  ability  and  her  wit.  In  session  9 she  began  to  crit- 
icize Freud's  thesis  in  Moses  and  Monotheism,  giving  evidence  of  her  famil- 
iarity with  psychoanalytic  theory  as  well  as  her  willingness  to  criticize 
authorities.  In  session  10,  when  Mr.  B asked  for  an  example  of  a hypothetical 
construct,  Libby  answered:  "(Sod."  It  seemed  that  she  enjoyed  being  strong  and 
assertive.  One  might  identify  a tiny  drop  of  sadism  in  those  moments  when  she 
shocked  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  Libby  was  able  to  be  extremely  sensitive 
and  touched  by  class  issues.  In  a discussion  of  Jordi  in  session  12,  Jordi's 
fears  became  her  fears  as  she  described  them.  She  became  very  involved  in 
identifying  with  his  world  in  order  to  understand  it. 

Libby  had  volunteered  somewhat  reluctantly  to  be  a discussant  with  Lois 
on  the  unit  on  perception.  As  was  described  earlier  in  the  chapter,  that  ses- 
sion went  badly,  mostly  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  class  to  become 
invoived  in  the  material.  The  male  students  seemed  very  restless.  Both  Libby 
and  Lois  began  having  difficulty  pronouncing  words,  and  they  kept  looking  to 
Mr.  B for  help.  For  a while  Mr.  B remained  quite  passive,  apologizing  for 
intervening.  Although  students  participated,  they  were  not  talking  to  each 
other  or  concentrating  on  the  material  from  the  readings.  There  was  much 
irrelevant  quibbling.  Finally,  Mr.  B gave  a summary  of  the  material  and 
complimented  Libby  and  Lois  for  a fine  discussion.  That  was  when  Doug  broke 
in  to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  discussion.  That  session  was  one  of  the 
strong  influences  pushing  Mr.  B back  into  a more  active  role.  In  session  18, 
Mr.  B tried  to  focus  the  class0  attention  on  the  progress  of  the  class  and 
their  reactions  to  it,  but  as  we  saw  earlier  this  effort  was  subverted.  Libby 
and  Lois  were  discussants  and  Libby  began  to  be  very  annoyed  when  the  problems 
of  getting  the  class  involved  repeated  themselves.  Finally  Libby  went  back 
to  Mr.  B's  request  to  look  at  the  problem.  "Well,  if  you're  not  going  to 
talk?  do  you  have  anything  to  suggest  about  how  to  improve  the  discussion?" 

Her  efforts  were  also  subverted  by  Dave's  request  to  discuss  Gestalt  psychol- 
ogy. The  result  was  that  Libby  and  Lois  became  very  discouraged.  They  con- 
tinued to  look  for  help  from  Mr.  B who  was  equally  discouraged.  When  Libby 
asked  him  to  give  a summary,  he  said  that  there  was  no  time  and  everything 
had  been  mentioned. 

It  seems  that  Libby  was  caught  up  in  a task  role  ^hile  the  class  was 
still  struggling  with  issues  of  legitimacy  and  mistrust.  The  midterm  exam 
was  coming  soon,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  the  quiz,  there 
was  doubt  and  anxiety  about  what  Questions  would  be  on  that  exam.  Further, 

Mr.  B was  still  very  unsure  about  how  much  control  he  should  exert  and  he  was 
reluctant  to  intervene,  even  to  facilitate  discussion. 
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In  the  third  quarter , Libby  ran  into  further  difficulty  with  the  class. 

That  period  was  characterized- by  Consent,  Concealment,  Low  Discouragement, 

Low  Challenge  and  Unresponsiveness.  Libby  disrupted  the  class  by  challenging 
the  notion  that  a mother's  first  responsibility  is  to  her  children.  In  the 
face  of  that  challenge,  some  students  became  angry,  some  were  anxious,  and  Libby 
was  discouraged.  The  issue  was  mothering  and  the  discussion  centered  on  the 
potential  harm  versus  the  potential  benefit  to  children  of  having  working  mothers. 
Libby's  position  was  that  a mother's  life  is  as  important  as  her  children's.  If 
it  could  make  a woman  feel  fulfilled  to  work  and  have  a family  she  would  probably 
be  a better  mother  if  she  worked  than  if  she  had  to  stay  home  all  Jay  with  her 
children.  The  males  in  the  class  interpreted  her  position  to  mean  a rejection 
of  the  responsibility  of  a mother.  Curt's  response  was0.  "If  you  don't  want  to 
stay  home,  get  a dog."  Doug  argued,  "My  mother  was  overprotective,  but  that's 
not  as  bad  as  a lack  of  attention."  Libby  tried  to  explain  that  a child  who 
knows  his  mother  works  will  look  up  to  her  as  much  as  to  his  father.  To^ that, 

Ned  argued,  "Well,  Libby,  I want  a father  and  a mother,  not  two  fathers."  Peggy 
broke  in  at  that  point,  "That's  because  you  are  a man,  not  a woman." 

If  we  look  at  the  relevance  of  this  discussion  for  the  relationship  between 
Mr.  B and  the  students,  it  seems  that  Libby  was  maintaining,  albeit  indirectly, 
a teacher's  right  to  be  independent,  to  be  a person,  and  to  leave  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  growth  to  the  students.  Those  who  disagreed  seemed  to  be 
pushing  for  Mr.  B to  assume  the  full  responsibility  of  the  traditional  teacher, 
to  fulfill  the  role  expectations  of  authority,  expert  and  evaluator.  In  their 
minds , for  a teacher  to  act  out  of  his  own  needs  was  inappropriate. 

Mr.  B took  over  the  discussion  without  committing  himself  to  either 
position.  His  response  to  the  discussion  was?  "Boy,  have  I got  a great  idea 
for  an  essay  question."  In  part,  that  was  his  way  of  moving  past  this  delicate 
subject.  In  part  it  was  a way  of  legitimizing  the  discussion  of  those  issues 
without  having  to  reject  or  accept  either  point  of  view. 

In  session  23,  Mr.  B brought  up  the  issue  of  the  previous  discussion  and 
for  a while  the  whole  controversy  broke  out  anew.  Finally,  Libby  tried  to  ex- 
plain her  point  of  view,  and  then  she  apologized  for  having  wasted  class  time 
on  the  issue.  In  her  interview  she  said,  "The  class  was  annoyed  with  me.  They 
thought  I talked  too  much,"  Mr,  B tried  to  protect  Libby  from  feeling  guilty 
about  the  discussion  by  saying,  "It  wasn't  bad  that  it  was  confusing."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  want  the  discussion  to  continue,  so  he  began  to  lecture. 

Libby  participated  in  session  24  by  offering  an  interpretation  of  a dream 
of  a tree  in  a hole  as  penis  envy.  The  class  got  very  anxious  at  this  inter- 

pretation, and  Doug  resisted  that  as  the  sole  interpretation.  Mr.  B was  forced 
to  accept  Doug's  resistance  rather  than  to  reinforce  Libby's  contribution, 
particularly  because  Doug  was  to  be  the  discussant  that  day.  Libby  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  class  discussions  again  until  session  29,  at  which  time  she  expressed 

distress  about  the  hour  exam, 

i 

That  series  of  events  should  explain  Libby's  membership  in  cluster  three. 

She  was  a capable  student,  involved  in  the  material,  and  willing  to  offer  her 
opinions.  Unfortunately,  the  class  was  not  ready  to  move  as  quickly  as  she 

was.  Mr.  B felt  obligated  to  put  his  energy  into  protecting  or  encouraging 

the  students  who  were  less  advanced  or  less  comfortable.  In  some  cases, 
students  clearly  communicated  discouragement  or  apprehension  at  her  openness. 
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Libby  dropped  out  as  an  active  participant  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  term,  but  she  reentered  in  the  last  week.  In  session  39-41  Libby  joined 
the  second  student  enactment  period.  She  was  able  to  express  concern  about 
the  material  and  to  be  supported  by  a male  student  in  that  concern.  Later 
she  was  able  to  offer  support  to  a distressed  male  student  by  putting  the 
notion  of  determinism  into  perspective  so  that  it  did  not  imply  an  absence 
of  freedom  of  choice.  When  the  other  students  were  ready  for  honest  inter- 
action about  issues  without  being  pressed  to  relate  to  Hr.  B or  to  struggle 
over  control,  Libby  was  an  effective  group  member.  Earlier,  however,  she 
was  a threat  to  many  students  and  a source  of  discouragement  to  Mr.  B because 
he  saw  that  he  was  allowing  her  to  slip  away. 

In  her  interview  it  was  clear  that  Libby  had  made  the  distinction  between 
Mr . B's  acceptance  of  her  and  the  class0 s unwillingness  to  work.  About  Mr.  B 
she  said,  "He  never  gets  aggravated  with  people  who  interrupt.  Nobody  feels 
deprived  or  lacks  attention.  He  is  interested  in  everybody.  My  English  teacher 
laughs  at  all  our  opinions.  Mr.  B never  laughs  at  us."  Mr.  B had  equally 
good  things  to  say  about  Libby;  "Libby  is  bright,  sharp,  creative,  aware, 
perceptive,  intelligent,  spontaneous.  I can't  respond  to  her.  She°s  just 
gotten  it,  and  I have  nothing  more  to  add."  Mr.  B saw  a comparison  of  Curt 
and  Libby  as  the  conflict  between  working  with  the  structure  and  "going 
beyond".  Perhaps  we  can  say  that  Mr.  B°s  decision  to  work  with  the  structure 
may  mot  have  allowed  him  to  give  much  to  those  who  were  ready  to  "go  beyond" , 
but  at  least  it  allowed  students  like  Libby  the  freedom  to  move  and  interact 
within  that  structure. 


MARY  - Cluster  Seven 

We  have  already  pointed  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  term  as  a period  when 
Mr.  B was  becoming  increasingly  comfortable  with  his  role  by  maintaining  a more 
formal,  distant  relationship  with  the  students.  At  the  same  time,  student 
discouragement  ended,  although  there  was  still  a residue  of  hostility  and  dis- 
tress expressed  by  the  students  in  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  course  mat“ 
erial.  Mary  was  one  of  the  students  who  worked  hard  during  this  period  to  es™ 
tablish  a satisfying  relationship  with  Mr.  B.  Mr.  B's  efforts  at  distancing 
himself  made  her  uncomfortable  and  she  tried  to  find  a way  to  move  closer. 

A real  conflict  in  needs  can  be  seen  in  this  relationship  between  Mary 
and  Mr.  B.  Mary  wanted  to  have  a feeling  of  personal  closeness,  or  intimacy, 
with  Mr.  B.  Her  remarks  in  class  were  very  dependent.  She  continually  looked 
to  Mr.  B as  the  person  who  would  know  the  "real"  answer  in  the  case  of  an  argu- 
ment. In  her  interview,  Mary  complained  that  in  session  22,  when  the  argument 
arose  about  mothers  working  ,"Mr.  B didn't  say  who  was  right."  Me.  B on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  concerned  about  dependent  students.  They  represented  a 
threat,  a drain  on  his  energy.  As  he  described  a relationship  with  another 
student  in  the  class,  its  application  to  Mary  seemed  obvious.  "He  thinks 
I9m  concerned  about  his  welfare.  The  more  I talk  to  him,  the  less  I should 
be  talking.  I wouldn°t  want  to  move  beyond  feelings  relevant  to  the  class. 
Maybe  I should  pull  back  a shade." 

The  other  source  of  conflict,  beside  Mary's  need  for  closeness,  was  her 
willingness  to  attribute  great  power  to  Mr.  B.  In  session  30,  after  the  movie 
failed  to  arrive,  Mary  asked  Mr.  B.if  he  would  psychoanalyze  those  students 
who  stayed.  Mary  also  felt  a lot  of  anger  toward  Mr.  B when  he  failed  to 
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We  described  the  final  quarter  of  the  term  as  a period  ©f  productivity, 
consent,  and  low  discouragement  for  the  students.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  students  continued  to  express  distress  during  this  period,  particularly 
around  the  issue  of  the  final  exam.  Nonetheless  it  seemed  appropriate  to  choose 
a student  who  emerged  as  competent  and  self-assured  as  the  final  group  mem  @r 
to  be  discussed. 

In  session  27 9 Mr.  B asked  for  a discussant  to  cover  the  book  The  Magic 
Years  by  Selma  Fraiberg.  He 'asked  for  volunteers  but  no  one  offered.  Then 
he  asked  Todd,  who  had  promised  to  be  a discussant  some  time,  but  Todd  refused. 
Finally  he  asked  Eve  who  fluttered  and  got  very  anxious,  but  finally  agreed  to 
do  it.  Her  discussion  followed  the  meeting  when  the  movie  did  not  come,  and 
the  class  was  eager  to  interact.  Eve  focused  on  the  issue  of  punishment  and 
its  relationship  to  guilt.  At  one  point,  Mr.  B took  over  the  discussion  and 
Eve  began  to  disagree  with  him.  Perry  had  begun  to  argue  that  children  are 
born  with  guilt;  they  do  not  heed  to  be  taught  it.  Eve  tried  to  show  him  how 
he  was  wrong.  When  he  recognized  his  error,  she  assumed  Mr.  B's  style  o 
saying  that  he  was  not  completely  wrong.  Another  issue  Eve  opened  up  for  dis- 
cussion was  the  development  of  sex  role  identity.  Katy  offered  a persona  . 
example  of  this  issue  by  describing  the  relationship  her  father  had  with  his 
siblings.  Eve  began  to  analyze  this  example  in  terms  of  Katy0s  father  s feelings 
about  women  when  Mr.  B stepped  in  rather  anxiously,  to  change  the  subject. 

Eve  was  naively  comfortable  during  this  last  period  in  the  class.  She 
felt  free  to  ask  whatever  questions  of  Mco  B she  wished,  sometimes  without 
thinking  of  the  position  it  put  Mr.  B in.  In  session  35  during  which  Mr.  B 
was  discussing  therapy.  Eve  asked,  "Would  we  all  need  therapy?  She  had  a 
tendency  to  break  in  to  Mr.  B's  rather  independent  monologues  to  ask  a personal 
question.  In  session  36  Mr.  B was  trying  to  define  normality  when  Eve  asked, 
"Are  you  saying  that  bad  migraines  are  a neurotic  symptom?"  Mr.  B always 
responded  to  these  efforts  by  avoiding  the  specific  examples,  moving  to  a more 
general  level  of  response.  His  message  was  always  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
use  personal  examples,  even  when  the  nature  of  the  issue  would  have  made  per* 
sonal  examples  appropriate.  Eve  was  in  no  way  sensitive  to  this  concern  on 
Mr.  B® s part.  Out  of  her  own  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  kind  of  problems 
raised  in  the  course,  she  regularly  touched  on  one  of  Mr.  B's  conflicts. 


In  a certain  way,  on®  might  see  parallels  between  Mary  and  Eve.  Yet 
Eve's  progress  through  the  course  was  considerably  more  satisfying  to  her  an 
to  Mr.  B than  was  Mary’s.  Eve  described  her  early  anxiety  about  the  course 
and  about  her  own  ability  in  her  interview.  "At  first  I was  so  afraid  to  say 
anything.  I came  up  here  and  I thought  I would  flunk  out."  That  she  changed 
from  low  self  esteem  to  a feeling  of  being  comfortable  in  the  class,  on 
an  equal  level  with  the  other  students  and  unafraid  to  be  herself,  is  undeniable 
evidence  of  personal  growth.  One  very  likely  reason  for  this  successful  ex- 
perience  is  Eve's  willingness  to  enlist  Mr.  B»s  support.  She  went  to  him  early 
in  the  term  "because  (she)  didn't  knew  what  was  coming  off.  She  did  well  on 

the  first  quiz  and  she  felt  a sense  of  improvement  in  her  ability  to  deal  with 
the  material.  She  was  also  convinced  of  Mr.  B's  concern  for  her.  He  knows 
that  I®m  trying  a lot."  Further,  her  notion  about  Mr.  B®s  concern  was  well  founoe 
In  his  interview  after  Eve’s  report  he  said  that  he  was  "alert  to  having  to 
support  her."  He  felt  her  anxiety  during  the  whole  class  period  and  he  tried  to 

let  her  know  that  she  could  count  on  him. 
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It  seemd  that  Eve°s  kind  of  dependence  did  not  anger  or  frighten  Mr.  B. 

Eve  was  a bit  helpless  at  first  but  she  was  not  challenging.  She  was  very 
open  about  her  anxiety  and  about  her  feelings  of  low  self  esteem.  She  came  to 
Mr.  B for  help  but  she  did  not  pressure  him  into  giving  it.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  B might  very  well  have  felt  some  obligation  to  aid  Eve  because  of 
the  way  he  responded  to  her  very  early  in  the  term.  In  a desperate  effort  to 
explain  the  difference  between  classical  and  operant  conditioning  in  session  7, 
Mr.  B pretended  to  teach  Eve  to  read.  "Whatever  Eve  did,  I would  says  'Very 
good.  Eve.'  Even  if  Eve  threw  erasers  at  me,  I would  says  'Very  good,  Eve.'" 
Throughout  that  exhibition.  Eve  sat  practically  motionless,  having  no  part  in 
the  example  at  all.  Afterward,  Mr.  B felt  badly  about  having  used  her  so 
directly  in  such  an  uncomplimentary  example.  In  any  case,  that  incident  did 
not  discourage  Eve,  and  it  may  have  increased  Mr.  B°s  commitment  to  helping  her. 

The  most  important  part  of  Eve°s  development  during  the  semester  was 
her  ability  to  look  critically  at  herself.  Her  confidence  in  Mr.  B,  in  his 
motives  and  in  his  concern  for  the  students,  allowed  her  to  see  her  own  part- 
icipation in  the  class  in  a new  light.  In  the  last  session,  when  Mr<>  B was 
apologizing  for  the  lack  of  clarity  and  structure.  Eve  tried  to  tell  him  that 
the  technique  had  been  successful.  "It  gave  me  a chance  to  see  my  own  dependence 
and  to  know  how  bad  it  is,  I'm  glad  to  have  seen  it."  In  that  comment  Mr.  B5s 
decision  to  change  the  format  was  justified.  Eve  represented  the  successful 
integration  of  task  involvement  and  emotional  sensitivity  that  Mr.  B had  hoped 
for  but  had  been  unable  to  manage  with  the  entire  class.  It  seems  that  his 
personal  support  outside  of  class  and  Eve's  willingness  to  invest  in  this  ex- 
perience allowed  her  to  grow  in  a way  that  was  only  reflected  in  fragments  for 
the  rest  of  the  class. 


We  have  looked  closely  at  six  students  from  five  of  the  $even  clusters. 

These  students  are  a small  example  of  the  varied  demands  made  upon  Mr0  B through- 
out the  course,  demands  for  colleagueship , for  expertise,  for  strength,  for 
affection  and  for  support.  Further,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  needs  of  dif- 
ferent students  emerge  at  different  periods  in  the  semester.  Sometimes  Mr.  B 
was  able  and  willing  to  respond  to  those  needs,  sometimes  he  was  unwilling,  and 
sometimes  willing  but  unable.  Students  like  Doug  and  Mary,  who  had  continuing 
needs  for  a strong,  controlling  authority  and  who  were  jealous  of  the  other 
students,  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  their  personal  relationships  with 
Mr.  B0  Nonetheless,  they  did  grow  to  appreciate  what  Mr,  B was  trying  to  do 
with  the  class.  The  challenge  to  Mr.  B's  competence,  and  legitimacy  which  was 
presented  by  Curt,  was  not  so  devastating  or  destructive  as  constant  demands 
for  control  and  nurturance.  Curt  and  Mr.  B were  able  to  work  out  a kind  of 
mutual  respect  that  went  past  the  stereotyping  in  which  they  both  engaged  early 
in  the  semester.  The  greatest  successes,  perhaps,  were  with  students  like 
Eve  who  trusted  Mr.  B and  could  exchange  their  support  of  him  for  his  support 
of  them.  The  interaction  between  Mr.  B and  these  students  had  a friendly,  but 
not  intimate  quality.  These  students  did  not  challenge  Mr.  B intellectually, 
nor  did  they  press  him  about  his  authority.  They  accepted  his  goals  and  tried 
to  reach  them. 

The  most  unclear  and  incomplete  relationships  were  those  between  Mr.  B 
and  Lou  and  Libby.  These  students,  and  others  like  them,  were  left  to  struggle 
through  very  much  on  their  own.  Mr.  B felt  that  he  had  no  more  to  give  them, 
but  perhaps  that  was  due  to  the  kind  of  demands  that  the  more  dependent  or  angry 
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students  made  on  him.  Because  of  Mr.  B's  own  doubts  about  how  much  authority 
he  ought  really  to  have  asserted,  claims  for  control  or  threats  of  subversion 
of  his  control  demanded  a lot0  of  his  energy.  Students  whose  needs  were  simple, 
who  required  some  trust  and  some  freedom  to  become  engaged,  did  very  well. 
Students  like  Lou  who  were  able  to  interact  in  a well-defined  role  without 
dealing  with  their  various  conflicting  needs  became  trapped  into  that  role  and 
were  never  known  any  more  authentically.  Students  like  Libby,  who  were  willing 
to  move  quite  far  with  the  material,  but  who  were  also  sensitive  to  conflicting 
responses  from  Mr.  B and  the  students,  were  likely  to  withdraw.  In  some  other 
class,  where,  the  emphasis  was  on  another  style  of  interaction  and  other  tasks, 
perhaps  tjiese  students  would  have  been  central  class  leaders  and  students  like 
Curt  or  Doug  would  have  been  passed  by  with  a minimum  of  attention. 

The  study  of  group  B has  provided  a detailed  description  of  Mr.  B’s  use 
of  a wide  range  of  strategies  to  create  a comfortable  role  for  himself  in  the 
classroom.  The  study  also  focused  on  the  interactions  between  Mr.  B and 
several  students  in  their  joint  efforts  to  satisfy  both  task  and  affect  goals. 
Mr.  B's  tendency  to  move  rapidly  from  one  strategy  to  another  engaged  most  of 
the  students  in  the  task  goals.  However,  his  shifting  of  roles  caused  Mr.  B 
a great  deal  of  emotional  stress  and  forced  him  and  many  of  the  students  into 
role  rather  than  personal  relationships.  Nonetheless,  Mr„  B's  style  served  the 
class  as  a model  for  flexibility,  openness  and  compromise  which  allowed  the 
students  to  develop  into  an  accepting,  supportive  group,  able  to  deal  intel- 
ligently with  difficult  issues  and  to  express  emotional  responses  to  those 
issues,  without  feeling  self-conscious  or  belittled. 

The  uniqueness  of  Mr.  B's  style  and  the  individuality  of  the  students 
described  here  gain  in  depth  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  concerns  and 
conflicts  common  to  all  four  classes.  One  might  wonder  if  the  issues  of 
student  distress,  Mr.  B's  role  dissatisfaction  or  the  struggle  between  needs 
for  control  and  values  of  independence  create  the  same  interactions  between 
the  students  and  the  teacher  in  the  other  three  groups.  What  are  the  skills 
a teacher  brings  to  the  class  that  might  facilitate  dealing  with  early  mis- 
trust or  prevent  the  persistence  of  student  discouragement?  To  what  extent  are 
periods  of  anger  or  exhibition  necessary  in  order  for  work  to  take  place?  Do 
all  teachers  use  control  destructively  as  well  as  constructively?  In  chapter 
seven,  these  and  other  questions  about  the  general  process  of  group  develop- 
ment in  the  classroom  will  be  considered. 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  Classroom 


Now  that  we  have  presented  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  developmental 
history  of  two  classrooms  (in  Chapters  Three  and  Six)  it  would  be  interesting 
to  widen  our  perspective  once  again  to  include  all  four  of  the  classes  in  our 
sample.  The  kind  of  questions  we  wish  to  ask  ourselves  are:  Are  there  uni- 

formities in  the  way  teachers  alter  the  stresses  they  place  on  various  aspects 
of  their  roles  as  the  term  proceeds?  Do  the  members  of  the  various  student 
clusters  have  their  periods  of  greatest  Enactment  at  similar  phases  in  the 
development  of  all  classes?  Can  we  find  meaningful  similarities  m the  develop- 
mental patterns  of  all  the  classes? 

Each  classroom,  of  course,  has  its  own  peculiarities.  There  are  the  various 
teaching  styles  and  personal  histories  of  the  individual  teachers,  the  differ- 
ences in  composition  of  the  group  of  students,  the  variations  in  the  structures 
the  teachers  impose  on  the  classroom  situation,  and  even  such  realities  as  the 
time  of  day  at  which  the  class  is  scheduled  to  meet.  Also  to  the  point  is  the 
relative  success  of  some  classes  in  the  eyes  of  their  participants  and  the  rela- 
tive failure  of  others.  However,  our  hope  is  that  if  we  may  somehow  transcend 
such  unique  circumstances  as  Mr.  A's  mid-term  desertion  of  his  class  while  he 
participated  in  a civil  rights  march,  Mr.  B's  particular  problems  in  dealing 
with  a cynical  older  student,  or  the  fact  that  Mr.  B gave  four  hour  exams  to 
Mr  D's  one,  we  will  be  able  to  delineate  a few  developmental  trends  common  to 
the  classes.  In  a sense,  we  are  looking  for  some  of  the  common  themes  around 
which  the  individual  classes  create  their  own  unique  variations. 

One  aid  in  this  search  is  the  category  scoring  of  single  sessions,  com- 
bining all  student  acts  on  the  one  hand  and  all  teacher  acts  on  the  other. 

First,  it  was  determined  what  percentage  of  the  total  acts  fell  into  each  of 
the  sixteen  member- leader  categories.  This  array  of  percentages  was  then  con- 
verted into  factor  scores,  seven  for  teacher  and  seven  for  class  for  each  in- 
dividual session.  Finally,  these  scores  were  standardized  within  each  of  the 
four  classrooms  so  that  they  would  have  a mean  of  zero  and  a standard  deviation 
of  one  for  each  of  the  classrooms.  This  strategy  serves  to  obscure  differences 
between  classes  in  the  total  frequency  of  a given  piattern  and  allows  us  an  easy 
comparison  between  developmental  trends  in  the  four  classrooms. 

When  we  plot  for  each  classroom  the  fourteen  factor  curves  from  the  data 
as  prepared  above,  we  are  first  struck  by  the  wide  swings  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, and  it  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  major  developmental  trends  do  not 
fully  determine  the  events  in  a single  session.  Various  events,  such  as  the 
handing  out  of  an  assignment,  the  surfacing  of  some  issue  which  is  particularly 
important  to  an  individual  student,  or  the  teacher’s  depressed  mood  deriving 


from  some  problem  external  to  the  class  caused  many  deviations  which  do  not  re- 
flect the  dominant  momentum  of  long-term  trends  during  that  period.  An  addi- 
tional process  which  often  causes  such  swings  is  the  teacher's  occasional  tend- 
ency to  try  to  balance  the  extremes  of  one  session  by  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme in  the  next. 

Despite  these  short-term  swings,  the  factor  scores  do  reflect  definite 
developmental  changes.  In  order  to  make  these  clear,  we  have  transformed  the 
data  by  means  of  two  additional  steps.  The  first  of  these  is  the  computation 
of  four- session  moving  averages.  This  operation  consists  simply  of  pooling  the 
scored  data  for  sessions  one  through  four  to  form  the  first  data  point,  then 
pooling  sessions  two  through  five  to  form  the  second  data  point,  then  three 
through  six  to  form  the  third,  and  so  on.  This  has  the  effect  of  smoothing  out 
the  factor  curves  by  muffling  unique,  but  transient,  effects. 

In  order  to  obtain  a still  clearer  picture  of  long,  term  deviations  about 
the  mean,  we  further  transformed  the  moving  average  data  points  for  entry  into 
the  charts  seen  in  Tables  7-1  and  7-2.  In  these  figures,  we  have  giv^n  each 
data  point  which  received  a score  greater  than  +1.00  (that  is,  any  score  more 
than  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean)  the  designation  ++.  Scores  between 
+.50  and  +1.00  receive  only  one  +.  Similarly,  scores  lower  than  -1.00  are  repre- 
sented by  — ; those  between  -.50  and  -1.00  by  -.  Finally,  data  points  scoring 
within  half  a standard  deviation  of  the  mean  are  left  blank. 

The  advantage  of  such  a picture  is  that  it  allows  us  a very  quick  and 
direct  comparison  between  the  four  classes.  Thus,  without  reference  to  the 
actual  height  of  the  curves  during  that  period,  we  can  see  immediately  that  all 
four  teachers  begin  the  term  on  a note  of  higher  than  usual  Apprehension,  that 
this  lasts  longer  in  some  classes  than  in  others,  but  has  dropped  into  a stable 
period  of  low  Apprehension  in  all  four  by  the  fifteenth  data  point.  We  can  al- 
so observe  more  general  trends;  for  example,  while  the  periods  of  occurrence  do 
not  exactly  correspond,  all  four  teachers  register  much  greater  Role  Satisfac- 
tion during  the  second  half  of  the  term  than  during  the  first.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  individual  deviations  from  common  developments,  as  when  we 
see  that  a general  trend  toward  a non- punitive  stance  in  data  points  25  to  59 
is  broken  by  Mr.  A’s  burst  of  Punitiveness  around  point  50.  Such  developments 
are  much  easier  to  discern  once  the  factor  scores  are  standardized  and  moving 
averages  are  computed. 

The  tables  suggest  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  whether  we  can 
find  important  developmental  similarities  across  all  four  classes.  Similar 
trends  arise  at  similar  periods  and  override  many  of  the  individual  differences 
that  are  present.  This  is,  of  course,  more  readily  evident  during  some  periods 
than  during  others.  For  example,  the  early  phases  with  the  near-universal 
loadings  on  Role  Dissatisfaction  and  Apprehension  for  the  teacher,  and  Conten- 
tion, Support  and  Exhibition  for  the  total  student  group  allow  us  to  infer  that 
similar  issues  and  reactions  to  those  issues  preoccupy  all  our  classrooms  soon 
after  their  inception.  However,  differing  rates  of  development  lead  to  a tem- 
poral skewedness  which  obscures  later  similarities.  All  four  classes  exhibit  a 
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TABLE  7-1 

Factor  Scores  for  Teachers  by  Moving  Average  Blocks  by  Group 
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TABLE  7-2 

Factor  Scores  for  all  Students  by  Moving  Average  Blocks  by  Group 
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| conjunction  of  punitive  teaching  with  student  discouragement  some  time  after  the 
| group’s  opening  phase,  but  this  begins  much  earlier  in  Groups  A and  B than  in 
| Groups  C and  D.  Finally,  the  impending  end  of  the  group  again  raises  issues 
l common  to  all  four  classrooms  at  an  equivalent  time  period  and  gives  us  some 
| more  obvious  correspondences  in  factor  development  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
| middle  parts  of  the  term. 
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What  we  would  like  to  do  now  is  to  use  the  most  dominant  trends  apparent 
in  the  tables  to  paint  a composite  picture  of  the  developmental  history  of  a 
typical  classroom.,  To  do  this,  we  must  ignore  for  the  time  being  many  of  the 
individual  variations  which  give  each  classroom  its  unique  flavor  and  concen- 
trate instead  on  the  similar  trends  and  on  some  of  the  processes  which  cause  them 
From  time  to  time,  we  will  pause  in  our  account  to  report  on  individual  sessions 
which  typify  processes  occurring  at  a particular  period,  which  allow  us  to  view 
the  teacher's  actions  in  the  light  of  the  teacher-as  typology,  and  which  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  classes  vary  despite  this  sharing  of  many  common 
trends.  For  simplicity,  we  will  continue  to  lump  all  students  into  one  group 
average  for  the  time  being;  later  we  will  consider  what  part  each  of  the  student 
clusters  play  in  this  drama. 


The  first  phase 


We  start  our  account  where  the  classrooms  themselves  start,  with  the  first 
session.  Our  teacher  sits  at  the  front  of  the  room  as  the  students  dribble  in 
the  door  in  ones  and  twos;  he  waits  for  a full  enough  complement  to  start  the 
class  formally.  Perhaps  he  has  written  his  name,  office  hours,  or  the  like  on 
the  blackboard.  He  is  nervous;  in  a few  minutes  he  will  have  to  start  performing 
before  this  crowd  of  strangers;  a false  move,  he  fears,  may  start  things  off  in 
the  wrong  direction.  He  looks  around  at  his  new  charges,  rehearses  mentally  the 
things  he  will  say,  and  attempts  to  look  calm. 


( 


Most  of  the  students  arrive  earlier  than  they  ever  will  again  during  the 
term.  They  sit  attentively  or  they  slump  down,  perhaps  with  a notebook  turned 
to  its  first  white  page,  surveying  the  room,  looking  out  the  window,  trying  to 
size  up  the  teacher,  wondering  what  the  course  will  be  like.  As  in  any  new 
meeting,  both  parties  take  a rather  defensive  stance,  carefully  maintaining 
routes  of  possible  escape  in  case  of  disaster.  In  the  first  few  sessions,  this 
need  on  both  sides  for  unhindered  movement  will  exhibit  itself  in  a tentative- 


ness of  action,  a tendency  to  hedge  excursions  into  any  one  role  with  seemingly 
casual  references  to  other  possibilities,  a willingness  to  try  out  incompatible 
roles  and  strategies  in  an  attempt  to  find  one  that  is  both  successful  and  com- 
fortable. We  encounter  here  the  most  fluid  period  of  classroom  life,  a time 
} marked  by  a tendency  to  extrapolate  the  smallest  bits  of  interaction  into  momen- 

; tous  portents  for  the  entire  future  of  the  relationship. 

\ 


At  some  point  in  time,  the  teacher  formally  initiates  the  class.  If  he  is 
at  all  like  the  four  in  our  sample,  he  will  start  by  presenting  himself  as  a 
formal  authority.  Apparently,  the  first  order  of  business  is  to  establish 
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control,  to  get  things  moving  on  the  right  foot.  He  introduces  himself,  calls 
the  role  goes  over  the  reading  list,  starts  talking  about  what  he  plans  to  do 
in  the  course  and  what  he  will  require  of  them.  To  a large  extent,  his  major 
aim  is  to  give  the  students  as  many  clues  as  possible  to  what  he  expects  from 
them.  Besides  helping  him  establish  control,  ^strategy  may relax  some of 
the  tension  the  students  feel  in  the  face  of  an  originally  undefined  situat  . 

woven  through  this  long  burst  of  formal  detail,  however,  are  a number  of 
other  strategies  and  messages.  For  one  thing,  the  teacher  is  hopeful  of  pro- 
ducing a friendly,  accepting  feeling  in  the  students.  His  main  a emp 
tering  such  a climate  shows  up  in  frequent  expressions  of  Waimth.  Even 
tells  the  class  how  he  intends  to  set  things  up,  he  constantly  takes  steps  to 
reassure  them  that  he  isn't  the  distant,  demanding  figure  he  may  seem  U,  be; 
rather  he  is  a friendly  person  who  is  personally  interested  in  them  and  is  on 
their  side  His  main  object  here  is  to  enlist  support,  but  he  may  also,  at  this 
early  stag^  be  trying  to  placate  the  hostile  and  disapproving  strangers  his 
more  fearful  fantasies  make  the  students  out  to  be. 

One  outstanding  example  of  such  an  interaction  occurs  during  Mr  ‘ B' s 

sentation  of  the  reading.  "I  wouldn't  buy  Hilgard,  lt  IvereJaa’  ^ ^ 
the  students  "We'll  only  be  reading  a few  chapters  of  it,  and  I m sure  Mr. 
Hilgard  can  get  along  without  the  money."  With  this  statement,  he  distances 
himself  f“m  the  textbook-writing  authority  and  identifies  himself  with  the  stu- 
dents whom  he  sees  as  hostile  and  resents  toward  such  authorities  °ne  impli- 
cation of  such  activity  is  that  the  teacher  is  intensely  ambivalent  toward  the 
students  They  in  turn,  may  sense  this,  and  many  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
laughing" at  the’ teacher ' s early  quips  or  appearing  easily  won  over.  And  indee  , 
although  the  teacher  continues  his  protestations  of  Warmth 
detailing  the  courses'  structure,  he  may  also  display  a variant 
bv  letting  drop  the  implication  that  he  assumes  in  advance  that  the  students 
will  be  slujish  and  balky  in  the  matter  of  meeting  the  requirements  he  sets  for 

them. 

Tn  addition  to  needing  to  establish  control  and  to  impress  the  students 
favorab^The  teacher  also  has  a need  to  get  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  students.  He  will  have  to  understand  them  to  teach  them  e ec  ively, 
there  are  other  factors  involved  as  well.  For  one  thing,  once  the  studen  s 

talking  for  themselves  some  of  the  teacher's  fears  a^out  what^ 

thev  are  thinking  will  no  doubt  be  dispelled.  In  addition,  there  P 

that  the  relationship  might  become  too  one-sided.  Thus  far,  t ^^^-dd°ne 

all  the  talking.  Its  time  to  let  the  students  have  a say  and  become  involved 

through  active  participation. 

Our  teacher's  manner  of  first  prodding  the  students  to  speak  was  to  involve 
them  Tn  a discussion  or  exercise  concerning  the  nature  of  psychology  or  science. 
» A for  example,  set  up  a card  game  which  involved  the  students  in  hypothesis 
ZlttT  tTen  asked  them  to  discuss  what  they  had  learned.  Thus,  the  students 
had  their  first  statements  patterned  by  their  socialization  into  v,  e le 
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psychology  and  the  teacher's  perspectives  on  it.  The  teacher  thus  turns  more 
reactive  and  facilitative  without,  as  yet,  relinquishing  his  almost  total  direc- 
tion of  the  class. 

As  the  students  begin  to  talk  more  in  this  and  the  next  few  classes,  it  is 
obvious  that,  like  the  teacher,  they  too  desire  to  gain  some  control  over  events, 
become  known  and  liked,  and  better  acquaint  themselves  with  the  teacher.  They, 
too  strive  to  find  a confortable  mode  of  existence  in  the  classroom.  The 
students'  problem  in  this  case  is  not  as  acute  as  the  teacher's  though,  for  an 
individual  student  need  not  remain  in  the  spotlight  the  way  the  teacher  must. 

If  a student  decides  early  in  the  term  that  he  does  not  want  to  play  the  sort 
of  role  he  had  originally  planned  for,  he  may  change  his  stance  much  more  easi  y 

than  may  the  teacher . 


The  desire  of  some  students  to  have  a say  about  the  ultimate  direction  of 
the  class  shows  up  in  common  early  tendencies  toward  Contention  and  Challenge. 
Students  engaging  in  such  behavior  wish  to  demonstrate  from  the  first  that  they 
will  not  sit  idly  by  while  the  teacher  assumes  total  dominance  and  superiority. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  happening,  however,  these  and  other  students  are  con- 
tributing  to  large  early  scores  on  Support.  This  behavior  on  the  studen  s par 
appears  to  be  motivated  primarily  by  their  attempts  to  gain  the  teacher  s favor 
and  to  make  their  own  contribution  to  starting  the  relationship  off  on  the  righ 
foot.  Many  of  the  teacher's  expressions  of  Warmth  during  this  period  are  a - ^ 
tempts  to  solicit  support,  and  he  typically  receives  the  desired  response  This 
early  Support,  however,  is  likely  to  be  no  more  deeply  based  than  the  teacher 

Warmth. 


Our  chart  shows  us  two  other  common  tendencies  for  students  in  the  very 
early  classes.  The  major  one  is  the  high  scores  on  Exhibition  found  in  al 
four  classrooms.  Again,  in  large  degree,  this  performance  parallels  he 
teachers’  Warmth  as  a strategy  for  getting  things  off  on  the  right  foot  by 
winning  the  other’s  favor  and  presenting  oneself  as  confident,  likeable,  etc. 

In  the  students’  case,  of  course,  we  have  the  added  factor  of  individuals 
jockeying  for  a favorable  position  vis  a vis  their  fellow  students.  Teachers 
often  welcome  such  patterns  early  in  the  term  for  their  value  m getting,  he 
student  group  talking  and  participating  despite  the  fact  that  the  same  in 
of  showing  off  may  become  a block  to  productive  discussions  la-cer  in  the  term. 

A related  early  trend  for  the  student  group  is  their  low  scores  on  Concealmen  , 
reflecting  an  apparent  willingness  to  present  themselves  openly.  This  would 
seem  to  tally  well  with  a great  deal  of  Exhibition  and  with  the  responsiveness 

mirrored  in  Support. 

Thus  we  have  the  outlines  of  our  picture  for  the  actions  of  the  student 
group  as  a whole  during  the  first  few  sessions.  In  general,  those  that  do  the 
taking  act  very  involved  and  seem  concerned  with  showing  off  their  intelligence 
and  right-thinking  acceptance  of  what  the  teacher  says.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  effort  made  by  some  students  to  show  the  teacher  that  they  are  not 
meek,  powerless  followers,  that  they  are  ready  to  oppose  the . teacher  when  they 
consider  it  necessary.  It  seems  that  those  who  find  submission  unpalatable  may 
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find  it  especially  so  early  in  the  term  before  it  has  taken  on  the  character 
an  established  institution.  Later  in  this  chapter,  we  will  attempt  to  un  er- 
stand  more  fully  which  groups  of  students  are  responsible  for  these  trends. 

As  we  have  indicated,  students  acting  early  in  the  term  seem  primarily  pre- 
occupied with  presenting  themselves  in  a favorable  light  and  setting  up  a socia 
climate  in  which  their  needs  and  abilities  will  be  respected,  concerns  which 
often  eclipse  such  goals  as  growing  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  For  the  p 
poses  of  displaying  one's  intelligence,  for  instance,  old  insights  are  as  use- 
ful as  new  ones,  and  almost  any  argument  or  objection  will  serve  e purp 
communicating  the  message  that  one  is  not  to  be  easily  dominated  As  a result 
of  these  developments,  plus  the  fact  that  the  students  have  yet  to  be  well 
socialized  into  the  teacher's  preferred  methods  of  handling  content  material, 
many  early  student  contributions  seem  rather  off  the  mark  or  unmspire  . ew 
teachers  often  extrapolate  this  kind  of  student  behavior  into  the  wnole  future 
of  the  course  and  despair  accordingly.  As  we  will  see,  this  is  premature;  stu- 
dent  concerns  and  viewpoints  will  change. 

When  we  look  at  the  teacher  factors  for  the  first  few  data  points,  we  find 
that  the  tendencies  toward  Warmth  and  Apprehension  whose  presence  we  note  in 
the  first  data  point  have  been  joined  by  a persistent  Role  Dissatisfaction. 

Sis  seems  to  have  a number  of  causes  depending  on  the  teacher.  _ The  failures 
of  students  to  manifest  greater  task-orientation  m this  phase  is  often  one  sue 
factor.  The  Challenge  and  Contention  which  students  display  may  also  be  par- 
ticularly annoying.  The  teacher  feels  he  is  trying  his  hardest  to  be  warm  and 
competent,  yet  some  of  the  students  seem  obsessed  with  attacking  him  at  every 
turn.  The  result  is  a depressed,  hostile  reaction  which  begins  to  accompany 
and  undermine  his  warmth.  Another  factor  in  this  Role  Dissatisfaction  is  the. 
teacher's  inability  to  find  easily  and  immediately  a 

effective,  stable,  and  ego-syntonic.  Again,  not  blessed  with  the  foresight  ou 
charts  give  us,  the  teacher  may  project  his  feelings  into  the  future  and  look 
forward  to  a whole  term  of  role  discomfort. 

The  reader  might  wish  to  raise  an  objection  here.  If  we  are  discussing 
the  Role  Dissatisfaction  evident  in  data  points  one  through  six,  say,  how 
explain  the  statistics  for  Mr.  C,  who  if  anything  appears  to  have  been  more 
satisfied  than  not  during  this  period.  We  notice  in  listening  to  the  relevant 
tapes  that  one  of  Mr.  Cs  chief  strategies  in  the  first  few  sessions  was  to 
place  a special  emphasis  on  Warmth,  a fact  indicated,  in  part,  by  the  duration 

of  the  Warmth  with  which  he  began  the  term.  His  style  tbr^gh  is  ^encouraged 
stressed  the  roles  of  friendly  ego-ideal  and  reactive  facilitator.  He  encour  6 
the  students  to  talk  a good  deal,  being  very  receptive  towards  most^of  wha^  ey 
said.  That  this  strategy  worked  well  at  first  is  shown  by 

students  in  this  class  to  share  in  the  Contention  and  Challenge  of  their  peers 
in  other  classrooms.  In  contrast,  the  students  exhibited  a surprisingly  strong 
burst  of  early  Enactment.  The  events  of  this  period  developed  a strong  mutual 
“ Ld  allowed  self-presentations  to  take  place  in  a fairly  relaxed  atmosphere. 
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| we  find  here,  however,  as  is  often  the  case  when  issues  which  are  ascendant 

f in  most  classes  are  skirted  or  bypassed  in  one,  that  these  issues  rise  to  the 

?•  surface  at  a later  time,  long  after  they  have  become  dormant. in  other  classes. 

| jn  class  C,  for  instance,  Role  Dissatisfaction  finally  made  its  appearance . at 
f.  data  point  7 and  stayed  high  for  a good  time  thereafter.  Apparently,  despite 
I all  the  mutual  warmth,  work  was  not  proceeding  maximally.  Also. we  find  that. 

I class  C underwent  a period  of  student  Contention  around  data  point  16  which  is 

I unique  among  the  classes  for  that  period.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much,  of  the 
I peculiar  bitterness  found  during  this  period  is  a legacy  of  the  restraint  of 

l Contention  early  in  the  term.  "You  presented  yourself, " the  students  seem  to 

be  saying,  "as  a fair  guy,  someone  who  was  on  our  side,  and  we  went  along  with 
you.  NOW  that  the  test  comes  along,  you  prove  to  be  as  distant  and  arbitrary  as 

■ the  rest  of  them." 

Besides  the  teacher's  early  tendencies  towards  Warmth,  Apprehension,  and 
Role  Dissatisfaction,  there  tends  to  be  movement  towards  greater  Reaction  as  the 
I term  gains  momentum.  Apparently  the  necessity  for  gaining  control  and  setting 
a direction  takes  some  precedence  over  the  teachers  need  to  get  to  know  the 
students  and  to  get  them  actively  engaged  in  the  classroom  process,  for  Reac- 
tion seldom  shows  up  at  the  first  data  point.  A reactive  style  does  tend  to 
appear  soon  afterwards,  however.  In  some  classrooms,  it  is  postponed  for  some 
time,  perhaps  because  the  teacher  feels  his  control  would  be  threatened  or  be- 
i cause  he  feels  he  has  to  give  the  students  some  background  in  the  field. before 

they  will  be  able  to  contribute  productively.  To  the  extent  that  the  first  of 
l these  reasons  is  uppermost,  a long  period  of  Proaction  may  be  self-defeating. 

In  such  a case,  the  teacher  leaves  himself  scant  opportunity  to  compare  his 
anxious  fantasies  about  student  wishes  to  reality.  In  addition,  when  the  teacher 
finally  does  inch  his  way  into  a reactive  style,  some  students  may  be  settled 
in  a deep  groove  of  passivity  while- others  are  more  than  ready  to  seize  this 
opportunity  for  an  overdue  attempt  at  revolt.  Still  and  all,  all  four  of  the 
teachers  do  switch  into  a more  reactive  style  by  the  end  of  the  initial  phase. 


As  we  mentioned  earlier,  we  supplemented  our  observations  of  these  phases 
by  careful  listening  to  individual  sessions  whose  factor  scores  appeared  to 
typify  the  trends  we  have  mentioned.  The  sessions  chosen  for  our  early  phase 
were  the  third  session  from  Mr.  A's  class,  the  second  from  Mr.  B's,  and  the 
fifth  from  Mr.  D's  class.  Since  the  teachers'  role  performances  as  described 
by  our  teacher-as  typology  are  not  directly  measured  by  the  factors,  we  paid 
special  attention  to  this  aspect  of  his  performance  in  scrutinizing  these. ses- 
sions. Hopefully,  this  will  serve  as  a useful  supplement  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  factor  curves. 


i 

I Mr.  A began  his  session  by  asking  whether  the  students  had  found  it  hard. to 

I get  hold  of  the  readings.  This  allowed  him  to  appear  friendly  and  helpful  while 

l also  starting  the  class  with  an  implicit  emphasis  on  his  formal  authority  role 

as  an  as signment- giver . In  response  to  some  student  questions  as  to  how  the 

| class  would  be  graded,  Mr.  A appeared  rather  anxious  and  uncertain.  After  this, 

he  began  to  lecture  about  the  differences  between  "tough- minded"  and  tender- 
| minded"  approaches  to  psychology.  The  lecture  stressed  his  role  of  socializing 
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agent,  teaching  the  students  the  proper  perspectives  from  which  material  is  to 
be  viewed,  and  also  exhibited  Mr.  A's  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  the  lecture,  it  became  obvious  that  Mr.  A was  himself  very  conflicted 
about  this  schism  within  the  field  of  psychology  and  he  became  involved  in  a pro- 
active argument  with  himself  about  which  viewpoint  should  prevail.  This  ambiva-  , 
lence  made  it  hard  for  him  to  express  much  of  the  excitement  or  feelings  of 
competence  that  one  would  associate  with  a.  successful  ego-ideal  performance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  class,  Mr.  A opened  up  discussion  on  the  topic  of 
how  he  might  have  improved  an  experiment  he  performed  during  the  previous  class 
session.  Students  offered  various  suggestions,  and  Mr.  A dealt  with  them  purely 
from  the  perspective  of  the  expert  socializing  agent,  criticizing  them  on 
scientific  grounds.  Most  of  the  students  accepted  this  orientation,  but  those 
whose  statements  tended  in  other  directions  (e.g.,  having  students  use  their  own 
non-scientif ic  perspectives  to  analyze  the  experiment  or  into  an  expression  of 
student  resentment  about  a course  requirement  that  all  students  serve  three  hours 
as  experimental  subjects)  also  found  that  Mr.  A was  more  interested  in  treating 
their  responses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  discussion  he  had  already  set  up 
rather  than  facilitating  the  students  in  any  further  expression  of  their  own 
concerns. 


Mr.  B's  class,  interestingly  enough,  also  began  with  some  questions  about 
the  availability  of  the  readings  and  led  into  a lecture  on  the  values  of. psy- 
chology and  thence  to  an  experiment  which  was  used  to  demonstrate  the  points  made 
in  the  lecture.  But  while  Mr.  A's  expert-socializing  agent  performance  had  a 
monotonous  stability,  Mr.  B,  although  stressing  the  same  two  role  functions, 
continuously  changed  his  role  orientations,  acting  within  many  different  com- 
binations of  the  teacher-as  categories.  This  flexibility  seemed  to  reflect  both 
Mr.  B5  s active  attempts  to  present  himself  as  a multi-faceted  person  and  his 
tendency  to  ignore  or  deny  conflict  by  switching  directions  whenever  it  appeared. 
Another  notable  difference  between  Mr.  A's  session  and  Mr.  B!s  is  that  Mr.  B 
was  able  to  muster  a grea/b  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  Where  there  was 
a conflict  of  values  in  psychology,  Mr.  B emphasized  that  he  saw  both  points  of 
view  as  valuable  and  exciting. 


The  way  Mr.  B handled  conflicts  in  the  field  of  psychology  seems  typical 
of  how  he  handled  conflicts  generally.  He  presented  himself  as  very  facilita- 
tive  in  urging  the  students  to  express  their  own  opinions  in  a discussion  on 
such  matters  as  which  human  drives  are  primary,  which  secondary.  However,  when 
arguments  arose,  he  appeared  to  be  bothered  by  them,  tending  to  cut  them  off  by 
asserting  either  that  both  sides  have  good  points  or  that  there  really  was  no 
conflict  between  them.  As  a result  some  students  came  to  feel  their  statements 
were  not  taken  very  seriously. 

Mr.  D,  on  the  other  hand,  began  his  class  with  a lecture  on  the  topic  of 
conditioning,  stressing  that  the  students  must  learn  to  master  the  jargon  of 
psychology.  Here,  his  performance  as  a formal  authority  was  more  closely  bonded 
to  his  expert-socializing  agent  lecture  than  was  the  performance  of  the  other 


two  teachers,  both  of  whom  told  the  students  not  to  worry  too  much  if  they 
failed  to  understand  all  the  terms  immediately.  His  style  as  he  lectured  in- 
cluded asking  the  students  technical  questions,  forcing  them  to  search  for  the 
correct  answers.  He  also  acted  rather  scornful  if  they  failed  to  produce  the 
proper  response.  As  the  class  proceeded,  student  comments  implied  that  many 
students  would  have  liked  Mr.  D to  stop  stressing  his  formal  authority,  subside 
and  become  more  facilitative  of  their  own  interests.  He  ignored  these  implied 
requests  and  the  covert  battle  of  wills  resulted  in  a halting  discussion  in 
which  the  various  parties  seemed  bored  and  continually  failed  to  understand  each 
others'  statements  well  enough  to  give  any  coherence  to  the  discussion.  Mr.  D 
exhibited  increasing  amounts  of  Role  Dissatisfaction  throughout  the  session. 

We  can  see  that  the  teachers  in  all  three  of  these  early  sessions  exhibit 
many  common  tendencies  Some  examples  are  the  strong  emphases  each  put  on 
socializing  the  students  into  the  viewpoints  and  in  one  case  the  jargon  of  their 
field,  their  common  struggles  to  integrate  various  aspects  of  their  roles  into 
comfortable  classroom  identities,  their  somewhat  apprehensive  avoidance  of  many 
of  the  emotional  messages  conveyed  by  the  students,  and  their  common  lack  of 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  made  during  the  session.  Both  Mr.  A and  Mr.  D 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  students'  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  and  understanding 
of  the  viewpoints  they  presented.  In  Mr.  A's  case,  however,  the  lack  of  student 
enthusiasm  flowed  mainly  from  his  own  inability  to  present  himself  as  involved 
or  confident,  whereas  Mr.  D's  students  became  alienated  by  his  scornfulness  and 
overemphasis  of  the  formal  authority  aspect  of  his  role.  Obviously,  the  concerns 
which  need  to  be  resolved  if  work  were  to  proceed  optimally  would  be  quite 
different  for  the  two  classes. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  classes,  a pattern  had  been  set  up, 
but  its  stability  is  deceptive.  Teacher  Apprehension  is  slackening  as  the  worst 
disasters  fail  to  materialize.  Student  Contention  and  Challenge  also  lessen  in 
most  classes  as  students  see  that  the  teacher  is  not  a totally  tyrannical 
monster.  Moreover,  patterns  of  Warmth,  Support,  and  Exhibition  have  just  about 
outlived  their  early  usefulness.  But  probably  the  strongest  spur  toward  active 
attempts  at  change  is  the  teacher's  persistent  dissatisfaction  with  the  way 
things  are  going. 


Dissatisfaction  and  Discouragement 

At  about  this  point,  we  might  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  phase  during  which 
the  teacher  * s Apprehension  and  his  reliance  on  Warmth  both  gradually  fade  out 
of  the  picture,  but  he  still  remains  placed  well  on  the  Role  Dissatisfaction  side 
of  Factor  II.  The  teacher  has  introduced  himself,  the  class  has  begun  running 
along  in  some  kind  of  groove,  but  the  teacher  is  bothered  by  such  things  as  the 
students'  persistent  tendencies  to  show  off  or  fight  rather  than  work,  their 
tardiness  in  learning  to  employ  the  viewpoints  and  information  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  the  field,  and  his  own  feelings  of  ineffectiveness. 


His  state  of  depression  over  such  factors  spurs  the  teacher  to  attempts  at 
figuring  out  the  reasons  for  these  failures  and  making  whatever  changes  seem 
indicated.  His  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  underlying  problems  may,  of 
course,  be  more  or  less  realistic,  but  they  are  certain  to  reflect  many  of  his 
preconceptions  about  what  is  necessary  for  a good  classroom  relationship.  If, 
like  those  in  our  sample,  he  is  a relatively  new  teacher,  this  period  can  be 
particularly  trying.  Lacking  much  sense  of  the  slow  development  of  classes,  he 
is  likely  to  blame  any  problems  in  the  classroom  on  his  own  lack  of  teaching 
experience  and  may  be  quick  to  see  the  ideas  and  strategies  with  which  he  began 
the  course  as  inadequate  and  make  conscious  efforts  to  erase  their  effects. 


Two  role  performances  the  teacher  is  especially  likely  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  are  in  the  areas  of  ego  ideal  and  formal  authority.  One  of  the  be- 
liefs which  may  affect  his  handling  of  the  formal  authority  role  is  that  the 
problems  the  class  is  having  are  caused  by  the  students'  lack  of  work.  It  may 
be  increasingly  apparent  that  students  arrive  at  classroom  sessions  only  mini- 
mally prepared  to  make  any  intellectual  progress.  To  the  extent  that  the  teacher 
feels  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  he  may  identify  his  own  early  Warmth 
as  the  factor  which  has  kept  the  students  from  taking  his  demands  for  work 
seriously  enough.  "I  tried  to  be  nice  to  them,  " one  might  paraphrase  his  thoughts, 
"and  they  just  took  it  as  a sign  of  weakness.  Now  I had  better  get  tough. 

Tough,  in  this  context,  mean  punitive.  The  teacher  tends  to  start  placing 
increasing  blame  on  the  students  whenever  the  class  slows  down.  "How  many  people 
have  actually  done  the  reading?"  may  become  a familiar  refrain.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  tends  to  drop  numerous  references  to  coining  tests  as  a threat  to 
those  who  are  presumed  to  be  doing  an  insufficient  amount  of  work.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  two  teachers  in  our  sample  who  were  slowest  to  swing 
around  to  a pattern  of  Reaction  were  also  the  first  to  take  to  Punitiveness. 

Just  as  these  teachers  feared  that  students,  freed  to  participate,  might  wrest 
control  away  from  them  and  overthrow  their  goals,  they  also  seemed  to  find 
reasonable  the  idea  that  the  class  was  proceeding  poorly  because  of  student 
laziness  and  indifference. 

Another  cause  to  which  the  teachers  commonly  attribute  unsatisfying  class- 
room interactions  is  their  failure  to  get  the  students  really  involved  in  the 
subject.  This  belief  will  lead  to  different  strategies  for  different  teachers, 
depending  on  which  aspect  of  the  task  of  involving  the  students  they  think  they 
may  have  slighted.  One  guess  is  that  the  students  are  not  engaged  because  they 
haven't  had  a chance  to  participate,  and  this  leads  to  increases  in  facilitating 
and  reactive  styles  for  some  teachers.  Another  is  that  lack  of  student  interest 
in  the  class  reflects  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  teacher.  This  belief  puts 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  acting  as  an  ego-ideal  and  may  move 
him  in  the  direction  of  trying  to  become  a more  exciting  model  for  his  students. 
His  first  attempts  at  this,  however,  are  likely  to  be  of  the  rather  crude  type 
which  show  up  in  the  Display  factor.  The  defensive  stance  of  this  performance 
("You  don't  think  much  of  me,  but  I'm  really  great")  indicates  that  the  teacher  s 
rational  plans  to  use  himself  as  an  ego- ideal  have  been  affected  by  his  unhappi- 
ness over  feelings  of  having  been  rejected  as  a person.  Indeed,  a great  deal  of 
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the  Role  Dissatisfaction  present  may  derive  as  much  from  this  issue  as  from  dis 
content  over  the  status  of  work  in  the  classroom,  and  this  may  also  he  true  of 
much  of  the  hostility  which  finds  an  outlet  in  Punitiveness. 


Another  change  in  the  teacher's  behavior  which  might  help  make  his  energy 
sources  more  available  to  the  students  is  a movement  in  the  direction  of  greater 
independence  and  identification.  And  indeed  we  do  find  two  of. our  teachers 
making  the  important  switch  into  a colleagual  stance  during  this  period.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  D,  there  was  a very  conscious  decision  behind  this  change.  We 
should  note  that  such  consciously  premeditated  changes  are  a hallmark  of  this 
period.  True,  some  variations  in  style  arise  rather  spontaneously  out  of  the 
instability  inherent  in  the  teacher's  impatience,  but  many  others,  such  as  Mr.  B s 
decision  to  change  the  seating  arrangement  of  his  class,  come  into  being  after 
long  periods  of  out-of -class  soul-searching.  Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
such  an  unspontaneous  appearance  of  a colleague  style  as  we  find  occurring  in 
this  period  is  unlikely  to  include  any  real  willingness  to  share  responsibility 
for  the  class  with  the  students. 

Another  point  to  note  is  that  in  his  zeal  to  improve  the  classroom  situa- 
tion, the  teacher  may  find  himself  the  victim  of  new  contradictions.  One  place 
where  this  is  evident  is  in  his  attempts  to  become  at  once  a stricter  formal 
authority  and  a more  effective  ego- ideal.  The  whole  problem  with  threats  and 
Punitiveness  is  that  they  alienate  many  students.  And  yet  student  alienation 
is  the  very  thing  teachers  are  trying  to  fight  with  their  excursions  into  the 
ego-ideal  role.  The  reparation  mixed  in  with  Punitiveness  may  help,  but  not 
sufficiently.  Thus,  the  teacher's  discomfort  is  increased  by  the  feeling. that 
the  measures  he  does  take  to  help  matters  often  turn  out  to  provide  new  hin- 
drances. 

Before  turning  to  the  behavior  reflected  in  the  factor  scores  for  the  stu-  ^ 
dent  group  for  this  period,  we  might  do  well  to  look  more  closely  at  the  teacher  s 
performance  in  one  typical  session.  Mr.  A,  in  session  twelve  of  his  class, 
exhibited  the  kind  of  tentative  and  indecisive  attempts  at  reform  that  mark  the 
most  depressed  periods  of  this  phase.  In  the  previous  session,  he  had  offered 
the  students  alternative  choices  in  the  matter  of  how  they  would  like  their 
third  paper,  an  outline  of  a proposed  experiment,  to  count  toward  the  final 
grade.  The  students  appeared  most  inclined  towards  the  alternative  of  having 
the  paper  count  if  it  would  raise  their  grades  but  not  if  it  would  lower  them. 

Mr,  A had  also  suggested  that  those  individuals  who  wrote  good  research  proposals 
would  be  allowed  to  carry  out  this  research  in  place  of  a final  exam. 

In  offering  students  this  choice,  Mr.  A shifted  into  a more  colleagual  and 
facilitative  role  in  the  hopes  of  spurring  greater  student  engagement.  .On 
second  thought,  however,  he  began  wondering  whether  this  facilitation  might. not 
undercut  his  formal  authority.  Early  in  session  twelve  we  find  him  mentioning 
these  second  thoughts  and  telling  the  students,  "I  think  its  feasible.  After 
all,  I suggested  it — but  consider  this:  what  if  somebody  just  sloughs  off? 

There  has  to  be  some  provision  that  this  doesn't  happen."  And  in  another  state- 
ment opposing  facilitation  to  formal  authority,  he  says  "I  don't  know  why  it 
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couldn't  work  out... If  a proposal  was  good  and  if  you're  really  interested  in 
it,  this  could  be  a substitute  for  a final  examination — subject  to  all  red-tape 
kinds  of  clearances  on  my  part  of  course." 


When  the  students  gave  their  opinions,  they  further  acted  out  the  conflict 
which  Mr.  A had  been  experiencing.  Some  attacked  the  proposal  for  the  manner 
of  grading  and  expressed  their  fear  that  it  would  allow  some  (other)  students 
to  "get  away  with"  not  working.  Others  supported  the  proposal  and  seemed  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  it  was  being  reconsidered  after  being  accepted  during  the 
previous  session.  A third  group  tried  to  find  a compromise  that  would  allow 
the  proposal  to  stand  with  the  added  clause  that  everyone  would  be  forced  to 
meet  some  minimum  standard,  thus  hoping  to  assuage  some  of  Mr.  A's  fears  of  stu- 
dents sloughing  off  entirely. 

During  this  discussion,  Mr.  A pointed  out  that  he  also  experienced  some 
conflict  between  his  roles  of  facilitator  and  expert:  "I  like  the  idea  of  having 

a lot  of  responsibility  placed  on  your  shoulders.  A lot  of  times  I can't  do 
this  because  there's  some  material  I have  to  cover,  for  example."  Nothing  had 
been  definitely  decided  by  the  end  of  the  session,  and  Mr.  A seemed  to  feel 
depressed  and  incompetent.  The  conflicts  he  expressed  at  length  in  the  class- 
room had  kept  him  from  an  effective  ego-ideal  performance,  an  outcome  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  early  session  in  his  class  described  above.  His  final 
statements,  which  presented  him  more  in  the  peer-facilitator  role,  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  his  desire  to  play  ego-ideal.  "There  are  a lot  of  unresolved  issues 
in  teaching, " he  said,  "and  all  too  often  too  few  teachers  make  this  clear  to 
their  students,  and  as  a result  what  happens  is  that  the  teacher  does  not  be- 
come a teacher  at  all,  but  becomes  some  sort  of  mystic  figure  standing  up  here 
holding  forth  on  something  which  he  and  no  one  else  knows  about.  There  s no 
magic  involved  in  teaching." 


The  other  two  sessions  we  chose  as  typifying  this  period  are  detailed  else- 
where in  the  text,  and  we  will  say  little  about  them  save  that  all  three  classes 
portray  the  teachers  as  introducing  innovations  which  were  designed  to  reduce 
some  of  the  affective  arousal  which  was  interfering  with  learning.  For  Mr.  A, 
as  we  saw,  this  involved  a change  in  the  evaluation  procedures  and  assignments. 
Mr.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  restructured  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  class- 
room and  the  pattern  of  discussion,  while  Mr.  C attempted  to  confront  and  work 
through  some  of  the  disruptive  affect  aroused  by  the  first  exam.  All  three, 
moreover,  encountered  some  degree  of  student  resistance  to  the  changes  they 
attempted  to  actualize. 


This  brings  us  back  to  a consideration  of  what  the  factor  curves  reveal 
about  the  general  picture  of  student  response  during  this  phase.  The  first 
thing  we  notice  is  that  student  Discouragement  centers  around  this  period,  fol- 
lowing closely  the  profiles  of  teacher  Punitiveness.  Depression  reaches  its 
high  water  mark  for  the  students  as  well  as  teachers  during  this  phase.  Even- 
tually, attempts  to  escape  this  depression  and  follow  through  on  reparative  guilt 
will  elicit  new  efforts  for  some  students,  but  for  the  present,  the  teacher's 
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assignments  of  blame  drain  much  of  the  students'  confidence  and  energy.  Many 
of  them  have  bceen  making  a considerable  effort  to  impress  the  teacher,  yet  he 
doesn't  seem  at  all  satisfied;  their  hope  of  ever  gaining  his  favor  may  dwindle. 


At  the  same  time,  the  teacher's  guilt  inducing  spurs  students  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  have  really  been  working  as  hard  as  they  might.  We  remember 
that  the  issue  of  illegitimate  desires  to  avoid  work  and  the  fear  of  having 
these  desires  revealed  in  class  were  among  the  chief  causes  behind  the  pattern 
of  Concealment.  A glance  at  Table  6-2  reveals  that  the  openness  of  the  initial 
classes  has  indeed  been  replaced  in  this  phase  by  significantly  higher  scores 
on  this  factor. 


At  the  same  time  that  these  trends  are  developing,  the  teacher’s  manifest 
dissatisfaction  plays  a part  in  prodding  the  students  towards  dropping  many  of 
their  earlier  behaviors.  Support  and  Exhibition  both  slacken  as  it  becomes 
obvious  that  neither  is  enough  to  win  the  teacher's  favor  and  esteem.  And  Chal- 
lenge and  Contention  may  be  undercut  almost  as  much  by  the  teacher's  displeasure 
with  them  as  by  a lessening  of  some  of  the  less  rational  fears  behind  them. 


The  other  developmental  trend  which  comes  to  the  surface  here  and  contri- 
butes to  much  of  the  flavor  of  this  phase  is  the  students'  growing  Anxious  De- 
pendence. The  students  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  teacher’s  demands  as 
yet,  the  term  is  progressing,  and  the  threat  of  exams  and  other  evaluative  pro- 
cedures is  in  the  air.  Discouragement  about  the  effectiveness  of  employing 
their  own  abilities  causes  some  students  to  become  more  anxious  than  ever  and  to 
experience  increasing  feelings  of  dependency.  Unfortunately,  such  dependent 
behavior  is  likely  to  make  the  teacher  more  dissatisiied  than  ever,  a pattern 
contributing  to  one  of  the  more  vicious  circles  among  classroom  situations. 


About  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  this  period  is  that  it  cannot 
last  forever.  The  discomfort  shared  by  teacher  and  students  provides  a growing 
pressure  for  change,  and  although  this  often  vents  itself  in  rather  short- 
sighted and  irrational  attempts  at  resolving  problems,  both  the  students  and 
teacher  are  slowly  gaining  a more  sophisticated  view  of  some  of  the  processes 
which  are  necessary  for  success  within  this  specific  classroom.  The  students 
gradually  learn  the  types  of  involvement  and  application  which  constitute  work 
in  this  situation,  and  the  teacher  gradually  gives  more  of  his  attention  to  the 
emotional  climate  of  the  classroom  and  realizes  the  necessity  for  a number  of 
changes  in  attitude  even  as  he  is  learning  to  shape  his  expert  pronouncements 
to  the  students'  level  of  competence. 

A more  direct  view  of  the  kind  of  classroom  interaction  typical  of  this 
phase  can  be  gained  by  listening  to  some  dialogue  from  this  period  which  illus- 
trates some  of  the  depression  and  fumbling  activity  on  both  sides.  Mr.  C begin 
the  session. 
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Mr.  C: 

"I  have  a ditto  here — not  a problem,  its  a help.  You  have  had 
it  in  terms  of  reading  lists,  I take  it.  It  should  be  picking 
up  by  now.  I understand  that  most  of  you  have  been  busy  with 
[Fraternity]  rush  and  other.... urn,  tensions. 

Class: 

( Roar  of  laughter . ) 

Mr.  C: 

You  should  be  raring  to  go  now.  This  is  a statistics  ditto. 
My  usual  statement  of  don't  panic  goes  tenfold  here.  This  is 
Just  intended  as  an  aid. 

He  leads  them  through  the  first  couple  of  pages  of  the  ditto. 


Mr.  C: 

Page  three  is  probably  the  most  important  one  for  you.  I do 
want  you  to  be  able  to  understand  correlations  and  the  basic 
idea  of  cause  in  correlations.  For  those  who  want  to  go  a 
little  further... 

Class: 

Anxious  laughter. 

Mr.  C: 

Page  5 gives  some  very  good  ideas  on  how  to  proceed. . .Well,  last 
time  we  were  really  flying  through  a very  important  area,  pre- 
natal and  paranatal  influences.  Let  me  stop  here  for  a moment. 
Are  there  any  questions?  Are  you  clear  on  this  behavior?  How 
many  of  you  have  had  a chance  to  start  on  the  third  reading 
list? 

Class: 

(Five  or  six  raise  hands.) 

Mr.  C: 

How  many  have  not? 

Andrew : 

You  mean  start  the  third  reading  list  already? 

Mr.  C: 

Yes.  How  many  haven't  begun  it  at  all  yet? 

Class: 

(Ten  or  twelve  raise  hands.) 

Mr.  C: 

OK,  careful,  because  its  a lot,  it  really  is  a lot.  So  see  if 
you  can  get  going  on  it.  Try  not  to  leave  it  all  for  the  end. 

Carol: 

Will  this  be  on  the  first  exam? 

Mr.  C: 

(Wearily)  The  first  exam  will  cover  all  the  material  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  reading  list.  The  end  of  maternal  deprivation 

Marsha: 


(Anxiously)  Brenner  too? 


Mr.  C: 


Roger: 


r 

Mr.  C: 

I 

t 


Allen: 


You  don't  like  it?  Clear  or  unclear?  Well,  in  all  honesty,  I 
can't  hold  you  responsible  for  Brenner  if  I haven't  covered  it 
in  any  systematic  way  in  class. 


What's  going  on  tomorrow? 

Tomorrow?  Hill  Auditorium.  How  have  those  lectures  been,  by 
the  way?  I haven't  had  a chance  to  pick  up  any  feedback  on  it 

from  you. 

I hear  they're  five  times  better  than  last  term.  But  then  again... 


Five  times  zero  is  zero,  huh?  Well,  five  times  point  one  is 
point  five.  Let's  give  it  a try  a while  longer,  huh?  Why  don't 
we  all  sit  in  the  same  area? 


They  discuss  for  a while  where  their  class  will  sit  in  the  mass  lecture  in 
Hill  Auditorium.  This  reminds  the  teacher  of  an  incident. 

q;  ...Crossing  the  aisle.  We'll  cross  the  aisle,  like  Churchill, 

you  know.  Oh,  you  don't... well  in  Canada,  unlike  here,  a poli- 
tician can  switch  parties  more  easily.  And  Churchill, 
when  he  switched  from  the  Liberal  to  the  Conservative  party,  was 
called  a rat.  But  finally  Churchill  got  fed  up  with  the  Liberals 
and  switched  back  again,  at  which  time  he  said  something  like 
"it  takes  some  courage  to  be  a rat  but  imagine  how  much  courage 
it  takes  to  be  a re-rat." 


Class: 


Mr.  C : 
Herman: 


Mr.  C: 


Jim: 


Mr.  C: 


( Silence) 

OK,  so  we'll  sit  on  the  right  side,  about  halfway  up. 

I think  that  there  are  actually  four  sections,  not  three. 

I'll  put  up  a flag,  OK?  Any  questions  now  about  prenatal  or 
paranatal.  Or  are  we  kicking  a dead  horse?  Shall  we  move  on? 
(Laughs.)  I don't  know,  cause  I got  no  feedback  in  terms  of 
this  stuff  is  great,  its  boring,  pursue  it  further,  review,  I 
understand,  I don't  understand — I don't  know.  Move  on?  Every- 
body? 

I have  one.  On  this  test  we're  going  to  take,  what  kinds  of 
questions  are  they  going  to  ask? 

Oh,  crazy,  crazy  questions. 


But  what?  What  could  they  ask  us  on  this  birth  and  about  this 
child  influence  and  everything  like  that? 


I 
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Mr.  C endeavors  to  answer  this  and  more  questions  following  on  specific 
problems  about  the  topic  and  questions  about  the  test.  He  becomes  rather  de- 
pressed that  the  same  things  need  to  be  explained  over  and  over,  and  one  can  see 
that  he  would  like  to  get  on  to  the  next  topic.  We  jump  about  twenty  minutes  of 
class  time  and  come  to  these  interactions: 


Roger: 
Mr.  C: 


Floyd: 


Mr.  C: 


Yeah,  maybe  you're  right.  I'm  just  not  sure. 

Well,  you're  not  alone.  Wot  by  any  means.  It's  a very  complex 
problem,  a result  of  all  kinds  of  wild  interactions,  and  I m 
only  giving  you  a few  things  to  hang  your  hat  on.  Yes,  Floyd. 


As  far  as  environment  goes  in  the  home,  what's  more  important 
for  IQ,  an  educated  father  or  an  educated  mother?  Do  you  think 

you  could  say? 

You  know,  you're  really  raising  the  question  of  what's  a good 
mother,  and  that  leads  us  to  maternal  deprivation,  (Laugh.) 

What  happens  when  you  don't  have  a mother.  Great  1 Good  transi- 
tion. I take  it  we  can  leave  prenatal  and  paranatal  effects. 
Thank  you  Floyd  (laugh)... I was  just  sitting  here  waiting  for 
someone  to  toss  me  the  ball.  OK,  the  kid  comes  out;  he . comes 
out  with  various  predispositions,  sometimes  with  deformities. 

He  comes  out  into  this  bloody,  bleeding  confusion. . . 


Mr.  C continues,  lecturing  on  maternal  deprivation  from  this  point  on 


Early  Enactment 

This  period  of  mutual  distress  is  brought  to  its  twilight  by  the  sudden 
student  reversal  from  Anxious  Dependence  to  Enactment.  This  striking. change . 
occurs  in  all  four  classes  somewhere  around  data  point  15 . The  question  facing 
us  is  where,  in  all  that  floundering  around,  can  we  find  the  stimuli  for. such 
an  upturn.  One  possibility  is  that  the  teachers  finally  hit  upon  a combination 
of  strategies  and  styles  which  opens  the  door  to  student  independence  ana  iden- 
tifying. As  we  have  noted,  the  teacher  is  likely  to  have  by  this  time  gained 
more  complicated  conceptions  of  what  activities  on  his  part  are  best  calculated 
to  foster  independent  involvement  by  the  students.  The  teacher  may  also  have 
learned  from  his  previous  failures  that  he  must  go  beyond. token  changes  in  style 
and  attitude  if  he  expected  the  students  to  change  significantly  as  well. . 
Whether  by  taking  premeditated  steps  in  hope  of  change  or  by  simply  .feeling  his 
way, " the  teacher  becomes  increasingly  likely  to  find  his  actions  bringing  more 

successful  results. 

An  example  of  such  a successful  change  In  style  occurs  in  Mr.  D's  class- 
room. Mr.  D started  the  term  with  a powerful,  rather  forbidding  stance  which 
funneled  many  students ' energy  into  Contention  and  Challenge  while  effectively 
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blocking  their  path  to  identifying  with  him.  After  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  of  his  class,  Mr.  D for  the  first  time  came  to  the 
perception  that  a less  scornful  and  superior  style  might  have  better  effects. 

The  result  was  that  he  went  into  a series  of  sessions  determined  to  be  warmer 
and  more  colleagual.  His  altered  behavior  gave  many  students  their  first  view 
of  him  as  a possible  model.  Happily  enough,  they  seized  this  chance  and  our 
charts  for  this  period  show  both  Challenge  and  Contention  falling  away  as  Enact- 
ment and  Consent  made  sudden  spurts. 

Changes  in  the  teacher’s  style  are  not  the  only  factor  which  can  unblock 
pathways  to  Enactment  at  this  point.  In  two  of  the  classes,  for  instance,  hour 
exams  were  held  at  about  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  most  students  got  through 
them  without  major  tragedy  no  doubt  restored  much  of  the  confidence  that  was  so 
rare  in  the  sessions  just  prior  to  the  exam.  We  might  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  extra  studying  done  for  exam  preparation  or  simply  in  hopes  of  avoiding 
the  teacher’s  Punitiveness  gave  some  students  the  breadth  of  information  and 
background  they  needed  for  an  enacting  performance. 

The  truly  important  point,  however,  is  not  the  removal  of  the  various 
blocks  to  Enactment,  but  rather  the  readiness  with  which  students  turn  to  this 
mode  of  action  as  soon  as  they  find  a way  to  do  so.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  step  out  from  behind  the  image  of  dependent,  lazy  dullards. 
Besides,  after  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  task  for  a while,  the  paralyzing 
doubts  which  brought  on  Discouragement  begin  to  seem  a little  absurd.  Since 
other  strategies  for  assuring  feelings  of  competence  within  the  classroom  have 
yielded  sparse  results,  students  may  feel  they  have  little  to  lose  by  putting 
aside  their  doubts  and  attempting  to  work  in  conceit  with  the  teacher’s  style. 

A few  students  try  it,  it  seems  mildly  successful,  and  others  follow. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  this  period  of  Enactment  provides  us  with  a pic- 
ture of  the  optimal  state  a classroom  might  attain.  For  one  thing,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  chief  motivation  behind  it  is  a desire  to  overcome  the  images  of 
laziness  and  dependence,  and  the  Enactment  of  this  period  cannot  thrive  for 
long  with  only  these  roots.  It  does  make  use  of  the  students’  independent 
engagement  with  the  subject  and  their  desire  to  gain  knowledge  for  their  own 
purposes,  but  these  are  likely  to  place  low  on  the  list  of  current  motivations. 
For  another  thing,  the  students  have  still  not  been  very  thoroughly  initiated 
into  the  skills  and  orientations  necessary  for  really  fruitful  contributions. 

The  teacher’s  Dissatisfaction  starts  to  trail  off  during  this  time,  but, 
for  the  reasons  given  above,  it  does  not  disappear  completely.  The  teacher  is 
bound  to  be  happier  with  this  performance  than  with  previous  ones,  but  it  still 
is  a long  way  from  being  what  he  would  consider  a truly  successful  class.  A 
feeling  for  the  necessity  to  protect  and  nurture  the  students'  first  real  at- 
tempts at  independence  tempts  most  teachers  to  employ  a reactive,  facilitative 
style  during  this  period.  Unfortunately,  giving  the  class  over  to  student  ini- 
tiative at  this  point  also  has  the  effect  of  slowing  it  down.  The  process 
rather  resembles  that  of  a child  trying,  for  the;  first  time,  to  tie  his  own  shoe 
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when  it  ccmes  loose  on  a walk.  His  mother  till  he  glad  to  see  him  make  this 
advance  toward  self-reliance,  hut,  after  watching  him  fumble  with. the  laces  for 
a while,  she  may  decide  to  do  it  for  him  in  the  interests  of  getting  on  with 

the  trip. 


One  factor  that  does  begin  to  drop  out  of  the  teacher's  repertoire  at  this 
time  is  the  previous  high  loading  on  Display.  This  pattern  was  a popular  one 
while  the  students'  response  to  the  teacher  seemed  cold,  but  now  that  studen  s 
have  begun  making  a gratifying  identification  with  him,  he  no  longer  finds  him- 
self tenmted  to  rely  on  it.  We  also  find  in  this  period  that  Apprehension  as 
plummeted  to  a new  low  in  the  face  of  a new  degree  of  responsiveness  from  the 

class . 


One  pattern  the  teachers  do  tend  to  retain  here  is  their  Punitiveness.  s 
always,  reasons  for  this  will  differ  among  the  teachers.  One  is  that ^ they  sus- 
pect, perhaps  correctly,  that  it  has  played  some  part  in  the  students  attempt 
to  improve  their  work.  Another  point  is  that  Punitiveness  has  not  proved  to 
have  the  feared  effect  of  totally  alienating  the  students.  So  even  as  we  find 
the  teacher  warmly  encouraging  the  students'  tentative  steps,  he  is  also  making 
certain  that  they  remain  aware  of  the  blame  that  would  befall  them  were  they 

stop  making  this  effort. 

On  the  students’  side.  Enactment  is  accompanied  by  persistent  Discourage-^ 
inent.  Even  as  they  make  their  strongest  attempt  to  carry . the  ball,  the  stu  en 
remain  somewhat  depressed  and  apologetic  about  their  ability  to  do  so.  The 
somewhat  dull,  naive  quality  of  many  of  their  contributions  strengthens  this 
feeling,  as  does  the  teacher's  continuation  in  Dissatisfaction  and  Punitiveness. 
We  also  notice  that  the  beginning  of  this  Enactment  phase  marks  the  final  down- 
fall of  Exhibition  as  a student  strategy.  If  lack  of  any  reinforcemen  as  no 
already  killed  it,  the  teacher's  much  greater  response  to  Enactment  decreases 
further  the  chances  that  the  students  will  use  Exhibition  as  a way  to  win  e 

teacher’s  approval. 


Because  of  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  allowing  student  Enactment . free 
play  at  this  time,  this  period  turns  out  to  be  a short  one.  Nevertheless,  it 
represents  an  important  advance  over  previous  patterns  of  interaction.  Wen.  e 
the  teacher’s  dissatisfaction  may  not  have  lifted  completely,  his  despair  abou 
ever  getting  the  class  off  the  ground  has  been  overcome.  And  while  the  stu- 
dents do  not  exactly  have  cause  for  triumph  at  this  point,  they  have  certain  y 
improved  their  position  a good  deal.  Moreover,  they  have  had  a chance  to.  is- 
cover  the  possibility  of  Enactment  as  a way  out  of  the  uncomfortable  stasis  o 
Anxious  Dependence  and  to  gain  some  useful  practice  in  employing  it. 


The  Teacher  Takes  Control  . . _ 

The  early  Enactment  period  continues  for  a few  sessions,  the  teacher  mam 
taining  his  facilitating,  primarily  reactive  style.  After  a certain  duration, 
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however,  the  teachers  make  a more  or  less  conscious  decision  to  step  in  and  take 
a greater  measure  of  control.  The  students’  ability  to  work  independently  has 
been  proven  and  teachers  feel  it  can  once  more  be  called  into  play  at  the  appro- 
priate future  time.  For  now,  a more  active,  intrusive  style  seems  to  be  indicated 

If  the  teacher  is  wise,  he  will  avoid  doing  anything  to  belittle  the  stu- 
dents’ achievements.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the  coach  who  says  good  try. 

Let  me  show  you  one  more  time,  though."  Any  hint  of  "well,  you  had. the  chance 
to  run  the  class  and  messed  it  up— now  it’s  my  turn"  is  bound  to  drive  Enact- 
ment underground  for  a long  period.  An  example  of  a fairly  tactful  transition 
occurred  in  Mr.  B’s  class.  Everyone  had  recently  returned  from  a short  holiday 
which  broke  the  continuity  of  a previous  phase  marked  by  student-led  discussions. 
Mr.  B had  finished  handing  back  a quiz  and  handling  the  inevitable  arguments 
about  the  fairness  of  the  grading. 

I would  like  your  permission  to  close  discussion  on  the  quiz, 
and  I would  like  to  lecture  uninterruptedly,  that  is,  as  a 
departure,  for  about  ten  minues  on  childhood  perception,  and 
if  you  have  any  questions,  1 want  you  to  restrain  yourselves, 
and  make  notes,  or . . . or . . .Yeah,  Jack. 

I have  just  one  request.  If  you  go  too  fast,  can  we  tell  you? 

( Laughter. ) 

(warmly)  Yes,  you  may  raise  your  hand  if  I'm  going  too  fast, 
ok?  The  reason  I’m  kind  of  insisting  on  this  pattern  without 
asking  you  how  you  feel  about  it  is  that  there  is  information 
which  is  critical  for  our  takeoff  for  discussion.  I want  to  go 
back  to  the  passage  I read  from  Look  Homeward  Angel. 

Mr.  B asked  for  ten  minutes,  but  actually  this  interaction  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a great  decrease  in  the  persistently  reactive  style  he  had  employed 
throughout  the  previous  period.  Although  a few  student-led  discussions  were 
scattered  through  the  next  few  sessions,  Mr.  B became  increasingly  determined 
to  change  his  style.  A few  sessions  later,  we  see  him  continuing  his  push 

towards  Proaction. 

In  the  previous  session,  Maury  had  presented  some  material  on  unconscious 
motivation  as  grounds  for  a discussion.  Before  it  was  completed,  however,  his 
presentation  had  been  interrupted  by  two  or  three  students  who  had  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  session  arguing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unconscious 
motivation.  Mr.  B began  the  next  session  by  telling  the  students  that  in  con- 
sidering that  discussion,  he  "was  thinking  that  there  was  some  material  that  I 
didn’t  give  you  that  might  make  the  idea  of  unconscious  motivation  easier  to. 
accept."  After  saying  this,  he  lectured  for  some  time  about  various  indications 

of  the  reality  of  such  motivations. 


Mr.  B: 

Jack: 
Class: 
Mr.  B: 
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At  the  end  of  that  lecture,  he  informed  the  students  about  more  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  progress  of  the  class.  "I  think  the  problem  with  the  discussion 
Friday  was  this,  " he  told  them.  "Maury  was  working  very  hard  to  proceed  from  a 
basic  assumption  of  motivation  and  not  to  question  this.  And  I think  when  we 
talked  about  Freud  and  Erikson,  this  is  the  way  we  have  to  operate  at  first. 
We've  got  to  understand  what  the  person  is  saying,  understand  their  theory. 

Start  with  the  assumptions  and  don't  question  them  to  begin  with.  I think  you 
can  only  effectively  criticize  and  discuss  a theory  after  you've  understood  how 
it  works.  So  what  I view  now,  in  retrospect,  as  a subversion  of  the  discussion 
by  those  who  were — wanted  to  say  'Well,  how'd  we  know  there's  unconscious  moti- 
vation '—that  ' s not  a bad  question,  but  what  Freud  was  trying  to  -do— which  was 
to  work  with  the  concepts  that  were  already  given  to  us;  I think  this  was  sub- 
verting the  purpose  of  that  particular  discussion. . .So  I think  the  points  that 
George  was  trying  to  make  were  very  good  points  and  things  to  come  back  to,  urn, 
at  a later  time.  Therefore  I'm  not  saying  that  these  other  directions  we  were 
taking  were  irrelevant.  I'm  saying  temporarily  they  diverted  working  with  the 
theory.  I'm  not  trying  to  say  this  as  something  that's — it's  not  an  evaluative 
judgment ...  I 'm  summarizing  what  I thought  I heard  people  saying  towards  the 
end— we  were  kind  of,  that  is,  going  around  in  circles.  I don't  think  the  dis- 
cussion was  bad  and  I think  it  highlighted  an  important  problem  that  is  that 
only  after  we've  worked  with  it  can  we  go  back  and  say,  Well,  OK,  we  know  how 
unconscious  motivation  works— so  what?"  After  this  Mr.  B began  a lecture  on 
Freud's  structural  hypothesis,  but  interrupted  it  to  say,  "I'm  really  changing 
the  format  for  a while  to  do  a lot  of  talking,  to  lay  down  certain  concepts. 


Of  course,  not  every  teacher  will  combine  the  feelings  and  strategies  in- 
dicated by  Mr.  B's  actions.  And  indeed,  we  find  generally  during  this  period 
and  the  ones  following  that  the  number  of  correspondences  in  behavior  between^ 
the  four  classes  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  group  s 
prior  history  shapes  a unique  listing  for  each  classroom.  As  in  chess,  it  is 
the  middle  game  which  reveals  the  distinctive  character  of  the  interchange. 
Nonetheless,  all  four  teachers  evince  an  impatience  with  student  progress  along 
dimensions  of  expertise  and  socialization,  and  all  make  moves  towards  less 
facilitation  and  more  lecturing. 


In  general  then  the  end  of  the  early  Enactment  period  signals  a switch  to 
a whole  new  pattern  for  the  teachers:  they  become  formal,  proactive,  and,  for 

the  first  time  move  over  to  the  Role  Satisfaction  side  of  Factor  II.  The  cate- 
gory that  best  characterizes  the  period  is  teacher  Showing  Dominance,  . and  per- 
haps the  key  factor  is  Formality.  The  teacher  here  shuns  a sharing,  indepen- 
dent style  and  opts  for  control  and  responsibility.  With  Formality  and  Pro- 
action both  present,  the  teacher's  activity  most  often  leads  to  a lecture  format 
Student  questions  are  encouraged,  but  more  as  a spur  to  more  lecturing  than  as 
a facilitative  device.  The  teachers  seem  to  feel  confident  that  they  have  some- 
thing truly  valuable  to  impart. 


On  looking  back,  it  is  obvious  that  the  preceding  period  of  student  Enact 
ment  has  provided  the  necessary  springboard  for  this  behavior.  For  one  thing, 
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the  teacher  no  longer  has  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  is  lecturing  at  a 
group  composed  solely  of  unresponsive  dullards  who  like  his  subject  little  and 
himself  less.  The  students  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  involvement  and 
intelligence.  They  may  be  a bit  unskilled  in  dealing  with  field,  but  one  would 
expect  this  even  of  the  most  capable  and  willing  apprentices. 
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In  addition  to  these  advances,  the  teacher  now  seems  capable  of  maximizing 
the  potentialities  of  a number  of  his  roles.  As  we  will  see  in  a moment,  stu- 
dent Contentiousness  has  greatly  decreased,  leaving  the  teacher  free  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  formal  authority  area.  Moreover,  the  experience  gained  as 
the  term  has  progressed  has  given  him  more  competence  in  this  area  and  in  his 
additional  roles  of  expert  and  socializing  agent.  The  need  for  his  aid  in  this 
latter  sphere  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  student  floundering  during  early 
Enactment. 


The  strongest  addition  to  his  repertoire,  however,  is  his  new  ability  to 
make  use  of  the  ego-ideal  function.  At  earlier  periods,  fulfillment  in  this 
role  was  blocked  by  the  students 5 lukewarm  reaction  and  the  teacher  s resulting 
uncertainty.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teacher  senses  that  the  students 
share  his  goals.  For  this  reason,  his  new  excursions  into  the  ego-ideal  realm 
have  little  of  the  ambivalence  and  defensiveness  characteristic  of  his  earlier 
bursts  of  Display.  Rather,  he  appears  at  home  with  the  function  of  offering 
the  students  a vicarious  experience  of  his  own  excitement  and  involvement  in  the 
field.  It  is  little  wonder  that  all  these  advances  snowball  into  a long-postponed 
breakthrough  into  Role  Satisfaction.  This  satisfaction  appears  at  about  this 
time  in  all  four  classrooms  and  is  remarkably  persistent  from  this  point  on. 

Turning  to  the  student  side  of  the  chart,  we  might  expect  to  find  a de- 
crease in  Enactment,  which,  indeed  we  do.  Three  of  the  four  classes  even  dip 
back  into  Anxious  Dependence,  as  if  to  complement  the  teachers  overriding 
dominance.  This  turnabout  on  Factor  I is  not  of  great  duration  in  any  of  the 
classes,  however.  Despite  the  teacher’s  sally  into  dominance  the  class  has 
pretty  much  lost  the  cold,  fearful  aspect  it  once  presented  to  some  students. 
Anxiety  becomes  as  outmoded  for  the  students  as  it  is  for  the  teacher. 

The  other  notable  change  in  the  students'  behavior  is  their  new  high 
loadings  on  Consent.  If  the  Showing  Independence  of  the  Enactment  period  has 
dropped  out,  the  Identifying  has  not.  This  Consent  provides  a great  part  of  the 
base  for  the  teacher's  confident  performance  all  through  this  period.  The  stu- 
dents have  had  to  take  up  a more  passive  attitude,  but  they  seem  reasonably 
content  with  this  arrangement  for  the  present. 


!•  Although  the  teacher's  Dissatisfaction  drops  as  this  period  begins,  the 

I students'  Discouragement  remains  high  for  a while  longer  in  some  classes.  The 

teacher  is  redeeming  his  confidence  through  strong  action,  but  the  students 
| are  unable  to  take  that  path  as  yet.  Also,  students  may  feel  a little  depressed 

over  the  fact  that  the  teacher  felt  the  need  to  take  over  and  steer  them  out  of 
I the  doldrums.  Even  though  they  identify  with  him,  they  cannot  help  but  feel  a 

1 bit  upstaged  by  the  potency  of  his  performance. 


1 


An  example  of  the  kind  of  relaxed,  effective  performance  we  find  some  of 
the  teachers  giving  as  they  hit  their  stride  daring  this  stage  is  session  25 
of  Mr.  C's  class.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  a problem  arose  in  that 
Mr.  C had  forgotten  to  bring  some  mimeographed  material  to  class,  but  he  quickly 
suggested  a solution  in  a casual,  friendly  manner.  Then  he  began  to  lecture 
on  the  work  of  Piaget,  in  a very  energetic,  enthusiastic  manner:  "Piaget  is  to 
psychology  now  what  Freud  was  fifty  years  ago.  That  kind  of  depth,  thinking 
a real  trail-blazer.  And  it's  very  clear  that  movement  in  the  field  now  is  very 
much  along  his  lines."  As  his  lecture  continued,  students  occasionally  ques- 
tioned him.  Their  questions  were  notably  useful  in  clarifying  the  lecture  and 
tying  it  to  other  material  that  had  been  covered  in  the  course,  and. Mr.  C often 
began  his  replies  with  compliments  on  the  intelligence  of  the  question. 


To  illustrate  the  idea  that  a child  lacks  the  ability  for  empathy,  Mr.  C 
gave  the  following  examples:  "What  do  I do  in  the  classroom?  I see  what  I get 
across  by  watching.  I take  a person  and  I throw  myself  into  that  person.  I 
become  you  and  I listen  to  myself  lecture  in  class  and  I try  to  understand  what 
Mr.  C is  saying.  Or,  like  when  it  comes  to  exams  you  put  yourself  in  my  posi- 
tion and  try  to  psych  out  what  I'm  going  to  ask.  You  see  a child  can  t do 
this..."  In  this  one  example,  Mr.  C managed  to  blend  effective  performances  in 
almost  all  of  his  roles.  The  general  tenor  of  the  lecture,  of  course,  is^an 
expert  one,  with  overtones  of  socializing  students  into  new  viewpoints  ana 
methodologies  for  studying  the  field.  In  his  onrushing  enthusiasm  and  in  his 
taking  an  example  from  the  immediate  classroom  situation  upon  which  to  demon- 
strate the  theory,  he  demonstrates  the  excitement  and  relevance  the  subject 
holds  for  him,  thus  providing  himself  as  an  ego-ideal  for  the  students.  The 
fact  that  he  can  use  the  matter  of  examinations  as  an  example  demonstrates  that 


he  feels  little  of  his  previous  ambivalence  about  presenting  himself  a formal 
authority.  Finally,  his  personal  revelation  about  how  he  lectures  catapults 
him  out  of  a frozenly  formal  role  and  makes  him  into  more  of  a peer  for  the 

students. 


One  dividend  of  this'  period  is  that  mutual  trust  between  the  teacher  and 
the  students  tend  to  spiral  upward  all  through  it.  Both  parties  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  than  in  earlier  stages,  and  there  is  an  awareness 
that  each  now  holds  a degree  of  respect  for  the  other.  Of  course,  this  is  more 
true  of  some  classes  than  others.  In  some  classes,  for  example,  this  trust  may 
have  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  teacher's  implied  belittling  of  the  value 
of  student  contributions  during  his  switch  to  proactive  Formality  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Enactment  period. 


As  we  have  mentioned,  divergences  among  classes  are  on  the  increase  during 
the  later  periods  of  the  term.  We  could  see  in  our  examples  of  early  sessions 
that  the  personal  attributes  of  the  various  participants  in  the  classroom  helped 
precipitate  differing  types  of  conflicts  in  the  different  classes.  Some  of 
these  conflicts  are  resolved  or  at  least  lose  much  of  their  intensity  as  time 
goes  on  whereas  others  intensify  or  lead  to  new  crises.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
a whole  range  of  relational  issues  which  may  or  may  not  have  found  some  resolution 
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by  data  point  25  or  so.  Has  Mr.  A managed  to  overcome  his  feelings  of  depres- 
sion and  incompetence,  for  example,  or  has  Mr.  D’s  hostility  been  integrated 
into  the  classroom  in  a way  that  doesn't  disrupt  all  student  attempts  at  work? 

Or,  to  cite  some  more  commonly  encountered  issues,  has  the  teacher  realized 
the  potential  of  the  energetic  and  rebellious  cluster  five  people  to  contribute 
to  the  class  or  does  he  see  them  only  as  unwelcome  competitors?  Are  the  teacher's 
moves  to  quiet  the  exhibitionistic  cluster  seven  people  when  they  threaten  to 
run  away  with  the  conversation  deft  and  easily  accepted,  or  do  they  arouse  fears 
of  speaking  freely  in  all  the  students?  Has  there,  for  another  example,  been 
enough  interplay  among  the  individual  students  to  make  them  feel  part  of  an 
integrated  class  or  do  they  still  feel  they  are  in  a group  of  strangers? 


The  questions  we  might  ask  are  numerous  and  the  answers  as  diverse  as  the 
number  of  classes  we  choose  to  study.  Where  few  of  these  issues  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved,  the  class  will  have  little  chance  of  transcending  the 
formal  lecture  format  and  may  even  regress  now  and  then  to  styles  more  suited 
to  continued  work  on  problems  which  were  not  resolved  earlier.  In  some  classes, 
however,  many  of  these  issues  have  been  successfully  resolved  and  this  success 
has  removed  many  of  the  original  blocks  to  classroom  work  and  contributed  to 
feelings  of  competent  strength  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  teachers.  In 
cases  such  as  this,  we  may  find  scattered  late  sessions  where  increasingly 
satisfactory  classroom  relationships  occur. 


Late  Enactment 


As  the  teacher  continues  through  the  lecture  period,  his  trust  in  the  class 
increases  steadily.  The  students  are  less  withdrawn  and  retentive,  they. seem 
to  be  working  harder,  and  their  questions  grow  in  intelligence  and  maturity. 

The  students  for  their  part,  provided  a number  of  the  issues  we  touched  upon 
above  have  been  solved  satisfactorily,  are  better  prepared  than  ever  to  assume 
more  responsibility  in  the  class.  If  the  teacher  thinks  such  student . self- 
reliance  is  worth  slowing  his  breakneck  pace  a little,  he  may  be  willing  to 
relax  his  control. 


His  first  tendency,  in  such  a case,  will  be  to  downplay  Formality  and 
begin  to  act  more  in  keeping  with  a Colleague  pattern.  The  teacher  may  con- 
tinue doing  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  talking  but  he  begins  to  treat 
the  students  more  as  friends  and  equals,  to  tell  stories  from  his  personal 
history,  and  to  adopt  a casual  style.  Dialogue  chosen  from  various  portions 
of  one  of  Mr.  C's  classes  from  this  period  gives  evidence  of  his  shift  into  a 
Colleague  lecture.  We  also  note  the  complexity  of  student  questions . and  the 
teacher's  ability  as  an  ego-ideal  to  give  the  class  the  benefit  of  his  own 
experience  and  make  theory  relevant  to  every  day  life.  The  session  has  begun 
with  a decision  on  when  to  hold  the  next  quiz. 


Mr.  C: 


I don't  feel  any  better  about  exams  than  you  do.  I just  came 
back  from  getting  one  back  today  myself.  I’m  mad  at  the  in-' 
structor  and  everything — I’m  going  to  kill  him  (laugh);  I’ve 
got  an  appointment  tomorrow.  I’m  going  to  yell  and  scream  at  him 
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He  doesn’t  know  what  he's  in  for.  Everything  you  do  to  me,  I'm 
going  to  do  to  him. . .Well,  onward.  Today,  I want  to  tie  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  psychosexual  theory. 


Mr.  C lectures  for  some  time,  answering  occasional  questions. 


Mr . J3-r 


...Later  in  his  career,  he  suggested  that  aggressive  impulses 
become  fused  with  the  libidinal,  or  sexual  ones,  and  play  an 
important  role  in  the  anal  stage . 


Dorothy:  Did  he  say  anything  about  biological  determination  of  these 

changes? 


Mr.  C: 
Dorothy: 
Mr.  C: 


OK,  now  this  is  going  to  represent  a problem. 


Well,  what  did  he  say  determines  going  from  stage  to  stage? 


It  is,  in  a sense,  the  distribution  of,  or  the  locus  of,  sexual 
energy.  Where  it  is  located;  where  it  derives,  its  primary 
sense  of  gratification  from. , . 


He  lectures  further,  explaining  the  concept  of  sublimation. 


Mr.  C: 


So  that's  what  finger  painting  is  all  about.  I used  to  use  a 
lot  of... I had  one  kid  I worked  with,  a seven-year- old  kid, 
who  used  to  like  flour  and  water.  We’d  take  this  big  batch  of 
flour  and  water,  mix  it  up  together.  Then,  what  the  kid  wanted 
to  do — and  I had  no  idea  why  he  did  this — he  would  take  one  of 
those  powdered  brown  paints,  mix  powdered  brown  paint  into  this 
flour  and  water.  Now  obviously,  the  anal  implications  of  this 
were  quite  clear;  this  was  a seven-year- old  kid.  Why  brown 
paint?  Why  not  red,  white,  and  blue?  He  was  just  impossible 
if  we  ever  ran  out  of  brown  paint.  No  other  kind  would  do. 


He  continues  to  discuss  anal  character  types. 


Mr.  C: 


...So  he  said  that  the  three  traits  of  an  anal  personality  are, 
let's  see,  what  are  they?  Parsimony,  that's  one.  Parsimony, 
orderliness. . .Yes,  Herman. 


Herman:  But  that  seems  to  me  to  be  just  the  opposite  of  the  anal  thing, 

I mean. . . 


Mr.  C: 


So  you  say  all  of  these  qualities  are  the  opposite  of  smearing, 
and,  and. . . 
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Herman: 


Wo,  no,  not  all  of  them.  But  some.  Like  orderliness. 

Mr.  C:  Well,  now,  it's  clear  that  there  are  really  two  distinct  kinds 

of  anal  pleasure... 

He  explains  and  lectures  further,  covering  the  concept  of  fixation. 

Mr.  C:  So  what  kind  of  wife  would  a guy  like  this  look  for.  Gee,  I 

see  that  I’m  integrating  a cool  unit  on  mate  selection.  It’s 
not  really  like  that,  believe  me.  But  for  pedagogical  purposes... 
So  he  might,  instead  of  looking  fo-r~a-girl  who  will  help  him 
move  up  the  ladder,  he  might  look  for  a girl  who  can  do  only  one 
thing— -take  care  of  the  kids.  But,  look,  to  get  back  to  this 
oral  dependent  guy.  What  about  the  kid  who  grows  up  with  a 
mother  who’s  always  indulging  him?  Indulging  his  every  little 
need.  And  some  mothers  are  very  seductive  toward  their  children. 
Remember  I told  you  about  Paul?  Wow  clearly  his  mother  had  a 
nice  sexy  relationship  with  him.  Look,  I have  a relative,  who 
is  a big  brute  of  a guy,  he’s  about  six  foot,  very  effeminate, 
and  he  has  various  problems  going  along  with  that,  and  she  just 
indulges  his  every  dependent  bid.  Just  think  of  this  sixteen- 
year-old  kid  crying  because  he  can’t  handle  the  world,  and  his 
mother  cuddles  him,  and  he  puts  his  head  on  her  breast,  and 
there's  all  this  dependent,  sexual... you  know. 

The  lecture  continues,  returning  to  anal  fixation. 

Mr.  C:  So  you  hear  them  saying,  especially  about  the  middle  class, 

that  someone  collects  money  as  a derivative  of  the  pleasure  of 
holding  feces. 

Floyd:  Hasn’t  there  been  some  kind  of  a study  done  to  find  out  whether 

more  successful  people  have  this  kind  of  toilet  training,  or...? 

Mr.  C:  Well,  you  will  find,  you  see;  the  point  is,  that  being  somewhat 

fixated  at  the  oral  or  anal  level  is  not  necessarily  so  terrible, 
because  a little  bit  of  being  anal  is... OK,  like  most  researchers 
who  are  very  systematic  and  orderly,  or  accountants,  for  example, 
have  to  be  a little  bit  compulsive.  Otherwise,  they  couldn  t 
function  well  in  their  job.  So  it’s  quite  functional.  It's  not 

so  bad. 

Floyd:  How  do  you  handle  something  like  toilet  training? 

Mr.  C:  Well,  how  do  you  handle  any  of  these  issues?  You’ve  just  got 

to  be  a reasonable  person.  You’re  asking  me  for  a magic  formu- 
la. I just  don't  know.  I think  flexibility  is  the  key  issue, 
the  ability  to  sympathize  with  and  know  your  child. 
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Floyd: 
Mr.  C: 


Then  I guess  the  main  thing  would  he  to  avoid  extremes, 
Yeah,  I'd  say  so. 


As  the  teacher  moves  toward  a Colleague  pattern,  he  also  finds  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  dropping  his  Punitive  thrusts.  The  students  are  working 
creditably,  and  threats  and  blaming  have  become  an  unnecessary  hindrance. . At 
about  the  same  time,  partly  as  a result  of  this  switch,  partly  due  to  their 
own  growing  self-confidence,  the  students'  Discouragement  trails  off, . never  to 
return.  The  students  have  some  record  of  achievement  behind  them  acting  as  a 
buffer  against  the  loss  of  this  confidence.  Since  Role  Saitsf action  for  the 
teacher  also  remains  high,  the  issue  of  depression  in  the  classroom  has  been 
pretty  much  transcended  as  was  the  issue  of  anxiety  before  it.  The . drop  in 
these  emotions  brings  a concomitant  drop  in  hesitation.  The  remaining  classes 
are  less  tentative,  more  straightforward,  and  they  accomplish  much  more  than 
most  earlier  classes. 


The  other  fact  to  note  is  the  return  of  Enactment  in  some  classes. 

Growing  familiarity  with  the  teacher's  style  and  subject  have  given  the  stu- ^ 
dents  more  potentiality  for  effectiveness  in  imitative  work,  and  the  teacher  s 
switch  into  a Colleague  stance  makes  possible  its  actualization.  This  late 
Enactment  is  evident  in  profusion  only  in  some  classes,  of  course,  and  even 
classes  which  do  reach  this  stage  do  so  only  in  their  best  moments.  Nonethe- 
less, many  classes  have  their  most  successful  periods  during  this  part  of  the 

term. 

The  Enactment  we  do  find  here  takes  place  in  a slightly  different  setting 
from  that  appearing  in  the  early  Enactment  phase.  At  that  time,  we  found  a 
very  reactive  teacher  responding  primarily  as  a facilitator  to  the  statements 
the  students  put  forth,  using  accepting  and  resisting  to  shape  their  output 
toward  greater  socialization.  These  styles  both  reflected  a situation  where 
the  teacher  felt  he  knew  far  more  than  the  students  and  was  acting  as  a guide 
for  them.  The  teacher  also  acted  rather  cautiously  at  that  time,  afraid. that 
any  thoughtless  move  could  severely  harm  the  young  sprouts  of  student  initia- 
tive. 


Now  the  situation  more  greatly  resembles  an  exploration  team  whose  leader 
just  happens  to  know  the  terrain  a little  better.  The  chief  aim  is  discovery, 
and  anyone  who  can  make  a contribution  is  welcome.  The  students  make  use  of 
their  ideas  and  resources;  so  does  the  teacher.  To  this  end,  he  makes  his 
contributions  without  giving  up  his  proactive  style,  and  these  are  paralleled 
by  the  students'  Enactment.  This  picture  is,  of  course,  correct  only  for  the 
best  moments  of  this  phase,  but  no  other  period  comes  nearly  as  close  to  this 

ideal  as  this  one  does. 
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Separation 

Whether  the  classroom  in  its  large  stages  has  neared  this  ideal  or  not, 
whatever  issues  have  predominated  in  this  phase  are  eventually  overshadowed  by 
a new  concern,  the  approaching  end  of  the  course.  An  interesting  two-pronged 
phenomenon  occurs  here.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dramatis  personae  begin  to  with- 
draw from  the  here  and  now  and  take  a longer  view.  The  course  is  not  eternal 
and  all-important,  they  realize.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  few  sessions  usu- 
ally include  an  involving  drive  toward  covering  all  material  possible  and  re- 
solving all  outstanding  affective  concerns  before  the  end  of  classes  and  the 
final  exam# 

The  last  few  sessions  are  notable  for  the  number  of  terminal  reverses  in 
factor  patterns.  This  is  caused  in  part  by  a decrease  in  the  inertia  of  what- 
ever patterns  have  emerged  as  the  group’s  end  approaches.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  a drop  in  the  energy  and  continuity  needed  to  sustain:  .high  work  phases; 
in  others,  there  are  radical  attempts  to  correct  long-term  imbalances  while 
there  is  still  a chance.  Sometimes  there  are  regressions  to  earlier  stages  m 
the  class*  development.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  a number  of  new  phenomena 
specific  to  this  period. 

There  are  great  differences  among  classes  here  in  the  way  in  which  char- 
acteristic themes  are  handled.  One  example  is  the  way  various  teachers  manage 
factors  I and  III.  Mr.  B drops  his  Colleagueal  stance  around  data  point  31, 
lectures  uninterruptedly  for  about  five  sessions,  then  chooses  a reactive, 
Colleague  note  on  which  to  end  the  class.  Mr.  C,  on  the  other  hand,  retains 
his  role  of  Colleague  almost  until  the  end,  then  enters  in  a surge  of  proactive 
Formality  in  the  last  two  sessions  as  he  drives  to  prepare  the  class  for  the 
final.  Both  men  feel  needs  both  to  retain  a Colleague  style  and  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  material.  The  only  similarity  in  how  they  achieve  this  inheres 
in  the  frequency  of  changes  close  to  the  end. 


Three  late  trends  bear  remarking.  One  is  the  sudden  drop  in  Role  Satis- 
faction which  we  find  in  two  classes.  It  seems  that  some  teachers,  toward  the 
end,  shift  their  frame  of  reference  from  the  real  possibilities  within  the 
classroom  back  to  the  ideals  with  which  they  began  the  term.  The  late  phases 
have  been  gratifying  when  compared  to  the  early  ones,  but  the  class  has  been 
far  from  an  unqualified  success.  Now  it  is  ending,  leaving  many  hopes  unful- 
filled. The  enthusiasm  which  accompanied  the  involvement  of  the  late  phase  is 
dying,  leaving  depression  or  even  a sense  of  relief  in  its  wake. 

We  find  a more  common  terminal  trend  portrayed  in  the  rise  in  student 
Unresponsiveness.  Both  students  and  teachers  have  had  an  increasing  share  of 
their  thought  and  energy  tied  up  in  the  classroom  process.  Now  they  must  find 
some  way  to  reclaim  it  for  other  uses.  The  class*  death  is  not  sudden;  the 
participants  have  typically  withdrawn  much  of  their  commitment  long  before  the 
last  bell  rings.  Unresponsiveness,  the  student  version  of  Withdrawing,  sur- 

i.  faces  four  of  five  sessions  before  the  end.  The  teacher,  in  keeping  with  his 

i 
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['  professional  commitment  to  keep  things  going  and  his  greater  emotional  invest- 

| ment  in  the  course,  hangs  on  longer,  hut  his  Withdrawing  also  shows  through  in 

a reappearance  of  high  scores  on  Apprehension  right  at  the  end. 

Even  as  this  process  occurs,  we  notice  activity  of  a different  kind  in  two 
| other  factor  patterns-  Warmth  and  Display.  These  are  linked,  in  the  two  classes 

| where  they  are  most  evident,  to  a falling  off  in  Contention.  What  is  happening 

| here  is  that  teacher  and  students  are  reviewing  the  class*  progress  and  con- 

I gratulating  themselves  on  a job  well  done.  The  work  phase  is  over,  the  dis- 

f tancing  aspects  of  some  previously  necessary  roles  can  be  relaxed,  and  there  is 

I a celebration  replete  with  warmth,  relaxation,  and  triumph.  Interestingly 

’!  enough,  this  pattern  is  most  evident  in  the  two  classes  which  had  the  most 

; sustained  periods  of  the  Colleague-Enactment  combination,  classes  in  which  the 

students  and  teachers  had  managed  to  create  a real  and  satisfying  collaboration. 


Three  sessions  we  chose  from  close  to  the  end  of  the  term  confirm  these 
analyses.  Mr.  B,  in  his  next  to  last  session,  appears  relaxed  and  casual.  He 
retreats  from  his  non-stop  lecturing  of  the  preceding  few  sessions  to  the  more 
reactive  style  he  ha,d  favored  during  the  late  Enactment  period.  The  students 
respond  with  an  intelligent  discussion  concerning  possibilities  for  ego  develop 
ment  in  utopian  societies.  The  session  has  a warm,  friendly  tenor  and  the 
students  appear  proud  to  be  working  with  such  great  understanding  of  the  values 
and  jargon  of  the  field. 


Mr.  A tries  in  his  last  two  sessions  to  transcend,  finally,  his  conflict 
between  his  roles  as  formal  authority  and  facilitator.  He  accomplishes  this  by 
turning  the  leadership  of  the  discussion  over  to  a student  and  withdrawing  for 
long  periods  of  time,  a radical  departure  for  his  class.  The  student  discussion 
turns  out  to  be  enthusiastic,  if  a bit  tentative,,  and  much  of  it  appears  to 
reflect  affective  concerns  springing  from  the  classroom  relationship.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  to  what  extent  the  content  of  the  discussion  does  relate  to  the 

classroom  situation  itself,  but  we  might  remark  that  many  of  the  content  concerns 

appear  to  parallel  events  in  the  classroom,.  For  example,  the  students  argue 
about  whether  Frazier,  creator  of  the  Utopian  Society  described  in  B.  F.  Skinner's 
Walden  II,  is  really  a part  of  the  community  he  created.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  A sits 

silently  at  the  edge  of  the  circle  and  many  seem  to  be  wondering  whether  he  is 

still  the  formal  authority,  or  simply  another  member  like  themselves. 

As  the  session  progresses,  Mr.  A is  inevitably  drawn  to  speak  out  on  one 
issue.  When  his  statement  is  followed  by  silence,  he  seems  at  a loss,  then 
says,  "Wow  someone  disagree."  The  students  appear  to  feel  they  are  in  the  bind 
they  have  been  in  throughout  the  term,  namely  that  they  are  asked  to  disagree 
■with  the  teacher  but  are  likely  to  be  squelched  by  his  defensive  display  of 
superior  knowledge  if  they  do  so.  Mr.  A does  seem  a bit  more  sincere  about 
wishing  to  abandon  some  of  his  authority  to  play  a more  facilitative  role  here, 
however,  and  students  finally  respond  to  his  request  for  disagreement.  Like 
Mr.  B,  Mr.  A seems  much  more  relaxed  than  usual  in  this  session.  Many  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  persisted  all  term  still  haunt  Mr.  A*s  last  two  sessions. 
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Chapter  V-8 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations: 
The  Process  of  Learning  to  Work 


A reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of  undergraduates  who  at  some  future 
date  will  walk  into  a class  on  the  first  day  and  discover  that  their  teacher  is 
one  of  the  eight  authors  of  this  book  would  be  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
thousand.  We  mention  this  because  the  time  has  come  to  view  our  study  of  class- 
room interaction  not  simply  as  a journey  into  the  complexities  of  human  groups; 
we  want  to  know  what  all  this  implies  for  effective  college  ^teaching.  Part  of 
our  hope,  to  be  sure,  is  that  some  of  our  readers  will  sense  the  meaning  of  what 
they  or  their  students  are  doing  in  class;  part  of  our  hope  is  that  other 
teachers  will  be  inclined  to  try  out  other  ways  of  planning  for  or  responding 
to  their  class,  given  some  altered  sense  of  the  needs,  feelings,  and  strategies 
of  their  students.  But  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  give  advice  or  to  be  criti- 
cal when  the  audience  is  not  at  hand.  One  audience  for  our  efforts  to  draw 
implications  from  this  work  which  is  very  much  at  hand,  however,  is  ourselves. 

We  are  teachers  as  well  as  researchers,  and  we  could  feel  much  more  comfortable 
reminding  ourselves  of  what  we  think  we  have  learned  in  the  course  of  this  study 
which  may  be  useful  to  us  in  our  next  classes  than  to  begin  a list  of  "do’s" 
and  "don’ts"  for  an  unseen  audience.  We  invite  others  to  come  along;  we  hope 
what  we  conclude  for  our  own  benefit  will  be  useful  to  others,  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  complicated  enough  simply  to  rearrange  our  data  in  a form  suitable  for  our 
own  consumption. 

A recurrent  question  in  our  discussion  has  been  of  the  order,  "Well,  what 
is  a good  class  period  like?"  or  "What  are  the  high  moments  in  a term?"  It 
may  well  be  that  we  have  spent  so  much  time  attending  to  the  unhappiness,  anger, 
or  shallowness  of  the  students  in  this  study,  and  in  our  own  classes  as  well, 
that  we  need  first  of  all  be  reminded  that  "teaching  can  be  beautiful."  As  we 
sift  over  the  data  and  our  own  memories,  at  least  three  different  answers  seem 
to  present  themselves.  We  are  reminded  first  of  all  of  the  class  period  where, 
regardless  of  whether  the  format  be  lecture  or  discussion,  the  level  of  task 
energy  is  extraordinarily  high.  The  discussion  stays  on  the  topic,  the  students 
seem  especially  attentive  to  the  intellectual  issues  being  raised,  and  one  is 
struck  by  the  low  level  of  distress,  quarrelsomeness,  or  withdrawal.  The  class 
seems  like  a finely-tuned  motor  operating  at  maximum  efficiency. 

The  first  example  of  the  high  moments  is  soon  joined  in  our  minds  by  a 
slight  variation.  The  second  example  includes  seemingly  extraneous  material, 
brief  outbursts  of  irritation  or  uncertainty,  but  one  is  struck  here  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  teacher  or  even  other  students  can  find  the  effective  thing 
to  say,  effective  in  the  sense  that  one  can  almost  watch  the  misunderstanding 
dissolve  or  the  anger  and  distress  become  transformed  by  means  of  gentle  humor 
or  reassurance  or  some  form  of  valid  and  satisfying  responses  to  the  emotions 


involved.  In  a slightly  different  sense  this  too  is  an  efficient  social 
institution,  one  in  which  there  is  a flexibility  about  the  focus  which  en- 
ables the  teacher  and  students  to  spend  time  reducing  potentially  disruptive 
conflicts  and  distress  without  losing  task  involvement  and  capacity. 

We  will  come  back  to  these  two  variations  on  the  high  moments  in  class- 
room discussion,  but  only  after  introducing  a third  variant.  This  candidate 
for  best  session  of  the  term  is  really  quite  different.  This  third  kind  of 
interaction,  far  from  suggesting  an  efficient  and  flexible  task  group,  might 
more  usually  be  called  the  "turning  point"  or  the  crisis.  To  qualify,  at 
least  in  our  view  of  things,  these  sessions  need  to  be  characterized  by  more 
than  a vast  eruption  of  emotion,  although  this  may  well  be  the  case.  Perhaps 
the  contrast  in  marriages  or  other  intimate  dyads  between  prolonged  but  un- 
productive sniping  and  a genuine  fight  captures  some  of  the  distinction,  but 
the  session  in  question  need  not  be  hostile  in  character.  Instead,  what 
seems  to  cut  across  these  sessions  is  an  intensity  of  emotional  engagement 
that  signals  a widespread  belief  that  this  digression  into  non-task  activities 
is  purposeful,  legitimate,  and  necessary.  Over  and  over  again,  as  we  sift 
through  the  important  sessions  in  these  and  other  classes,  we  come  up  with 
periods  of  quite  minimal  task  activity  which  seem  nonetheless  to  be  directly 
related  to  subsequent  gains  in  both  task  productivity  and  interpersonal 
harmony . 

If  we  cast  our  view  over  the  three  sorts  of  high  moments,  what  do  we 
find  which  links  them  together?  In  all  of  them  there  is  a quality  of  en- 
gagement, a serious  involvement  in  what  is  going  on.  One's  whole  sense  of 
time  seems  altered  in  a good  discussion,  of  whatever  variety.  That  paradoxic 
sense  of  time  standing  still  but  in  end  seeming  to  have  rushed  by  is  part  of 
these  moments;  one  is  free  to  explore  within  the  present  because  the  future 
seems  so  ample,  and  it  appears  that  no  exploration  can  go  so  far  off  course 
that  one  will  be  unable  to  make  appropriate  adjustments  later  on.  And  yet 
one  is  hardly  standing  still;  there  is  a sense  of  almost  effortless  progress 
and  growth. 

Looking  further  into  this  set  of  high  moments,  it  appears  that  behind 
the  intensity  and  the  vivid  timelessness  there  is  in  each  case  a degree  of 
correspondence  with  the  underlying  interpersonal  realities  of  the  group. 

The  unsteady  mixture  of  task  pressures  and  affective,  interpersonal  pressures 
creates  a shifting  reality  for  teachers  and  students  alike.  The  high  moment, 
whether  it  involves  pure  task  involvement,  rage  over  the  teacher  s grading 
policies,  or  some  precise  and  effective  mixture  of  the  two  domains,  is  in- 
variably a moment  of  high  energy  liberation.  If  teacher  and  students  alike 
are  deeply  involved  in  pursuing  the  intellectual  material,  then  the  path  of 
maximum  energy  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  task,  but  if  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  teacher  or  the  students,  or  both,  run  in  the  direction  oi  un- 
resolved power  or  intimacy  issues,  the  moment  of  high  energy  will  be  the 
moment  when  it  suddenly  seems  legitimate  and  promising  to  thrash  out  issues 
far  removed  from  the  content  of  the  course. 
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As  we  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we  have  found  it  useful  to  think  about 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  both  task  and  affective  goals  under  one  rubric, 
the  pursuit  of  the  goals  state  we  call 'Work"  Our  efforts. to  cull  out  the 
high  moments  of  the  four  classes  under  study  yielded  sessions  aimed  in  either 
the  task  or  the  affective  direction,  or  both,  but  we  would  call  them  all 

sessions  high  on  work. 


We  would  now  like  to  advance  and  defend  the  central  thesis  of  this 
chapter,  perhaps  even  of  the  whole  study.  We  are  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  proper  goal  of  the  college  classroom  is  work.  Pursuit  of  the  various 
task  goals  outlined  in  the  teacher-as  typology  is  not  enough,  and  neither  is 
pursuit  of  interpersonal  satisfaction.  The  first  reality  of  the  college 
classroom  is  that  its  very  existence  and  legitimacy  derive  from  1 s connec- 
tions with  the  task  goals,  but  as  soon  as  any  collection  of  individuals  come 
together  to  perform  any  task  the  pursuit  of  the  task  is  inextricably- bound 
up  with  the  emotional  and  interpersonal  realities  which  come  into  being.  s 
soon  as  the  group  gets  under  way,  the  dual  reality,  the  task  and  affective 
reality,  presses  on  all  the  group  members,  and  we  have  chosen  to  call  -his 
double-edged  problem-solving  activity  the  process  of  work. 


If  we  define  work  as  a problem-solving  process  addressed  to  the  simul- 
taneous achievement  of  task  goals  and  the  reduction  of  disruptive  affect, 
it  is  clear  that  the  particular  classroom  activities  we  would  call  work 
would  vary  in  numerous  ways.  First,  work  would  vary  as  a function  of  which 
aspects  of  the  task  goals  were  most  pressing  at  the  moment.  If  the  teacher 
and  the  class  were  at  the  moment  struggling  to  figure  out  what  Freud  mean 
by  primary  process,  work  would  look  one  way,  but  if  the. task  goal  were  to 
facilitate  student  creativity  in  choosing  term  papers,  it  would  look  qui  e 
different.  Second,  work  would  vary  as  a function  of  the  then-current  set 
of  affective  or  interpersonal  problems  needing  to  be  faced  and  resolved. 

If  everyone  in  the  class  was  really  quite  content  with  the  focus  and  pro- 
gress of  the  class,  the  class  at  work  could  and  would  look  highly  task" 
oriented  but  if  the  teacher  and  the  class  were  sinking  further  and  further 
into  mutual  distrust  and  hostility,  to  plow  on  with  the  content  in  the  same 
way  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  work.  Work  is  doing  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  one  point  we  hope  this  study  has  made  is  that  the  needs  of  a class- 
room group  are  not  addressed  solely  to  intellectual  or  task  goals.  .Fina  y, 
the  question  of  what  constitutes  work  is  inseparable  from  the  individual 
and  collective  histories  of  the  group  members.  Work  in  a class  filled 
with  embittered  rejects  from  a callous  school  system  would  not  be  the  same 
as  work  in  a class  of  docile  but  self-deprecating  college  freshmen.  Neither 
would  work  in  a class  which  has  handled  effectively  its  earlier  crises  e 
the  same  as  in  a class  where  emotional  issues  have  accumulated  and  festered 
to  the  point  where  only  direct  expression  will  revive  any  sense  of  optimism 
that  they  can  be  solved. 

We  wish  now  to  address  ourselves  to  the  general  question:  What  are  the 

obstacles  to  work  in  the  classroom?  Our  analysis  of  classroom  interaction 
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provides  us  with  quite  an  array  of  obstacles , and  the  interaction  among  the 
various  determinants  of  how  the  class  is  going  generates  a set  of  obstacles 
of  dazzling  complexity.  The  main  argument  of  the  book  thus  far  has  been 
that  the  teacher  and/or  the  students  are  deflected  from  their  mutual  task 
goals  by  the  pressure  of  disruptive  affect,  by  the  rearrangement  of  prior- 
ities, and  by  unmanageable  amounts  of  anxiety,  hostility,  depression,  or 
any  of  the  various  affective  states  already  discussed.  However,  the  com- 
plexity grows  as  one  begins  to  take  account  of  the  variations  among  students. 
Different  clusters  of  students  are  deflected  from  the  task  goals  by  quite 
different  emotions,  and  each  cluster  places  uniquely  disruptive  pressures 
on  the  teacher.  But  even  this  turns  out  to  be  nowhere  nearly  complicated 
enough;  we  have  tried  to  show  how  as  the  classroom  develops  over  time  the 
teacher  and  the  various  clusters  of  students  are  changing  the  basis  and  qual- 
ity of  their  relationship  in  rather  dramatic  ways.  These  variations  in  the 
stage  of  group  development  are  associated  with  different  concerns,  different 
crises,  and  different  affective  impediments  to  the  task  at  hand. 

In  attempting  this  summary  we  will  review  one  at  a time  the  six  com- 
ponents of  the  task  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  the  class,  although 
by  arranging  things  this  way  we  must  inevitably  do  an  injustice  to  the  all- 
important  issue  of  how  these  task  functions  are  balanced  against  one  another. 
We  will  need  to  make  frequent  references  to  the  interplay  between  these  six 
aspects  of  the  task,  but  we  hope,  by  separating  these  functions  out,  to  show 
some  of  the  major  obstacles  to  establishing  an  effective  task  relationship. 
Effectiveness  here  means  simply  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  particular  task 
function  the  larger  goal  of  work  is  advanced  rather  than  the  more  frequent 
outcome,  in  which  disruptive  affect  gradually  strangles  and  destroys  both 
the  task  itself  and  the  hope  of  creating  a well- integrated  work  group. 

The  Issue  of  Expertise.  If  we  turn  first  to  the  teacher  as  expert  and  look 
back  over  our  data,  what  seems  to  be  standing  in  the  way  of  a satisfactory 
resolution  of  both  the  teacher’s  and  the  student's  needs  in  this  direction? 
The  issue  focuses  around  competence  primarily.  It  would  seem  quite  straight- 
forward really;  the  teacher  has  some  knowledge  to  impart,  the  students  some- 
thing to  learn.  What  can  go  wrong? 

One  thing  which  happens,  perhaps  on  the  first  day,  perhaps  only  later, 
and  perhaps  all  term  long,  can  be  described  as  the  coming  together  of  a 
scornful  and  disappointed  teacher  with  a set  of  students  whose  reactions 
vary  from  anxiety  to  depression  to  bitter  resentment  over  the  negative 
evaluation  being  received  from  the  teacher.  Since  the  central  focus  ox 
the  teacher  as  expert  is  upon  the  course  content,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  teacher's  concerns  tend,  often  in  the  early  sessions,  to  include  eval- 
uations of  what  the  students  bring  with  them  to  the  class:  their  "Intel-, 

ligence",  their  mastery  of  the  content  of  previous  courses,  and  their  ability 
to  engage  in  interesting,  intellectual  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
is  it  surprising  that  some  students  arrive  on  the  first  day  prepared  to  be 
terribly  impressed  by  the  competence  of  their  instructor,  while  others  arrive 
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not  as  much  prepared,  to  concede  the  point  but,  instead,  to  resist  as  long 
I as  they  can  being  defined  as  stupid,  ignorant,  or  unsophisticated.  In  the 

| case  studies  of  the  classes  of  both  Mr.  B and  Mr.  D there  was  from  the  start 

| a clear  pattern;  barely  concealed  manifestations  of  intellectual  scorn  and 
disappointment  with  the  students  paired  with  a wide  variety  of  student  re- 
? sponses  to  this  pressure.  Some  students  were  scared,  awed,  and.  many  of  these 
became  the  unresponsive  low  participators;  some  became  depressed  at  the  com- 
I bined  pressure  of  the  teacher's  scorn  and  the  rejection  of  any  efforts  to 
).  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  teacher;  while  others  began  to  fight, 
to  begin  the  long  process  of  demonstrating  their  own  competence. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  alternative  in  the  effective  relationship 
in  the  expert  area  need  come  first,  and  in  Mr . C s class  this  point  was  in 
fact  rather  delayed  thanks  in  part  to  Mr.  C's  effusive,  whirlwind  style  at 
the  beginning  of  his  class.  The  point  is  that  it  did  emerge  in  each  group, 
and  the  reasons  of  this  deserve  a bit  more  discussion.  There  is  considerable 
reason  to  believe  that  deciding  that  the  students  were  not  terribly  bright 
served  some  important  purposes  of  the  teachers.  It  would  be  comforting 
to  conclude  that,  since  the  teachers  in  this  study  were  young  graduate  stu- 
dents whose  purpose  in  being  scornful  had  something  to  do  with  their  own 
anxieties  and  their  need  to  see  undergraduates  in  this  class  as  less  able 
than  the  students  where  they  themselves  had  graduated,  older  teachers  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  scornful,  their  situation  being  fundamentally  different. 
It  would  be  comforting,  but  we  doubt  this  is  the  case.  Young  graduate  stu- 
dents are  not  the  only  teachers  afflicted  by  what  we  might  call  the  pearls 
before  swine”  phenomenon.  Many  teachers  simply  have  not,  at  least  when  they 
walk  in  the  door  on  the  first  day,  figured  out  whether  their  students  are 
worth  the  time  and  energy  which  it  will  take  to  convey  to  them  part  of  their 
accumulated  expertise.  Whether  the  issue  is  that  the  teacher  is  boosting 
his  own  ego  or  rationalizing  his  low  investment,  or  some  other  issue  entirely 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  detect  those  signs  of  scorn,  arrogance,  or  intellectual 
superiority  so  bound  up  with  this  particular  distortion  of  the  expert  rela- 
tionship. 

How  do  the  students  react  when  faced  with  what  they  perceive  to  be 
their  knowledgeable,  intelligent,  and  perhaps  slightly  superior  teacher? 

Life  would  be  simple  if  "students"  connoted  a set  of  individuals  who  reacted 
uniformly  to  this  or  any  other  press  from  the  teacher.  However,  the  facts 
are  that  the  students  interpret  this  initial  manifestation  of  the  teacher  s 
expertise  in  fundamentally  different  ways.  Even  to  talk  of  clusters  is  to 
obscure  the  uniqueness  of  the  diverse  individuals,  but  we  wish  to  settle  for 
some  level  of  generalization  intermediate  between  all  students  and  each  stu- 
dent. In  terms,  then,  of  the  eight  clusters  of  students  (counting  here  the 
low  participators  as  the  eighth  cluster),  we  can  ask  again  about  the  student 

reactions. 

The  most  immediate  and  probably  the  most  lastingly  negative  impact 
falls  upon  the  students  in  cluster  two.  These  anxious,  intellectually  self- 
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deprecating  students  find  in  the  teacher's  early  display  of  his  erudition 
and  brilliance  ample  grounds  for  their  pessimistic  and  fearful  estimate  of 
their  chances  of  survival.  "What  they  are  feeling  and  what  they  are  likely 
to  say  are  not  the  same  thing,  however.  Given  their  uneasiness  over  whether 
they  will  fail  the  course,  since  both  the  teacher  and  most  of  the  other 
students  are  so  much  smarter  than  they  are,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
tend  to  conceal  their  feelings  of  intellectual  inadequacy  behind  a barrage 
of  questions  designed  to  clarify  the  teacher's  demands  and  standards  of 
evaluation.  The  message  to  the  teacher  as  expert  is  clear:  "Am  I going 

to  have  to  be  capable  of  your  level  of  performance  in  the  exams,  or  can  I 
get  by  with  my  usual  pattern  of  memorizing  the  text  and  the  high  points  of 
the  lecture  notes?"  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  questions  on  the  teacher 
is  also  rather  predictable*  How  ever  he  feels  about  the  unspoken  awe  under- 
lying these  questions,  the  teacher  may  be  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  that 
these  students  are  uninteresting  and  unworthy  "grade-grubbers",  thus  deep- 
ening his  scorn  and  thereby  intensifying  at  least  some  student's  growing 
feelings  of  being  in  dangerous  territory. 

Two  other  reactions  to  the  teacher's  initial  presentation  of  himself 
as  expert  should  be  mentioned.  For  many  students  the  teacher's  expertise 
was  precisely  what  they  had  expected,  and  their  responses  conveyed  their 
already  considerable  talents  at  managing  such  situations.  Whether  we  are 
talking  of  the  cluster  one  students,  with  their  compliant,  eager  style  of 
saying  the  expected  thing,  the  more  independent  and  self-assured  students 
in  cluster  four,  or  the  loquacious  and  attention-seeking  students  in  cluster 
seven,  the  teacher  can  expect  to  find  at  least  some  students  who  are  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  discuss  the  readings  or  a previous  lecture  without  a 
great  deal  of  attendant  distress  or  affective  disruption.  However,  when  we 
turn  to  clusters  five  and  six,  made  up,  in  our  study  at  least,  largely  of 
males,  we  encounter  another  outcome  altogether.  To  the  extent  the  teacher's 
self-assertion  of  himself  as  expert  has  conveyed  feelings  of  superiority  or 
has  been  intertwined  with  his  role  as  formal  authority,  the  content  material 
becomes  the  medium  through  which  the  messages  of  challenge  and  contention 
will  flow.  Each  content  assertion  by  the  teacher  becomes  the  gauntlet  flung 
at  the  already  rebellious  students,  and  they  react  as  if  the  unspoken  mes- 
sage from  the  teacher  had  been,  "Are  you  going  to  believe  what  I say  just 
because  I say  so?"  Thus  begins  the  fight,  carried  on  at  times  over  the 
most  trivial  of  assertions,  and  the  content  of  the  teacher's  expertise  be- 
comes, at  least  for  a while,  hopelessly  confounded  with  his  authority  posi- 
tion. 


These  students,  especially  in  Mr.  B's  class,  help  us  to  identify  a 
second  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  teacher  as  an  effective  expert. 
Their  goal  seems  quite  simply  to  have  been  one  of  proving  to  the  class  and 
to  the  teacher  that  his  competence  was  definitely  not  something  which  could 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  had  to  be  proved.  In  all  the  classes  the  first 
exam  had  a rather  similar  effect;  the  great  struggle  over  the  correct  answers 
to  various  questions  could  not  help  but  challenge  the  teacher's  position  of 
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expert.  However,  in  Mr.  B's  class  the  crisis  came  earlier,  and,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  B,  it  came  during  a period  when  his  interest  and  ability  in  the  par- 
ticular content  material  was  hardly  at  its  highest  point.  In  another  class 
the  assault  on  the  teacher's  expertise  was  even  more  immediate. 

The  negative  outcome  in  the  expert  area  we  need  to  delineate  here  joins 
together  a teacher  who  seems  quite  apprehensive,  even  a bit  discouraged  with 
himself  and  his  ability,  with  a set  of  contentious,  scornful  students  trying 
their  best  to  prove  the  teacher  wrong  of  self-contradictory  whenever  they 
can.  In  many  ways  this  is  simply  the  reverse  of  the  scene  painted  first \ 
now  it  is  the  teacher's  self-esteem  which  is  under  pressure. 

The  case  material,  especially  from  Mr.  A's  and  Mr.  B s class,  suggested 
that  we  are  dealing  in  this  instance  less  with  a direct  assault  upon  the 
teacher's  competence  than  with  one  of  the  many  confusions  we  have  noticed, 
a confusion  of  what  is  at  issue,  with  the  teacher  defining  the  situations 
quite  differently  from  the  students.  Most  of  the  serious  efforts  to  chal- 
lenge the  teachejr  over  content  matters  derived  at  least  part  of  their  not 
inconsiderable  intensity  from-  the  student's  surplus  anger  over  other  issues, 
usually  ones  we  would  call  issues  directed  to  the  teacher  as  formal  author- 
ity. The  teacher's  power  to  grade  is  inextricably  entangled  with  his  com- 
petence to  grade,  and  the  students , especially  those  in  clusters  five  and 
six,  loaded  up  any  available  "content  issues"  with  their  more  covert  interest 
in  challenging  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  It  would  seem  that  at  least 
some  of  these  students  (especially  those  in  cluster  six)  were  endeavoring  to 
create  an  alternative  to  the  evaluation  situation  where  the  only  issue  was 
one's  competence.  To  the  extent  that  the  teacher  could  be  pushed  and  goaded 
into  an  authoritarian  panic,  defending  his  answers  by  reference  to  his  own 
or  someone  else's  putative  authority,  then  a good  grade  would  mean  how  much 
of  a toady  one  had  been,  thus  submerging  the  more  threatening  implication 
that  a grade  measures  competence.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  counterpressures 
do  build  up,  from  some  because  they  are  angered  by  the  teacher's  arrogance 
and  from  others  because  the  expertise-competence  issue  is  a useful  smoke 
screen  behind  which  to. test  out  matters  of  power  and  control.  Ttfhen  to  these 
counterpressures  we  add  the  more  capable  challenges  of  the  independent 
cluster  four  students,  whose  contention  often  has  a rather  condescending 
tone  as  they  try  to  enlighten  the  teachers  from  the  vantage  point  of  their 
own  major  field,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  some  teachers  are  at 
this  point  a bit  shaken  in  their  intellectual  self-esteem. 

The  third  negative  outcome  in  the  expert  area,  negative  in  the  sense 
that  it  led  repeatedly  to  unhandled  disruptive  affect,  was  for  all  the 
teachers  an  integral  part  of  the  discouraged,  unpleasant  phase  leading  up 
to  the  midway  point  in  the  term.  In  contrast  to  the  teacher- scoming- 
students  and  the  students-challenging-teacher  outcomes,  this  might  best  be 
called  teacher  abdication.  Some  teachers  start  off  their  class  this  way, 
sometimes  with  disastrous  consequences,  but  these  four  teachers  came,  via 
quite  different  paths,  to  a point  where  they  felt  impelled  to  pull  back 
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from  the  expert  role.  Their  conscious  goal  seems  usually  to  have  been  one 
of  "getting  more  discussion,"  but  in  each  case  there  were  clearly  other 
goals  involved.  For  Mr.  D,  whose  retreat  from  the  expert  role  was  hardly 
a total  abandonment  of  it,  the  goal  was  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the ^ stu- 
dents to  lift  the  mood  of  anxiety  and  gloom,  and  to  alter  the  student  s 
sullen  unresponsiveness.  For  Mr.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision  to 
move  the  chairs  and  to  define  himself  as  consultant  rather  than  _ohe  expert 
was  a retreat  as  well  from  the  counterpressures  on  him  as  expert  and  formal 

authority. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  literature  of  teacher-centered  versus 
student-centered  teaching  (McKeachie,  1967)  these  shifts  might  seem  to  offer 
some  real  hope  for  the  classes.  How  democratic,  how  nice  of  the  teacher  to 
let  the  students  have  their  chance  to  speak/  And  yet,  as  the  group  develop- 
ment chapter  made  clear,  these  phases  were  the  low  point  of  the  term.  They 
may  as  we  have  argued,  have  been  necessary  for  future  developments,  but  all  four 
teachers  recoiled  emphatically  from  the  reactive,  colleague  style  associated 
with  this  phase.  What  was  happening?  What  were  the  disruptive  affects 
associated  with  this  negative  outcome? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  all  the  teachers  made  two  rather 
crucial  mistakes:  (l)  they  underestimated  the  extent  to  which  they  needed 

to  feel  good  about  their  own  contributions  to  the  class  in  their  role  as 
expert  and  (2)  they  overestimated  the  extent  to  which  they  would  find  in- 
teresting and  valuable  the  contributions  by  students.  Thus  as  facilitators 
they  had  set  loose  a series  of  discussions  which,  in  their  capacity. as  exper  s, 
made  them  increasingly  concerned  about  whether  they  were  "teaching  anything 
and  increasingly  eager  to  recapture  the  floor.  We  have  suggested  that  ou 
of  this  rather  unsatisfying  period  came  some  important  developments,,  he 
main  one  being  an  increased  sense  of  respect  for  the  student's  capacities— 
a respect  which  while  increased,  was  evidently  still  not  at  a level  suffi- 
cient to  permit  them  to  sit  back  and  listen  any  longer. 

If  the  period  of  teacher  abdication  had  some  rather  negative  conse 
quences  for  the  teacher's  affective  state,  what  about  the  students?  Again, 
one  simply  cannot  generalize  across  students  or  clusters  of  students.  The 
students  whose  previous  contention  and  challenge  had  set  in  motion  his 
retreat  were  probably  the  happiest  about  the  whole  thing.  The  independen 
and  the  rebellious  students  did  much  to  keep  things  going,  but  to  the  extent 
that  the  teacher  felt  impelled  to  have  the  last  (and  presumably  the  correc  ) 
word,  their  pleasure  was  mixed  with  mistrust  and  anger.  Other  students 
whose  main  goal  was  to  impress  the  teacher  found  it  confusing  to  have  other 
students  as  the  major  audience  for  their  contributions.  Undoubtedly,  the 
unhappiest  students  during  this  period  were  those  in  clusters  one  and  wo. 

The  cluster  one  students,  accustomed  as  they  were  to. external  rewar  s rom 
on  high,  became  increasingly  perturbed  at  the  wandering,  irrelevan  con- 
versations. Their  response  was  to  put  increasing  pressure  on  the  teacher 
to  "wrap  things  up"  and  to  "tell  the  class  when  it  is  off  the  topic. 
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Equally  distressed,  but  for  different  reasons,  were  the  grade-conscious 
members  of  cluster  two.  They  agonized  at  any  sign  that  the  teacher  was  be- 
coming self-deprecating,  hurrying  to  reassure  the  teacher  that  he  really  did 
know  more  than  anyone,  but  even  more  commonly  they  found  themselves  unable 
to  join  the  student  discussions.  Given  their  preoccupation  with  grades, 
they  found  student  comments  concerning  "stuff  which  obviously  wasn't  going 
to  bq  on  the  exam"  boring  and  wasteful  of  class  time.  The  teacher  as  expert 
was  quite  obviously  the  man  to  say  those  things  with  which  one  fills  up 
one's  notebook.  Their  guilt-inducing  remarks  about  how  this  just  was  not 
going  to  help  anyone  learn  the  course  content  hit  the  teacher  in  a weak  spot, 
and  the  teacher's  growing  impatience  with  his  own  abdication  can  be  directly 
traced  not  only  to  his  own  misgivings  but  to  the  anger  and  distress  stirred 
up  in  a significant  segment  of  the  class. 

Thus  the  particular  kind  of  negative  outcomes  for  students  which  accom- 
panied the  teacher's  abdication  of  his  role  as  expert  varied  considerably. 

In  the  class  where  the  teacher’s  abdication  was  extreme  (Mr.  B's  class)  the 
students  "carried  on,"  some  with  increased  involvement  and  some  with  increas- 
ing disgust  for  their  fellow  students  and  annoyance  at  their  "do-nothing" 
teacher.  To  the  extent  that  the  new  egalitarianism  seemed  "phony,"  with  the 
teacher  only  seeming  to  let  go  of  the  tether,  coming  in  from  time  to  time  to 
give  the  "right"  answer,  a certain  frustration  seems  to  grow  up,  a feeling 
of  playing  games.  To  the  extent  that  the  first  negative  outcome  described 
above,  teacher  scorn  and  student  distress,  had  preceded  and  still  accom- 
panied this  phase,  there  is  evidence  that  the  students  directed  toward  each 
other  the  scornful  and  critical  mode  of  being  the  expert  they  had  learned  in 
that  classroom.  The  males  in  Mr.  D’s  class  were  particularly  comtemptuous 
of  the  females;  various  individual  students  bickered  overtly  and  condemned 
their  peers  in  the  ratings  and  interviews . The  import  of  these  outcomes 
is  that  one  would  need  to  know  a good  bit  about  what  had  preceded  any  back- 
ing off  by  the  teacher  from  the  expert  r'ole  in  order  to  predict  what  form 
the  disruptive  affect  would  take.  What  seems  more  general  is  that  premature 
gestures  in  the  direction  of  student-centeredness  are  no  magical  pancaea. 
Simply  to  say  to  oneself  and  'jiie  class  that  now  is  the  time  to  have  the 
class  take  over  the  expert  function  seems,  prior  to  the  accumulation  of 
more  genuine  regard  and  self-confidence,  to  head  into  a cul  de  sac. 

The  way  out  of  this  impasse  was,  for  all  four  teachers,  a strikingly 
similar  move  toward  the  role  of  formal,  proactive  expert.  Under  propitious 
circumstances  this  move  represented  a way  station  enroute  to  work,  a seemingly 
necessary  step  for  these  teachers  as  a result  of  which  they  were  able  to 
integrate  their  job  as  expert  with  the  various  other  teaching  functions. 

Before  discussing  this  denouement,  we  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  fourth 
negative  variant  of  the  teacher  as  expert,  the  outcome  which  fits  best  the 
classes  of  Mr.  A and  Mr.  D.  In  neither  case  was  the  move  to  formality  and 
lecturing  a temporary  and  useful  way-station;  it  became  the  wey  to  survive 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  The  negative  outcome  we  envision  here  pairs  up 
a proactive,  formal  teacher  with  a class  many  of  whose  members  have  given 
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up  hope  for  much  of  anything  else  besides  a decent  grade  and  a chance  to 
start  over  again  in  another  class . Since  this  acutely  negative  outcome  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  move,  common  to  all  four  teachers,  to  return  to  a lec- 
ture style  following  the  abortive  period  of  abdication,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  the  period  of  increased  teacher  formality  and  dominance.  For  all 
the  teachers  this  move  was  accompanied  by  a sense  of  relief.  New  horizons 
opened  up,  the  chance  to  lecture  to  a group  with  which  one  was  now  rather 
well  acquainted*  It  was,  as  we  shall  discuss  shortly,  a chance  to  carry  out 
the  gratifying  role  of  teachers  as  ego  ideal.  For  the  teacher  to  "come  on 
strong"  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  air;  it  was  a welcome  change  from  the 
tortured  and  not  very  satisfying  periods  of  discouragement  and  early  enact- 
ment . 


If  this  period  was  welcome  to  the  teacher,  how  did  the  students  feel 
about  it?  The  picture  across  the  four  classes  is  somewhat  uneven,  but  several 
things  are  clear.  The  cluster  one  and  two  students  who  had  chafed  under 
the  student-centered  regimen  were  more  satisfied,  more  active,  and,  it  would 
seem,  more  effective  when  they  did  speak.  The  most  negative  effect  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  the  cluster  five  students.  Although  this  effect  was  min- 
imized in  Mr,  Cs  class  by  the  vigor  and  mutual  validation  of  the  confronta- 
tion which  preceded  it,  this  phase  of  teacher  formality  and  distance  seemed 
to  most  cluster  five  students  like  a betrayal.  That  this  was  so  can  be 
understood  only  if  one  recalls  the  needs  for  fusion  and  identity  with  the 
teacher  which  these  males  concealed  behind  their  rebellious  fronts.  These 
students,  with  their  delicately  balanced  needs  for  individuality  and  col-, 
leagueship  with  the  teacher,  experienced  the  sudden  return  to  lecturing  as 
a demeaning  rejection  of  all  they  had  done  in  the  class  thus  far.  After 
all,  had  they  not  carried  the  ball,  defending  the  teacher  from  the  cling- 
ing, dependent  students  who  only  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  a good  grade? 

Had  they  not  been  the  ones  who  were  brave  enough  to  be  creative  and  in- 
teresting? The  return  to  formality  was  not  well  received  by  this  cluster. 
Other  clusters  reacted  with  less  intensity:  the  passive,  aggressive  stu- 

dents of  cluster  six  seemed  to  be  relieved  to  have  returned  to  familiar 
territory;  the  impulsive,  talkative  members  of  cluster  seven  seem  to  have 
tolerated  this  evidence  of  the  teacher's  narcissism  as  a reasonable  move 
on  his  part;  and  the  cluster  three  students  seem  to  have  been  rather  less 
pleased  with  this  new  development. 


The  crucial  question,  however,  is  not  one  of  how  the  students  reacted 
to  this  sudden  move  away  from  discussion  but  of  how,  or  if,  the  teachers  and 
students  ever  moved  beyond  this  phase.  Mr.  D really  did  not  ever  alter 
course  after  this  point,  whereas  Mr.  B and  Mr.  C,  with  considerable  help 
from  the  class,  made  their  way  toward  a more  balanced  arrangement,  one  in 
which  work  was  possible  both  because  the  teacher's  expert  functions  were  in 
and  of  themselves  well  handled  and  because  pursuit  of  these  functions  did 
not  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  group's  pursuit  of  the  other  aspects  of 
teaching  and  learning.  Much  of  this  cannot  be  discussed  fully  until  we  have 
considered  the  five  other  aspects  of  the  task,  and  thus  we  will  defer  further 
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comment  until  that  point  in  our  analysis.  We  are  tempted  to  conclude  from 
our  data  that  when  the  proactive,  formal  phase  means  not  simply  a temporary 
increase  in  teacher  as  expert  (and  ego  ideal)  hut  ^“"^^f^^^cts 

°*  !£!  r then  the  group  will  begin  to  hold  its  breath  and  wait  for  the 

eld  of  to  tom  Particularly  ctoial  here  is  the  gradual  elimination  from 
end  of  the  ter  rebellious  students,  then  the  rather  personal- 

“ » !ZZ, ... ...» ...  »»,  w..* ...  -»— * 

® +hp  teacher  has  left  to  deal  with  in  his  capacity  as 

Strt  are^the  "good  students,"  who  will  also  drop  by  the  wayside  if too  mch 
STm for  their  not  very  original  efforts  is  mixed  in  with  his  expert  func- 
tions, and  the  anxious,  grade-oriented  students  who  will  probably  be  tahi  g 
notes  at  a fhrious  rate,  if  they  haven’t  already  given  up  hope  of  pa  g 
fhp  court,e  instead  of  being  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  tasks  facing 
^^to  mastery  of  content,  since  it  is  so  obviously  legitima  e and  sin  e_ 
time  can  be  filled  so  routinely  in  this  way,  can  become  the  functional  eq  i 
al!nt  o?  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  each  fact  bringing  the  class  closer  to 

its  universally  desired  end. 


The  issue  of  formal  authority.  As  we  turn  from  the  issues ^“  teachers 
the  teacher  as  expert  to  the  equally  pressing  problems  raised  by  the  teac  er 
!s  formal  author^y,  we  are  stock  by  one  contrast  in  the  early  sessions 
In  each  group  studied,  the  students  received  a far  more  confusing  and  disturb- 
ing initial  set  of  messages  from  the  teacher  over  the  question  of  a^_°^  y 
than  they  did  over  the  competence  issue.  We  have  reviewed,  in  the  exper 
area,  how  the  teacher  tried,  unilaterally  and  without  =°”^ete 
establish  himself  as  the  expert  in  the  eyes  of  the  students.  Quite  par 
allel  were  the  early  efforts  by  the  teachers  to  establish  themselves  as  the 

legitimate  authority  in  the  group.  This  parallel  exten^S  n°"^s  eomju- 
intensions  but  to  the  array  of  consequences,  an  array  which  mol  P 

ance,  the  first  stirrings  of  rebellion,  and  the  diverse  signs 

distress . 


The  reasons  for  this  initial  effort  varied  across  teachers,  of  course. 
but  they  shared  in  common  an  inclination  to  display  their  connece  ness  wi 
the  larger  system,  the  university  with  its  deadlines,  gra  e s ee  , 
established  lays.’  Here  the  similarities  with  the  teacher  as 
to  eive  way  to  differences . The  teachers  were  evidently  far  more  wi  g 
to  present  themselves  as  experts  than  to  take  full yesP°"s^  1 1 ^ ° the 
rules  and  requirements  which  they  were  laying  on  the  students.  Thus  ^ 

confusion  began  over  who  really  was  to  be  held  y^P011®1  ’ ln_ 

blamed  if  some  students  do  poorly  or  if  the  methods  * 

congruent  with  the  desires  and  abilities  of  the  students?  tte J^st  ges 
tures  of  dominance  and  control  seem  rather  ambiguous.  As  the  teacher  attentp 
to  pass  along  the  responsibility  to  "the  system,"  often  with  a clear  im- 
plication that  he  too  is  subject  to  (and  chafing  under)  e vagane 
insensitive  bureaucracy,  the  student's  sense  of  helplessness  grows  apae. 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a person  who  will  represent  the  system. 
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there  something  to  he  gained  by  playing  off  the  teacher  against  the  system, 
setting  the  teacher  against  his  own  authority  structure?  Many  of  the  stu- 
dent's early  maneuvering  suggests  that  questions  such  as  these  are  on  their 
minds.  Thus  one  confusion  in  the  establishment  of  the  teacher  as  the  author-.', 
ity  derives  from  the  teacher's  ambiguous  location  of  himself  within  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  university,  but  other  pressures  are  generated  simply 
by  the  unambiguous  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  have  his  way  from  the  start. 

Armed  with  the  grade  sheet  as  the  final  weapon,  the  teacher  unfolded,  some- 
times with  exasperating  casualness,  the  full  array  of  "what -to-do ' s and  how-to - 
do-it's."'  For  some  students,  and  those  in  cluster  six  especially,  the  net 
effect  of  all  this  was  that  they  adopted  a strategy  of  resistance  limit  test- 
ing, and  that  marvelously  subtle  gambit  of  leading  teachers  into  increasingly 
petty  and  self-contradictory  demands  in  order  to  make  them  show  just  how 
assinine  authority  figures  can  be.  For  other  students,  particularly  the 
compliant  and  insecure  students  in  clusters  one  and  two,  the  early  emergence 
of  the  teacher  as  formal  authority  set  in  motion  far  more  genuine  and  even 
pathetic  strategies  which  reflected  both  the  anxiety  and  the  dependency  of 
these  students  in  the  face  of  authority. 

But  all  of  this  was  only  one  part  of  the  pressure  on  the  students,  and 
it  may  be  that  taken  alone  most  students  could  have  managed  quite  well.  Un- 
fortunately, shuffled  in  among  the  messages  which  read,  "I  am  the  authority 
around  here  (or  at  least  someone  upstairs  told  me  I could  act  as  if  I am)," 
were  messages  which  greatly  confused  the  scene.  These  other  messages  said, 
in  effect,  "Since  this  is  college  and  not  high  school,  since  I am  an  expert 
not  a drill  master,  since  you  should  care  about  the  intrinsic  rewards  of 
learning  and  not  the  silly  grades,  then  kindly  refrain  from  expressing  any 
anxiety,  dependence,  or  resentment,  because  we  have  work  to  do.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  whether  this  second  message  was  largely  in  response 
to  the  student's  concerns,  which  had  in  their  turn  been  stimulated  by  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  establish  his  position  of  authority,  or  whether,  regard- 
less of  the  student's  reactions,  some  teachers  would  still  have  needed  to 
send  this  second  message.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  function  of  the  message 
was  certainly  a complex  one.  There  is  ample  evidence  in  our  study  that  these 
teachers  did  not  like  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  student's  expressions  of 
anxiety.  The  teachers,  when  they  moved  they  moved  to  emphasize  the  intrinsic 
rewards  of  learning  or  when  they  tried  to  brush  aside  as  childish  and  annoy- 
ing the  student's  efforts  to  clarify  the  formal  authority  issues  raised 
usually  by  the  teacher  himself,  were  trying  to  disown  their  actual  place  in 
the  power  structure  whose  hold  over  the  students  was  not  that  easily  loosened. 

We  recognize  that  different  teachers  will  strike  a different  balance  on 
these  matters,  and  presumably  some  teachers  can  negotiate  their  way  through 
early  authority  crises  without  arousing  much  disruptive  affect  in  any  quarter. 
We  are  struck,  however,  in  this  study  by  how  regularly  th.6  students  were  put 
into  an  extremely  difficult  bind  by  the  teacher's  intitial  presentations. 

Buffeted  from  one  side  by  clear,  but  somewhat  disowned,  pressures  to 
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comply  with  rather  specific  demands,  the  students  fanned  out  into  reactive 
strategies  which  they  hoped  would  accomodate  them  to  this  new  situation. 

No  sooner  had  these  accomodations  begun,  all  of  which  defined  the  teacher 
as  the  authority,  when  they  were  buffeted  from  the  other  side,  accused  of 
being  preoccupied  with  authority  issues,  as  evidenced  by  their  anxiety, 
their  quibbling  over  grading  policy,  or  their  excessive  acquiesence.  If 
work  has  to  do  with  a group’s  ability  to  confront  reality  and  to  develop 
effective  ways  of  altering  what  needs  to  be  altered,  then  this  joint  pressure 
on  the  students  must  be  called  a major  obstacle  to  work.  Born  of  the  teach- 
er's desire  not  to  be  (or  to  be  seen  as)  an  authoritarian  monster,  born  of 
the  teacher’s  desire  not  to  be  surrounded  by  passive,  uninteresting  compan- 
ions, and  born  of  the  teacher's  equally  compelling  need  to  establish  and 
keep* control  of  the  class,  this  complicated  set  of  pressures  generated  a 
serious  distortion  of  the  fundamental  reality  of  the  classroom. 

The  reality  of  the  classroom,  from  the  student's  point  of  view,  was 
hardly  a uniform  entity.  The  students  in  cluster  one,  most  of  whom  were 
females,  represented  one  reality:  arriving  at  this  class  with  a history 

of  effective  submission,  they  were  prepared  to  express  by  their  dependent 
gestures  their  full  acceptance  of  the  teacher's  legitimacy  as  formal 
authority.  ‘Whatever  their  educational  philosophy,  all  four  teachers  had 
occasion  to  be  grateful  for  the  support  given  them  by  these  loyal  members 
of  the  class,  but  in  the  early  sessions  one  cannot  always  distinguish  these 
students  from  the  more  irritating  members  of  clusters  two  and  six.  Cluster 
two  contained  students  who  were  so  afraid  of  failing  or  being  proved  stupid 
that  they  demanded  more  clarity  about  formal  authority  matters  than  these 
young  teachers  could  provide.  In  contrast,  however,  the  cluster  six  stu- 
dents tended  more  to  see  the  issues  of  papers  and  exams  as  a challenge  to 
their  ability  to  beat  the  system.  Their  inconsistently  irksome  efforts  to 
challenge  the  teacher  were  not  so  .much  in  the  service  of  anxiety  redaction 
as  they  were  in  the  service  of  their  need  to  preserve  their  indifference  to 
the  established  order,  but  in  order  to  have  a system  one  can  beat , .without 
defeating  it  altogether,  one  mast  have  a system  which  is  clear  in  its  goals 
and  absurd,  petty,  or  ridiculous  in  its  execution  of  these  goals.  Thus  from 
one  side  the  teacher  was  pressured  by  students  who,  for  very  different 
reasons,  wanted  more  clarity  and  .more  guidelines,  while  from  the  other  side 
he  was  pressured  by  the  more  rebellious  and,  to  some  extent,  the  more. in- 
dependent students.  The  teacher  who  in  one  ear  hears,  "What  percent  is  ^ 
each  quiz  going  to  count?"  while  in  the  other  ear  he  hears.  Hey,  why  don  t 
we  all  grade  ourselvesi"  is  in  a very  difficult  bind.  In  response  to  the 
latter,  he  .may,  fe-ring  the  students  will  get  "out  of  control"  respond  with 
coldness  and  still  further  assertions  of  his  authority;  to  the  former,  who 
are  pleading  for  control,  he  may  become  disdainful,  as  if  such  concerns 
over  grading  were  already  evidences  of  a second-class  mind,  and,  in  the 
process,  he  will  probably  end  up  insulting  even  more  students  than  those 
who  had  provoked  him.  Another  possibility  is  that,  early  on  or  after  con- 
sistent attacks  from  the  rebellious  minority,  he  .may  be  tempted  to  deny  the 
reality  of  his  formal  position  in  the  classroom. 
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One  of  the  major  distortions  of  reality  to  which  the  teacher  can  con- 
tribute is  the  outcome  we  might  call  premature  or  insincere  abdication  of 
authority.  As  in  the  case  when  the  teacher  affects  uselessness  over  matters 
of  intellectual  competence,  the  various  gestures  of  turning  over  o e 
class  control  over  grades  or  work  assignments  can  have  many  meanings  and 
many  effects.  The  question  is  one  of  reality,  not  of  how  egali  arian  is 
or  that  structural  change  might  seem.  The  crucial  issue  is  one  of  unilateral 
versus  bilateral  transfer  of  power.  The  unilateral  transfer  of  power  ( All 
right,  class,  now  you  have  the  right  to  determine  your  own  grades.  ) may  work, 
but  it  may  not,  for  rather  understandable  reasons.  For  some  students,  espe- 
cially those  in  clusters  one  and  two,  the  whole  idea  of  the  teacher  not  play- 
ing his  "proper"  role  is  distressing  and  even  a little  disgusting.  But  oi 
many  others , even  those  who  fervently  wish  to  have  more  of  a say  about  assign- 
ments and  grades,  the  unilateral  transfer  of  power  is  connected  with  the  not 
very  reassuring  thought  that  "The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Ii 
the  teacher  is  still  some  kind  of  lord  or  philanthropist  doling  out  power . 
when  he  feels  like  it,  who  knows  what  has  really  happened?  What  if  we  giv 
ourselves  all  A's?"  they  begin  to  wonder;  "Will  ne  step  in  and  say  that  that 

isn't  within  our  power?" 

To  return  to  the  issues  of  competence  and  mutual  respect  for  a moment, 
we  asserted  earlier  that  the  teacher  can  praise  and  flatter  and  turn  the 
discussion  over  to  the  students  all  he  wants,  but  if  he  doesn  rea  y ru 
or  esteem  them,  if  he  isn't  really  ready  to  be  quiet  and  listen,  and  i y 
simply  don't  recognize  themselves  in  all  that  flattery,  then  1 wi  crea  e 
more  disruptive  affect  than  it  will  reduce.  Just  as  work  flows  out  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  expert  area  only  when  genuine  respect  for  an  increasing 
number  of  the  participants  reduces  the  feelings  of  being  stupid  or  scornful 
or  hurt , so  too  work  flows  out  of  the  authority  area  when  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  the  participants  feel  that  the  current  distribution  of  legitimacy  and 
power  to  affect  change  has  been  arrived  at  bilaterally  or,  more  proper  y, 

multi laterally . 

How  does  a group  come  to  create  a stable  authority  realtionship?  What 
does  the  evidence  from  the  four  groups  have  to  say  about  this?  Two  processes 
seem  to  stand  out:  confrontation  and  the  gradual  "withering  away  of  author- 

issues.  The  function  of  the  confrontation  in  these  groups  would  seem  to  be 
more  one  of  flushing  out  the  power  issues  than  of  causing,  in  and  of  itself, 
a drastic  change  in  the  distribution  of  power.  Much  of  what  we  have  sai  ^ 
about  the  negative  or  unsatisfactory  solution  to  the  issue  o au  ori  y 
revolved  around  the  quality  of  irreality  generated  by  both  the  get  off  my 
back  and  stop  bothering  me  with  your  dependency"  and  the  "Power,  what  power? 
We're  all  equal  here"  strategies.  As  the  essential  instabili  y o ® 
strategies  became  clear,  usually  around  the  time  of  the  first  exam,  a o 
the  groups  moved  into  a period  of  direct  challenge  to  the  teacher  s author- 
ity. in  some  classes  the  confrontation  was  fairiy  heated;  in  others  the 
student's  anger  was  stifled  and  resulted  only  in  a prolonged,  bickering  fight 

over  exam  points « 
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Our  data  indicate  that  the  more  direct  and  productive  confrontations 
were  led  by  the  rebellious  cluster  five  and  the  independent  cluster  four 
students.  Parenthetically,  the  very  process,  of  expressing  any  anger  or 
resentment  toward  the  teacher  was  rather  disturbing  to  the  intrapunitive 
students  in  cluster  three  and  even  more  so  to  the  tightly  controlled  and 
anxious  members  of  cluster  two.  The  more  petty,  and  in  the  end,  self-de- 
feating sorts  of  confrontations  seem  to  have  been  led  by  the  provocative  but 
basically  more  passive  and  pessimistic  members  of  cluster  six. 

More  than  anything  else,  and  especially  when  the  challenge  was  reason- 
ably open  and  direct,  the  confrontation  provoked  the  teacher  into  taking 
more  responsibility  for  the  matters  directly  associated  with  his  formal 
authority.  ,IYes,11  he  seemed  to  begin  saying,  I am  indeed  the  man  with  the 
grade  sheet,  the  man  appointed  by  the  department,  the  dean,  and  the  regents 
to  teach,  evaluate,  and  send  in  the  grades."  If  this  was  one  outcome  of 
' the  confrontation,  is  it  surprising  or  paradoxical  that,  again  especially 
when  the  challenge  was  direct,  the  confrontation  led  also  to  what  we  might 
call  the  multilateral  transfer  of  power? 

Having  established  that,  in  fact,  his  power  and  authority  were  real, 
the  teacher  could  begin  to  share  it,  only  now  the  sharing  seemed  less  like  a 
gift  than  a set  of  genuine  concessions  to  the  further  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation as  it  had  evolved.  How  did  this  happen?  Through  a whole  series  of 
specific  requests,  not  by  a great  pronouncement  from  high.  Examples  come 
to  mind:  "Yes,  that  was  a lousy  question,  and  you  five  guys  should  add  a 

point  to  your  score;"  No,  you  don't  have  to  turn  the  paper  in  next  Monday 
if  you  really  can't  do  it.  Get  it  in  as  soon  as  you  can;"  or  "What  shall 
we  do  today?"  Not  great  victories,  but  developments  which  contributed,  in 
two  classes  especially,  to  the  graduate  erosion  of  concerns  over  power  and 
control  issues. 

It  so  happened  that  the  two  classes  which  made  real  headway  on  the 
authority  issue  ended  up  with  a far  more  democratic,  egalitarian  structure 
than  they  started  with,  and,  we  have  claimed,  they  arrived  there  only  after 
the  essentially  authoritarian  structure  with  which  every  class  begins  had 
been  revealed  for  all  to  see.  Furthermore,  it  just  so  happened  that  one 
class,  Mr.  D's,  which  ended  up  with  little  progress  toward  any  multilateral 
transferring  of  power  was  also  the  class  in  which  an  unproductive  student 
docility  characterized  the  last  third  of  the  sessions.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  move  toward  democracy  is  "a  good  thing?"  We  are  not  prepared  to  argue 
that  it  is — certainly  not  for  all  teachers.  Not  only  are  many  of  the  early, 
unilateral  efforts  to  create  a democratic  group  by  fiat  doomed  to  prove 
unstable,  but  we  are  not  even  sure  that  Mr.  D,  for  example,  could  have  pos- 
sibly been  convinced  that  the  student's  view  on  what  they  needed  and  what 
grades  they  deserved  should  prevail  over  his  views.  What  then  could  he 
contribute  to  a democratic  group  but  the  empty  forms  of  democracy , a min- 
iature of  the  make-believe  democratic  forms  which  characterize  student 
government  councils  on  the  larger  college  scene?  To  advocate  that  the  goal 
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of  the  classroom  is  work  is  to.  advocate  that  reality  he  served,  not  that 
reality  be  disguised  in  the  trappings  of  democracy  or  any  other  structural 
form  in  which  group  members  cannot  be  honest  to  their  convictions.  We  shall 
return  to  this  in  a later  chapter,  but  for  now  suffice  it  to  say  that  having 
advocated  that  no  teacher  should  create  artificial  democratic  forms,  we  need 
to  add  a few  more  thoughts:  (l)  this  is  not  to  overlook  the  options  neg- 

lected by  some  but  not  all  autocratic  teachers  of  reducing  to  the  lowest 
possible  level  the  distress  and  anger  created  by  such  structures,  and  (2) 
this  is  not,  in  addition,  to  urge  that  the  students  whose  blood  boils  at  the 
sight  of  power  unevenly  distributed  must  sit  back  and  accept  this  arrangement. 
Maybe  the  confrontation  will  produce  genuine  concessions. 

The  gradual  withering  away  of  the  authority  issue  is  accompanied,  in 
those  classes  when  it  happened  at  all,  by  an  increasing  sense  of  involvement 
in  other  classes,  other  aspects  of  the  teacher’s  total  function.  Important 
reductions  in  the  tension  and  resentment  over  the  teacher  as  formal  authority 
followed  from  sessions  in  which  the  teacher’s  expertise  provided  the  teacher 
followed  from  sessions  in  which  the  teacher's  expertise  provided  the  teacher 
with  earned  legitimacy  in  contrast  to  the  ascribed  legitimacy  he  possessed 
on  the  first  day  of  class . Similar  reductions  in  disruptive  affect  followed 
sessions  in  which  the  teacher  as  peer,  as  a person,  came  into  sharper  focus. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  when  we  refer  to  the  disruptive  affect 
generated  by  the  teacher  as  formal  authority  we  mean  only  such  phenomena  as 
cluster  five's  rebelliousness  or  cluster  two's  manifest  anxiety.  The  uncrit- 
ical identification  of  the  cluster  one  students  with  the  teacher's  role  and 
power,  and  the  compliant  style  which  their  dependency  has  produced,  are  dis- 
ruptive affects  in  the  very  important  sense  that  they  disrupt  the  other 
tasks  facing  the  class.  To  the  extent  that  the  teacher  as  expert  or  social- 
izing agent  places  a high  value  on  critical  thinking,  or  to  the  extent  that 
the  teacher  as  facilitator' places  a high  value  on  originality  and  creativity, 
the  placid  conformity  of  the  cluster  one  students  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  teacher  as  formal  authority  is  as  disruptive  of  their  total  learning 
tasks  as  the  more  dramatic  disruptions  of  any  other  cluster. 

It  turns  out  that  the  establishment  of  legitimate  authority,  as  was  the 
case  for  mutual  intellectual  respect,  is  not  something  one  can  rush.  The 
natural  process  of  its  development  seems  to  include  some  rather  unlikely, 
and  often  unpleasant,  antecedents  and  way-stations.  The  dependency,  anxiety, 
and  self-deprecation  of  some  students  cannot  be  waved  away  with  a magic 
wand;  neither  can  the  anarchic  or  rebellious  inclinations  of  other  students. 
By  the  same  token  the  teacher’s  annoyance  at  being  seen  as  mean  or  arbitrary 
is  real,  as  is  his  frustration  at  being  constantly  challenged  by  one  segment 
of  the  class.  VJhat  we  have  tried  to  show  is  how  these  various  potentially 
disruptive  affects  lead  in  two  directions:  one  path  leads  to  the  whole  array 

of  strategies  which  either  intensify  whatever  affect  is  being  stirred  up 
or  create  new  and  equally  disruptive  disturbances;  the  other  path  leads  to 
work,  to  the  ability  to  face  the  reality  of  the  situation  and  the  reality 
of  the  feelings  stirred  up  by  it,  and  then  to  develop  collectively  creative 
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solutions  which  reduce  or  bind  in  the  disruptive  affect  and  permit  the  group 
to  move  ahead  on  this  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  task. 

The  issue  of  socialization.  While  the  activities  of  the  teacher  as 
socializing  agent  overlap  considerably  with  those  of  the  teacher  as  expert 
or  formal  authority,  some  rather  different  issues  are  raised  in  this  aspect 
of  teaching,  and  our  focus  here  will  be  upon  the  uniqueness  of  this  teaching 
function  and  its  impact  on  the  students*  Given  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
stands  before  his  class  as  the  representative  and  gate-keeper  for  a whole 
series  of  interlocking  collectivities  (his  department  and  field,  the  com- 
munity of  gentlemen,  scholars,  radical  intellectuals,  or  whatever),  what 
kinds  of  affective  disturbances  develop  over  time? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  not  all  the  students  are  interested  in 
this  aspect  of  the  teacher.  The  older  and  more  independent  members  of  clus- 
ter four  are  just  visiting;  they  tend  to  already  have  concentration  and  career 
lines  worked  out.  The  quarrelsome  cluster  six  students  and  the  loquacious 
students  in  cluster  seven  also  seem  relatively  uninterested  in  using  the 
teacher  as  a stepping-stone  into  some  further  occupational  grouping.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  pictures,  however,  comes  from  the  ahxious,  grade-orien- 
ted members  of  cluster  two*  Although  for  many  the  fear  of  failure  blinds 
them  to  anything  beyond  or  behind  the  particular  course,  for  a significant 
portion  the  world  of  psychology  in  particular  and  of  academic  (as  opposed 
to  religious)  views  of  man  can  be  both  liberating  and  exciting.  The  profes- 
sor becomes  the  antagonist  who  can  challenge  the  teachings  of  his  parents 
and  his  home  culture;  at  the  very  least,  the  intellectual's  value  of  being 
able  to  tolerate  ambiguity  represents  a useful  prop  for  those  trying  to 
break  free  of  traditional  subcultures. 

For  two  clusters  of  students  the  teacher  as  socializing  dgent  can  be 
very  important:  the  cluster  one  students,  with  their  tendency  to  identify 

with  the  teacher's  role  and  their  sense  of  wanting  to  be  teachers,  helpers, 
or  good  parents  themselves,  and  the  small  group  of  sturrling  and  rather 
depressive  members  of  cluster  three.  If,  then,  the  teacher  can  expect  to 
encounter  some  who  welcome  his  gate-keeping,  and’ some  who.  are  in- 
different to  it,  where  do  things  begin  to  go  awry? 

Perhaps  one  answer  will  flow  rather  directly  from  an  exaggeration,  a 
parody  of  the  teacher  as  socializing  agent.  Consider  the  parallels  between 
the  teacher  who  represents  his  field  and  his  significant  reference  groups 
and  the  white  racist  school  teacher  or  the  missionary  newly  arrived  among 
the  heathens.  The  double  pressure  placed  upon  those  being  socialized  com- 
bines (a)  the  insensitive  intrusion  of  an  alien  and  purportedly  superior 
culture  upon  the  "unwashed"  and  (b)  the  tendency,  simultaneous  with  the 
other,  to  defend  the  "purity  of  the  stock"  by  not  allowing  "just  anyone" 
to  be  passed  along  to  the  next  screening  process.  The  missionary's  optimism 
about  spreading  the  work  to  all  men  is  confounded  often  with  the  disheart- 
ening, but  also  rather  necessary,  conclusion  that  some  people  are  too  stubborn 
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or  too  hopeless  to  accept  the  word.  Whether  the  missionary  in  question  he  a 
white  teacher  in  the  ghetto  or  an  intellectual  holding  out  the  allures  of 
graduate  school  and  the  professional  life,  this  duality  of  smugness  about  the 
superiority  of  one's  group  tends  often  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  conviction 
that  only  a few  converts  have  the  qualities  needed  to  become  members  of  the 
inner  circle. 

To  separate  this  double  message  for  a moment,  need  we  elaborate  on  how 
the  rebellious  members  of  cluster  five  or  the  needling  and  blase  members  of 
cluster  six  would  respond  to  the  teacher's  assertion  that  his  culture  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  students?  Even  the  independent  students  tend  to  be 
provoked  by  these  assertions  and  to  counterpose  their  culture,  the  perspec- 
tive of  their  major,  against  that  of  the  teacher.  To  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  insists  that  students  .must  learn  the  jargon  of  his  field,  in  this 
an  introductory  course,  or  to  denounce  publicly  the  absurdity  of  either 
their  home  culture  or  that  of  other  fields  in  which  they  have  taken  courses, 
the  contentious  students  begin  to  level  against  him  the  charge  of  brain- 
washing. 

The  mark  of  acceptance  is  subtle  and  complex,  but  in  our  study  we  found 
two  important  ways  in  which  the  teacher  indicated  his  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  student  as  neophyte.  In  one  the  teacher  communicated  by  his  willing- 
ness to  drift  into  esoteric  or  "in"  topics  with  some  students  his  conviction 
that  here  was  a student  sufficiently  sophisticated  and  interesting  to  be 
passed  along  to  a higher  levels  of  socialization.  But  perhaps  the  clearest 
and  most  painful  process  involved  the  use  of  grades.  The  issue  tended  to 
resolve  into  the  distinction  between  an  A and  a B. 

To  back  off  for  a moment,  we  have  the  sense  that  one  of  the  secret 
rewards  for  the  teacher  as  socializing  agent  is  his  own  sense  that  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  various  battles  over  content  riatters,  regardless  of  how 
well  the  student  has  mastered  the  material,  there  still  remains  a certain 
elusive  quality  which  they,  but  only  a few  of  the  students,  could  be  expected 
to  possess.  "No  .matter,"  says  the  master  of  Lowell  House  at  Harvard, "how  bright 
this  young  graduate  student  may  be;  if  he  wears  green  socks,  he's  obviously 
not  one  of  us."  "No  matter,"  says  the  new  graduate  student  teaching  freshmen 
for  the  first  time,  whether  I am  challenged  over  the  accuracy  of  a couple  of 
facts  here  and  there,  few  if  any  of  the  students  can  master  the  style  of 
thinking,  the  tolerance  of  ambiguity,  or  the  underlying  value  position  which 
marks  one  as  an  intellectual."  Given  this  tendency  to  comfort  themselves 
with  what,  given  the  student's  low  probability  of  achieving  it,  .might  as  well_ 
be  called  their  ascriptive  status,  the  grade  becomes  a terribly  important 
signal  to  the  student:  "Stop  where  you  are;  try  another  field  or  another 

college,"  or  "Go  on  into  the  series  of  courses  at  the  end  of  which  you  will 
be  part  of  the  in  group,  'my  group'." 

Thus  to  give  an  A or  to  give  special  encouragement  to  a student  whom 
the  teacher  either  does  not  think  will  "make  it"  or  whom  the  teacher  does 
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not  wish  to  have  at  some  later  date  in  his  inner  circle  is  to  "cheapen  the 
currency,"  to  use  a phrase  heard  rather  widely  in  academic  circles.  But 
how  can  he  turn  off  the  eager  but  unacceptable  student?  There  seem  to  be 
two  ways,  at  least.  To  the  rebellious,  self-assertive,  and  immodest  student, 
the  one  who  presumes  too  much  that  he  is  already  in,  one  can  administer  an 
"objective''  test  which  reveals  for  all  to  see  that  in  his  enthusiasm  to  gain 
acceptance  through  developing  his  own  unique  approach  to  the  field,  he  has 
failed  to  act  the  part  of  the  lowly  neophyte  and  learn  "the  basics,"  the 
fundamentals  of  the  field.  The  students  in  cluster  five,  who  are  particularly 
poor  at  playing  academic  "Mother,  may  1?"  games,  are  thus  driven  into  a po- 
sition of  attacking  rote  learning  and  memorization,  while  the  basic  issue 
all  along  had  been  one  of  the  teacher's  efforts  to  screen  them  out  of  the 
selection  process.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  students  who  do  master  most  of 
the  factual  material  and  who  do  accept  their  lowly  status,  how  does  one 
screen  them  out?  An  essay  exam  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  they  cannot 
"think  for  themselves"  .might  help  (since  obviously  one  cannot  have  more 
conformists  among  the  elect),  but  probably  the  most  effective  technique 
used  by  the  four  teachers  in  this  study  was  to  reject  in  class  the  fawning 
or  overly  identified  students  until  they  picked  up  the  message  that  while 
they  might  get  their  B (or  even  A),  they  should  not  expect  support  from 
the  teacher  in  "going  on."  Perhaps  some  less  demanding  sub-culture,  like 
teaching  grade  school,  but  not  "the  field." 

We  have  talked,  with  what  we  hope  is  forgivable  sarcasm,  about  the 
teacher  as  a rather  smug  and  rejecting  sort  of  socializing  agent.  We  are 
convinced  that  much  of  the  student's  anger,  or  what  is  more  serious,  their 
depressed  feelings  of  being  rejected,  flows  from  this  performance  of  the 
teacher.  But  we  would  be  inaccurate  to  suggest  that  no  work,  no  satisfactory 
outcome  is  connected  with  this  aspect  of  teaching.  As  the  team  goes  along, 
the  students  in  a more  successful  class,  such  as  Mr.  B's  or  Mr.  C s,  become 
less  "the  masses"  and  more  a set  of  distinct  individuals.  More  of  their 
talents  become  visible,  and  the  meaning  of  taking  more  courses  in  the 
teacher's  field  becomes  clearer.  To  that  extent,  then,  the  teacher  may 
develop  more  regard  for  some  students  and  what  they  could  derive  from  and 
contribute  to  subsequent  classes.  Furthermore,  we  would  not  want  to  imply 
that  the  teachers  err  only  in  the  direction  of  overstressing  their  socializing 
function.  Faced  with  real  and  legitimate  needs  on  the  parts  of  the  students 
to  test  out  their  path,  some  teachers,  perhaps  because  their  own  identifica- 
tion with  the  field  is  unsteady,  tend  to  conceal  or  deprecate  the  .means  to 
what  students  see  as  worthwhile  ends.  Perhaps  the  common  elements  behind  the 
overstressing  and  the  understressing  of  their  socializing  function  tend  to 
bet  (l)  that  the  teachers,  for  whom  "the  field  has  had  career  implications, 
tend  to  blur  the  distinction  between  encouraging  the  student  to  explore  .more 
courses  and  telling  him  in  effect  that  he  should  decide  yes  or  no  at  this 
early  stage  on  a career  in  the  teacher's  chosen  field,  and  (2)  that  the 
teachers,  by  overlooking  the  complex  personal  and  intellectual  histories  which 
the  students  bring  with  them,  tend  to  exaggerate  the  potency  of  their  signal, 
thus  implying  whether  they  thrust  their  judgment  upon  the  student  or  withhold 
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it  from  him,  that  he  is  not  capable  of  integrating  the  teacher's  judgment 
into  his  own  reality.  In  contrast,  the  teachers  who  came  to  know  the  goals 
and  skills  of  the  individual  students  and  who  could  place  these  in  the 
context  of  the  student's  already  developing  values  had  less  and  less  dif- 
ficulty in  offering  what  turned  out  to  be  useful  information  and  encourage- 
ment for  these  students  in  their  own  private  struggle  to  shape  their  careers 
and  their  lives . 

The  issue  of  facilitation.  By  this  point  in  our  review  of  the  sources 
of  disruptive  affect  we  can  begin  to  be  somewhat  economica ' in  our  presenta- 
tion of  each  teaching  function.  The  clusters  which  chafed  most  under  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  teacher  as  expert,  formal  authority,  or  socializing  agent 
can  be  expected  to  react  rather  well  to  the  teacher  as  facilitator.  Con- 
versely, the  students  who  were  perturbed  by  any  departure  from  the  structured, 
content-oriented  mode  of  teaching  can  be  understood  if  they  resist  the 
teacher's  efforts  to  foster  that  vague  and  perhaps  unreachable  goal  of  student 
creativity.  There  are,  however,  some  interesting  and  as  yet  not  fully  dis- 
cussed issues  buried  in  this  aspect  of  the  teacher-student  relations,  issues 
which  bear  not  only  on  the  encouragement  of  creativity  but  on  the  role  of 
emotions  and  struggle  in  the  development  of  work. 

To  sketch  in  the  general  situation  briefly,  it  would  not  seem  unfair 
to  assert  that  while  some  teachers  begin  with  what  some  students  feel  is  too 
little  emphasis  on  facilitation  and  other  teachers  are  rather  too  permissive, 
the  early  sessions  in  our  study  were  filled  with  the  confusing  and  double- 
edged  message  we  have  discussed  above.  In  terms  of  the  facilitator  role 
this  early  development  begins  with  the  teacher  sending  signals  that  the 
students  should  feel  free  to  mold  the  general  pattern  of  the  course  to  fit 
their  interests,  should  not  hesitate  to  express  their  uneasiness  or  irri- 
tation, and  should  recognize  the  teacher  before  them  as  a non-authoritarian 
helper,  there  only  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  reach  their  goals.  In  actual 
practice,  this  injunction  to  be  free  is  soon  mixed  with  other  signals:  "Well, 

in  this  field  we  don't  view  causality  quite  that  way,"  or  "Why  don't  you  bring 
that  up  next  Wednesday,"  or  "There  are,  after  all,  certain  constraints  on 
the  way  in  which  grades  must  be  turned  in,"  etc.  etc. 

Why  do  teachers  use  (or  misuse)  the  facilitator  role  this  way?  And 
what  happens  to  the  students  in  all  this?  Most  teachers,  certainly  the  ones 
we  have  studied  here,  seem  to  be  only  partially  at  ease  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  greater  knowledge,  power,  and  access  to  the  inner  sanctum  of  their 
various  reference  groups.  Heaven  forbid,  they  seem  to  be  saying,  that  because 
of  these  differentials  this  course  would  encourage  mere  rote  learning,  mere 
conformity,  and  mere  aping  of  the  manners  and  vogues  of  the  field.  What 
then  to  do?  The  early  facilitator  messages,  when  they  are  indeed  efforts  to 
undo  or  prevent  these  dreaded  consequences,  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect 
simply  because  the  teachers  are  not  saying  what  is  true,  only  what  they  wish 
were  true.  Given  their  rather  understandable  lack  of  intellectual  respect 
for  the  students,  or  their  lack  of  trust  in  the  student's  judgment  over  plans 
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and  evaluations,  they  act  to  withdraw  or  negate  the  very  freedoms  they  had 
just  held  out  to  the  students.  The  consequences,  which  vary  across  the  dif- 
ferent clusters,  include  the  increases  in  mistrust,  resentment,  uncertainty, 
and  limit-testing  we  have  already  discussed. 

One  contrast  between  the  sincerely  meant  and  well-groundfed  efforts  to  be 
the  facilitator  and  the  unstable,  unsuccessful  efforts  found  in  the  first 
half  of  the  group's  history  revolves  around  the  teacher's  denials  of  reality 
in  a vitally  important  area:  the  abilities  of  the  students.  The  premature, 

unilateral  efforts  to  "give"  the  students  freedom  tend  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  overestimation  of  how  able  and  how  ready  the  students  are  to  do  inter- 
esting work.  It  is  as  if  the  teachers  were  saying  that,  in  contrast  to  col- 
leagues who  disparage  student's  capacities,  they  just  know  there  is  in  the 
students  a vast  reservoir  of  fascinating  ideas  waiting  to  spring  forth. 
Combined  with  the  teacher's  apparent  unwillingness  to  stifle  these  potential- 
ities with  an  alien  (and  oppressive)  structure,  the  net  result  is  a message 
which  sounds  like,  "I  expect  nothing  in  particular  from  you,  just  that  this 
be  a sensational  class." 

If  we  shift  from  the  first  few  sessions  to  the  discouraged  middle  ses- 
sions, and  even  the  period  of  early  enactment,  we  find  a major  disruptive 
affect  which  we  have  not  discussed  yet.  Beyond  the  anxiety  generated  in  the 
insecure  and/or  conformist  students,  beyond  the  anger  generated  in  those  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  insincerity  of  it  all,  we  find  the  humiliated  and  de- 
pressed reaction  of  those  who  feel  they  simply  cannot  fill  the  bill.  We 
refer  here  not  only  to  the  rather  chronically  depressed  students  of  cluster 
three;  we  refer  as  well  to  both  the  dependent  and  the  counter-dependent 
students.  Cut  off  from  the  clear  structure  within  which  they  operate  so 
well,  the  more  compliant  students  found  in  cluster  one  suffer  from  the  aware- 
ness that  they  are  indeed  lost.  But  even  the  males  of  clusters  five  and 
six  begin  to  flounder  some.  For  the  "get  by"  students  of  cluster  six, free- 
dom in  the  context  of  the  rapidly  rising  expectations  which  accompany  the 
teacher's  flattery  is  not  a comfortable  situation  at  all.  For  the  rebel- 
lious students  in  cluster  five  the  teacher  who  provides  a blanket  assurance 
of  freedom,  not  genuine  concessions,  and  a blanket  assurance  of  his  high 
opinion  of  all  the  students,  not  genuine  regard  for  each  of  them  as  unique 
individuals,  drains  the  challenge  out  of  the  situation  and  deprives  them  of 
their  treasured  fantasies  of  a special  partnership  with  him.  Furthermore, 
as  freshmen  they  are  not  totally  able  to  believe  in  their  own  worth.  All  in 
all,  the  early  efforts  at  being  the  facilitator  seem  likely  to  place  a heavy 
load  on  the  students.  Perhaps  if  the  teacher  did  not  need  to  reassure 
himself  of  the  wisdom  of  his  strategy  by  overpraising  and  overestimating  the 
students  it  would  turn  out  better. 

One  final  observation  on  the  teacher's  excessive  or  premature  efforts 
in  the  facilitator  direction.  For  some  students  the  teacher's  permissiveness 
is  experienced  in  quite  another  way  from  how  the  teacher  has  intended  it. 

To  them  what  it  means  is  that  the  teacher  just  doesn't  give  a damn  about  the 
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class,  about  them  as  individuals,  and  about  whether  they  learn  or  don’t 
learn  anything.  The  students,  perhaps  especially  those  in  clusters  one  and 
seven  who  count  on  a diffusely  positive  and  attentive  teacher  in  order  to 
function  well,  can  come  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  handing  out  not  as  free- 
dom but  as  rejection.  Neither  the  normally  acquiescent  nor  the  normally 
self-demonstrative  students  of  these  two  clusters  are  particularly  likely 
to  be  offended  by  the  teacher  as  expert  and/or  formal  authority,  and  thus 
they  are  particularly  unable  to  understand  the  reasons  for  his  concessions 
in  the  face  of  pressures  to  undo  the  negative  effects  of  these  aspects  of 
his  role. 

Not  all  early  efforts  to  play  the  facilitator  role  fail,  and  in  fact  an 
increasing  number  of  these  efforts,  responsive  as  they  are  more  and  more  to 
the  student's  rather  different  needs  for  freedom,  have  the  desired  effect 
of  clearing  the  path  for  a student,  of  encouraging  him  to  follow  down  as 
expressed  interest,  or  to  simply  of  being  interested  in  a student's  ideas, 
and  these  effects  develop  over  time  the  basis  of  the  facilitating  relation- 
ship. Freedom  becomes  a process  instead  of  static  virtue  to  be  thrust  on 
unwilling  students.  Perhaps  always  at  the  core  of  being  helpful  to  another 
who  is  learning  and  growing  there  lies  an  awareness  that  goals  which  are 
meaningful  are  not  easily  formulated  and  easily  reached.  Far  from  being 
result  of  a harsh  and  total  weaning,  freedom  .means  a slowly  developed  capacity 
to  overcome  obstacles,  and  here  the  teacher's  role  can  become  important 
without  diminishing  the  student's  freedom.  Toward  the  end  of  the  classes,  we 
observe  that  the  teacher  as  facilitator  can  more  easily  validate  the  student's 
discouragement  or  frustration,  as  if  to  say  that'Jyes,  indeed,  it  is  hard." 
Complaining  that  something  is  hard  is  not  always  a prelude  to  quitting,  but 
without  the  teacher  or  someone  in  the  class  to  validate  both  the  importance  of 
the  goal  and  the  ipevi table  difficulties  in  reaching  it,  the  student  may  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  shame  and  guilt  that  he  is  not  progressing  any  faster. 
Complaining  that  something  is  hard  is  also  not  necessarily  an  accusation. 

The  teacher  as  facilitator  can,  by  listening,  also  validate  the  fundamental 
separateness  of  people  in  their  separate  pursuits  if  he  can  avoid  becoming 
defensive  or  mistrustful  in  the  face  of  the  expectable  signs  that  the  tasks 
are  difficult. 

If  this  separateness  is  validated  by  the  respect  of  another's  goals 
and  another's  struggle,  so  too  it  is  validated  by  the  process  of  leaving 
room  for  the  other's  self-evaluations.  It  is  no  surprise  that  some  of  the 
most  anxious  students  found  their  class  memorable  especially  because  of  their 
efforts  on  an  independent  project.  Freed  from  the  oppressive  presence  of  the 
teacher  and  their  evidently  superior  classmates,  these  and  other  students 
needed  and  only  sometimes  received  the  permission  to  do  something  their  own. 
They  often  chose  questions  which  would  have  seemed  embarrassingly  naive  to 
the  class,  but  they  went  ahead  and  in  the  process  managed  as  well  to  control 
at  least  a .major  share  of  the  right  to  judge  the  value  of  their  efforts.  By 
a somewhat  different  route  some  of  the  rebellious  males  reached  what  was  for 
them  the  pleasurable  state  of  feeling  that  they  were  working  for  themselves 
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| and  not  the  grade*  These  students,  with  their  tendency  to  pursue  special 
interests  at  the  expense  of  full  coverage  of  the  course  material,  were  to  a 
| considerable  extent  free,  free  from  being  ordinary  and  free  from  the  teacher's 
| every  demand.  The  fact  that  their  grade  was  "below  their  ability"  was  Preb- 
le ably  not  a new  experience  for  them.  Thus  all  the  way  from  the  most  anxious 
to  the  most  heroic  students,  and  at  many  points  in  between,  the  facilitating 
relationship  did  develop,  not  as  Freedom  but  as  private  strugglings  somehow 
I not  irrelevant  to  the  presence  of  a useful  but  fundamentally  separate  person, 

| the  teacher  as  facilitator. 

% 

k The  issues  of  ego  ideals  . The  single  most  drastic  effect  of  the  teach--  *' 

? er’s  distress  is  probably  found  in  the  disruptive  effect  it  has  upon  his 
l ability  to  function  as  an  ego  ideal.  Even  granting  the  quite  different  char- 

' acteristics  which  will  cause  students  in  different  clusters  to  accept  the 

teacher  as  an  ego  ideal,  the  dimension  of  self-assurance  and  enthusiasm  vs. 
dullness  and  low  self-esteem  seems  to  be  important  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  a class. 


What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  teacher  feeling  good  about  himself  in  the 
classroom?  Even  a preliminary  answer  would  take  us  back  to  all  the  entangle- 
ments and  missed  connections  already  discussed.  Each  bit  of  evidence  that 
he  is  not  respected  or  that  he  is  too  respected,  that  the  students  are  unin- 
terested or  distressed,  in  short  each  bit  of  evidence  which  dis confirms  the 
teacher's  hopes  and  expectations  serves  to  undercut  his  self-esteem.  Thus 
when  Mr.  A finds  that  his  students  are  not  that  easily  intrigued  by  the 
raging  battle  between  tough-minded  and  tender-minded  psychologists,  his  per- 
formance falters,  and  his  own  ability  to  say  anything  interesting  quickly 
drains  away.  Other  teachers,  having  communicated  in  subtle  ways  that  the 
material  now  being  covered  didn't  interest  them  very  much,  would  then  be 
thrown  off  guard  by  the  sudden  barrage  of  contentiousness,  and  their  lectures 
would  become  more  and  more  filled  with  errors  and  apologetic  corrections. 

Thus  especially  in  a small  class  the  issue  of  the  teacher's  self-esteem 
arises  early  and  seems,  in  our  data  at  least,  to  be  resolved  only  after  a 
rather  complex  history.  The  teacher  has  some  things  on  his  side  from  the 
beginning,  however.  The  students  in  cluster  seven,  for  example,  seem  partic- 
ularly prone  to  believing  in  their  teacher.  Why  this  should  be  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  Perhaps  it  helps  that  in  their  somewhat  narcissistic  way  they 
fail  to  see  the  teacher  or  anyone  else  very  clearly  and  tend,  rather,  to 
paint  the  world  in  rosy  colors  designed  to  reassure  them  that  everything 
is  all  right.  They,  and  the  more  depressive  students  in  cluster  three, 
tend  as  well  to  deny  the  existance  of  any  negative  characteristics  of  the 
teacher.  From  both  these  clusters  then  the  teacher  receives,  at  least  at 
first,  the  sense  of  being  admired  and  of  being  seen  as  strong  and  competent. 
From  the  compliant  members  of  cluster  one  the  teacher  receives  not  only 
validation  of  his  formal  status  but  an  extra  portion  of  idealization;  these 
students  tend  to  identify  with  the  teacher's  role  themselves  and  thus  he  is, 
potentially,  an  important  model  for  their  future  careers.  There  are  ways  to 
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disappoint  each  of  these  clusters,  of  course,  but  at  least  the  teacher  starts 
off  in  the  plus  column  with  them. 

The  situation  with  the  rebellious  cluster  five  students  is  considerably 
more  complex.  The  interview  data  combined  with  our  impression  of  these  stu- 
dents in  class  has  yielded  the  following  picture.  These  rnalo  students  were 
perhaps  more  deeply  involved  in  the  hope  that  the  teacher  would  serve  as  a 
useful  ego  ideal  than  any  other  students,  but  their  approach  toward  this  goal 
was  stormy  and  at  times  alienating.  Their  seemingly  endless  processes  of 
testing  the  teacher  derived  from  their  need,  in  Erikson's  terms,  to  preserve 
their  own  integrity  and  identity  while  at  the  same  time  moving  closer  to 
someone  proved  worthy  of  their  fidelity.  Fidelity  was  not  something  the 
teacher  could  demand,  nor  could  it  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  bland,  uncon- 
ditional acceptance.  The  teacher  was  tested  to  determine  both  his  com- 
pg-^g^Qg  and  his  ability  to  enter  into  a mutually  respected  relationship  in 
which  more  than  the  semblances  of  equality  would  prevail.  Those  few  students 
in  cluster  five  who  managed  to  establish  a satisfactory  relationship  with  the 
teacher  did  so  only  after  a prolong  period  of  defiance  and  mistrust,  inter- 
spersed with  brief  periods  of  joining  forces  with  the  teacher. 

After  numerous  false  starts,  the  teachers  all  managed,  although  in 
varying  degrees,  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  being  more  self-assured  and  com- 
fortable with  the  material.  This  development  began  usually  with  the  point, 
midway  in  term,  when  they  took  and  held  the  floor  for  long  periods  of  time. 
These  more  formal,  lecture-dominated  sessions  had  generally  beneficial 
effects  both  upon  the  teacher  and  upon  most  students.  The  rebellious  cluster 
five  students  were  somewhat  prone  to  feeling  left  in  the  lurch,  and  the  in- 
tellectually insecure  students  in  cluster  two  tended  to  feel  even  more  weak 
and  insignificant  after  a brilliant  lecture , but  these  consequences  were  not 
insurmountable.  As  the  lecture  phase  faded,  especially  in  classes  B and  C, 
into  a more  mutual  process  of  exchanging  expertise  and  interests,  the  teacher 
as  ego  ideal  became  a more  intermittent  force  in  the  classroom.  The  lectures 
became  ’’lecturettes  ,n  and  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  teacher  came  to  in- 
clude not  only  what  he  knew  but  that  he  sometimes  didn’t  know  everything. 

His  estimable  qualities  came  more  to  be  the  intensity  with  which  he  tried  to 
figure  things  out.  This  more  accessible  ego  ideal  could  join  for  a while 
with  the  cluster  five  males  in  exploring  matters  of  rather  special  interest 
to  only  some  students,  but  he  also  could  portray,  in  concert  with  his  role 
as  socializing  agent,  some  of  the  real  pleasures  of  being  a young  psychologist 

The  issue  of  persons.  The  last  of  the  teacher's  functions  to  be  dis- 
cussed is  that  of  developing  a set  of  personal  relationships  which  create  a 
climate  of  acceptance  and/or  liking  in  which  to  carry  on  the  task  at  hand. 

Let  us  say  at  the  outset  that  we  are  rather  struck  by  the  extent  to  which, 
contrary  to  many  teacher's  fears,  the  students  do  not  arrive  at  the  class 
eager  for  a close,  personal  relationship  with  the  teacher.  We  emphasize 
this  now  because  evidently  some  teachers  have  so  undifferentiated  a sense 
of  the  interpersonal  options  in  a classroom  that  even  to  imply  that  the 
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teacher  as  a person  is  part  of  the  total  process  conjures  up  images  of  "fun, 
hut  no  work,"  "buddy-buddy,"  and  other  distortions  of  the  classroom  reality. 

On  the  basis  of  our  data  we  could  recount  at  least  as  .many  instances  from 
the  early  sessions  where  the  teacher  made  unreciprocated  gestures  of  a per- 
sonal sort  as  we  could  instances!  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  we  back  off  for  a moment  we  can  take  stock  of  which  students  need 
and  expect  what  from  the  teacher  in  the  personal  realm.  Probably  no  cluster 
is  more  involved  in  the  teacher  as  person  than  cluster  seven.  They  seem 
particularly  eager  to  reveal  themselves,  to  have  the  teacher  get  to  know 
them.  But  this  is  seldom  a mutual  proposition;  at  least  not  for  a long  while. 
Despite  their  joking,  friendly,  and  occasionally  flirtatious  style,  their 
goal  in  class  is  not  one  of  establishing  a friendship  as  much  as  it  is  to  be 
liked  and  to  be  vivid  in  the  eyes  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  they  find  prolonged 
exposure  to  a cold  and  impersonal  teacher  quite  discouraging,  but  no  more  so 
than  a premature  effort  by  the  teacher  to  be  self-revealing  about  his  own 
misgivings  regarding  his  performance.  All  in  all,  however,  this  cluster’s 
inclination  to  focus  more  on  the  interpersonal  relationship  than  on  the 
intellectual  tasks  facing  the  group  constitutes  its  most  characteristic  dis- 
ruptive affect.  We  would  be  as  concerned  about  how  to  reduce  their  pleasure 
at  attracting  and  amusing  yet  another  authority  figure  as  we  would  about  how 
to  reduce  cluster  two’s  fear  of  failure.  Both  of  these  affects  interfere 
with  the  full  range  of  concerns  confronting  the  group.  These  hand-waving, 
self-dramatizing  students  can  be  turned  off,  but,  as  most  teachers  found 
out,  it  takes  effort,  and  it  is  a rather  delicate  operation.  No  matter  how 
annoyed  other,  less  talkative  students  may  be  at  these  cluster. seven  stu- 
dents, and  no  matter  how  glad  they  would  be  to  have  them,  be  quiet,  evidently 
this  cannot  be  dope  harshly  or  with  insensitivity  without  a sudden  rush  of 
identification  with  the  victim  and  a correlated  resentment  at  the  teacher. 
Thus  the  teacher  as  person  is  constantly  communicating  to  all  the  students 
just  how  trustworthy  and  decent  he  really  is. 

Several  of  the  clusters,  to  add  to  the  pressure  already  created  by  clus- 
ter seven,  want  the  teacher  to  be  scrupulously  impersonal.  The. cluster  six 
students,  for  whom  the  teacher  is  and  should  be  the  representative  of  the 
system  they  are  trying  to  beat,  can  become  particularly  critical  of  the 
teacher  when  he  becomes  the  least  bit  self- revealing.  For  them,  and.  for 
the  conformist  and  largely  female  .members  of  cluster  one,  the  whole  issue 
of  partiality  and  intimacy  seems  only  to  disrupt  their  chosen  strategy. 

From  these  and  occasionally  other  students  the  pressure  is  clearly  to  keep 
things  impersonal,  objective,  and  distant.  The  situation  for  the  cluster 
two  students,  however,  is  considerably  more  intricate.  Despite. the  fact 
they  are  usually  much  too  anxious  to  indicate  any  personal  feelings  them- 
selves their  two  years  later  memories  of  their  teacher  were  particularly, 
likely,  if  such  was  at  all  appropriate,  to  indicate  how  much  they  had  gained 
from  the  fact  that  their  teacher  liked  and  was  genuinely  concerned  about 
them.  This  reaction  of  being  touched  by  personal  attention  was  something 
which  flowed  usually  out  of  events  in  the  later  sessions. 
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Lest  we  seem  to  imply  that  pressures  on  the  teacher  to  he  a person 
mean  only  pressures  to  be  warm,  we  should  mention  how  very  important  it  was 
to  the  defiant  cluster  five  students  that  the  teacher  takes  seriously  their 
anger  and  their  criticisms.  Clearly  one  way  for  the  teacher  to  vacate  his 
role  as  person  is  to  remain  bland  and  unruffled  when  a student  makes  a per- 
sonal attack.  Far  more  than  warmth  or  total  acceptance,  these  and  many  other 
students  seem  to  be  seeking  a quality  of  personal  authenticity  in  their 
teacher.  As  this  need  goes  unmet  and  they  conclude  angrily  that  their  teacher 
is  not  ”for  real,”  their  involvement  gives  way  to  mistrust  and  alienation. 

Faced  as  he  is  with  the  by  now  familiar  cross  pressures  and  conflicting 
messages,  what  does  the  teacher  do?  Some  try  too  early,  before  the  students 
are  at  all  capable  of  handling  it  (or  even  recognizing  the  motives  behind  it), 
to  express  the  various  feelings  of  uneasiness,  discouragement,  or  irritation 
which  the  new  class  has  aroused  in  them.  At  least  in  the  classes  we  have 
studied  we  would  be  hard  pressed  to  locate  many  times  when  this  move  on  the 
teacher's  part  was  met  with  a response  which  the  teacher  found  satisfactory. 
However,  in  two  of  the  classes  especially  (B  and  C)  we  noted  in  the  final 
third  or  quarter  of  the  term  some  dramatic  shifts  by  the  teacher  in  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  as  person.  We  mean  here  not  simply  that  he  was  more 
open  but  that,  in  addition,  the  students  began  to  show  signs  of  integrating 
their  prior  histories,  their  current  feelings,  and  the  intellectual  tasks  of 
the  course.  They  were  more  able  to  come  Up  with  personal  but  relevant  ex- 
amples, more  able  to  hear  the  teacher's  needs  which,  while  perhaps  pressing 
them  in  ways  they  did  not  wish  to  go,  still  seemed  understandable.  Mutual 
concessions  were  made  for  the  ordinary,  human  reason  that  people's  feelings 
were  involved. 

The  teacher  as  person  has  before  him  the  task,  among  other  things,  of 
conveying  to  the  students  his  version  of  the  struggle  which,  as  facilitator, 
he  is  validating  in  the  students.  The  unique,  even  accidental  reasons,  for 
choosing  his  field  or  for  preferring  one  theory  over  another  are  part  of  what 
really  makes  up  a particular  teacher.  The  teacher's  fears  that  his  students 
will  enter  the  next  course  without  the  necessary  training  are  not  just  part-- 
of  his  capacity  as  formal  authority  or  socializing  agent.  Perhaps,  he  begins 
to  suspect,  his  own  feelings  are  a legitimate  part  of  the  group,  at  least  for 
some  students.  The  end  result  of  this  late  development  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship,  but  the  relationships  do  seem  warmer,  more  honest 
perhaps,  and  clearly  a source  of  pleasure  to  many  of  those  involved.  That 
these  positive  feelings  are  recalled  so  vividly  two  years  later  is  another 
sign  that  the  people  behind  or  within  the  roles  came  to  be  touched  by  what 
was  going  on. 

The  teacher  and  work.  The  major  use  we  would  not  like  to  make  of  the  one 
by  one  summaries  of  the  obstacles  to  each  aspect  of  teaching  and  learning 
involves  the  question:  "What  is  the  teacher's  contribution  to  the  develop- 

ment of  work  in  the  classroom?"  We  would  hope  that  by  generalizing  across  the 
various  aspects  of  teaching,  we  could  arrive  at  what  .must  of  necessity  be  a 
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tentative  set  of  thoughts  on  the  effective  college  teacher.  It  would  he 
pleasant  to  assume  that  our  findings  on  small  classes  have  direct  hearing 
for  the  teacher  who  sees  students  only  in  large  lecture  halls,  hut  we  shall 
try  to  restrict  ourselves  to  situations  in  which  inter-change  between  teachers 
and  students  is  a more  distinct  possibility. 


Despite  its  self-evident  quality,  let  us  begin  with  the  assertion  that 
the  teacher's  contribution  to  work  is  a matter  of  skill.  To  say  that  teachers 
vary  in  skill  has  come,  we  hope,  over  the  course  of  our  discussion  thus  far 
to  mean  not  a single  skill  but  a composite  of  many,  often  unrelated  skills* 

Ws  have  suggested  that  at  least  six  rather  distinct  aspects  of  teaching  can  be 
identified,  the  six  outlined  in  the  teacher-as  typology.  The  teacher's  skill, 
then,  would  include  at  the  very  least  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the  real- 
ization of  each  of  these  goals  while  at  the  same  time  managing  to  arouse,  in 
himself  and  in  the  students,  as  little  disruptive  affect  as  possible.  Our 
first  approximation  to  a description  of  the  effective  teacher  would  involve 
specifying  the  various  qualities  of  competence  and  fairness , the  teacher  s 
ability  to  connect  the  student  with  his  present  capacities  and  his  future 
goals,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  authenticity  he  manages 
to  convey.  To  the  extent  that  the  particular  student  is  sensitive  to 
excesses  or  deficiencies  in  the  teacher's  performance  as  expert,  formal 
authority,  and  so  forth,  the  tef.eher's  lack  of  skill  will  be  directly  trans- 
lated into  potentially  disruptive  affect  and  the  learning-teaching  relation- 
ship may  begin  to  break  down.  Conversely,  the  teacher's  skill  can  be  seen 
either  as  arousing  positive,  task-directed  feelings  and  needs  or  as  per- 
mitting the  group  member  to  turn  potentially  disruptive  effect  into  a source 
of  energy  for  the  tasks  at  hand.  Thus  skill  must  be  seen  not  simply  as  the 
tendency  to  arouse  no  disruptive  affect  but  as  the  ability  to  know  'What  to  do 

when  it  does  arise. 


Much  of  what  we  have  found  out  about  the  students  suggests  that  different 
sub-groups  are  very  likely,  no  matter  what  the  teacher  does  at  first,  to  ex- 
perience their  characteristic  forms  of  distress,  irritation,  or  unproduc- 
tively  positive  and  submissive  feelings.  Given  the  momentum  created  by  the 
diverse  histories  of  the  students,  and  given  the  teacher's  own  momentum  and 
concurrent  experiences,  ws  conclude  that  an  expectation  that  potentially 
disruptive  affect  will  soon  be  part  of  the  total  process  seems  very  much  in 
order.  The  question  for  the  teacher  is  what  then  to  do  about  it. 


There  would  seem  to  be  no  better  time  than  right  now  to  discuss  ex- 
plicitly a matter  derived  not  only  from  the  data  but  from  the  general  dialogue 
among  college  teachers  in  many  settings.  The  question  can  be  phrased  in  such 
a way  as  to  connect  it  with  our  current  concerns,  to  wit:  "is  it  suggested 

or  desirable,  given  the  evidence  that  both  the  teacher  and  the  students  are 
experiencing  all  these  emotions,  that  the  classroom  should  resemble  in  its 
goals  and  procedures  group  psychotherapy  or  T-groups?"  We  wish  to  present  a 
series  of  answers  to  this  question,  but  the  overall  answer  is  definitely  not, 
especially  not  with  respect  to  the  goals 
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The  major  differences  between,  for  example,  the  introductory  psychology 
classes  we  have  studied  and  the  self-analytic  and/or  therapeutic  group  lies 
in  the  relative  importance  and  legitimacy  of  the  didactic  or  content  goals, 
the  goals  of  self-expression,  and  the  values  of  self-awareness.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  people  can  "learn"  things  in  therapy  which  they  could  also 
learn  in  a course,  just  as  in  an  introductory  course  they  can  express  and 
become  aware  of  feelings  which  they  could  also  work  on  in  T-groups.  The 
question  is  one  of  priorities,  and  to  speak  of  priorities  means  inevitably 
to  speak  of  that  point  when  one  abandons  a lesser  goal,  however  worthy  in 
and  of  itself,  in  favor  of  a more  important  or  legitimate  goal.  The  role 
of  self-expression  and  insight  in  the  traditional  content  course  must  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  their  contribution,  positive  or  negative,  to  the  com- 
plex teaching  tasks  which  range  all  the  way  from  the  teacher  as  expert  to 
the  teacher  as  person.  What  we  have  tried  to  show  in  this  study  is  the 
spectrum  of  teaching  functions  and  the  need  to  keep  them  in  balance,  and  one 
clear  finding  was  that  as  the  expert  functions  were  abandoned,  what  was 
created  was  not  simply  a breach  of  the  educational  contract  but  a whole 
series  of  affective  consequences  of  major  importance  to  the  group.  Thus 
the  reason  why  we  would  argue  that  the  goals  of  self-expression  and  self- 
awareness  should  not  eclipse  the  intellectual  goals  of  the  course  is  that 
evidently  neither  the  teacher  nor  a goodly  share  of  the  students  find  that 


situation  to  their  liking. 

s: 

| How  then  can  the  teacher  play  a role  in  the  reduction  of  disruptive  affect 

l without  "turning  the  class  into  a therapy  group?"  We  have  already  suggested 
that  he  would  be  ill-advised  to  make  self-expression  and  insight  the  major 
I goals  of  the  classroom,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  these  are  illegitimate 
activities  and  gains  in  any  classroom,  if  they  serv^  rather  than  replace, 
l the  task.  Why  encourage  students  to  express  their  feelings?  To  know  what 
. is  on  their  mind.  If  the  teacher  doesn't  know  what  he  needs  to  know  in 

order  to  alter  an  unpleasant  or  an  unproductive  situation,  it  is  not  "doing 
therapy"  to  find  out.  He  may  or  he  may  not  need  to  be  explicit  about  it. 

He  may  get  the  message  without  it  being  spelled  out  in  so  many  words.  If 
a cluster  two  student  is  sinking  further  and  further  into  a sense  of  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  does  he  have  to  write  his  feelings  on  the  blackboard?  Does 
he  even  have  to  experience  these  feelings  in  all  their  full  intensity?  We 
think  not;  in  a therapy  group,  perhaps,  if  the  time  were  ripe,  but  certainly 
\ not  in  a classroom.  The  question  is  whether  the  teacher  knows  what  he  is 
feeling,  and  maybe  it  would  be  useful  to  hear  something  from  this  student 
'i  in  order  to  sense  what  underlies  that  look  which  says  that  things  aren  t 
going  too  well  at  the  moment. 


Once  the  teacher  has  found  out  what  the  students  are  feeling,  by  what- 
ever means,  the  divergence  of  the  classroom  from  the  self-analytic  group 
becomes  even  clearer.  The  teacher's  goals,  unlike  the  therapist's,  typically, 
may  be  far  better  served  by  trying  to  change  the  disturbing  reality,  with 
the  students  help,  than  in  soaking  in  it  until  everyone  is  fully  aware  of 
how  disturbing  it  is.  By  stating,  and  trying  to  make  consensual,  new  goals, 
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unmentioned  options,  and  alternative  procedures,  the  teacher  can  often  reduce 
the  disruptive  affect  without  having  ever  made  it  public  to  the  class.  He 
is  not  alone  in  this  task,  and  in  the  end  it  is  the  group's  capacity  to 


innovate,  to  create  areas  of  freedom  and  appropriate  challenge,  which  dis- 


tinguishes the  successful  class  and  its  problem-solving  ability. 


While  we  are  on  the  point  of  how  the  teacher  might  go  about  reducing  the 
level  of  disruptive  affect,  it  is  important  not  to  seem  to  be  suggesting 
that  reduction  of  the  level  of  affect  per  se  is  the  only  goal.  We  are  talk- 
ing only  of  disruptive  affect.  Many  skillful  teachers  can  arouse  massive 
amounts  of  anxiety  or  set  up  a competition  which  channels  some  students 
raging  anger,  and  the  consequence  is  not  less  work  but  more.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  reduction  of  affect  is  perhaps  a less  important  goal  for 
students  or  teachers  than  the  development  of  ways  to  bind  in  and/or  utilize 
these  affective  states.  There  is  a pride  which  follows  upon  the  discovery 
that  one  was  not,  contrary  to  previous  experience,  totally  prevented  from 
being  effective  by  the  fact  that  one  was  .mistrustful,  angry,  or  discouraged 
much  of  the  time.  To  be  able  to  bind  in  and  tolerate  previously  overwhelming 
amounts  of  affect  is  a genuine  human  accomplishment,  and  without  ever  making 
this  goal  explicit,  perhaps  not  even  to  themselves,  many  effective  teachers 
manage  to  create  whatever  it  takes  to  make  this  accomplishment  possible.  We 
suspect  that  one  thing  it  takes  is  the  class  be  "worilfit,"  and  this  implies 
that  at  least  some  and  perhaps  all  of  the  various  teaching  functions  be 
handled  with  the  skill  of  an  effective  professional. 


Before  concluding  this  review  of  the  process  of  learning  to  work  we 
wish  to  draw  out  of  the  several  discussions  of  the  obstacles  to  work  some  of 
the  other  common  characteristics  which  characterize  effective  teaching.  We 
wish  to  discuss,  in  order,  the  teacher's  sense  of  balance,  the  teacher's 
commitment  to  reality,  his  sense  of  the  likely,  his  sense  of  timing,  and  tile 
appropriateness  of  his  strategy  for  the  particular  student  at  the  particular 
moment. 


One  characteristic  of  the  later  sessions  in  especially  the  more  success- 
ful classes  was  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  and  the  class  could  move 
flexibly  and  easily  from  one  to  another  of  the  various  functions  of  the  ed- 
ucational relationships.  Each  brief  segment  seemed  both  to  fuse  far  more 
effectively  than  earlier  the  deverse  tasks  and  also  to  give  way  more  grace- 
fully to  some  other,  needed  function.  This  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  early  sessions  when  the  teacher  seemed  trapped  by  the  either/or 's  of 
his  own  creation.  Convinced  that  one  could  not  control  the  class  as  a formal 
authority  and  at  the  same  time  be  a good  facilitator,  that  one  could  not  be  a 
good  expert  and  a good  ego  ideal,  or  whatever  see-saw  they  had  constructed 
for  themselves  «,  each  teacher  resembled  the  child  who  despairs  of  ever  play- 
ing the  piano  with  both  hands.  Back  and  forth  they  would  go,  often  fully 
convinced  that  their  either/or  was  some  kind  of  Immutable  condition  of  exist- 
ence. Similarly,  they  acted  as  if  to  talk  about  the  content  were  incompatible 
with  the  expression  of  affect.  Of  course,  the  students  often  acted  as  if  they 
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too  shared  their  teacher's,  or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  their  culture's 
compartmentalizing  inclinations.  The  "good-for-you"  stuff  before  the  dessert, 
serious  work  precludes  fun,  familiarity  breeds  comtempt  (or  at  least  the  op- 
posite of  respect) — all  the  learnings  about  what-cannot-go-with-what  is 
revealed  in  the  early  sessions.  Gradually,  however,  the  possibility  of  both, 
the  possibility  of  inter- lacing  and  even  fusing  seemingly  antithetical  goals 
seem  almost  real.  Work,  it  would  seem,  involves  a creative  solution  to  the 
either/or 's  which  forces  the  teacher  and  the  class  to  resign  themselves  to 
periods  of  first  this  excess  and  that  deficiency,  interspersed  by  confusing 
shifts  to  the  opposite,  but  not  much  happier,  alternative.  Perhaps  more 
experienced  teachers  know  this,  and  perhaps  they  can  avoid  these  erratic, 
zig-zagging  developments.  And,  then  again,  perhaps  it  needs  to  be  learned 
over  and  over  again  with  each  new  class. 
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The  second  theme  we  have  suggested  to  be  an  integral  part  of  work  is  a 
| sense  of  commitment  to  reality.  We  suggested  above  that  work  did  not  nec- 
V essarily  mean  that  everyone  poured  out  his  most  humiliating  and  poorly  con- 

l trolled  feelings,  but  this  was  not  in  the  least  to  say  that  the  teacher's 

?•  sense  of  reality  was  an  insignificant  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  group's 
development.  The  teacher  who  conveys  to  the  class  a picture  of  the  students 
which  departs  drastically  from  their  own  view  of  themselves,  or  who  seems 
to  be  deluding  himself  about  his  own  motives  and  feelings,  is  a serious 
detriment  to  work.  When  the  teacher  overpraises  the  class  in  order  to  calm 
his  own  misgivings  about  granting  them  freedom,  many  of  the  students  are  more 
disturbed  than  reassured.  When  the  teacher's  commitment  to  reality  extended 
only  to  his  insistence  that  the  students  be  tough  and  face  the  reality  of 
i?  the  ubiquitous  unconscious  or  the  reality  of  America's  disastrous  foreign 

policy  but  stops  short  of  accepting  the  reality  of  the  student's  (or  his  own) 
feelings,  what  does  the  student  learn  about  facing  reality?  Be  that  as  it 
l may,  we  are  struck  with  the  invariably  negative  consequences  of  pretense  in 
the  classroom. 


The  teacher's  pretense  that  he  trusts,  respects,  or  likes  the  students 
seems  seldom  to  last  against  the  counter-pressure  of  reality.  His  actual 
I feelings  keep  on  coming  through,  and  pretense  cannot  obliterate  scorn,  or 

? indifference,  or  even  the  teacher's  own  distress.  Fortunately,  these  states 

do  not  inevitably  last  forever.  The  point  we  are  reemphasizing  here  is  the 
relative  ineffectiveness  of  rushing  the  class  into  structures  and  latitudes 
l which  are  bolstered  only  by  distortions  of  the  current  state  of  affairs.  Wot 
only  is  the  teacher  peddling  denial  as  a preferable  mode  of  handling  feeling, 
j instead  of  expression  and/or  semi-deliberate  control,  he  is  usually  not  very 
| likely  to  succeed  in  his  venture. 


Reassurance  (nYes,  I know  this  new  procedure  seems  odd,  but  I'm  con- 
fident it  will  seem  OK  in  a little  while")  and  the  effective  use  of  problem 
solving  to  address  the  realities  of  the  situation  are  quite  different  processes 
than  denial.  It  is  particularly  important,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible, 
that  the  members  of  a class,  including  the  teacher,  have  the  sense  of  having 
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solved  the  problem  facing  them  not  by  a stroke  of  luck  but  by  a process  of 
fitting  the  solution  to  the  realities  as  they  existed.  In  the  more  succesful 
groups  the  various  innovations,  the  various  compromises,  seemed  to  most  of 
those  involved  like  particularly  appropriate  decisions,  and  they  could  feel 
pride  in  both  the  process  and  the  outcome  of  their  deliberations. 


3 
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A third  and  somewhat  different  point  to  make  concerning  the  teacher  and 
work  involves  the  fact  that  in  the  classroom,  as  in  all  other  human  activ- 
ities, things  often  don't  quite  work  out  the  way  one  expects  them  to.  The 
inexperienced  or  unskilled  teacher  is  somewhat  like  the  general  whose  fan- 
tasies about  how  easily  his  troops  can  capture  a certain  village  lead  him 
to  hold  no  troops  in  reserve.  Then  when  complications  and  counter-pressures 
arise,  he  is  confused  and  panicky,  So  too  with  the  tqacher  whose  intentions 
to  cover  x,  y and  z in  a given  week  are  not  joined  with  a sense  of  what  is 
likely.  Keeping  behind  no  psychic  reserves  to  deal  with  the  residual  re- 
sentment from  the-  previous  week's  exam  or  the  counter-pressures  from  those 
who  cannot  stomach  the  hidden  value  position  underlying  x,  y,  and  z , he  is 
left  with  too  little  energy  to  deal  creatively  with  the  situation.  If  this 
fine-grained  analysis  has  convinced  us  of  anything,  it  is  that  the  teacher's 
intentions,  whether  they  be  to  get  across  a certain  chunk  of  material  or  to 
get  a good  discussion  going,  are  only  part  of  the  picture.  The  early  ses- 
sions, especially,  are  so  filled  with  distressing  and  unexpected  messages, 
caused  only  partly  by  what  the  teacher  has  said  and  done,  that  we  suspect 
quite  a bit  of  the  early  role  dissatisfaction  and  general  malaise  stems 
simply  from  how  unprepared  the  teacher  was  for  all  this  complexity.  While 
we  are  not  knocking  optimism,  there  is  a line  between  optimism  and  naivete. 
One  had  better  be  prepared  at  least  for  one's  content  (or  Freedom,  or  what- 
ever) goals  to  be  shaped  by  the  likely  but  unknown  affective  realities  of 
the  new  class. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  underscore  again  the  one  theme  which  has  been 
hammered  on  more  than  any  other  in  this  study:  the  fact  that  groups  develop. 

The  teacher’s  contribution  to  the  process  of  work  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  his  sense  of  when  which  student  or  students  can  hear  and  respond  to 
what.  At  least  in  these  classrooms,  and  we  strongly  suspect  in  most  others 
as  well,  the  students  in  the  early  sessions  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
special  concerns,  their  Sine  Qua  Ron's  of  the  educational  process,  that  many 
messages  directed  at  them  are  either  ignored  or  reinterpreted  to  fit  into 
quite  a different  meaning  system  than  the  one  used  by  the  teacher.  For 
most  students  the  first  and  primary  meaning  system  has  to  do  with  the 
authority  issue,  but  this  is  hardly  uniform.  The  teacher  who  in  the  first 
session  attempts  to  impress  the  students  with  the  fascinating  issues  in  his 
field  may,  as  we  have  seen,  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  convince  some 
students  they  will  surely  flunk  the  course  and  others  that  evidently  the 
teacher  wants  to  start  the  power  struggle  on  the  first  day. 
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In  our  consideration  of  one  after  another  of  the  various  aspects  of 
teaching  we  found  it  necessary  to  describe  many  of  the  teacher's  early  efforts 
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to  reduce  tension  or  increase  participation  as  premature.  And  we  meant  here 
not  only  that  the  students  were  not  ready;  perhaps  more  often  it  was  the 
teacher  who  was  not  ready.  The  teacher's  feelings  go  through  evolutionary 
changes,  and  what  is  right  at  a later  time  emerges  as  false  or  contrived  at 
an  earlier  time. 

We  have  tried  to  break  through  the  notion  that  any  teaching  style, 
any  goal  or  structure,  is  superior  to  any  other  independent  of  the  current 
and  changing  realities  of  the  classroom.  Fortunately  for  other  participants, 
the  two  more  successful  classes  found  their  way  slowly  and  via  some  unlikely 
detours  back  to  the  very  goals  and  functions  which  had  seemed  so  premature 
earlier.  Not  that  these  earlier  failures  were  without  consequences.  To 
name  but  a few,  the  directness  of  the  confrontation  in  class  C had  a libera- 
ting effect  upon  the  teacher  and  the  major  antagonists,  but  this  was  not 
visible  for  several  weeks.  The  premature  enactment  phase  in  all  groups  set 
the  stage  not  only  for  the  teacher  to  reassert  his  right  to  lecture  but  for 
both  the  teacher  and  the  students  to  have  some  sense  of  the  student's  still- 
developing  competence  and  responsibility. 

The  evident  inability  of  the  teachers  to  establish  a comfortable, 
effective  lecture  style  early  in  the  term  is  also  a matter  of  timing.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  no  teacher  can  ever  avoid  the  apprehension  and 
discouragement  caused  by  the  early  student  displays  of  contention,  indif- 
ference, and  anxiety  over  grades.  If  they  can,  they  can.  More  power  to 
them.  The  teachers  in  this  study  could  not  or  at  least  did  not,  and  for  them 
the  early  phases  reflected  the  welter  of  conflicting  goals  and  feelings  we 
have  tried  to  summarize. 

We  are  not  suggesting,  however,  some  universal  unfolding  of  "first  this, 
then  that"  crisis  and  stages  of  development.  These  four  classes  are  far  from 
identical,  and  we  have  each  taught  other  classes  which  turned  out  quite 
differently  from  the  developmental  patterns  sketched  out  here.  What  then  would 
we  conclude  from  these  four  classes? 

We  would  assert  that  we  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  major  ways  in 
which  en  route  to  an  effective,  working  class  the  teachers  and  students  can 
talk  past  each  other,  arouse  and  disturb  each  other,  and  generally  block 
each  other  and  themselves  from  reaching  the  various  task  goals.  We  offer 
these  analyses  more  as  a model  for  how  classes  can  develop  than  as  a blue- 
print for  how  they  invariably  do  develop.  The  crisis  one  teacher  will  pro- 
voke, another  will  stumble  into  later,  and  another  hardly  at  all  or  never. 

We  are  prepared  to  claim,  and  this  is  scarcely  more  than  a hope,  given  the 
complexities  of  other  schools  and  other  student  bodies,  that  the  gradual 
development  of  the  classroom  group  can  be  expected  to  touch  at  some  of  the 
nodal  points  we  have  discussed.  The  implication  for  effective  teaching  is 
less  ambiguous,  however,  than  the  prediction  of  similar  outcomes.  Whatever 
the  pattern  of  their  development,  there  is  a natural  history  to  classrooms 
and  only  slowly,  and  usually  with  some  pain,  do  human  groups  come  to  coor- 
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dinate  their  goals,  agree  upon  procedures,  and  find  ways  to  respond  to  the 
various  affects  and  pressures  generated  hy  the  process  of  moving  toward  their 

various  task  goals. 


